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The  Ephod. 

DR.   THEODORE  C.   FOOTE. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

1.    INTRODUCTION. 

THE  popular  notion  of  the  Hebrew  ephodh  is  that  of  a  long  flow- 
ing garment,  and  is  drawn  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  descrip- 
tion in  Ex.  28  and  39,  but  also  very  largely  from  pictorial  Bibles, 
representing  a  high  priest  in  a  long  robe,  and  from  sacred  prints  of 
little  Samuel  in  a  neat  white  tunic  not  unlike  the  surplice  of  a  modem 
choir  boy. 

Learned  commentators  have  set  forth  many  widely  divergent  views 
concerning  the  ephod,  which  fall  roughly  into  two  classes.  The  first 
class  presents  a  view,  based  upon  Ex.  28  and  39,  that  the  ephod  was 
a  garment,  and  never  anything  else.^  This  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
old  commentators.  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Marcellaniy  writes  :  "  There 
were  two  kinds  of  ephods :  one,  used  solely  by  the  high  priest,  which 
is  the  kind  now  generally  referred  to ;  the  other,  of  linen,  used  by 
minor  priests  and  worn  also  by  the  Levites  and  even  by  laymen,  when 
engaged  in  a  sacred  rite." 

The  same  view  is  emphatically  stated  by  Thenius.^  The  ephod 
is  nowhere  (not  even  in  Hos.  3^*)  anything  else  than  a  shoulder  gar- 
ment, as  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Versions,  in  all  passages 
where  the  word  occurs  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  unimportant 
Arabic  translation  of  Jud.  8^),  either  put  the  name  itself,  or  garment, 
mantle  and  the  like. 

^  This  view  is  advanced  by  ancient  writers  such  as  Joscphus  and  Jerome,  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  Rashi,  and  since  then  by  Bcrtheau,  Braunius,  Cassell,  Dili- 
mann,  Duff,  Gesenius-Buhl,  Keil,  Kohler,  Kuni^,  Lotz,  Maimonides,  McClintock 
and  Strong,  Meyer,  Riehm,  J.  Robertson,  Thenius,  and  Zcller. 

*  "Die  Biicher  Samuels"  (in  the  Kgf.  exeg.  Ilandb.),  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1864, 
new  ed.  by  Lohr. 
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An  English  view  to  the  same  effect  is  given  in  a  recent  book '  by 
Professor  Robertson,  of  Glasgow ;  speaking  of  Gideon's  ephod,  he 
says  ;  "  Whatever  was  made,  was  a  thing  of  magnificence,  and  implied 
costly  surroundings;  but  it  is  not,  by  all  this,  proved  that  ephod 
means  an  image.  It  may  have  been  merely  a  coat  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  so  heavy  that  it  could  stand  alone,  as  we  say ;  it  may 
have  been  placed  upon  an  image ;  but  it  was  an  ephod,  and  an 
ephod,  so  far  as  the  usage  of  the  language  tells  us,  was  a  coat  or 
covering. " 

The  second  class  of  views  concerning  the  ephod  would  make  it 
in  some  places  an  image  and  in  others  a  garment.*  The  citations 
are  given  somewhat  at  length  because  they  are  the  most  authoritative 
and  recent  critical  opinions. 

Benzinger  says  *  that  Yahweh  was  very  commonly  represented  by  a 
bull,  but  almost  more  frequently  the  idol  was  what  is  called  an  ephod. 
It  appears  as  the  proper  object  of  worship  in  the  celebrated  sanctua- 
ries of  Dan  (Jud.  17  and  18),  Ophra  (Jud.  8^),  Nob  (i  Sa.  2i^«  23**). 
Of  course  it  represented  Yahweh.  About  its  form  we  know  nothing. 
From  the  name  ephod  *  covering,  garment,'  it  may  be  concluded  that 
it  had  a  kernel  of  wood,  clay,  or  cheap  metal,  and  over  it  a  mantle 
of  gold  or  silver,  often  of  great  value.  Its  special  significance  lies  in 
this,  that  it  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  sacred  lot.  The 
management  of  the  ephod  was,  therefore,  the  affair  of  the  priest ;  at 
any  rate  the  ephod  needed  a  servant  and,  as  a  rule,  a  house  also.  It 
was  the  means  whereby  one  inquired  of  God.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  official  garment  of  the  priests  is  likewise  called  ephod — more 
exactly  cphodh  badh,  the  *  linen  ephod,'  i  Sa.  2^  and  elsewhere,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  of  Smend's  that 
perhaps  the  image  was  originally  clothed  in  an  ephodh  badh  ;  cf.  the 
custom  among  the  old  Arabs  of  putting  on  garments  and  swords 
(Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  III.  99).^  The  expression  ndse  ^phddh,  as  the 
name  of  the  priest,  which  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  linen  coat. 


'  Early  Reli^on  of  Israel^  Edin.  and  London,  1892,  p.  231. 

*  Variously  modified,  this  view  is  advanced  by  Ali/on,  Benzinger,  Budde,  De 
Wette,  Driver,  Eichhorn,  Ciesenius,  Gramberg,  Hengstenberg,  Kautzsch,  Kittel, 
Kuenen,  Marti,  Maybaum,  J.  L).  Michaelis,  Montefiore,  Moore,  Nowack,  Reuss, 
H.  Schultz,  Smend,  W.  K.  Smith,  Stade,  Studer,  Vatke,  and  Wellhausen.  Duhm 
thinks  a  *  mask,'  Sellin  a  *  quiver ';   cf.  below,  p.  4. 

^  Ilebraische  Arckdoioi^iey  1894,  p.  382  f. 

^  Wellhausen,  /.r.,  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  garments  and  swords 
were  put  on  images;  they  may  have  been  put  on  stones  or  trees. 


foote:   the  ephod.  3 

meant  originally  nothing  else  than  the  bearer  of  the  image  (1  Sa.  14", 
LXX).' 

Professor  Moore,  of  Harvard,  in  his  Commentary  on  Juiiges,  New 
York,  1895,  p.  379,  has  the  following:  "Gideon's  ephod  .  .  .  was 
clearly  an  idol  of  some  kind,"  adding  in  a  footnote,  "It  would  be 
more  exact  to  say,  an  agalma:  in  using  the  word  iiiol  here  and  below, 
1  do  not  tvish  to  be  understood  to  assume  that  it  was  iconic.  All  that 
can  with  certainty  be  gathered  from  them  [the  passages  where  ephoii 
occurs  in  Judges  and  Samuel]  is  that  it  was  a  portable  object  which 
was  employed  or  manipulated  by  the  priest  in  consulting  the  oracle. 
Id  the  Priests'  Law-book,  the  cp/wil  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  dress 
of  the  high  priest,  to  which  the  oracle-pouch  containing  Urim  and 
Thummim  is  attached  ;  but,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  oracle  of 
the  high  priest  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient  priestly  oracle  by  the 
ephoii,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  references  to  the  ephod  in  Judges 
and  Samuel  by  the  descriptions  in  P."     More  recenlly,"  Moore  sug- 

'  It  may  be  m  well  \a  intcoducc  here  some  eonsiilcrallon  of  the  ffho<lh  hiidk, 

ch,  in  the  ahove  extiaci,  Is  supposed  tir  mean  'linen  ephud.'     The  word  nS, 

rn,'  has  no  etymology,  although  it  has  been  propoaed  to  regard  il  as  an  error 

for  tS,  connected  with  iad,  the  Sumerian  prototype  of  the  Assyrian  iil6,  which 

may  have  meant  '  linen.'    The  most  serious  objection  to  the  rendering  '  linen,' 

,    however,  is  fouad  in  Ex.  39^  (sec  below,  p.  11),  where  it  is  slated  that  the  '?^3& 

"13,  supposed  to  mean  '  linen  breethes,'  were  made  of  CTP,  a  material  which  may 

ID  ■  muslin  ■  or  •  linen.'    The  LXX  omita  13,  though  Theodotion  restores  it 

tianslllc rated,  thus  showing  that  the  word  was  not  understood.    The  Targum 

tendering  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  versions.    It  seems  clear  that  13  did 

not  mean  the  material  of  the  garment,  and  was  misunderstood  by  the  time  the 

Veniontwere  made.     Professor  Haupt  has  suggested  that  the  13  *rfiK  is  eiiuiva- 

t  to  irtpljiijia  itaplau,  siibligaiulHiii  mtmhri  ;  13,  a  '  meoiber '  of  the  body,  as 

in  Job  iS™,  is  iikntical  with  13,  a  "patt,'  cf,  pars  {virilis).     In  Ex.  ij"*- 

I  Ki.  P  Num.  4'.  n"13   means  'poles'  (Ijitin   Ji»r)  jiisl   as  *<iXX4i   may   be 

i   connected  with  /J/«j.    The  ^XWr  was  originally  a  piece  of  fig  or  olive  wood. 

The  expression  in  Ex.  aS*^  13  '013&,  rendered  'linen  breeches.'  is  probably  lo 

be  undentoud  as  a  'covering  of  the  nakedness,'  i.e. '  kilts'  (see  Note  A).    The 

two  phrases  which  follow,  vii. ;   HTip  lB3  T\Xiib  •  to  cover  the  flesh  of  naked- 

ness,"  and  ITT  D'JT  ITT  O'jnaO  'they  shall  reach  from  the  loins  even  to  ihe 

K thigh*,'  seem  to  be  explanatory  glosses.     Josephua,  Aniiquitits,  iii.  ^.  I,  calls  it 

1^^^^  the  Stifaiia  wipi  ri  alStia,  and  Philo  rt/ilfw/ui  eh  alioluit  esir^r.  The  mikhncsi 
^^^^K  taA,  if  this  interpretation  of  13  be  correct,  will  not  be  'breeches'  (cf.  Peah. 
^^^H  KOTiB  =  rtpffufia),  but  like  the  Scotch  kill,  a  very  short  skirt  such  as  ii 
^^^^1  seen  In  tepretentalions  on  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  monuments.  (For  an 
^^^^B  extended  ciaraination  of  the  passages  with  13,  see  Note  D.)  We  must  then 
^^^^V      iradentand  tfA,\ik  iiiJh  to  be  tfihedk  porlis  (_mrilii). 

^^^B  •  Cheyne-BIack's  EnfyclcpAedia   BtHica,   vol.  il.  New  York,    1901,   under 

^^H      "Ephod." 
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gests  that  the  ephod  may  have  been  a  loincloth ;  but  adheres  to  his 
former  distinction  between  the  ephod-garment  and  ephod-idoL 

Professor  Marti,  of  Berne,  after  discussing  the  Teraphim,  says :  • 
"  Not  with  the  same  certainty  can  the  origin  of  the  ephod  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  also  signifies  an  image  of  a 
god.  But  where  we  now  find  it  in  the  O.T.  in  this  sense,  it  must 
be  taken  as  an  image  of  Yahweh  (in  Ophra,  where  Gideon  sets  it  up, 
Jud.  8*^*^,  in  Dan,  Jud.  i8"**^,  also  before  in  17**^-,  and  in  Nob, 
I  Sa.  21*°  23*^).  It  could,  therefore,  owe  its  origin  only  to  a  subse- 
quent period.  This,  however,  is  not  probable.  Here  also  it  is 
much  easier  to  assume  that  the  old  custom  of  making  images  of 
gods,  as  the  Teraphim  at  any  rate  testifies  to,  was  transferred  to 
Yahweh.  Therefore  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  sacred  object  called 
the  ephod. 

"  The  name  ephod  points  to  the  fact  that,  earlier,  these  images  had 
an  overlaying  of  silver  or  gold  (cf.  Jud.  8^  ly'*'^^),  and  that  even 
molten  images  were  found  (cf.  Ex.  32,  i  Ki.  12'-*)." 

Professor  Sellin,  of  Vienna,^^  speaking  of  arrows  used  in  giving  the 
tdrdh,  says :  "  Perhaps  they  were  bound  together  in  a  bundle  (cf. 
I  Sa.  25^,  at  any  rate  carried  in  or  at  the  ephod.  This  must  have 
been  either  a  covering  over  the  arrows,  just  as  the  bow  and  arrows 
of  a  warrior  were  put  in  a  covering  (Hab.  3*  Zech.  9"),  or  more 
probably  a  girdle  or  band  on  which  was  carried  the  quiver  with  the 
arrows  (cf.  miKt),  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  name  of  the  band 
came  to  signify  the  entire  oracle  instrument.  T£K  never  signifies  an 
image  of  a  god,  no  matter  how  much  this  is  maintained  as  certain ; 
not  even  Jud.  Z^^  (cf.  Konig,  Hauptprobleme,  p.  62).  Rather  is 
this  signification  excluded  by  Jud.  17**^^  i8"' ^  Hos.  3*  (cf.  also 
Ez.  21^)  ;  molten  image,  ephod,  and  teraphim  are  three  separate 
things.  Nor  is  that  meaning  possible  in  i  Sa.  14^-,  for  one  man  did 
not  carry  the  image  before  his  people;  more  likely  a  wagon  was 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  in  these  passages,  and  also  in 
I  Sa.  23^  30"  can  as  little  signify  the  simple  priestly  garment,  which, 
precisely  to  distinguish  it  from  that  ephod,  was  called  ephodh  badh 
(i  Sa.  2^  22^®  2  Sa.  6").  Now  ephodh  is  certainly  a  covering  of 
metal  or  with  metal  woven  into  it  (Is.  30^  Ex.  28**  39'^).  It  seems 
to  me  to  follow  as  a  certainty  from   i  Sa.  14s- >«  «  LXX,  30^  that 

•  Die  Geschichti  der  israelitischen  Religiotiy  Strassburg,  1 897,  pp.  29  and 
101. 

10  Beitrage  zur  israelitischen  und  jitdischen  Religionsgeichichte,  Leipzig,  1897, 
IL,  p.  Il5ff. 
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tphodh  has  this  meaning,  and  was,  therefore,  either  a  covering  over 
the  Vrim,  or,  better,  a  band  on  which  the  priest  carried  it."  " 

Professor  Kautzsch"  explains  ephod  as  '  covering,'  especially  the 
linen  shoulder  garment  of  the  priest.  In  the  Te:clhibel  it  is  always 
retained  wherever  il  signifies  an  image  of  Yahweh  used  for  oracular 
purposes,  overlaid  with  precious  metal  or  perhaps  more  correctly  a 
shoulder  garment. 

Professor  Budde  says;"  "It  is  true  that  ephod  signifies  also  a 
priestly  garment,  but  only  with  the  addition  barili  (i  Sa.  2";  a  Si.  6"; 
I  Chr.  15^).  Both  significations  are  later  combined  in  the  ephod  of 
the  high  priest  in  the  source  P,  the  shoulder  garment  into  which  the 
oracle  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  inserted.  The  old  ephod  of 
our  passage  and  those  referred  to,  must  somehow  have  represented 
the  Deity,  and  also  have  been,  at  a  later  time,  repudiated.  The 
gold  formed  the  covering  of  a  kernel  of  another  material ;  but 
whether  the  word  ephod  is  10  be  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to 
draw  ever,  cover,  according  to  Is.  30^,  remains  very  questionable." 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  description  of  the  ephod  as 
found  in  the  Priests'  Code  is  here  given,  being  condensed  from 
Ex.  z8  and  39. 

Ex.  39^ :  "  Moses  made  the  rphoW^*  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  line  twined  linen.  They  beat  the  gold  into  thin  sheets 
and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  in  the  purple,  in  the 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  twined  linen,  the  work  of  Ike  skilled  weaver. 
They  made  shoulder  pieces  for  the  ephod,  joining  togetiter:  the  ephod 
was  joined  together  at  the  two  ends.  Tlie  skilfully  wojien  piece  thai 
was  upon  il,  to  gird  it  on  with,  was  of  the  same  piece  and  similar 
workmanship.  And  he  made  the  ornament  (breastplate),  the  work 
of  the  skilled  weaver,  like  the  work  of  the  ephod.  The  ornament  was 
square  and  double,  being  a  span  in  length  and  breadth.  Tluy  bound 
the  ornament  by  its  rings,  to  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lacing  of 
blue  to  keep  it  in  place  on  the  skilfully  woven  piece  of  the  ephod  that 
it  might  not  be  loosed  from  the  ephod."  Ex.  z8*  :  "  Thou  shall  put 
in  ike  o^namr^s/ of  judgment  the  Urim  and  Tliummim  that  they  may 
be  upon  Aaron's  heart."     Ex.  39*^ :  "  Moses  made  the  robe  of  the 

*•  Dr.  Sellin'a  view  does  not  exactly  fil  either  of  ihe  two  classes. 

"  TexlMbel  Jts  Atlcn  und  .Veuea  Tescaments.  Etklarung  der  FremtiwoUct, 
S.V.  "  Ephod." 

>*  Ricklcr,  Freiburg,  1897,  p.  68. 

"  The  italicized  parts,  read  consecutively,  will  give  as  clear  an  idea  of  this 
ephod  as  can  be  gotten  from  such  a  coEifusing  desciiplion. 
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ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue,  and  the  hole  of  the  robe  in  the 
middle  of  it.  They  made  upon  the  skirts  of  the  robe  pomegranates 
of  blue,  etc." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  above  account,  taken  from  the 
book  of  Exodus,  is  several  centuries  later  than  the  latest  pre-exilic 
mention  of  the  ephod ;  and  to  attempt  to  make  it  a  starting-point 
in  an  investigation  of  the  ancient  ephod,  would  be  like  trying  to 
understand  Gutenberg's  first  attempt  at  printing  by  starting  with  an 
intricate  description  of  the  latest  cylinder  press.  If  one  is  con- 
strained to  question  the  later  composition  of  the  Priests'  Code,  the 
following  investigation  may  help  him  to  see  that  this  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary, but  rather  an  unavoidable,  conclusion. 

The  graphic  account  which  follows  presents  the  ephod  in  quite  as 
interesting  if  not  so  picturesque  an  aspect,  and  leads  one  to  inquire 
what  the  ephod  actually  was. 

In  2  Sa.  6"*^^  is  the  story"  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-Edom,  to  the  tent  '*  made  for  it  at  Jerusalem.  David 
had  not  only  succeeded  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  but  had  also 
married  his  daughter  Michal,  i  Sa.  i8^,  who  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  his  many  wives.  The  procession  in  which  the  Ark  was 
borne,  moved  along  with  pomp  and  ceremony.  David  danced  before 
the  sacred  palladium  with  great  enthusiasm,  being  girded  with  an 
ephod.  All  the  Israelitish  nation  assisted  in  bringing  up  the  Ark  of 
Yahweh  with  shouting  and  the  sound  of  trumpets.  As  the  Ark 
entered  the  city  the  women  lined  the  way.  David  danced  with  great 
spirit,  and  Michal,  looking  out  from  the  palace,  saw  him  and  became 
exceedingly  angry. 

The  Ark  was  at  length  placed  in  the  tent,  and  David,  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  the  long  festivity,  returned  to  his  palace  to  greet  his 
family.     So  far  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  she  forgot  all  other 

1^  Taken  from  the  document  J,  probably  not  later  than  850  B.C. 

1'  The  distinctive  name  for  the  Tabernacle  is  [3^0,  *  dwelling,'  though  it  was 
very  commonly  described  as  1L*"10  ?ni(,  'Tent  of  Meeting.'  David  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Priests'  Code,  Ex.  26  and  35,  but  impro- 
vises a  tent  for  the  reception  of  the  Ark.  A  comparison  of  2  Chr.  i*  with  i^' 
shows  that  the  *Tent  of  Meeting,'  1U10  b.lk,  was  at  Gibeon,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  David  could  have  known  of  such  a 
divinely  ordained  and  venerable  Tent,  made  especially  for  the  Ark,  and  then 
have  improvised  another.  The  consciousness  of  its  unfitness  leads  David  to  plan 
the  building  of  a  temple.  It  may  be  noted,  also,  in  connection  with  the  above 
narrative,  that,  if  our  explanation  of  ephod  be  correct,  David  could  not  have 
known  of  Ex.  20^,  forbidding  indecent  exposure  during  sacred  rites. 
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considerations,  Michal  went  out  to  meet  her  royal  spouse  and  said, 
"  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  himself 
to-day  in  the  sight  of  the  handmaids  of  his  servants,  as  one  of  the 
shameless  fellows !  "  David  said  to  Michal,"  I  will  dance"  before 
Yahweh !  Blessed  be  Yahweh,  who  chose  me  in  preference  to  thy 
talhcr  and  all  his  kin,  to  appoint  me  prince  over  the  people  of 
Yahweh  !  Therefore  I  shall  play  before  Yahweh.  And  even  if  I 
should  uncover  myself  sti!!  more  and  be  contemptible  in  thine  eyes, 
I  am  sure  that  the  girls  you  allude  to  will  respect  my  royal  dignity."  " 
The  story  closes  with  the  statement :  "  And  Michal  the  daughter  of 
Saul  never  had  another  child,"  Orthodox  commentators  attribute 
the  curse  of  barrenness  to  divine  retribution.  It  is  more  natural, 
however,  to  suppose  that  David  was  so  disgusted  with  Michal  that 
he  ceased  visiting  her,  which  was  social  death  to  the  member  of  a 
harem.  Michal's  jealousy  would  evidently  not  have  been  aroused 
if  ibe  ephod  had  been,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  toog  flowing 
garment.  It  is  more  likely  that  David  was  divested  of  his  clothing, 
as  was,  on  certain  occasions  {i:.g.  i  Sa.  19^)  customary  among 
Semitic  peoples  [see  Note  B'],  and  was  girded  with  the  ephod,  as  if 
an  apron,  or  as  Professor  Haupt  has  suggested,  a  loincloth. 

R^iMfe.  —  The  principal  views  regarding  the  c//io.('  are  as  follows  : 
(i)  It  was  always  a  garment  worn  by  a  priest;  (2)  it  was  always  a 
garment,  whether  on  priest  or  idol ;  (3}  it  was  a  garment  and  also 
an  idol ;  (4)  it  was  a  garment  and  a  quiver  or  quiver  belt.  The  only 
description  given  in  the  O.T.  shows  that  the  ephod  was  something 
depending  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  and  put  on  over  a  long 
robe.     But  this  entirely  fails  to  satisfy  the  narrative  in  2  Sa.  6. 

"The  Received  Text  is  evicleiilly  (orrupl.  After  the  words  .Tn"  "Jt'T'  ihe 
LXX  hH  mn-  -pTBI  Ip^j?.  The  phrase  SmB"  bv  seems  like  an  oplanaloty 
glon.  For  "rV|51%  'I  will  be  vile/  the  LXX  reads  Hal  droraXv^Sflirii^ioi  = 
Tt^J)"',  'I  will  nncovcr  myself,'  thus  making  clear  on  otherwise  confused  state- 
Rtent.  The  Masuretic  text  shows  signs  of  having  been  tampered  with.  *h?p31 
ia  an  indefinite  expression  not  corresponding  lo  MTO  "HB.  The  LXX  tcading 
HyUJ,  'in  thine  eyes,"  for  'in  my  eyes,'  brings  out  the  anlitheiis  which  hei 
between  Michnr*  feeling  and  that  of  the  handmaiiis.  Driver  strangely  neglects 
Hie  LXX  on  this  passage;  cf.  Note:  on  tht  Hcbreo,  Text  of  Samuil,  OjSoxA.I^O. 
p.  ala      The  Hebrew  teit  restored  w.uld  then  reaci :    71131  l|3"ltf   mT  "JfiS 

\h*-tB-  "50]  mrr  op  Sc  -rn  -nn  r\''-h  irvs  Ssm  ir=Ks  "a  -ma  irK  mrr 
"WK  pvi^ttn  DC1  y%'v^  btse  "nTn  nim  ts  "n^ui  smrT  -ith  Tisntoi 
I  mSJK  MB  11-OK 

"  Literally :  "  And  I  shall  play  before  Yahweh.  And  I  shall  uncover  myself 
mere  than  this,  and  I  shall  Iwcome  contemptible  in  Ihlnc  eyes,  but  with  the 
handmaids  which  you  spoke  of,  with  them,  let  me  be  honored." 
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2.    WHAT  WAS  THE  EPHOD? 

The  ephod  is  mentioned  in  seventeen  different  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  word,  with  slight  variation  in  form,  occurs 
fifty  times.  In  studying  the  different  passages,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  O.T.  is  not  a  homogeneous  whole.  If,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  ascertain  the  original  idea  of  the  ephod,  we  must  treat 
the  passages  in  chronological  order.  They  cover  a  period  of  about 
400  years,  approximately  from  800  B.C.  to  400  B.C.,  while  the  actual 
time  between  Gideon's  ephod,  Jud.  8^,  and  the  latest  mention  of 
the  ephod  may  have  been  well  on  to  1000  years.  There  was  time 
for  development ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  post-exilic  ephod  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  ancient  Israel. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  places  where  the  word  ephod  occurs 
belong  to  the  priestly  sections  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  which  are 
known  to  be  not  older,  in  their  present  shape,  than  500  B.C.  The 
historical  books  are  not  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  but  are  com- 
posed of  several  strata.  The  oldest  stratum,  or  what  is  called  the 
Judaic  document,  was  compiled  not  later  than  800  B.C.,  and  to  this 
document  we  must  assign  most  of  the  passages  from  Judges  and 
Samuel  in  which  the  ephod  is  mentioned.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  the  pre-exilic  passages  are  here  given. 

(1)  Jud.  827,  tj3  -.^n  (D)  mcrn  itus  imx  isn  tck*?  jirn;  imK  t?in  (j) 

Dtr  I^^HK  'rK'ir*,  **  Gideon  made  an  ephod  of  it  [the  gold  and  raiment], 
and  put  it  in  his  city  Ophra,  and  all  Israel  went  astray  after  it  there." 
LXX,  €/$  €(ptijb.  Alia  exempL  etpovS,  Procopius  in  Catena  Niceph.  T.  II., 
p.  180:  E0oud,  y^avT^lov  ij  ctduXov.  'A,  iir^vdv/xa,  V,  Fecittjue  ex  eo 
Gedcon  ephod,     Pesh.,  K^ru  "liUI. 

(2)  Jud.  175,  D-e^r.1  TBK  trn  d\-6k  n-a  'b  nro  ttricm  (j),  "Micah  had 

a  private  chapel,  and  he  made  an  ephod  and  teraphim.''  LXX,  e^a;^  koX 
0€pa<fny,  Syro-Hex.,  et  alia  exenipl.^  c<f>ov5;  'A,  iirufilda;  2,  fvdv/ia 
l€pa7tK6v;  'a,  tiop<f>u)/xaTa;  2),  itSioKa.  V,  Qui  aedicuiam  quoque  in  ea 
Deo  zeparavity  et  fecit  ephod  et  teraphim^  id  est,  vestem  sacerdotalem^  et 
idola  (O.L.  et  penates).     Pesh.,  KCnfi  mB  1Z'Q\ 

(3)  Jud.  i8»,  D-enn"!  TB«  7h\^T\  DT.rn  r^  ^D  OnrTn  (J),  "Do  you  know 

that  there  are,  in  these  houses,  an  ephod  and  teraphim?"  LXX,  c<^«8 
{a  I.  ex.  €<povd)  Kal  dipaipiv.  V,  Xostis  quod  in  do  mi  bus  istis  sit  ephod,  et 
teraphim  ?     Pesh.,  KCnfil  «mB1. 

(4)  Jud.  18I',  D-Cnrn  riKI  TEKH  n«%  "And  the  ephod  and  the  teraphim." 

Perhaps  a  later  addition,  cf.  Moore's  Judges,  Internat.  Com.,  p.  397,  and 
SBOT,,  Judges,^.  621. 
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(5)  Jud.  18",  D'tini  rn  TBIP  hot  DK  'np-l  (]),  -They  look  Ihe  image, 

the  ephod,  *nil  the  tecaphim."  LXX,  lal  fXo^ar  ri  -iXuwrtt  nal  rd" 
t^u)  [fl/io,  tipiiuS]  kbI  ri  Sfpatpiy.  V,  Tutfrnnt  igUtir  qui  inlraferant, 
Sfulfdle,  ephod,  tl  uhla. 

(6)  ju.i.  i8».  ^CB.1  n»P  »«-irn  nm  -nettn  nit  npi  (j),  -He  took  the 

Fphod,  the  temphim,  and  the  griven  image."  LXX,  rh  fpal  \atia. 
«^vi]  «ai  ri  Stpa*!*  Hat  rd  TXuirtif,  V,  it  lulit  tfhod  ft  iJoh,  ai 
nu/ffi/f. 

(7)  I  Sa.  2»,  13  TUB  iwn  -im  mrr  ■»  riK  ri-!PO  bicotin  {e«).  "S»mucl 

miniitcred  before  Ynhwrh,  a  child,  girded  with  an  tgioia  iaJA."  LXX, 
Kal  Za/aviiX  f)t  \nTavpyir  iyiinor  Kvpiau  rtuSApiOii  ripitfuaiUfot  (^i>) 
ffaS  {alia  exempli  flap"]-  'A,  /iririviia  fiaiiKiar.  S,  f*ouJ  JiireO^ 
e,  (*ua  ffap.    V,  /wr,  acciHc/ui  tfieJ  Unto.     Pebh.,  tWai  KmB. 

(8)  I  Sa.  i=»,  -,i;S  TBK  r*v'7  (R"),  'To  bear  an  ephod  before  Me."     LXX, 

ml  oTpdv  titavS  \alia,  htlnnon  iiioO'].     V,  tt  fortarct  tfhed  coram  me. 

(9)  I  Sa.  14°.  TC»  Kip  .  .  .  .TTHf  (J),  "Abijah  beating  an  ephod."     I.XX, 

arpiot  f^oua.     'A.  ifiipMv  iwiSAr^f.     V,  pertahut  tpkoJ. 

(10)  I  Sa.  14"'.  1D«  'ff  "'0X1  .  .  ,  <i^E»t>  nr-ii  rpnt6  "pikc  Tntr«  (j) 

IT,  "Saul  said  to  Ahijah,  Bring  hither  the  ephod,  for  he  bore  the  ephod 
at  that  time  among  the  Israelites.  .  .  .  And  Saul  said,  Withdraw  thy 
hands."  LXX,  fpoeiriarfi  rh  r^oui  -  Jri  airrbx  fjptt  ih  t^vi  \alia 
ixtmp}.,  Jti  J)»  %  ti^uirii  toB  fltoD]  in  tJ  ii^ipt  itilyji  ir,ijriat  IffpaijX  . .  . 
■at  ilrt  ZaouX  irpii  rir  Ufi^a,  £brd7a7(  rit  X'^P^t  "«"-      V',    Appliia 

I*  ml  ri  r^ufl  probably  indicates  that  TEXH  ^CB,  which  means  the  image  of 
the  ephud,  u  a  copyist's  ecroi,  reprcsenling  an  original  text  TBKTI  riKI  ?Bt)i*I. 
TJui  text  is  given  in  Field's  Htxnpln,  with  inp'p  for  inpi. 

"  HitroiiytHi  0pp.,  T.  vi.,  p.  903  r  Et  vcililus,  inquil,  ctat  Samuel  ephod  bad, 
id  est,  indumialv  linio  ;  ind  enim  linum  appellatui,  ttnde  et  bad1)134  Una  di- 
cnntut.  Pro  quo  llcbraico  Lalinoque  sermone  male  quidam  legunt  ephod  har; 
siqnidcm  bar  aut^/i'tu  apjicllatut  mt  frumenli  manipulus,  aut  eltclui,  aut  i)fX«t, 
M  est,  criipus. 

»■  The  Received  Text  reads :  rr.1  -3  ETT^Kn  pIK  mriT  rmi6  ':'1K»  IQin 
iSirW"  'J31  X1.TI  BTa  ffn'SKn  p-llt.  For  -Xn  piK  .-Wjri  mua  be  read,  with 
tXX,  TlDtin  rnrjrt,  not  only  because  the  Ark  was  at  Kirjath  JeatJm  at  the  time, 
but  because  the  instrument  of  divination  was  not  the  Ark,  but  the  ephod,  which 
T,*  takes  pains  to  tell  us  Ahijah  had  with  him.  TXtTKl  is  the  rtgular  enpressioo 
ued  with  Ihe  ephod  (ct.  33*  30').  As  to  bmSP"  -i^'- .  .  .  a'rhia  pni(  .Tn  •S, 
Dmer  remarks  (cf.  A'ltlei  oh  Sitmuil,  189O,  p.  84)  :  '?K~tr  '331  is  untranslatable, 
1  never  having  the  force  of  a  preposition  such  as  Cr,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
a  predicate  with  rr.1.  We  must  read,  with  LXX,  XlTt  DTa  TiVgn  K^i  *\-l  -0 
Jtl'lV."  "th.  It  is  certainly  belter  to  suppose  "J31  to  be  corrupted  from  "B? 
than  that  'ith  has  fallen  out,  leaving  '321.  Driver  (/flr,  lit.)  objects  thai  'ith 
Vtrltr  alone  at  the  end  of  a  clause  is  bald,  and  against  the  usage  of  Heb.  prose. 
It  ii  tnie  that  in  Joshua  and  Chronicles  Smf  13  is  more  common,  but  cf.  'JCS 
^mlr  in  Josh.  ll>2Sa.  to"- '»  1  Chr.  ig'"- 1',  also '^mtP- ■3BO  in  2  Sa.  10",  and 
hvriB'  Itha  in  i  Chr.  tyl'.  In  (wo  of  the  places  cited  'tXIIT  "SBS  ends  Ihc 
fint  half  of  the  verse,  and  btntrhv  stands  repeatedly  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
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(II)  I  Sa.  21  w,  TiBKn  nriK  n*?ot?3  ntDi*?  k\i  nsn . . .  rrbf  ann  (E1),  "The 

sword  of  Goliath  .  . .  there  it  is»  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  behind  the  ephod." 
LXX,  iveiKrifiiyri  ^v  iv  Ifiarlifi,  8  adds,  dirlau)  r^s  itru/ddos.^  Z,  €<f>ov8, 
'A,  ivepSt^fiaTos.     V,  «/  invoiutus  pallio  post  ephod, 

(12)  I  Sa.  22",  13  TIB^  Kt?'^  CTK  nrOPn  D^3br  KVin  OrS  TOI  (J),  "He 

killed  that  day  eighty-five  men  bearing  an  ephodJi  badhP  LXX,  irdi^of 
oXporrtki  €<f>ovd  [Alex,  \lvop].  'A,  <ftipopra%  itripSvfia  i^alpcrov,  V,  viros 
V€5iitos  ephod  lineo, 

(13)  I  Sa.  23*,  1T3  Tl^  TICK,  "An  ephod  went  down  in  his  hand."     Probably 

a  marginal  gloss;  cf.  SBOT,,  Samuel,  p.  70. 

(14)  I  Sa.  239,  TIDKn  mran  pSn  nr;?i^  '^K  IOKI  (J),  "  (David)  said  to  the 

priest,  Abiathar,  Bring  hither  the  ephod."  LXX,  irpocdyayt  rh  €4>ovd 
Kvplov.     'A,  ^77t<roi' t6  ^pSv/Lto  (fort.  ^ir^vSv/xa).     V ^  Applica*  ephod, 

(15)  I  Sa.  30^,  nn-SK  m^  mcKn  riK  K3  nr-an  . .  .nn-SK  *?k  -m  noun  (j) 

111  *7K  TICKH  riK,  "  David  said  to  Abiathar,  Please  bring  me  the  ephod; 
and  Abiathar  brought  David  the  ephod."  LXX,  irpo(rd7a7e  rh  €^vd; 
'A,  vpoaiyyiaov  5iJ  /lAot  rh  iTr^vSv/xa;  2,  (rr^aop  irpbt  fii  rijp  ^wfUSa; 
V,  Applica  ad  me  ephod. 
(16)  2  Sa.  6'*,  na  nie«  -li:n  niT  (J),  "  David  was  girded  with  an  ephodh 
badh?^  LXX,  ^i'5c5ukc1>j  (ttoK^v  ^^aXXoi' ;  'A,  hrMvpjx.  i^alperop ; 
2,  inrod&rrjp  (fort.  ^TCv5trrT;i»)  XtwOv.  Praeterea  MofUefalconio  edidit  : 
AXXos  e0w5  fivafftpov  ex  /  ParaL  I52^  «/  videtur.  V,  David  erat 
accincius  ephod  lineo.     Pesh.,  K2P21  KDIC 

(17)  I  Ki.  226,  ^3K  -rn  -36*?  (TBKn)  fiK  riKt?:  ^D  "^in-OK  K*?  nn  u?^\^  "i 

will  not  kill  thee  now,  because  thou  hast  carried  the  ephod  before  my 
father  David."  LXX,  koI  oC  Oapanbata  (re  &ti,  xipas  rijp  Kifiurbp  Ttjs 
SiaO-fiKTji  Kvpiov  ipiaviop  rod  iraTp6s  /xov.  V,  t^uia  portasti  arcam  Domini 
Dei. 
(18)  lies.  3S  (740  B.C.)  D-enm  TCK  r^l  .  .  .  bKltr  ^3n  irtr,  "The  Israelites 
shall   abide  without  ephod  and  teraphim."     LXX,  ovhk  Uparelas,  oOdi 

22  Hieronymus,  in  Epist.  LXIV.  ad  Fabiolam,  15  {0pp.  T.  I.,  p.  363)  :  Sextum 
est  vestimentum,  quod  Hcbraica  lingua  dicitur  ei'HOD.  LXX,  ivcjfiida,  id  est 
superhumeralc  appellant;    Aq.  ^t^i/Ju/xu,  nos  ^/^^j^/ suo  ponimus  nomine. 

28  See  above,  p.  3,  note  7. 

2*  This  passage  is  to  be  compared  with  i  Sa.  14^^,  where  Arh  was  evidently 
substituted  for  ephod  after  the  LXX  was  made;  see  note  21,  p.  9  above.  In  this 
passage  the  LXX  represents  a  text :  mrp  mn  pIK  DK  TKt?:  "2,  so  that  if  the 
change  of  TCK  to  pIK  took  place,  it  was  earlier  than  the  LXX,  provided  the 
LXX  has  not  been  altered.  There  are  two  arguments  for  reading  TEljt,  apart 
from  any  desire  to  suppress  the  word  ephod  (for  which  see  p.  40),  and  apart  from 
its  being  a  natural  thing  for  a  scribe  to  recall  the  bringing  of  the  Ark  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sa.  6),  and  write  pIK  for  TBK:  (l)  The  expression  is  unsuitable,  for 
no  one  person  ever  bore  the  Ark,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  IIBK  Kt!*3  is  the  regular 
expression  for  the  priest  with  the  ephod;  (2)  the  r^j/z/z-jr/ does  not  suit  Ark  and 
does  suit  ephod,  for  \.^^  refers  to  the  afflictions  which  Abiathar  shared  with 
David,  which  can  only  refer  to  the  time  when  David  was  fleeing  before  Saul,  and 
Abiathar  was  with  him,  bearing  not  the  Ark  but  the  ephod,  as  is  evident  from 
I  Sa.  23'  and  30". 
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t-tiXuv;   'A,  Hal  duo 


I   T(i 


lint  cphpii  It  sint  thtrapliiin ;    O.L.    ncgut 
aphim  ifenaUi).     Pcsh.,  KTICK  IPSb  K?T 


Two  post-exilic  passages  are  appended  : 
^  (rg)  h.  30". . . .  o-iin  "[?m  njpB  riBB  ruti  icon  ■^■oc  -ibx  nx  ^^kisbi, 

"Thou  shill  dctile  the  silver  plating  of  [hy  images  and  Ihy  molten  gL>lil 
bsnil',   thou  ihalt  scKtter  them."      LXX,  unl  iuokii  \alia  cximpl.  mii 

V,  laminas  scHlplilium  .  . .  vci/iaiinlwii  eenflatilis. 
\  (ao)  Ejt.  39»^-",  ITTIJ  tf*  Tan  ■pao  nm  .  .  .  Itm  (P),  -They  made  the 
mikbnhi  habbndh  ai  fine  linen,"  LXX,  lal  rd  irep.ffjcrt5  [6,  ^uS]  U 
piaaaa  KitttuitiUnii.  V,  feminnUa  quoquc  linta,  byisina.  The  Targum 
Onkelos  has:  "mi?  pai  KJlia  'nj-a  "r^;  Samaritan  Targum ;  V~TP 
Tira  n'7T3  se  nnKSC.  Pesh.  has  «(iai  KOmB  (i.f.  wtpl^u/ja  fiiiraovj. 
Tnrgum  Onkelos,  in  Lev.  6^,  gives  the  plural  fBJSai. 

^.    THE  FORM   OF  THE  EPHOD. 

I,    IKtfj  r/  a  Garment? 

Q  the  following  investigation,  the  word  cphod  will  refer  to  that 
f  which  was  in  use  before  the  Exile ;  and  the  chronological  order  will 
I  be  observed  wherever  conducive  to  practical  results. 

As  the  narrative  in  a  Sa.  6"  has  been  already  referred  to,*  we  may 

>egin  by  noting  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it ;  namely,  that  in 

[  spile  of  the  popular  view,  the  ephori  was  not  a  long  flowing  garment. 

1  David  admits  that  he  had  uncovered  himself  so  as  to  justify  Michal's 

I  censure,  had  it  not  been  b(/ere  Yahu'eh.     That  he  could  have  un- 

I  covered  himself  still  more  shows  that  he  was  not  nude,  and  suggests 

the  idea  that  his  brief  covering  answered  the  purpose  of  a  loincloth. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  post-exilic  account  of  this  event,  in 

I  Chr.  IS,  and  note  that  the  scribe  thought  it  indecorous.     Hence 

he  "clothed"    David  with   a  "long  linen   robe,""'   omitted  "11317 

*  Hieronymos,  XXIX.  ad  Marcellam;  Id  Osee  .  .  .  pro  sacerdotia  et  mamfes- 
MUnibus,  in  Hebtaeo  eat,  tint  Ephod  el  stnt  Tcrnphim  ;  eiout  Theod.  ct  Sym. 
buotuleruTit. 

*•  nan\  ioslead  of  DnM&I3%  with  the  LXX,  and  in  harmuny  with  "^BCS  and 
i   OTjH.    Foi  an  extemled  eonsi  derail  on  of  this  passage,  see  below,  p.  16  f. 
"  Cf.  Mcnt,  Chrcslem.  Targiim.  p.  214:  numquam  a  brevi  instructidum. 
*«Kohn,   Samar.   SiHiiiia.   Breslau,    186B.  p.    59,   commenting  on  11(20  (in 
t.  30**)  sayst  Der  UberscUer  hat  13  offenbar  gleich  dem  atab.  AJi/.f,  "wei*s 
in  "  genommen. 
M  See  above,  p.  6  f. 
"  I  Chr.  15",  p2  "I'CDa  "72-120   may  be  an  intentiimal  alleralion  uf  b'Sa 
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'girded'  in  connection  with  the  ephod,  and,  apparently  to  justify 
MichaFs  contempt,  substituted  for  H2*)pa  *  dancing/  the  word  pntTO 
'playing/  which  is  as  equivocal^*  in  Hebrew  as  in  English.  The 
episode  with  Michal  is  omitted. 

But  the  expression  in  2  Sa.  6",  "  girded  with  an  ephodh  badh^^ 
does  not  imply  a  garment.  David  does  not  wear  it,  it  is  hung  about 
his  loins  by  a  girdle.  In  the  same  way  a  sword  is  girded  upon  the 
loins.  The  original  meaning  of  *)3n,  as  of  Arab,  hagara,  is  'sur- 
round, enclose,'  etc. ;  hence  *  bind  on,'  and  also  *  prevent  access  to  * ; 
whence  nniJin  'a  girdle,*  corresponding  to  htgur,  'enclosure,  lap.' 
Now  mi3n^  is  the  word  used  in  Gen.  3^  for  the  fig-leaf  covering 
made  by  Adam  and  Eve,  "they  made  themselves  aprons,"  WS^ 
n*)in  Urh.  The  margin  of  the  A.V.  calls  it  "  a  thing  to  gird  on." 
The  meaning  is  evidently  a  loincloth.  The  Fr.  giron  has  the  mean- 
ing *  lap '  and  also  a  heraldic  design  of  triangular  shape,  like  a  primi- 
tive loincloth.*^  But  the  point  is  that  HJlPf  'gird'  does  not  imply 
a  garment,  but  a  girding,  which  is*  associated  with  the  waist  and 
loins. 

In  fact,  the  ephod  was  not  a  garment  at  all.  By  a  garment  is 
meant  something  that  is  worn  as  clothing ;  a  towel,  <f.^.,  is  not  a 
garment,  though  a  waiter  may  carry  it  on  his  arm ;  nor  is  a  crown, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  worn.  By  referring  to  the  passages  bearing 
on  the  ephod,  it  will  be  seen  that  twice  the  ephod  is  associated 
with  teraphim,  which  proves  nothing.  Gideon's  ephod  is  "  put " 
in  his  city  Ophra.  The  ephod  at  Nob  was  on  the  wall,  or  floor, 
with  Goliath's  sword  wrapped  in  a  mantle  "  behind "  it.  When 
Abiathar  flees  to  join  David,  he  takes  the  Nob  ephod  "in  his 
hand."  Three  times  the  ephod  is  "  brought "  to  a  person  to  be 
used  in  divination.  These  passages  would  surely  not  suggest  a  gar- 
ment. But  there  are  three  other  passages,  where  one  might  point 
to  the  English  versions  as  showing  conclusively  that  a  garment  was 
meant,  for  in  each  case  the  translation  is  "  wearing  an  ephod."     The 

81  Cf.  the  older  form  prGC  in  Gen.  26".  Professor  Ilaupt  has  kindly  pointed 
out  that  Arab,  ha  ah  III.  means  both  la  aha  and  jama' a  ;  ha' a/a  is  a  denomina- 
tive verb  derived  from  ha'/,  'husband';  cf.  Traife  =  ^x^^^  '"  note  12  of  Haupt's 
paper  on  **  Ecclesiastes  "  in  the  Philadelphia  Orit^ntai  S/ttdieSt  p.  265;  cf.  also 
the  use  of  /iidere  in  Hor.  Ep.  2,  2,  214;  and  "  play  "  in  Milton,  P.  L.  9,  1045. 

^'  For  other  instances  of  the  use  of  ■*.in  see  Ex.  12^^  Jud.  3^®  I  Ki.  20*"^ 
2  Ki.  aP  9I  Prov.  31I'  Is.  32^^  F^z.   23^^  etc. 

8®  For  a  photograph  of  such  a  loincloth,  see  Mission  Scientifique  du  Cap  Horny 
Hyades  et  Deniker  (Tome  VII.),  pi.  xii.,  Paris,  1891.    See  also  p.  42  below,  fig.  2. 
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^  verb  that  is  translated  "  wearing "  is  KVI  '  bear ' ;  the  Greek  and 
Latin  have  lupm  and  porlare.  But  there  are  no  instances  in  classical 
literature  of  atpw  or  portare  by  themselves,  meaning  to  wear  as  a 
garment ;  and  KtiTi,  one  of  the  commonest  verbs  in  the  O.T.,  used 
perhaps  a  thousand  times,  never  has  the  meaning  '  wear,'  except  it 
be  made  for  these  three  places,  as  in  the  English  versions.     In  one 

I  of  these  places,  1  Sa.  22'",  St.  Jerome,  influenced,  it  may  be,  by  the 
word  13,  supposed  to  mean  '  linen,'  '*  translates  vesti/es  ephod  Unto, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  since  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  the 
same.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  Ctntiiry  Dktionary  says  that  one 
meaning  of  wear  is  '  carry ' ;  as,  e^.,  country  people  will  advise  a 
person  to  wear  a  potato  in  the  pocket  to  keep  off  rheumatism ;  but 
the  converse  does  not  follow;  carry  never  means  'wear.'  These 
mistranslations  of  KCJ  by  the  English  "  wear  "  in  the  familiar  phrase 
"  wearing  an  ephod,"  together  with  the  anachronism  of  the  Priests' 
Code,  are  accountable  for  the  notion  that  the  ephod  is  essentially  a 


a.    Was  the  Ephod  an  Idol} 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  passages  in  Judges,  i  Sa.  21",  and 
Is.  30*,  where  almost  all  critical  commentators  have  felt  constrained 

,  to  suppose  that  an  idol,  image,  agalma,  or  the  like,  is  meant.     A 

\  notable  exception  is  Professor  Wilhelm  Lotz,  of  Erlangen,  whose 
admirable  article*  on  the  ephod  is  apparently  unknown  to  recent 

*  writers.  It  is,  of  course,  an  easy  way  of  escaping  a  difficulty  lo  say, 
here  the  ephod  is  an  idol  and  here  it  is  a  garment,  but  it  is  unscien- 
tific. The  feeling  that  it  was  a  makeshift  has  given  rise  to  many 
curious  conjectures,  to  show,  if  possible,  some  connection  between 

I  the  idol  and  the  garment ;  and  so  the  theory  has  been  evolved  that 
the  ephod  is  the  cmvriug  of  the  wooden  core  of  an  idol,  and  hence 
a  covering,  i.e.  a  garment.  Or,  working  in  the  other  direction,  it 
bus  been  thought  that  the  ephod  was  a  priestly  garment  on  an  idol, 
and  then  identified  with  the  idol.    Some  have  grasped  eagerly  at 

•«  a.  note  7  on  p.  3  "t""'"- 

**  In  German  the  verb  tragrn  may  translati:  bolh  KtTJ  '  bear '  and  I7S?  '  wear.' 
Thii  fact  ha«  aiiJcd  to  the  confusion,  since  by  Ihe  espressiun  EfhoJlrSger  no 
distinction  is  made  between  '  ephod-wearer  '  and  '  ephod -bearer,'  Since  w  riling 
the  above  I  have  noticed  that  Professor  Moore  observes  that  KIT!  does  not  mean 
"wemt'i  cf.  the  Inttrnal.  Com.  on  Judgis,  1895,  p.  381,  note. 

•'  See  Realencyklopadie  fur  frol.  Tkeologie  m.  Kirtke,  third  edition,  vol.  v. 
Leipiig,  iSgS,  under  "Epbod." 
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the  apparent  distinction  between  ephodh  and  ephodh  badh,  making 
the  former  an  idol  and  the  latter  a  garment,  thus  throwing  the  diffi- 
culty of  unifying  the  two  back  upon  the  Hebrews  themselves.  But 
the  distinction  does  not  hold  good.  Others,  not  finding  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  Masoretic  text,  wish  to  make  one,  and,  as  Wellhausen, 
propose  to  point  *T^BK  when  it  means  an  idol !  ^  But  it  must  first 
be  determined  when  an  idol  is  meant  If  the  LXX  is  any  criterion 
when  transliterations  are  used,  Gideon's  and  Micah's  ephod  would 
be  *nS^,  represented  by  €<^a)8,  and  the  other  places  *T1BK,  repre- 
sented by  c<^ov3.  But  those  who  understand  an  idol  always  take  it 
so  of  the  ephod  at  Nob,  where  the  Greek  has  shoulder  piece;  and  so 
the  distinction  is  merely  due  to  different  translators  pointing  an 
unknown  word,  sometimes  IIBK  and  sometimes  I^BS.  In  fact, 
they  are  all  forced  explanations,  arising  from  giving  undue  weight 
to  minor  details,  and  neglecting  the  fundamental  principle  that  a 
thing  is  what  it  is  used  for;  and  also  the  ethnological  axiom  that 
"  all  worships  that  contain  heathenish  elements  are  traditional,  and 
nothing  is  more  foreign  to  them  than  the  introduction  of  forms  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent  of  usage."  *  If  the  ephod  is  an  article 
of  clothing,  then  it  is  a  garment  and  is  worn ;  if  it  is  to  represent 
a  deity,  then  it  is  an  idol  and  is  worshipped ;  but  if,  being  neither 
of  these,  it  is  connected  with  sacred  lots,  then  it  is  a  means  of  con- 
sulting an  oracle  and  is  divined  with.  It  is  hard  to  discard  the 
notion  of  the  garment-ephod,  but  it  is  based  solely  on  mistranslations 
arising  from  preconceived  ideas,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
notion  that  the  ephod  was  an  idol.  The  expressions  upon  which 
the  idea  of  the  idol-ephod  is  based  are  the  following  from  Jud.  8^, 
TiSKb  pri?  imx  ^T\  "  Gideon  made  an  ephod  of  it "  (cf.  above 
p.  8,  No.  i).  This  cannot  be  forced  to  mean  that  all  the  gold  went 
into  the  ephod  —  IDIK  refers  as  much  to  the  purple  raiment  as  to 
the  gold  ornaments  —  probably  but  a  small  fraction  became  the 
material  of  the  ephod  (if,  indeed,  any  of  it  did  !),  as  this  very  con- 
densed statement  seems  to  cover  much  more  than  is  expressed  ;  for 
instance,  the  cost  of  making,  the  cost  of  the  shrine,  etc.,  IDIK  3¥!3 
nnsp  1T»,  "and  put  it  in  his  city  Ophra."  This  verb  is  usually 
translated  *  set  up,'  as  though  it  had  no  other  meaning ;  but  it  also 
signifies  '  put '  or  *  place,'  as  in  Jud.  6'^  Gideon  says,  "  Behold,"  "^^K 
rSCD,  "  I  will  put  a  fleece  of  wool  on  the  threshing  floor."     This 

^  Sec  GeschichU  IsraelSy  Berlin,  1883,  p.  95. 

**  Robertson  Smith,  O.  T.  in  the  Jnvish  Churchy  1 88 1,  p.  228. 
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perb  may  mean  simply  to  '  leave '  somewhere,  as  in  Gen.  33",  nJ'lJK 
"  I*t  IMC  now  leave  some  of  the  f>eop!e  with  thee."     One  might 
I  pertinently  argue  that  the  .Ark  was  an  idol,  because   i  Sa.  6" 
Bads  ins  WiC'l,  as  to  force  the  expression  in  the  case  of  ihe  ephod.** 
J  innK  '?mC"'  Ss  IJn,  "all  Israel  went  astray  after  it  there." 
KWithoui  this  comment,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  notion  of  an  idol-ephod 
■would  ever  have  been  evolved.     The  verb  tandh,  in  this  use,  occiirs 
Kighteet]  times,  and  is  usually  followed  by  "  after  "  strange  gods,  gods 
f  the  heathen,  or  idols,  also  "  from  "  the  true  God.     But  the  phrase 
"  can  also  be  used  of  seeking  "  after  a  man,"  and  "  unto  those  having 
familiar  spirits,"  Lev.   20'",  and  even  "  after  whatever  pleases  the 
eyes,"  Nu.  \^.     This  expression,*'  then,  does  not  always  mean  an 
w  idol,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  pressed  in  this  particular  instance,  to 
Bply  an  idol.     On  the  conlrary,  one  might  argue  that  Jud.  S"  was 
Conclusive  evidence  thai  in  verse  27  it  means  something  different, 
"  as  soon  as  Gideon  was  dead,"  the  Israelites  again  went  astray 
r  Baahm,  implying  that  when  he  was  alive  he  had  kept   them 
iwm  idolatry.      But  why  may  not  the  phrase  "IHK  .131  refer  to  a 
lB(-oracle,  as  may  also  be  the  case  in  Hos.  4"  (cf.  below,  p.  36'  ? 
"his  phrase,  however,  probably  represents  a  later  editorial  comment ; 
Blhe  original  narrative,  It  is  agreed,  had  no  criticism  to  make  on 
'  Gideon's   ephod.*'      But   a   narrative    that   has  Icen    added   to    is 
likely  to  be  inconsistent.      Professor  Moore,  of  Harvard,  has  sug- 
gested as  possible  thai  ephod  has  supplanted  a  word  like  elolum.     If 
so,  it  is  easy  to   account  for  the  condemnatory  comment,  but  it  is 
hard  10  see  how  ephod  cq-<M  have  been  substituted  and  the  comment 
allowed  to  stand,  in  an    age  when  the    ephod  was  unquestionably 
revered.     But  the  point  is  that  the  phrase  in  question  does  not  prove 
an  idol,  but  may  only  refer  to  a  popular  craze  for  some  unapproved 
use  of  divination. 

Again,  if  we  pass  to  Jud.  17  and  18,  Micah  makes  an  ephod  and 
teraphim.    There  seems  to  be  a  double  strand  in  the  narrative,  one 


"•  Profcraor  Moore,  in  Imirnatienal  Com.  JuJgfs,  1S95.  p.  379,  rcnilen  'set 
np,"  ind  makes  U  a  proof  along  with  the  neit  phrase,  that  the  ephod  was  "  clestly 
■n  iJol  of  sortie  kind."  He  concludes  that  this  verse,  Jud.  S^,  "  imperatively 
requites  thil  interptelatiot)." 

•"  For  an  eilended  examinalioo  of  the  phrase  idisdh  axri.see  my  paper  in  the 
Journal  Bflht  Amtrican  Orifntal  Sedity,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  64-69. 

"  In  ChranifoH  Hthr.,  1699,  p.  407,  1-VTK  in  this  passage  is  interpreted  to 
mean  -ifler  him,  i.e.  njdr  GiiieaH's  dtalh  ;  when  the  Israelite*  took  the  amiculttm 
and  used  it  in  idolalry. 
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part  of  which  tells  of  the  making  of  a  nSDfil  7DB,  "  a  graven  and 
a  molten  image,"  and  commentators  have  tried  to  establish  a  parallel 
between  them  and  the  ephod  and  teraphim  of  the  other  strand  of 
the  narrative.  Moore,  however,  ingeniously  eliminates  the  nSDfi,*^ 
showing  that  the  apparent  parallel  gives  no  ground  for  thinking 
Micah's  ephod  an  image.  Canon  Driver  is  certainly  right  in  styling 
Micah's  ephod  and  teraphim  "  instruments  of  divination."  ^ 

Again,  in  i  Sa.  21^°,  where  it  is  said  that  the  sword  of  Goliath  was 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  "  behind  the  ephod,"  it  is  commonly  held  to 
mean  that  the  ephod  must  have  stood  free  from  the  wall  in  order  to 
have  the  sword  behind  it,  thus  suggesting  an  idol ;  but,  as  Lotz  points 
out  (cf.  above,  p.  13),  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  sword  was 
a  trophy  or  votive  offering,  ein^  Art  Weihgeschertk,  and  was  hanging 
from  some  large  peg,  upon  which,  when  not  in  use,  the  ephod  also 
was  hung.  He  concludes :  To  decide  from  this  passage  that  the 
ephod  is  a  statue  standing  clear  of  the  wall,  an  image  of  Yahweh,  is 
incorrect. 

Finally,  there  are  other  commentators  and  scholars  from  Michaelis 
and  Vatke,  who  is  very  sure,  to  Duhm,  Smend,  Gesenius-Buhl,  Marti, 
and  Budde,  who  considers  it  "  very  questionable,"  who  hold  a  theory 
that  the  ephod  was  a  *  covering,  garment,'  or  '  mask '  of  an  idol  and 
so  practically  identified  with  it.  The  theory  that  HBK  meant  origi- 
nally '  to  cover'  is  based  on  Is.  30^'  (cf.  above,  p.  11,  No.  19),  which 
remains  to  be  considered.     It  reads  as  follows :   ''IM  riK  (DKDlfil 

01  cnn  "jnni  n^Dtt  nnsK  nsi  "jsds  h^u^,  "Thou  shait 

defile  the  silver  plating  of  thy  images  and  thy  molten  gold  band ; 
thou  shalt  scatter  them,"  etc.  Comparing  the  Greek  and  Latin 
versions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Latin  is  simply  Hebrew  in  Latin 
words  with  an  epexegetical  rendering  of  mSK  by  vesiimentum. 
The  Greek,  however,  is  a  translation,  treating  the  Hebrew  idiom 
in  the  first  half  as  an  instance  of  synecdoche.  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  rhetorical  figure,  where  the  silver 
plating  and  the  molten  gold  band  of  the  CTCS  are  put  for  the 
images  themselves.  To  think  with  Duhm,  that  the  writer  is  making 
a  special  point  of  the  outward  decoration  of  the  images,  is  to  over- 
look the  evident  condemnation  of  idols ^  not  merely  their  adorning. 
Cast  away  the  ''IBSC  and  you  still  have  the  7CB.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  nSCtt  is  parallel  with  ''TDS,  for  one  would  surely  expect  DbSfi, 

*2  See  Internat.  Com.  Judges,  1895,  P*  375  ^' 
*«  See  LOT.,  7th  ed.,  1898,  p.  168. 
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and  so  the  English  versions  have  tacitly  rendered  it.  But  the  chief 
difficulty  is  that  riDEO  never  means '  molten  image,'  when,  as  here, 
it  is  a  genitive.  It  means  a  '  casting,'  and  as  a  genitive  it  means 
that  the  nomen  regens  is  not  carved,  nor  beaten,  but  cast.  .TfHt  is 
the  regular  feminine  of  HBR,  and  HDES  rT5SI*  means  a  '  cast  band,' 
just  as  nSDO  hV2  is  a  'cast  calf,'  and  HDSa  "H^K  'cast  gods.' 
The  parallelism  is  between  "1E:£  and  mSK,  the  '  ornaments '  of  the 
D'TDS ;  and  [here  is  no  rule  that  requires  parallel  expressions  to  be 
synonyms  in  mote  than  one  sense.  The  two  things  are  ornaments ; 
il  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  both  be  coverings,  nor  of  the 
same  material.  But  the  '1S3I  was  not  a  covering  like  a  garment,  but 
apparently  a  decoration  of  an  image  made  with  silver  leaf,  —  some- 
thing to  make  it  shine.  The  aphuddah  "  was  like  it  inasmuch  as  il 
was  an  ornament,  a  gold  band,  whether  as  a  loincloth  or  belt  It  is 
impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  it  was  the  ancient  ephod.  Hence  there 
is  nothing  here  on  which  to  base  a  theory  that  the  ephod  was  an  idol. 

These,  then,  are  the  passages  that  are  claimed  for  an  idol-ephod, 
and  ail  of  ihera,  as  has  been  shown,  are  patient  of  a  quite  different 
interpretation.  It  is  possible  to  grant  that  they  may  be  understood 
of  an  idol,  if  this  fact  were  assured  beforehand ;  but  to  ground  a 
lheor>-  on  them  that  is  inconsistent  with  passages  better  understood, 
is  unscientific. 

But  if  the  ephod  was  not  an  idol,  neither  was  it  a  gold  covering  of 
B  wooden  core.  This  distinction  belongs  more  to  craftsmen  than 
to  critics;  for  what  worshipper  in  gazing  at  such  an  idol  (for  idol 
it  would  be)  could  distinguish  between  the  inner  core  and  the  outer 
covering?  There  is  no  doubt  that  wooden  kernels  were  overlaid  with 
gold  and  silver,  as  in  Baruch  6^,  but  they  were  idols  not  ephods, 
Etymologically  nothing  is  gained,  for  the  denominative  from  ephod 
is  not  '  to  cover  '  but '  to  hind.'  Another  theory  has  been  advanced 
by  Duhm,*'  that  the  ephod  was  the  mask  of  the  idol,  which  was  worn 
by  the  priest  in  consulting  the  oracle.     But  the  girding  of  the  ephod 


"  The  derived  meaning  of  mCK, '  liiniiing,'  from  TICK  (see  below,  p.  45),  a 
confnmeil  hy  the  lateness  of  this  venc,  which,  by  Uuhni  (cf.  Marti),  is  placed  oi 
Ute  even  as  the  second  century  B.C.  Il  ia  apparently  a  misplaced  verse,  as  il  does 
not  accord  with  the  context,  which  is  improved  in  point  of  coherency  by  omitting 
it.  Perhaps  il  belongs  alter  Is.  31',  where  it  harmoniitcs  with  the  conteil.  Hie 
interpolation  of  passages  referring  to  idols  is  not  oncommoD  in  Isaiah,  as  Professor 
H*upt  has  pointed  out  in  his  reconstruction  of  Is.  40;  see  Drugulin'i  MarkUeini, 
Leipzig,  1901;   cf.  Is.  4oii'.*i4i».7  44«-Jii4fiM, 

"  Das  Buih  /tiaia,  1S9Z,  on  30=*. 
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was  not  over  the  eyes,  but  about  the  loins  (cf.  above,  p.  12).  Again, 
to  escape  the  idol-ephod,  if  possible,  the  theory  has  been  advanced, 
most  recently  by  Marti,  that  the  ephod  was  a  gold  or  cloth  garment 
hung  upon  an  idol.  That  this  was  customary  among  the  Hebrews 
is  not  clear,  but  for  other  Semitic  peoples,  see  Baruch  6*^.  Granting 
the  fact,  however,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  the  garment  was  the 
chief,  and  the  idol  the  inferior,  object  in  the  cult?  If  people  were 
led  into  idolatry  by  an  idol  with  a  garment  on  it,  it  certainly  was  not 
due  to  the  garment !  This  theory  starts  with  the  idea  that  the  ephod 
was  a  garment.  It  is  consistent,  but  the  starting-point  is  wrong. 
The  ephod  is  an  instrument  of  divination. 

B,    THE  USE  OF  THE  EPHOD. 

Important  as  is  the  light  thrown  upon  an  unknown  object  by  its 
context  and  environment,  it  is  altogether  inferior  to  that  which  comes 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  use.  In  about  half  the  passages  cited  for 
the  ephod  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  use.  To  say  that  the  ephod 
had  always  a  religious  significance  is  not  to  point  out  a  use.  To  say 
that  "  bearing  an  ephod  "  is  almost  synonymous  with  priest  is  true, 
but  it  does  not  tell  what  the  ephod  was  for.  It  does,  however,  enable 
us  to  draw  a  reasonable  inference,  that,  as  one  of  the  chief  duties, 
if  not  the  foremost  duty,  of  a  priest^  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  was 
to  obtain  divine  oracles,  so  the  ephod,  his  constant  companion,  was 
used  in  divination.  Some  travelling  Danites  (Jud.  18*  ^^)  learn  that 
Micah  has  an  ephod  and  teraphim,  and  immediately  desire  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  On  a  subsequent  migration,  they  carry  off  for  their 
own  use,  priest,  ephod,  and  teraphim.  David,  during  his  flight  from 
Saul,  is  accompanied  by  the  priest  Abiathar ;  and  on  two  occasions, 
I  Sa.  23^  30^,  it  is  recorded  that  he  said  to  the  priest  TSKH  HtT'^Sn, 
"  Bring  me  the  ephod."  ^'     Abiathar  brought  the  ephod,  and  David 

*•  In  ancient  Israel,  religious  functions  were  not  restricted  to  a  special  order 
of  men  (cf.  below,  p.  41,  n.  103),  but  every  man  was  free  to  offer  sacriBce  or  obtain 
oracles  by  the  use  of  lots.  Later  the  oracular  function  was  restricted  to  a  particu- 
lar order,  and  ephod-bearcr  became  synonymous  with  priest.  The  Hebrew  [HD, 
priest^  is  the  Arabic  kahitty  *  foreteller.'  Later  still  the  function  of  sacrifice  was 
taken  over  to  the  priests,  and  the  oracular  function,  at  least  in  theory,  was 
restricted  to  the  high  priest.  For  a  similar  change  among  the  Incas  of  Peru,  see 
R6\nlle,  Hibbert  I.€ctureSj  1884,  p.  230  f. 

*^  Bertheau,  Das  Buck  der  Richter  und  Kuth^  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  163,  says: 
"  The  demand  of  David,  *  Bring  the  ephod,'  means  the  same  as  *  Consult  Vahweh.' 
But  it  is  David  who  consults  Yahweh.    The  words  are  plain  enough,  and  there 
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inquired  of  Yahweh.  In  both  instances  the  answer  David  r 
what  one  might  get  by  drawing  lots.  In  addition  to  these  passages, 
there  is  a  similar  one  in  i  Sa.  14",  which  will  be  considered  later, 
where  Saul  says  to  the  priest  Ahijah,  "  Bring  the  ephod,"  and  appar- 
ently consults  the  oracle  as  David  did.  Now  three  such  indisputable 
instances,  where  the  action  has  every  appearance  of  being  quite 
customary,  seem  to  establish  the  point  that  the  ephod  is  directly 
connected  with  divination.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  there 
is  nothing  in  any  other  passage  bearing  on  the  ephod  to  oppose  this 
conclusion.  One  other  passage  may  be  noted  in  this  connection. 
In  I  Sa.  a8",  where  Samuel's  spirit  is  brought  up  to  be  consulted  by 
Saul,  as  in  his  lifetime,  he  comes  up,  according  to  a  variant  of  the 
LXX,**  with  an  ephod  about  him. 

To  discover  what  purpose  the  ephod  served  in  divination,  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  that  subject.  By  divination  is  meant, 
foretelling  events  by  means  that  are  directly  influenced  by  supernatural 
power.  Among  the  ancients,  the  means  used  were  legion ;  but  among 
the  Hebrews  hardly  more  than  three  kinds  were  practised,  —  divina- 
tion by  clairvoyance,  by  dreams,  and  by  lot.  The  first  was  the  office 
of  the  seer ;  the  last,  at  least  in  the  early  days,  that  of  the  priest. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only 
divination  by  lot."  The  point  to  be  determined  is  how  the  ephod 
was  used  in  divining  by  lot.  In  the  performance  of  this  fiinction, 
only  two  things,  apparently,  were  indispensable  ;  the  sacred  lots  and 
some  receptacle  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  ephod  may  have 
been  such  a  receptacle.  Its  association  with  *13n  '  gird '  suggests  an 
apron  from  which  the  lots  were  cast,  or  a  bag  or  pouch  girded  about 
the  loins.  To  determine  which  of  these  the  ephod  was,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  lots  were  used, 

is  no  suggestion  of  technical  longuagc.  The  ciipression  is  verbally  varied  in  30^ 
where  '?  shows  that  David  wanted  the  ephud  to  use.  If  Abiathai  had  carried 
David's  mouchoir  (in  modern  Hebrew  ITID  =  su.iiriu!»),  he  mighl  have  ailced 
Tor  it  in  the  same  way  (cf.  z  Ki.  4''),  with  the  addition  uf  the  suffix  of  the  drO. 

"  The  reading  of  this  variant,  of  uncertain  origin,  is  irl)p  rpta^dripBt  itajiiil- 
tur,  tal  airbt  ire/n^^Xq^Mi  («k>uS.  But  even  supposing  the  Hebrew  T'CK  rW3 
inslcad  of  "yrn,  the  verb  HtSP,  which  is  never  used  with  llfiK,  wouhl  go  far  to 
condemn  the  reading. 

*'  The  expression  divinalUii  iy  lola  used  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
lot,  and  therefore  includes  arrows  and  rods,  but  does  not  include  dice,  which  were 
Dot  used  as  sacred  lots  (cf.  below,  p.  25). 
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I.  The  Connection  of  the  Ephod  with  Divination, 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  was  not  among  the  Hebrews  that 
diversity  in  the  methods  of  divination  that  obtained  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  also  other  Semitic  peoples.**  Apart  from 
the  office  of  the  seer,  and  ambiguous  allusions  to  the  rod  and  to 
teraphim,  the  method  was  always  casting  lots.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  early  times  as  well  as  much  later,  the  Hebrews  constantly 
sought  the  will  of  God  by  lots.  In  order  to  use  such  means,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  receptacle  in  which  the  lots  are  placed. 
From  the  passages  aheady  examined,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
ephod,  whether  of  gold  or  cloth,  was  such  a  receptacle.  It  could  be 
carried  about  by  the  priest  or  girded  upon  the  loins  for  use. 

The  fact  that  the  ephod  was  girded  upon  the  loins  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  both  hands  must  be  free  to  use  it,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  lots  were  drawn  out  of  it.  An  examination  has  been  made  of 
all  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lots,  to  determine  whether 
they  were  drawn  or  cast ;  for  this  point  is  essential  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  ephod.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  passage 
which  gives  any  hint  as  to  how  the  ephod  was  used —  i  Sa.  14^^-"", 
which  may  be  assigned  to  a  time  prior  to  800  B.C.  and  may  be  a 
contemporary  account.  The  text  is  corrupt,  but  can  be  restored 
from  the  Versions  (cf.  above,  p.  9).  The  previous  narrative  tells 
how  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  had  put  the  Philistines  to  rout, 
causing  a  great  tumult  which  was  noticed  by  Saul's  watchmen  at 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  Saul  at  once  assembled  the  people,  and  found 
that  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  were  missing.  Thereupon  he 
said  to  the  priest  Ahijah,  "  Bring  the  ephod."  While  Saul  was  speak- 
ing with  the  priest,  the  tumult  in  the  Philistine  camp  burst  out  anew 
and  grew  louder  and  louder.  At  this  point  there  is  a  break  in  the 
narrative,  and  a  blank  space  in  the  text  (pIDB  S5CDKD  KpDS) "  — 
possibly  indicating  a  lacuna  —  then  Saul  said  to  the  priest,  "Take 

^^  Sec  Haupt's  "  Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levitical  Ritual,"  in  vol.  xix 
of  JBL.,  p.  56. 

*i  This  Masoretic  note,  of  course,  means  only  that  there  was  a  break  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse,  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  surface  written  on,  or  quite  possibly 
by  illegibility  of  writing  or  an  erasure,  in  the  archetype  from  which  all  subse- 
quent copies  of  the  O.T.  are  derived  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  O.T.  in  Jnv.  Churchy 
2d  ed.,  p.  56;  Lagarde,  J//////<'/7m  T.,  19  ff.,  cf.  (Jesenius-Kautzsch,  §3,^.).  It 
is  the  lack  of  connection  with  what  follows  that  suggests  a  lacuna.  One  would 
expect  the  priests'  answer  in  the  negative,  which  Saul  characteristically  refused 
to  accept. 
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out  thy  hands.""  Thereupon  Saul  called  out"lo  attack;  the  people 
with  him  took  up  the  shout  and  they  came  to  the  battle.  The  inter- 
est in  the  narrative  for  this  investigation  centres  in  the  words  of  Saul 
to  the  priest,  "Take  away"  or  "withdraw  thy  hand,"  or  "hands," 
if  we  adopt  the  plural  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Hebrew  may  be  read  either 
way.  These  words,  as  a  rule,  are  interpreted  to  mean  that  Saul, 
naturally  impatient,  told  the  priest  to  cease  consulting  the  oracle. 
Thenius,  for  instance,  says,  "'Withdraw  thy  hand,'  i.e.  let  it  be;  we 
will  not  draw  lots."  That  this  exegesis  is  not  satisfactory  is  shown 
by  the  emphasis  which  commentator  place  upon  Saul's  natural 
impatience.  He  would  not  wait  for  Samuel  on  one  occasion ;  but 
his  impatience  on  this  occasion  was  not  so  much  due  to  temperament 
as  to  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  I  On  the  other  hand,  Saul  was  like 
the  men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  too  superstitious  to  take  any  step 
without  using  divination,  and  when  by  ordinary  means  he  could 
obtain  no  favorable  answer,  he  must  have  recourse  to  witchcraft. 
Other  commentators,  again,  explain  the  passage  by  an  inference 
drawn  from  it  in  this  way :  if  Saul  did  not  wait  to  consult  the  oracle, 
it  must  have  been  very  complicated  and  long,  says  Benzinger;" 
another  commentator  tjuotes  Benzinger  to  the  etlect  that  the  con- 
sultation of  the  ephod  was  a  long  process,  and  this  is  the  reason  Saul 
did  not  wait.  But  if  the  ephod  was  not  a  magical  affair,  as  almost 
all  the  modem  commentators  vaguely  imply,  but  merely  an  apron 
from  which  the  lots  were  cast,  or  a  pouch  into  which  the  priest  put 
his  hands  and  drew  the  lots,  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  Saul 
was  in  a  hurry  to  attack  the  Philistines,  and  said  to  the  priest,  "Take 
thy  hands  out,"  in  order  that  he  might  know  the  decision  of  the 
oracle.  In  regard  to  the  answer  given  by  the  lot-oracle,  it  is  possible 
that  in  i  Sa,  28°  we  should  translate  irUS  K7  "  did  not  give  a  favor- 
able answer,"  instead  of  "answered  him  not."  The  verse  will  then 
read,  "  When  Saul  inquired  of  Yahweh,  Yahweh  did  not  give  him 

™  IT  lb";  LXX,  Zvtiytyt  tit  X'^f"  "■*"■  T^  '■  prol'sWy  written  defec- 
tive for  1~T.  as  -pTI,  'thywajis,*  for  7=11,  in  Ex.  33!'  Jos.  l«  Ps.  119";  also 
DST  for  B3T  in  Ps.  (34';  cf.  Ges.-Kautach,  §91,*.  »]bl(, 'withdraw-.'  though 
the  ordinary  meaning  is  'gather';  it  is  used  of  Jacob  'drawing'  bis  feet  into  bed, 
and  also  being  '  taken '  to  his  people,  Gen.  4^^;  it  has  the  meaning  '  to  lake 
•way'  in  Is.  161"  jyl  6tf"  Jer.  48»«  Hos.  4"  Joel  2'"  3,''. 

"  |5^  may  be  read  pDW  with  V,  conctomavit,  and  frequently  LXX,  tfiitist. 

*•  J/it.  Arihaologii,  p.  408,  But  he  continues  quite  rightly !  "  if  one  had  to 
exclude  by  a  series  of  questions  the  diHereot  possibilities,  as  this  is  very  clearly 
represented  in  I  Sa.  lo*^-."  It  was,  however,  a  simple  matter  when  but  one 
question  was  put. 
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a  favorable  answer,"  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  Prophets." 
It  is  evident  that  Saul  tried  one  method  of  divination  and  then 
another,  and  finally  resorted  to  witchcraft.  It  seems  impossible  that 
the  use  of  the  sacred  lots  should  give  no  answer  at  all,  though  tradi- 
tion probably  allowed  but  one  use  of  them  in  a  single  inquiry.  In 
the  present  case,  Saul  presumably  received  a  favorable  answer. 
This  seems  a  satisfactory  glimpse  of  the  ephod  in  use,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it  would  be  that  the  ephod  was  a  receptacle  into 
which  the  hands  are  put  to  draw  the  lots. 

But  as  lots  are  almost  always  spoken  of  as  cast,  the  question  arises 
whether  in  antiquity  the  custom  of  drawing  lots  ever  obtained. 
There  are  ten  verbs  in  Hebrew  which  are  used  in  connection  with 
lots  in  the  O.T.  They  are :  K5C^  hSsH,  hSs,  }n:,  h^Ti,  S-^Sn, 
7B3,  ']'*Sc?n,  T^^  and  HT'.  Seven  of  them  mean  *  to  cast,  throw, 
let  fall  *  ;  while  three  signify  *  to  come  up '  and  '  out,'  as  from  a 
shaken  receptacle.  These  verbs  seem  to  show  that  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  at  least,  lots  were  not  drawn,  but  cast.  Among 
the  Romans,  also,  the  common  expression  is  "  to  cast  lots."  Cicero, 
however,  mentions,  as  if  nothing  unusual,  that  the  oracular  lots  in 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  at  Praeneste  were  mingled  and  drawn  by  a 
child.  Quid  igitur  in  his  \^sortibus'\  potest  esse  certi,  quae  Fortunae 
monitu  pueri  manu  miscentur  atque  ducuntur.^  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  liiadf  III.  316  ff.,  we  read  that  Hector  shakes  the  lots  in  a 
helmet  with  an  up  and  down  motion,*^  with  averted  face  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  partiality,  and  the  lot  of  Paris  quickly  leaped  forth.*^ 
In  the  same  way  the  ephod,  if  it  were  originally  a  loincloth  as  has 
been  suggested  (cf.  above,  p.  7),  would  furnish  a  lap  from  which 
the  lots  could  be  cast.  That  the  shaking  of  the  lap  was  to  some 
extent  a  familiar  action,  is  seen  from  Neh.  5^^,  "  I  shook  out  my  lap, 
saying,  so  God  shake  out  every  man  from  his  house."  But  in  Prov.  16*^ 
we  read : 

^*  Professor  Haupt  has  shown,  in  BELR.,  note  47  (see  JBL,,  1900,  L),  that 
?T3r,  when  indicating  the  answer  to  an  oracle,  technically  means  the  favorable 
answer. 

^  De  Divinatione,  IL  41,  86. 

^"  Professor  Gildersleeve  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  the  motion  was  indicated 
by  the  verb  xdWctv  which  is  used  of  Hector  dandling  his  little  son. 

^  &j  Sip  (<PaVf  ir'dWev  di  fi4yas  KOpvdaloXos'EKTUjp 
hyp  6p6<M)V  Tldpios  di  dou>%  4k  K\rjpo%  6pov<T€v. 

I  have  to  thank  Professor  Haupt  for  the  additional  references :  Sophocles,  Eiectra^. 
710;  Alcman,  fragment  63,  11.  24,  400;    15,  191 ;   Herod.  3,  128. 
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■BBca  ^2  .Trrm 

The  lot  is  cast  in  the  la|]. 

But  (he  whole  iMspusing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord. 

Evidently  the  verse  does  not  fit  the  theory  of  casting  oaf  of  the  lap. 
The  word  p'H  [sec  Note  C],  rendered  'lap'  in  this  verse,  is  ambigu- 
ous. The  English  word  associated  with  it  is  '  bosom,'  as  also  with 
sinus  and  koKtto^.  But  it  is  quite  misleading  to  translate  p'H  by 
'  bosom.'  It  is  true  that  bosom  has  a  wide  range  of  meanings,  but 
the  universal  significance  of  the  word  when  used  alone  is  that  part 
of  the  body  where  the  heart  is  ;  and  this,  it  may  safely  be  said,  pTI 
never  means.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  say,  "  My  reins  are 
consumed  within  my  bosom,"  and  in  Job  19"  pTI  evidently  refers 
to  the  abdominal  cavity  including  the  liver  and  intestines,  tlie  seat 
of  the  affections  among  the  ancients,  which  we  associate  with  the 
heart,  and  the  upper  or  thoracic  cavity  of  the  body.  This  is  respon- 
sible for  the  confusion  in  the  rendering  of  p'H,  and  the  same  exists 
in  regard  to  sinus  and  koKvo^.  '  Bosom'  or  '  heart '  is  a  legitimate 
translation  so  long  as  they  are  used  merely  for  the  abstract  idea  of 
affection;  but  when  the  ancient  seat  of  the  passions  had  given  rise 
to  a  whole  sphere  of  associations  with  that  part  of  the  body  about 
the  loins  and  waist,  such  a  translation  as  '  bosom '  is  entirely  mis- 
leading. In  sinus  and  koXitos  the  original  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
bulging,  protuberance,  etc.,  hence  the  part  of  the  body  containing  the 
viscera ;  then  the  folds  of  a  garment  where  it  hangs  over  the  girdle ; 
whence  the  lap,  a  place  of  concealment,  a  pocket ;  and  even  a  con- 
cave surface,  bowl,  urn.  The  etymology  of  pTI  is  not  clear,  but  its 
meanings  have  developed  on  the  same  lines.  Hence  when  we  read, 
"The  lot  is  cast  in  the  pTl,"  the  reference  is  not  necessarily  to  the 
lap  of  a  garment,  but  mote  likely  to  a  pouch  or  urn.  But  this,  again, 
does  not  accord  with  the  verbs  which  seem  to  mean  '  cast  out  of,'  as 
Hector  cast  the  lot  out  of  the  helmet. 

The  word  that  is  almost  invariably  used  in  general  reference  to  lot 
casting  is  bll)  '  lot,'  The  SlU  is  originally  a  pebble,  thus  suggest- 
ing that  lots  were  commonly  small  and  round.  They  may  have  been 
black  and  white,  or  inscribed  with  some  symbol.  In  Lev.  le'''^  Aaron 
casts  lots  for  the  scape-goal :  mS"l3  □"!'Stt?n  ""311?  b"  ['inx  JfUl  and 
hrmr^  T^S  rhv  ICK  -|'T?tt?n,  instead  of  rendering  with  the  R.V., 
"Aaron  shall  east  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  and  the  goal  upon 
which  the  lot  fell,"  it  is  better  to  read,  "  Aaron  put  the  lots  for  the 
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two  goats  into  some  receptacle,  and  the  goat  upon  which  the  lot 
came  up,*  plainly  referring  to  a  receptacle  answering,  perhaps,  to 
the  helmet  of  Hector. 

But  in  the  Talmudic  tract  Yoma  (KfiV),  4,  i,  the  whole  matter  is 
put  in  a  different  light.  Here  we  read,  "The  high  priest  put  his 
hands  into  the  urn  and  took  out  two  lots ;  upon  one  was  written  For 
Yahwehf  and  upon  the  other  was  written  For  Azaze/"  ^  Evidently 
this  was  the  traditional  custom  of  drawing  lots.  The  word  for  *  urn,' 
'^ST'p  or  ''S7|5,  seems  to  be  the  late  Greek  KeU-my,  possibly  akin  to 
koXtto?,  something  hollowed  out.  The  Gemarah  explains  that  the 
''S^p  'urn'  was  made  of  wood,  but  on  one  occasion  a  man  had 
become  renowned  by  making  one  of  gold ;  that  the  high  priest 
snatched  the  lots  out  quickly  so  as  not  to  feel  of  them ;  that  the  lot 
which  was  drawn  in  the  right  hand  was  for  the  goat  which  was  near 
his  right  side,  and  it  was  considered  a  happy  augury  when  the  right 
hand  held  the  lot  inscribed  HliT^. 

The  Talmudic  tract  Bdbd  Baihrd  (K^rO  KM),  122,^,  also  has 
an  instructive  account.  Eleazar  stands  before  Joshua,  bearing  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  and  casting  lots  to  divide  the  land  among  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  There  were  two  urns  used,  one  containing 
twelve  lots,  each  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  written  on  it ;  the  other 
containing  twelve  apportionments  of  land.  The  priest  put  one  hand 
into  each  urn,  and  drew  in  one  hand  the  tribe,  and  in  the  other 
hand  the  portion  of  Canaan  which  was  to  be  theirs.  In  both  this 
instance  and  in  the  one  before  mentioned,  there  was  a  solemn  com- 
muning with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  believed  to  direct  the  drawing. 
This  drawing  of  lots  suggests  the  comparison  of  the  method  of  choos- 
ing officers  at  Athens,  where  two  urns  were  used,  one  for  the  names 
of  the  candidates,  the  other  with  white  and  colored  beans,  the  person 
being  chosen  whose  name  was  drawn  simultaneously  with  a  white 
bean.*" 

Of  course  the  Mishnah  is  not  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  claims  in 
Pirq^  dbdth  (niDK  p'HS),  I.  i,  to  record  faithfully  the  ancient  oral 
law,  and  it  reaches  back  as  a  written  authority  to  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Here  then  we  have  a  clear  tradition  that  the  lots  were  put 
into  an  urn,  or  two  urns  as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  then  dratvn, 

wv*?!?  nina  ipiki  czh  r*?!?  siriD  -tnx  fn-'^T:  ^vs  nbrm  ^thp^  ^iid 

^  See  Seyffert's  Diet,  of  Classical  AntiquiiieSt  unilcr  "  Oflficials."  The  urn 
used  was  called  K\rip(arpl%\  cf.  on  this  subject,  Kkripbo)  dfitpdv,  *to  obtain  an  oracle 
by  lot ';   K\dpoii  $€oirpoiri(aVf  *  to  divine  by  lot  ";   cf.  Eur.  Phocnissic,  852. 
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oral  tradition  helps  one  to  understand  the  account  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Canaan  as  given  in  Joshua,  For  instance  in  Josh.  1 7"  we 
find  the  descendants  of  Joseph  complaining  that  Joshua  had  placed 
for  them  but  one  portion  for  an  inheritance,  whereas  they  were  really 

two  tribes,  inx  Ssm  irw  S-iu  rhn:  'b  nnn:  sno.  This  seems 

to  point  to  ihe  two  urns,  one  for  the  lots  and  one  for  the  apportion- 
tnenls,  and  the  traditional  method  of  drawing  lots.     We  may  compare 

lere  a  passage  in  Acts  S",  where  Peter  tells  Simon  Magus  that  he  has 
ither  part  ('?3n?)  nor  lot  (SlU?)  in  the  matter.     0C«  .Vr.  to. 
ouSi  KXripot  iv  Tiu  \6yio  Tovrif'"'  —  nothing  in  either  urn,  may 
ive  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who  was  doubtless  familiar  with 

[ewish  customs  ;    or  more  likely  the  expression  was  idiomatic  and 

iriginated  in  this  custom.  Cf.  Sap.  x'. 
But  notwithstanding  these  undoubted  instances  of  drawing  lots, 
le  fact  remains  that  the  verbs  used  to  express  the  use  of  lots  are 
almost  all  verbs  of  casting.  To  settle  the  matter,  if  possible,  ihe 
crucial  instance  of  casting  lots  for  the  robe,  Ps.  22'",  was  chosen  for 
investigation,  as  being  the  one  most  commonly  associated  with  cast- 
ing dice.  This  suggested  Roman  usages  and  the  child  drawing  the 
lot  at  the  FrKoestine  Oracle.  Authorities  like  Pauly,  Smith's  C/assi- 
tal  Antiquities,  and  Marquardt's  Romiuke  Slaatsvtrwaltuiig  have 
accepted  the  expression  "  to  cast  lots  "  as  stating  some  unexplained 
custom.  The  latter,  however,  refers,  in  a  note,  to  Servius  on  the 
tStieiii,  a  passage  which  will  shortly  be  considered-  A  distinction 
must  first  be  made  between  the  use  of  sors  or  xA^pM  '  lot,'  and  t€s- 
serae,  tali,  kv^  and  dUrrpdyoAw  'dice.'  These  do  not  enter  into 
this  investigation,  as  they  are  entirely  confined  to  the  gaming  sphere. 
The  common  expression  with  dice  is  "  playing,"  "  using,"  or  ■'  throw- 
ing." In  the  Roman  world  the  use  of  dice  was  prohibited  by  the 
I^x  Titia  el  PatUicia  el  Cornelia;  the  Roman  soldiers  could  not 
have  used  them  under  the  eyes  of  a  centurion  ;  and  even  in  Decem- 
ber, during  the  Saturnalia,  they  could  have  had  no  connection  with 
divination. 

To  return  to  the  lot,  the  verbs  used  with  sors  are  mostly  verbs  of 
casting  like  eonieere,  deicere,  mittere,  etc.,  but  not  the  idea  of  casting 
out  of  a  vessel,  but  generally  in  silellam,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  vessel  with  a  small  mouth,  and  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  lots 

"  Salkinson-Ginsburg  translate:  m  "013  rbv^  jl'Tn  -f?  X*..  Delitzsch: 
■ynjl  p^n  -^  ["»,  pbn  may  have  denote.!  originally  a  smooih  pebble  (b.  57*) 
med  lu  a  lot.    |77n  '  to  allot '  may  tie  denominalivc)  cf.  Albert  Schultena,  quoted 
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were  put,  but  only  one  of  thera,  as  they  floated  on  the  top,  could 
appear  in  the  small  opening.  Otherwise  the  siiella  was  used  without 
water,  lots  being  drawn  from  it,  as  Livy,  25,  3,  16,  siUlla  lata  est^  ut 
sortirentur.  The  expression  in  siiellafn  is  like  the  in  urn  am  of 
Est.  3^  missa  est  sors  in  urnam,  but  there  is  no  Hebrew  equivalent 
for  in  urnam.  Finally  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  a 
passage  in  the  Casina  of  Plautus,  2,  5,  34,  which  shows  that  to  speak 
of  casting  lots  did  not  imply  that  they  were  not  also  drawn  at  the 
same  time,  Stalino  says  "  Coniciam  sortes  in  sitellam  et  sortiar  Tibi 
et  Chalino." 

The  passage  in  the  ^neid^  I.  508  f.  refers  to  the  assignment  of 
the  daily  tasks  by  lot ; 

Jura  dabat  Ugesque  viris^  operumque  laborem 
partibus  cequabat  iustis,  aut  sorU  trahebai. 

Servius  notes  that  Vergil  had  used  the  correct  expression :  Sorte 
trahebat;  proprie  locutus  est,  Trahuntur  enim  sortes ^  hoc  esty  edu- 
cuntur. 

Further  investigation  showed  that  drawing  lots  was  probably  the 
general  method  in  classical  antiquity.  Sortior,  indeed,  denominative 
from  sorSf  and  meaning  to  draw  lots,  as  also  KXrjpovfjLax,  is  a  fair  index 
of  the  use  of  sortes,  even  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  lots 
were  cast.  "  Coniciam  sortes  in  sitellam  et  sortiar"  makes  the 
matter  quite  plain.  This  conclusion  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  tradition  as  found  in  the  Mishnah  and  O.T.  lays  it  open 
to  serious  doubt  whether  a  custom  of  casting  a  lot  out  of  a  vessel  ever 
existed. 

But  there  still  remains  the  query :  If  lots  were  drawn  in  divina- 
tion, why  was  casting  lots  the  well-nigh  universal  expression  ?  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  difference  between  our 
point  of  view  and  that  of  the  ancients  in  respect  to  divination.  They 
believed  in  it,  as  a  rule,  whether  Latins  or  Greeks,  and  still  more  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  an  integral  part  of  their  religion.  The  ceremony 
was  accompanied  with  prayer,  and  it  was  unquestionably  believed 
that  the  Supreme  Wisdom  directed  which  lot  should  come  forth,  i.e, 
be  drawn.  The  human  element  was,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated 
from  the  drawing.  The  priest  communed  with  God  and  snatched 
the  lots  suddenly  (see  alxDve,  p.  24).  The  impersonal  expressions 
are  used  :  the  lot  came  up  or  came  forth  (see  the  verbs,  p.  22,  above). 
The  statement  that  the  lot  was  drawn  by  the  priest  is  distinctly 
avoided,  as  though  implying  that  God  did  not  order  it.     So  the  child 
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employed  at  Prfeneste  (as,  perhaps,  little  Samuel  at  Shiloh),  as 
being  more  purely  an  instrument  by  whom  God  made  known  His 
will.  The  peasants  in  Italy  still  seek  for  children  to  draw  lots  for 
them,  and  in  Germany  the  orphan  children  draw  in  the  lotteries. 
Evidently  man's  part  was  merely  the  casting  the  lots  into  the  urn  — 
it  was  impious  to  speak  of  a  man  drawing  them.  So  Prov,  i6™  seems 
to  be  the  key,  when  righdy  understood,  to  the  whole  difficulty.  The 
lot  is  cast  in  the  urn,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."" 
In  drawing,  man  was  an  impersonal  agent  —  ihe  lot  came  out.  It 
was  man's  part  to  prepare  the  lots  and  cast  (which  may  have  had 
the  sense  of  miiighng)  them  in  some  receptacle.  Hence  the  verbs 
used  with  lots  are  not  those  of  drawing,  but  casting. 

VVe  have  seen  that  lots  were  really  drawn  in  divination.  This 
requires  a  receptacle  of  a  different  kind  than  would  be  necessary  if 
lots  were  cast  out  on  the  ground.  .\  receptacle  would  be  needed 
that  concealed  the  lots  from  sight  and  that  could  be  fixed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  hands  would  be  free  to  use  it.  An  urn  set  upon  a  tripod 
would  answer  the  purpose  if  it  were  so  shaped  that  the  lots  could 
not  easily  be  seen.  But  this  end  could  more  easily  be  attained  by 
using  a  pouch  which  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
portable,  and  when  used  could  be  hung  at  the  waist.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  e[>hod.  But  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
,this  investigation  so  as  to  include  those  objects  which  are  connected 
nith  divination  by  lot, 

1.   The  Teraphim. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  make  it  necessary  to  include 
teraphim.    The  ephod  is  associated  with  teraphim  in  Jud.  1 7  and  18, 
L.Wld  Hos.  3';  and  the  teraphim  are  associated  with  divination"  in 
I'Gen.  30'';  also  in  Ezek.  21*  and  Zech.  10-. 

That  the  teraphim  were  of  the  nature  of  idols  or  simiiliicra,  no 
one  denies.  Laban  accuses  Jacob  of  stealing  his  gods.  Micah  uses 
the  same  expression.     In  i  Sa.  ij^  teraphim  are  condemned  along 

•*  In  Prov.  1",  the  robbers  siy  lo  the  young  man.  "JSTTO  frBfl  ibllJ,  "caM  in 

thy  lut  among  us,"  i.r.  put  your  name  on  a  lot  and  cast  il  with  our  lots,  so  that 

yon  will  have  the  same  chance  of  gcllirg  the  booty  as  we  have.     But  the  "  lot  " 

may  alio  be  interpreted  tu  mean  the  portion  (cf.  Jer.  13^)  of  the  young  man  — 

ripM  &  in  with  our  fundi,  let  us  have  one  purse.     See  Dr.  Philip  Schafl's  small 

ri^XfT.  of  the  Bible,  under  "Lota," 

■*  See  Robertson  Smith,  O.  T.  in  JewUh  Churtk,  p.  tl6,  Itt  cd.,  and  Maybaum, 
k  J)it  BntU'icielutig  dfs  nlliiraelilisihin  Prcpkelenlhums,  tSSj,  p.  t6. 
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with  idolatry,  and  appear  in  the  same  connection  in  2  Ki.  23^*.  Va- 
rious theories  have  been  advanced  concerning  teraphim.  Wake,  in 
Serpent  Worship,  p.  47,  quite  arbitrarily  identifies  teraphim  with 
seraphim  and  refers  it  to  what  he  styles  "  the  serpent  symbol  of  the 
Exodus  called  seraph,"  Nu.  21^^,  Heb.,  comparing  also  the  serpent 
of  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Grant  Allen,  in  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of 
God,  pp.  182  f.,  explains  teraphim  as  representing  the  manes  and 
lares  in  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Schwally®*  and  others  have  re- 
cently derived  teraphim  from  C^B*!  *  manes.'  But  the  commonly 
accepted  view  compares  them  to  the  Penates.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
penates  always  occurs  in  the  plural  form  as  does  teraphim,  and  the 
two  accounts  of  the  stealing  of  teraphim  may  be  compared  to  ^Eneas 
taking  the  captured  penates  to  Italy  {^n,  I.  68).®  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  in  the  life  of  the  Punic  leader  Hannibal  in  Com. 
Nepos  {Han,  ix.),  we  are  to  understand  teraphim  by  the  statuas 
aeneas.  As  to  the  form  of  the  teraphim,  it  has  been  supposed  from 
I  Sa.  19^*  that  they  were  of  human  shape  and  size,^but  the  inference 
as  to  the  size  is  not  warranted,  since  the  human  appearance  was  eked 
out  by  a  pillow  at  the  head  ;  all,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  being 
covered  with  the  bedclothes.  Of  all  the  mentions  of  the  teraphim 
this  is  the  only  one  that  might  seem  to  construe  teraphim  with  the 
singular,  but  it  is  not  certain ;  the  suffixes  supplied  in  the  English 
are  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  only  one  being  used,  VritTK'Tp,  which, 
however,  may  refer  to  David  (so  Budde)  or  even  to  the  bed,  though 
it  is  masculine  gender.^  The  LXX  ra  K€voTd<t>uL  *  monuments  of  the 
dead,'  and  Latin  statua  ®  in  place  of  the  almost  invariable  idola  may 

**  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode^  p.  36.  Further  references  may  be  found  in 
Wooxit^Jiidges^  International  Com.,^.'}^2,2>Xi^  in  M'CIintock  and  Strong's  Zi^^ryr. 
of  Biblical  Lit. 

^  Ethnologically  one  would  err  in  imagining  any  connection  between  these 
early  peoples.  On  this  Brinton  says,  in  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples  (p.  8), 
"  Professor  Buchmann  expressed  some  years  ago  what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct 
result  of  modern  research  in  these  words :  *  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  striking 
similarity  in  primitive  religious  ideas  comes  not  from  tradition  nor  from  relation- 
ship or  historic  connection  of  early  peoples,  but  from  the  identity  in  the  mental 
construction  of  the  individual  man,  wherever  he  is  found.' " 

^  Not  so,  however,  Hitzig;  see  Commentary  on  i  Sam.  19^'. 

*^  Similar  irregularity  may  be  seen  in  several  instances,  eg.  Ex.  1 1*  25^' Jud.  ii** 
etc.,  cf.  Ges.-Kautzsch,  §  135,  o.  See  \V.  Diehl,  Das  Pronomen  pers.  suffixum 
2  u.  3/^rJ.  plur.  des  Hebr.  in  d^r  alttest.  Uberlieferung^  Giessen,  1 895.  See  also 
SBOT..,  Critical  Notes  on  fudges  ^  p.  65  f. 

®*  Note  that  the  versions  take  teraphim  as  a  plural,  with  the  exception  of  this 
siatua. 


be  attempts  to  explain  away  the  presence  of  teraphim  in  David's 
house,  or,  it  may  be  that  ihe  terapliim,  among  those  who  had  given 
up  idolatry,  took  the  form  of  ancestral  images,  associated  more  or 
less  with  superstitious  veneration,  but  not  idolatry.  In  the  account 
of  Rachel's  stealing  and  hiding  her  father's  teraphim  (Gen.  31'"°), 
it  is  evident  thai  the  word  is  plural,  and  that  the  teraphim  were 
tolerably  small  images,  or  she  could  scarcely  have  carried  them 
without  Jacob's  knowledge  or  hidden  them  so  that  Laban  could  not 
find  them. 

The  association  of  teraphim  with  divination  *  is  so  frequent  that 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  principal  use  to  which  they  were  put.  That 
they  were  not  used  in  idolatrous  worship  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
lact  that  Hosea,  who  boldly  censures  idolatry,  allows  the  use  of  ephod 
and  teraphim.'"  But  if  they  were  idols,  how  could  they  have  given 
answers  to  qtiestions?  It  is  quite  usual  for  commentators  to  speak 
of  "  consulting  idols,  oracular  idols,"  etc.  Now  a  commentator  may 
sometimes  give  an  oracular  utterance,  but  an  idol  never  !  If  one 
idol  had  ever  given  an  oracle,  we  should  never  have  had  the  magnifi- 
cent arraignment  of  idols  in  Deutcro-Is.  41-""'  :  "  Declare  to  us  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods :  yea, 
do  good,  or  do  evil,  do  something,  that  we  may  all  see  it !  Behold 
ye  are  of  no  account  and  your  work  is  nothing  at  all  t  "  —  yet  many 
commentators,  who  will  not  allow  any  supernatural  occurrence  to 
pass  without  advancing  3  natural  explanation,  are  quite  prone  to 
imply,  and  base  arguments  on  the  conclusion  that  the  idols  in  some 
mysterious  way  gave  oracles.  Rychlak,  e^ ,  in  Osee,  says  that  error 
would  be  avoided,  si  de  manifestationibui  idolorum,  <juae  et'  coniiiU- 
bantiir  et  aliijuando  cnnsuUnlibus  responsa  dabtint,  iii- 
ieiligamiis.  Again,  referring  specifically  to  the  older  passages  which 
mention  the  ephod,  two  of  which,  i  Sa.  33*  and  30',  represent  the 
ephod  as  giving  oracles,  Maybaum  says."  All  those  passages  through- 
out give  the  impression  that  by  ephod  is  meant  a  real  Vahweh  image. 
Now,  either  an  image  can  give  an  oracle,  or  the  supposition  is 

"  See  an  article  by  Farret  in  Kittu's  Cyciop:rdia  of  Biblical  Lit,,  Vol.  111., 
p.  986. 

™  In  Ihis  passage,  Hoa.  3',  Ihe  prophet  snys  o(  his  unfaithful  wife  that  she 
mut  abide  with  him  many  days  in  faithfulness,  but  without  a  wife's  privileges; 
■o  must  Israel  abide  for  i  period  of  purilicBtion  "without  king  and  without 
pcince,  and  without  sacrilice  and  without  ma(ft6<U,  and  without  tphidk  and 
UrafMm."  Note  that  ephod  and  teraphim  are  more  closely  joined  than  the 
otbei  eouplei. 

"  Die  Entwictelung  dts  alHsrail.  Prophtlintuiai,  1883,  p.  26. 
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untenable."  It  may  be  argued  that  the  users  of  them  believed  that 
they  gave  oracles.  They  may  easily  have  thought  that  idols  heard 
their  prayers  and  influenced  their  destinies,  but  it  is  not  credible  that 
they  believed  that  any  idol  (apart  from  priest-jugglery)  ever  answered 
such  a  question  as  this,  "  If  I  pursue  this  troop,  shall  I  overtake 
them?"  I  Sa.  30",  but  David  received  the  answer  "yes."  Now  it 
may  have  been  that  lots  were  used  coram  idolo  and  with  some  invo- 
cation of  the  idol.  In  Cheyne-Black's  Encyc,  Biblica  under  "  Divina- 
tion," Professor  Davies,  of  Bangor,  in  considering  Ezek.  21^,  says, 
"  We  omit  the  reference  to  the  teraphim  because  no  new  point  is 
indicated  by  it;  the  king  consulted  the  teraphim  [singular],  by 
shaking  the  arrows  before  it,  as  was  always  done  also  by  the  heathen 
Arabs."  His  designating  teraphim  as  singular  is  quite  arbitrary  (see 
above,  p.  28).  By  consulting  the  section  on  arrows  (p.  34,  below), 
it  will  be  seen  that  arrows  were  not  always  used  before  idols.  But 
farther  on  in  the  article  Davies  says  that  possibly  the  teraphim  were 
used  as  lots.  Then  why  not  here  in  Ezek.  21*?  But  the  idea  that 
the  Hebrews  consulted  idols  by  casting  lots  before  them  is  pure 
supposition,  while  the  use  of  lots  is  not  supposition  but  fact,  as  has 
been  shown  in  regard  to  the  ephod,  and  will  be  shown  in  regard  to 
Urim  and  Thummim.  These  were  real  oracles,  not  dumb  idols.  The 
prophets  could  not  say  of  them,  "  Behold  ye  are  of  no  account,  and 
your  work  is  nothing  at  all ! "  for  great  leaders  in  Israel  had  relied 
on  them  and  had  been  victorious. 

But  "the  teraphim,"  says  the  prophet  Zechariah  (10^),  "have 
spoken  vanity,"  npt^  ItH  D^ttD'ipm  p«  nST  D''Bnnn  -3,  "  and  the 
diviners  have  seen  a  lie."  The  LXX  in  this  passage,  and  in  Hos.  3*, 
renders  teraphim  respectively  by  dTroc^^cyyo/Acyot  and  8^X01,  terms 
which  indicate  anything  but  dumb  idols,  and  in  this  connection 
should  be  accorded  due  weight.  In  the  passage  in  Hosea,  and  also 
in  Jud.  17  and  18,  teraphim  are  associated  with  the  ephod.  Micah 
makes  an  ephod  and  teraphim,  puts  them  in  a  private  chapel,  secures 
a  competent  priest,  and  then  travellers  stop  in  and  consult  the  oracle. 
With  what  is  already  known  of  the  ephod,  W5.,  that  it  was  a  pouch 

"*  In  the  same  strain,  Xowack  {Die  KUinen  Prophettn^  1897,  p.  26)  says: 
TBK  in  the  old  time  undoubtedly  was  an  idol  which  was  used  to  give  oracles, 
I  Sa.  23'*- •  30".  He  adheres  to  the  same  view  in  his  Richter  und  Ruth^  1901. 
On  the  other  hand,  cf.  Meyer  {Chronicon  I/fbnrorttm^  1699,  p.  468),  speaking  of 
a  theory  that  teraphim  were  statues  of  loved  ones  :  **  Micai  auJivit  quasi  vocem 
submissani  hqttentem  ad  se  de  rebus  futuris  .  .  .  quod  est  impossihile^  cum  sermo 
non  possit  fieri  nisi  per  organa  a  Deo  in  natura  posita,^^ 
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lo  contain  the  sacred  lots,  ic  seems  qiiiie  likely  that  the  teraphim 
were  Uttle  images  used  as  lots.  We  have  inferred  from  Gen.  31^, 
the  account  of  Rachel  hiding  her  father's  teraphim,  that  they  must 
have  been  small ;  from  Hos.  3'  —  the  prophecy  of  Israel's  being  for 
many  days  without  teraphim  (see  note  70  on  p.  29,  above)  —  that  they 
were  not  condemned  as  iilols,  but  associated  with  the  ephod.  The 
order  of  occurrence  is  always  ephod  and  teraphim.  The  e])hod 
itself  was  independent  of  the  lots,  which  were  called  by  anotlier 
name.  The  Urim  and  Thummim,  as  we  shall  see,  were  such  lots; 
the  arrows  were  lots  ;  the  gSrdl&th  were  lots ;  the  teraphim  seem  to 
have  been  used  as  lots  also.  It  is  quite  natural  that  an  image,  looked 
upon  with  superstitious  awe  as  in  some  way  a  supernatural  agent, 
should  be  the  common  household  means  of  appeal  to  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Power,  albeit  but  little  known.  The  small  size  of  such 
images  will  cause  no  surprise  lo  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
innumerable  Egyptian  images  not  longer  than  three  or  four  inches,  or 
the  miniature  idols  of  the  Chinese.  In  Ezek.  21'"  the  king  of  Babylon 
wishes  to  have  divine  guidance  as  to  the  route  of  an  expedition. 
To  obtain  it  he  uses  three  means,  of  which  one  is  consulting  the 
teraphim.  He  looked  for  real  assistance.  ^Ve  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  consulted  the  teraphim  as  we  might  speak  of 
consulting  the  dice.  We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  Hebrew 
authority  to  prove  that  teraphim  is  ever  a  pluralis  cxtensi'viis,  indicat- 
ing but  one  image,  but  there  are  three  passages  where  it  is  evidently 
plural,  and  the  others  are  non-committal,  or  favor  the  plural.  As 
to  size,  our  preconceived  notions  formed  from  the  words  imaae  and 
idfll  make  it  hard  to  think  of  the  very  small  kind  which,  as  among 
the  Chinese,  may  have  been  the  common  household  image.  The 
narratives,  where  they  are  readily  carried  or  concealed  even  by  a 
woman,  certainly  strengthen  this  view.  That  they  were  not  used  in 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  time  of  Hosea  (c.  740  B.t:.)  seems  a  fair 
inference  (cf.  above,  p.  29),  and  the  connection  with  the  ephod, 
together  with  the  fact  that  they  gave  oracles,  seems  to  point  to  the 
theory  advanced,  viz.,  that  the  teraphim  were  small  images  used  as 
lots  in  divination,  at  a  period  in  all  probability  earlier  than  1000  B.C. 
For  elaborate  arguments  for  the  identity  of  teraphim  with  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Spencer's  De  Lfgihta  ritiialibus 
Hcbraeorum,  1732,  IH.  3,  and  to  Robertson  Smith's  Old  Testament 
in  the  Jewish  Church,  1892,  p.  zgz,  n.  I.  That  the  teraphim  were 
gradually  abandoned  seems  evident  from  their  later  condemnation 
as  something  classed  with  idolatry  and  clung  to  with  hke  stubborn- 
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ness;  cf.  i  Sa.  15**,  "For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  divination  (DDp, 
see  below,  p.  34)  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  (p><,  see  below, 
p.  40,  n.  100)  and  teraphim."  ^'  Apparently  a  later  comment  aimed 
at  superstitious  practices  more  than  at  the  principle  of  divination. 
See  also  2  Ki.  23**,  where  teraphim  are  classed  with^  but  not  as  idols. 

2.   Urim  and  Thummim. 

The  same  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  investigate  the 
teraphim  apply  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  Their  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  ephod  and  teraphim,  is  unknown.  The  earliest  document 
of  the  O.T.  which  mentions  them  is  the  Deuteronomic  Blessing/* 
Deut.  33^  which  has  been  assigned  by  Moore"  to  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  II  (782-743).  The  passage  in  no  way  helps  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were.  The  account  in 
I  Sa.  14*^  and  28*^  associates  the  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  with 
Saul.  The  narrative  is  probably  E,  prior  to  750  e.g.  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  is  taken  as  a  customary 
thing,  and  although  the  passage  in  i  Sa.  14*^,  in  the  Hebrew,  has  be- 
come corrupt,  it  is  evidently  since  the  third  century  e.g.,  and  it  shows 
no  signs  of  intentional  alteration.  The  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  ^* 
in  divination  in  pre-exilic  times  is  seen  in  i  Sa.  14*^*^,  where  Saul 
divines  with  them  to  discover  who  had  broken  the  taboo  which  he 
had  placed  upon  food.  From  v.'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ephod" 
was  used,  and  we  are  to  understand  that  the  lots  were  drawn  from 
it.  Professor  Haupt  has  rendered  the  passage  as  follows :  ^^  "  Saul 
said :  O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  why  hast  Thou  not  responded  to 

7»  nxcn  D'Bim  PK1  no  Dcp-nwsn  -s 

7*  nVcn  CTkS  7-VIK1  T-an  nOK  ^hh\  « And  of  Levi  he  said,  thy  Thummim 
and  thy  Urim  be  for  the  man,  thy  godly  one." 

7*  Cheyne- Black's  Encyclopadia^  col.  1090,  §  25. 

"®  A  careful  survey  of  the  literature  on  Urim  and  Thummim  may  be  found  in 
an  article  so  entitled  by  Muss-Arnolt  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Semitic  Lit.,  July, 
1900. 

77  In  I  Sa.  28^  we  read  that  Saul  could  obtain  no  oracle,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  niobn2  D3  .T.T  in:i7  K*?!  .T1.T2  S1KIP  hw^ 
D*K*232  DJ  DmK2  Ul.  Comparing  the  undoubted  use  of  the  ephod  by  Saul, 
the  omission  of  it  here  is  an  indication  that  it  was  understood  to  be  used  with 
Urim;  cf.  Driver's  article  on  "Law"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  1900; 
also  Robertson  Smith's  OT.  in  the  Jewish  Ch.j  1881,  p.  428,  n.  4. 

78  '2  XT  OK  Dvn  TT2I7  DK  triTs  vh  TTfib  >  SKntr*  ^Sk  m.T  <>  h^wj  nom 
<  'rKitr  ^o?2  T:cr.  oin  on^K  nzn  hun"^  '^Sk  mrr  nn  p;jn  ^32  inrrro  -^k 

oxori)  n^n 
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Thy  servant  this  day?  If  the  guilt  be  in  me  or  in  my  son  Jonathan, 
O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  give'  Urim ;  but  if  it  should  be  Thy  people 
Israel,  give  Thummini."  ■"  With  Wellhausen  and  Schwally,  Haupt 
combines  D'^IK  with  ~nii  curse,  representing  the  unfavorable  an- 
swer, while  D'fin  means  '  blamelessness,  acquittal,'  and  is  the  favor- 
able answer. 

The  general  view  of  the  size  of  Urim  and  Thummim  is  gained 
from  the  description  of  the  |tfn,  a  kind  of  pocket  (usually  mistrans- 
lated '  breast -pi  ate  '),  which  is  given  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  This 
pocket,  bearing  twelve  precious  stones,  was  about  twelve  inches 
square,  fastened  permanently  to  the  high  priest's  breast,  with  an 
opening  to  allow  the  high  priest  to  take  out  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  were  kept  within.  It  cotild  scarcely  have  been  used  as  a 
dice-box,  for  it  could  not  be  removed  from  the  ephod.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  may  see  a  trace  of  the  pre-exilic  form  of  the  ephod,  —  a 
pouch  to  conlain  the  sacred  lots.  It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  were  ever  used  with  the  |l?n,  as  nothing  is  heard  of 
it  before  the  Exile,  and  after  the  Return  it  seems  that  Urim  and 
Thummim  could  not  be  used,"  or  rather,  that  they  no  longer  existed. 
If  they  had  survived  the  Captivity,  they  could  doubtless  have  been 
used.  The  Babylonian  Talmud,  So/a,  48,  a,  stales  that  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  lost  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
586  B.C."  Maimonides,"'  however,  speaks  of  Urim  and  Thummim 
having  existed  to  complete  the  garments  of  the  high  priest  though 
they  were  not  consulted.  It  seems  probable  that  something  was 
made  to  represent  them. 

A  good  deal  has  been  made  by  Wellhausen, 
Thenius-Lohr  of  the  lechnic  of  the  priest  in  the 
the  idea  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the 
they  were  used,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  i  Sa.  14"  and  perhaps 
14*",  where  receiving  no  answer  may  have  been  ascribed  to  a  fault 
of  technic.     Undoubtedly,  if  the  post-exilic  priest  had  had  Urim  and 


Benzinger,  and 
se  of  lots  ;  but 
vhich 


i*  See  £EL/t.  in  Journal  of  Bihucai,  I.n .,  1900,  p.  58,  and  notes  54-61,  and 
cf.  "Crit.  Nolea  on  NumbEra,"  in  SHOT.,  p.  57,  I.  45- 

■>  C(,  Ezra  2",  and  BertbeBu-Kj'&^erB  cammentsr}';  alia  Siegfried  aJ iai. 

n  BTsrn  amx  ibisa  B':iCTn.n  O-ICa:  inOtPtJ,  ■■  From  the  destruction  of  the 
fonner  prophets  Urim  and  Thummim  were  lost." 

n  VadA  Hachaxaqah,  Warsaw.  1181,  Snp02  -^S  mSl,  x.  10:    IS  rf=3  ItTO 

pa  fyeei  iTt  i6e  u-nir  onjs  niBU  o-bcnS  —a  OTsni  on^n,  ■•  They  made 

ID  the   Second  Temple  Utim   and   Thummim,  in   order  to  complete   the  eight 
garments,  although  they  were  nut  consulted  by  Iheni.'' 
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Thummim,  he  would  have  used  them ;  but  not  having  them,  the  idea 
may  have  grown  up  that  they  were  of  the  nature  of  charms.  Well- 
hausen,  in  Skizun,  III.,  p.  144,  in  speaking  of  amulets,  says  :  "Frey- 
tag  has  compared  the  Thummim  of  the  high  priest,  which  likewise 
were  carried  at  the  neck.  The  phylacteries  and  bells  on  the  pallium 
show  that  one  is  not  justified  is  repudiating  the  comparison.  How- 
ever, although  the  later  Jews  may  have  regarded  Urim  and  Thummim 
as  a  charm-ornament  of  the  high  priest,  they  seem  to  have  been 
originally  two  lots  to  which,  when  used  for  oracular  purposes,  was 
attributed  any  alternative  you  please  as  signification  (see  Vatke, 
323)."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sacred  lots  had  come  down 
from  heathen  times  and  that  they  were  originally  amulets.®  They 
may  have  been  the  sacred,  or  priestly,  lots,  while  the  teraphim  were 
the  common  household  lots.  Probably  they  were  marked  by  color, 
or  more  likely  with  the  words  by  which  they  were  called,  indicating 
one  as  the  favorable,  and  the  other  as  the  unfavorable  answer.  Be- 
ing lost  at  the  Captivity,  and  forgotten,  the  very  significance  of  the 
names  was  no  longer  recognized  and  the  Versions  render  "  Lights 
and  Perfections." 

3.   Arrows  and  Rods. 

These  complete  the  list  of  articles  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  divina- 
tion by  lot,  if,  indeed,  the  arrow  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rod. 
It  is  misleading  even  to  speak  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  connection,  for 
an  undoubted  instance  of  a  Hebrew  (not  a  Bedouin)  divining  with 
arrows  is  yet  to  be  found. 

In  Ezek.  21*^,  "the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way  to  use  divination  (DDp)  :  he  shook  the  arrows,  he  consulted  the 
teraphim,**  he  inspected  the  liver.  In  his  right  hand  is  the  lot, 
Jerusalem,  .  .  ."  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  use  of  arrows  as  lots, 
in  a  dissertation  by  Anton  Huber.**  In  the  game  of  Meistr,  arrows 
were  used  for  lots.  They  were  previously  marked  with  names  or 
notches,  and  then  placed  in  a  leathern  bag  or  quiver,  and  shaken 
under  a  sheet  which  was  held  so  as  to  conceal  the  arrows  from  the 
person  who  shook  them.  When  an  arrow  was  shaken  up  so  as  to 
project  above  the  others,  it  was  drawn  and  handed  to  another  person 

**  Cf.  Brinton,  Religions  of  Frimitive  PeopleSy  1897,  P*  '4^»  ^^  lucky  stones. 

**  The  idea  advanced  by  Davies,  of  Bangor  (see  above,  p.  30),  that  shaking 
the  arrows  and  consulting  the  teraphim  were  but  one  act  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
Hebrew.  The  methods  used  are  as  evidently  three  as  any  brief  statement  could 
make  them. 

8*  Uber  das  **  Meisir^^  genannte  Spiel  der  heidnischen  Araber^  Leipzig,  1883. 
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who  gave  it  to  the  owner,  who  won  according  to  the  marks  on  the 
arrow.  This  gives  all  the  facts  necessary  for  understanding  how 
arrows  were  used.  The  connection  with  Ezek.  ai^  is  established  by 
the  word  for  shaking  the  arrows,  Arab,  qalqata,  which  is  the  ^p^p 
of  this  passage.  The  lot  in  his  hand,  Jerusalem,  was  evidently  the 
arrow  marked  Jerusalem  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  expedition.* 
Wellhausen,  Skizzen^  III.,  p.  127,  conies  to  the  same  conclusion, 
based  upon  St,  Jerome  quoted  by  Gesenius,  as  follows :  He  consults 
the  Oracle  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  people,  putting  the  arrows 
into  a  quiver,  after  first  marking  them  with  the  names  of  different 
places,  and  then  shaking  them  to  see  what  place  would  be  indicated 
by  the  coming  out  of  an  arrow,  and  what  city  he  should  first  attack. 
The  Greeks  call  this  ^tXafiavria.  or  paffSonavria.  Wellhausen's  con- 
jecture, Sihzfii,  III,,  p.  167,  quoted  by  Benzinger,  p.  408,  n.,  that 
iSrdh  goes  back  to  the  lot-arrow  and  the  verb  m'  'cast'  used  of 
lots  and  of  arrows,  a  '  direction '  beUig  obtained  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  way  the  arrow  pointed  when  cast  is  very  doubtful,  inasmuch 
as  il  lacks  the  element  of  chance  which  is  the  essence  of  divination 
by  lot ;  for  if  arrows  deviated  in  any  unforeseen  way  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  were  shot,  it  would  render  skill  in  archery  unat- 
tainable. Besides,  it  is  first  necessary  to  show  that  arrows  were  ever 
'cast'  in  divination.  They  were  shaken  and  drawn.  It  was  this 
superstitious  use  of  chance  that  caused  Mohammed  to  forbid  this 
use  of  arrows,  Koran,  Sura  V.  4,  92 ;  he  implies  that  Satan  is  the 
one  who  directs  chances,  not  God.  Contrast  with  this  Prov.  16"; 
see  above,  p.  27.  Canon  Driver,  in  his  article  on  "  Law,"  min,  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Ihe  Bible,  1900,  seems  to  adopt  Wellhausen's 
conjecture  in  spi'te  of  his  warning :  Such  conjectures  always  remain 
uncertain  and  do  not  deserve  too  much  credit.  Wellhausen  there- 
upon retracts  a  conjecture  made  with  as  little  foundation,  that  CGn 
is  related  to  tamd'im  '  amulets.'  But  Driver  thinks  to  brace  up  the 
theory  by  the  use  of  ■TT'  in  casting  lots.  There  might  be  some 
ground  for  it  if  lots  were  really  cast  as  he  supposes ;  but  being  in . 
reality  drawn,  as  were  the  arrows,  there  is  none.  Some  commenta- 
tors have  entered  so  heartily  into  the  idea  of  the  Loospfdlt  that  an 
arrow  is  never  shot  but  it  is  in  divination.  So  it  is  with  Jonathan  and 
David,  and  so  with  Joash  at  Elisha's  death-bed.  But  il  is  altogether 
unlikely,  since  an  arrow,  when  shot,  is  gone," 

nts  in  the  Levitkal  Ritual,"  JBL.  XIX.. 


Bubylon 


"  See  Haupt's 
lotes  11-13. 
"  Sellin,  In  Biilrage 


r  Ritigionsgtich.,  1897,  p.  1 16  (f., 


icing; 
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In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  the  only  reference  is  Hos.  4^,  ''ftp 
iS  T'H:  iSpai  S«t>^  ISCSa,  "  My  people  consult  their  staff,  and  their 
rod  makes  known  to  them."  From  this  passage  no  idea  can  be 
gained  of  the  method  used  in  divination,  except  the  derivation  of 
7j58  from  hhpf  *  shake,*  indicating,  perhaps,  the  use  of  rods  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  of  the  arrows ;  and  this  is  favored  by  the  parallelism 
with  I^S  which  may  be  used  for  jJH,  *  arrow ' ;  cf.  i  Sa.  1 7^,  "  the 
staffs  of  his  spear."  But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  it  was  a  lot  at 
all.  The  reference  may  be  to  a  so-called  divining  rod  which  is  said 
to  shake  in  the  hand  and  indicate  where  water  is  to  be  found.  If 
the  use  of  the  rod,  however,  were  similar  to  that  of  the  arrow  as  a 
lot,  this  verse  (Hos.  4"),  with  the  use  of  Hit  *to  go  astray*  after 
lot-oracles  (see  above,  p.  15)  ought  to  be  compared  with  Jud.  8^, 
where  the  same  expression  is  used  of  Gideon's  ephod.  The  rod  has 
an  extensive  use  in  Hebrew  literature  as  a  magician's  wand  or  pedes- 
trian's staff,  but  the  data  that  prove  its  use  as  a  lot  are  wanting. 

2.   The  Ephod  as  a  Part  of  the  Insignia  of  Priests, 

With  the  Captivity  the  ancient  regime  of  the  Hebrews  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  period  of  Babylonian  influence  began.  In  all  probability 
many  old  customs  and  usages  fell  into  desuetude,  never  to  be  revived ; 
many  traditions  derived  from  heathen  times  lapsed,  and  thereafter 
were  only  remembered  with  shame ;  many  ceremonial  objects  of 
venerable  antiquity  were  lost,  and  became  names  to  conjure  with, 
or  were  restored  under  new  forms  bearing  little  likeness  to  the  old. 
So  it  was  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were  never  to  appear 
again ;  and  yet  the  longing  for  them  breaks  forth  in  the  Korahite 
psalm  (43)  of  the  Second  Temple :  "  O  send  out  Thy  Urim  and 
Thy  Thummim,  that  they  may  lead  me."® 

But  though  Urim  and  Thummim  did  not  exist  after  the  Captivity 
(see  above,  p.  33),  yet  the  |trn  was  made,  and  also  the  ephod  to 
which  it  was  attached;  for  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  p^Hp,  37,  a, 
has  a  tradition  of  sages  coming  to  a  certain  heathen  Dama,  the  son 

Ezek.  2i2«,  ^^.,  certainly  does  not  show  that  the  Hebrews  used  arrows.  In  Reclus, 
Primitive  Folks^  p.  276,  is  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  arrow  shot. 
Among  the  Kohls  of  Chota  Nagpore,  an  arrow  is  shot  in  front  of  a  person  as  a 
sign  that  the  way  is  cleared  for  him. 

^  The  text  has  \X\^  the  Q're  fT?;  cf.  also  the  interchange  of  h  and  '  in  modem 
Arabic. 

*•  See  Lagarde,  Prophetae  ChaUaice,  Lipsiae,  1872,  p.  xlvii,  who  emends:  TTTO 

•nro"  r\ar\  twii  T^k.   cf.  Duhm  ad  he. 
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of  Nethina  of  Ashkelon,  to  purchase  stones  for  the  ephod."  But 
though  the  ephod  was  restored  in  an  altered  form,  it  was  never  again 
used  in  divination,  and  only  survived  as  a  part  of  the  insignia  of 
the  high  priest.  These  insignia  were  known  as  the  abundance  of 
garmeots,  D"1)S  H^TIO,  which  is  explained  as  follows :  "  High 
priests  who  officiated  from  the  day  that  the  oil  of  anointment  was 
lost  (literally  huiiUn'),  had  their  high -priest  hood  indicated  by  the 
abundance  of  their  garments,"  that  is,  they  wore  the  eight  priestly 
garmenls;  of  which  the  four  peculiar  to  the  high  priest  are  given 
as :  pXI  irm  niBKl  "j'rO,  the  robe,  the  ephod,  the  breastplate. 
and  the  gold  piate. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  just  what  this  high  priest's 
ephod  was.  Some  writers,  like  Riehm  (Hamliv'drterbuch  des 
bibUschen  Altertums,  zd  ed.,  1893-4,  "  Ephod  "),  consider  it  essen- 
tially a  shoulder-piece  ;  as  Thenius,  e,g.,  says  the  ephod  is  nowhere 
anything  else  than  a  shoulder  garment.  Others  see  in  it  a  long  robe 
with  a  girdle  about  the  waist  and  the  lioslien,  or  '  pocket,'  fastened 
between  the  girdle  and  the  shoulders.  No  doubt  the  description 
was  plain  enough  to  him  who  wrote  it;  but  the  only  clue  we  can 
have  to  the  object  described  must  come  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  old  ephod  was.  This  gives  us  three  points  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  the  traditional  residuum  from  which  the  post-enihc  ephod 
was  reconstructed."'  These  were  the  pouch  for  the  sacred  lots,  the 
girding  about  the  waist,  and  the  equivalence  of  ephod-bearer  and 
priest.  Now  the  main  points  in  the  description  of  the  later  ephod 
are  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  high  priest,  the 
hoshen,  a  pouch  for  the  sacred  lots,  which  were  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  woven  piece  for  girding  on.  These  have  been  brought 
out  in  all  descriptions  of  the  post-exilic  ephod,  but  the  point  that 
has  been  overlooked  is  that  the  Iwshen  was  upon  the  woven  piece 
{30n)  which  was  used  to  gird  it  on,  Ex.  28^,  and  not  between  the 
band  and  the  shoulders,  as  has  been  supposed.  Moreover,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  woven  piece  was  not  at  the  waist,  but  higher  np,  "  over 

*"  ■r\t*h  D';3K  tnisn  una  IPpa.  See  Babylonian  Talmud.  KBl",  p.  73,4, 
Commenlary  of  Rashi.  naiTO  is  the  participle  I'ual  (113*10),  inii  properly 
denotes  Ihe  high  priest,  not  his  garments;  cf.  levy's  Did.  nSTitS;  see  alsu 
jMltow'a  Diet,  p.  838,  *. 

»'  Robertson  Smith,  0.  T.  in  tht  Jev>.  Ch.,  p.  219,  says :  "  Many  features  of  the 
old  Hebrew  life  which  ate  reflected  in  lively  form  in  the  Earlier  Prophets,  were 
obsolete  long  before  the  lime  of  the  Chronicler,  and  could  not  be  revived  encepl 
by  srckeologicBil  research.  The  whole  life  of  the  old  kingdom  was  buried  and 
forgotten." 
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the  heart,"  Ex.  28®*".  Hence  the  band  must  have  encircled  the 
body  just  under  the  armpits.  The  braces  ^  over  the  shoulders,  not 
needed  on  the  old  ephod,  were  required  to  keep  the  band  in  place 
when  it  was  no  longer  around  the  loins.  The  "  stones  of  remem- 
brance "  are  an  indication  of  the  thought  of  a  later  age  and  are  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  fashioning  of  a  decoration,  the  use  of  which 
had  long  since  passed  away.  The  expression  "over  Aaron's  heart" 
is  simply  an  indication  of  place ;  the  metaphorical  sense  of  3v  was 
mind  as  we  still  preserve  it  in  the  phrase  to  learn  by  heart,  Rashi 
(Breithaupt,  p.  672)  says :  "  I  have  neither  heard  of  nor  found  in 
the  Talmud  an  exposition  of  the  form  of  this  ephod ;  but  I  imagine 
that  it  was  a  cincture  of  a  breadth  accommodated  to  a  man's  back, 
something  like  an  apron  (succinctorium)."  There  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  location  of  this  band.  Ezek.  44*®,  giving  directions  as 
to  the  priestly  garments,  says :  Stp  T^IT\\  )fhy  which  is  said  to  mean 
that  the  band  shall  not  be  so  high  as  to  be  sweated  under  the  arms, 
nor  so  low  as  to  be  liable  to  the  same  at  the  loins.  But  this  is 
doubtful.  Yet  so  Rashi :  "  Hence  they  did  not  gird  themselves  in 
places  liable  to  sweat,  neither  at  their  armpits  above  nor  their  loins 
below."  Modern  attempts  at  restoration  of  the  post-exilic  ephod 
have  neglected  these  points.  Professor  Moore  (Cheyne- Black's 
Encyc,  Biblica^  vol.  ii.,  "  Ephod  ")  describes  it  as  a  curious  garment 
coming  to  the  knees,  apparently  confusing  it  with  the  TSO  or  '  robe ' 
of  the  ephod,  Ex.  39^',  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  ephod,  but  was 
put  on  first,  and  is  enumerated  by  itself  as  a  distinct  garment  (see 
above,  p.  37).  Braunius^  has  some  curious  pictures  of  the  ephod, 
and  Riehm^  has  some  still  more  curious,  but  they  are,  of  course, 
imaginary  reconstructions  and  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  authentic. 
But  from  the  data  given  above  we  shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  post-exilic  ephod  as  a  woven  band,  probably 
as  wide  as  the  hoshen^  i.e,  a  span,  encircling  the  body  between  the 
armpits  and  the  loins,  having  jewelled  braces  to  hold  it  in  place,  and 
a  jewelled  pouch  in  front  —  the  traditional  receptacle  for  the  sacred 
lots.     It  is  not  hard  to  see  in  this  portion  of  the  post-exilic  insignia 

*2  Professor  Haupt  has  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  the  description  of  the 
bronze  carriages  for  the  sacrificial  basins  in  i  Ki.  y*^*''  (cf.  Crit.  Notes  on  Kings^ 
SBOT.  ad  loc.  and  Stadc's  paper  in  ZAT.  XXI.),  ri*BPS  means  'struts,  oblique 
braces' = 'suspenders';  see  the  figure  of  a  Bedouin  with  P'CP3,  Psalms^  in 
SBOT.,  p.  224. 

•^  De  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebr.^  1 701. 

^  Handw'drUrbuch  des  biblischen  Alter  turns,  1 884,  Ephod, 


e  essCDtial  features  of  the  ancient  ephod.  Il  cannot  be  termed  a 
development,  but  rather  a  reconstruction  based  upon  a  tradition 
which  embodied  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  antique  ephod. 


8.    CONCLUSION. 

In  the  liglit  of  the  foregoing  investigation  it  is  apparent  that  many 
commentators  have  gone  astray  because  they  did  not  give  due  weight 
10  the  essential  connection  of  the  epbod  with  divination,  —  and  not 
some  magical,  image- speaking,  priest -juggling,  kind  of  divination, 
which  is  utterly  without  proof  among  the  Hebrews,  but  the  ephod 
is  associated  with  divination  by  lot.  This  is  the  rai'son  ifftre  of  the 
old  ephod,  and  an  investigation  which  overlooks  it  is  liable  to  any 
kind  of  idle  conjecture.  Professor  Marti's  error  has  been  of  this 
nature,  and  this  is  the  difficulty  with  Professor  Moore's  article  in 
the  Encyc.  Biblua,  although  some  of  the  inferences  are  no  doubt 
correct  and  were  published  by  the  present  writer  in  the  JHU  Cir- 
eulan  "  over  eight  months  before  that  article  appeared. 

That  the  ephod  was  originally  an  idol  and  aftenvards  became 
something  to  hold  lots,  is,  again,  ojjposed  to  the  sound  ethnological 
principle  stated  by  Robertson  Smith  that  nothing  is  more  foreign  to 
traditional  rites  than  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  new  forms.  Any 
custom  that  is  based  on  a  superstition  cannot  change,  because  the 
CBsenlial  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  non-essential.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  Romans,  and  especially  in 
magical  incantations  and  the  rites  of  the  Salii.""  Quintilian,  I.  6,  40, 
says:  Saliorum  earmina  vix  tacerdotibus  suis  satis  intelleda :'"  seti 
ilia  mutari  velat  religio  et  (onsecrath  utenduin  est.  But  divination 
by  lot  was  a  superstition.  The  ephod,  it  Is  evident,  goes  back  to 
times  that  cannot  long  have  been  distinguishable  from  pure  heathen- 
dom. The  lots  used  with  the  ephod  were  not  common  pebbles,  but 
traditional  and  sacred  lots,  whether  teraphim  or  Urim  and  Thiimmim. 
Correctness  of  ritual  is  the  more  important  as  the  rites  are  less 
Hnderstood.  Hence  Micah's  joy  at  having  a  Levite  for  a  priest : 
"  Now  I  know  that  Yahweh  will  do  me  good,  since  I  have  gotten  a 

•*  This  slalement  is  made,  of  course,  in  my  own  defence.  The  paper  referred 
to,  nnledaling  the  appearance  of  the  F.ntyt-.  Bibtifa,  does  not  note  that  the  arti- 
cle on  Dres!  by  Abrahama  and  Cook  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  ephod's  being 
originally  a  loinduth. 

"  See  Teiiffel  an.i  Schwabe,  History  of  Roman  Lit.,  i8gi,  concerning  the  Saiii. 

'^  Huw  true  of  QUI  own  Authorised  Version  I  and  the  following  too. 
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Levite  as  my  priest."  *  The  same  devotion  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  ritual  is  to  be  noted  in  the  Ceremoniale  of  the  Roman  Church. 
And  so  with  the  ephod,  unless  the  proper  lots  were  had,  no  oracle 
could  be  obtained ;  cf.  Ezra  2®,  and  see  above,  p.  33.  The  very 
manner  of  drawing  lots  was  of  prime  importance ;  cf.  Gemarah  on 
Ybma,  4^  (see  above,  p.  24).  How,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  the 
ephod  was  at  one  time  an  idol,  and  in  less  than  two  hundred  years 
after  it  was  something  to  hold  lots  girded  on  little  Samuel's  waist ! 
Yet  Maybaum "  asserts  that  Micah*s  ephod  was  an  idol  ( vDS)  and 
later  on  was  called  bUS,  a  'calf  !  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
ephod  must  have  been  connected  with  idolatry,  because  in  several 
passages  the  word  ^pAo/f  seems  to  have  been  purposely  eliminated 
from  the  narrative.^*^  Budde,  in  his  commentary  on  Judges,  1897, 
p.  68,  says  that  the  old  ephod  must  somehow  have  represented  the 
deity  and  therefore  was  afterwards  repudiated.  But  if  any  such 
intentional  corrupting  of  passages  took  place,  it  must  have  been 
accomplished  shortly  before  the  Captivity,  since,  with  the  exception 
of  Wellhausen,^^*  commentators  agree  that  Hosea  allows  the  ephod 
and  teraphim  as  "  necessary  forms  and  instruments  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,"  to  use  the  words  of  Robertson  Smith,  and  hence  the  ephod 
could  not  have  been  an  idol.  As  for  post-exilic  times  it  makes  little 
difference  what  it  was,  for  it  had  evidently  been  forgotten ;  and  yet 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  had  it  been  an  idol  or  any  object  of 
worship,  it  would  not  have  been  restored  ;  ^^  but,  like  the  teraphim, 
which  represented  a  comparatively  harmless  superstition,  would  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  oblivion.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  for  the  corruption  of  the  passages  referring  to  the  ephod 

w :  \n^b  ^^n  -'?  ?vn  *d  "b  r^^rv  s-r^-  *d  *ni?T  nnr  nro  nom.    what  a 

confession,  by  the  way,  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood  was  not  known !  See 
Robertson  Smith,  0,T.  in  Jrw,  Ch,y  1 881,  p.  227  f. 

^  Prophetenthumy  1883,  p.  27. 

100  Cf.  I  Sa.  14I8  1441  286  28"  LXX,  variant;  i  Ki.  226;  also  according  to 
Wellhausen,  in  Ezek.  44^^,  and  i  Sa.  15^^,  where  pK  he  thinks  was  TIBK. 

^^^  KUinen  Prophetnty  p.  103,  1 897.  It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn  that 
Hosea  here  enumerates  without  explicit  condemnation  Masseba,  Ephod,  and 
Teraphim,  as  something  one  will  hardly  get  along  without  in  exile :  this  is  neces- 
sary, you  know,  you  surely  like  it  this  way ! 

^^^  The  survival  among  Christian  people  of  heathen  rites  which  have  lost  their 
ancient  significance,  such  as,  e.g.y  the  Yule-log,  is  not  parallel;  inasmuch  as  a 
century  of  disuse  and  oblivion  would  have  done  away  with  anything  as  a  survival. 
The  later  ephod  was  not  a  survival,  but  a  reconstruction;  while  the  earlier  ephod 
probably  represents  a  survival. 
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li  will  be  mentioned  presently  when  the  ephod  is  considered  aa 

I  survival. 

Having  considered  all  the  passages  that  throw  any  light  on  the 
ephod,  and  also  the  conjectures  which  seem  to  have  most  weight 
and  are  most  recent,  it  remains  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  arrived 
at.  Starting  with  ihe  principle  that  what  a  ihing  is  for  is  the  truest 
indication  of  what  it  is,  we  find  that  the  ephod  was  evidently  used 
in  divination  by  lot.  An  investigation  of  the  use  of  lots  reveais  the 
fact  that  they  were  said  lo  be  e-ast,  but  were  in  reality  drawn;  and 
the  ephod  was  the  receptacle,  KXijpiurpK,  that  held  them.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  passages  that  speak  of  the  ephod  being  girded 
on  or  fastened  about  the  waist  ("IJn  having  this  special  meaning), 
and  the  passage  in  3.  Sa.  6"*,  which  shows  what  a  scanty  covering 
it  was,  the  ephod  appears  to  have  been  a  pouch,  large  enough  to 
put  the  hands  into,  which  was  hung  at  the  waist  of  the  person  using 
it.  It  was  easily  carried  in  the  hand.  Its  early  use  was  not  confined 
to  any  special  order  of  priests;™  but,  like  other  things  originally 
common  to  all,  it  gradually  became  a  priestly  function.  Samuel  as 
a  lad,  girt  with  the  ephod  at  Sliiloh,  is  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
child  that  drew  the  oracles  of  Fortuna  at  Praeneste.  The  ephod  was 
quickly  consulted,  though  there  was  doubtless  a  technical  method 
which  was  always  observed.  The  lots  were  probably  teraphim  in 
the  earlier  times,  but  Urim  and  Thummim  seem  to  be  supplanting 
them  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saul,  though  they  continued  to 
be  associated  with  the  ephod  as  late  as  Hosea,  740  b.c.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Micah's  ephod  was  anything  different 
from  that  used  by  Saul  and  David.  In  regard  to  Gideon's  ephod, 
when  we  omit  the  later  editorial  comment,  there  is  the  bare  state- 
ment that  it  was  made  and  placed  in  the  city  of  Ophra.  From  this 
statement  no  theory  which  conforms  to  what  is  known  of  the  ephod 
can  be  disproved.  The  strongest  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  its 
being  what  the  ephod  was  later  —  a  pouch  for  the  sacred  lots,  made, 
it  may  be,  most  sumptuously  (compare  the  candles,  etc.,  given  to 
churches),  as  befitted  the  maker's  social  position  (as,  e.g,,  Gideon's), 
and  used  as  Micah's  ephod  was,  in  a  private  chapel  such  as  wealthy 
citizens  affected.     It  is  best  to  leave  it  so,     Conicctjira  villi  est. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  ephod  is  the  consideration  of 

10*  But  Wellhausen,  Prgltg..  2d  ed,,  1883,  p.  137,  states  that  only  priest*  could 
nse  Ibe  ephod.  Wbat  shall  we  say.  iheo,  of  Micah's  Levite,  of  Samuel,  or  Saul,  or 
David?  See  also  Robertson  Smith,  O.T.  in  Jew.  Ch.,  iSSi,  p.  24S;  and  May- 
baum,  Prvphtleathum,  1883,  p.  10. 
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it  as  a  survival  of  a  primitive  usage  for  ceremonial  purposes  just  as 
the  use  of  stone  knives  for  circumcision,  or  the  Shofar  in  the  modern 
synagogue,  the  use  of  candles  instead  of  gas  or  electric  lights  at 
dinner  parties,  or  the  costume  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  Eng- 
land who  are  still  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  academic  gowns,  the  royal  crowns  and  sceptres,  or  the  vest- 
ments ^^  of  the  Catholic  Church,  etc. ;  cf.  Joshua  in  the  Polychrome 
Bible,  p.  62,  1.  5.  In  the  pti?  sackcloth  is  a  survival  of  primitive 
usage;  cf.  Gen.  42**  the  corn  sack.  Is.  20'  dress  of  prophets  and 
devotees.  Gen.  37**  conventional  mourning  garb.  If  the  priests  put 
on  the  ephod,  they  did  so  because  the  ephod  was  a  primitive  usage. 
It  has  been  seen  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  O.T.  between 
ephodh  and  ephodh  badh,  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean  linen 
ephod.  But  from  the  consideration  on  p.  3  above,  note  7,  and  the 
extended  examination  in  Note  D,  p.  47,  below,  we  must  understand 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


ephodh  badh  to  be  a  covering  of  the  nakedness,  literally  ephodh  partis 
{virilis).  Such  representations  are  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  monuments.  Perhaps  the  commonest  shape  of  the 
ancient  loincloth  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  which  certainly  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  description  of  the  mikhnesi  badh.  The  loincloth 
of  the  Indians  of  Cape  Horn  (see  above,  p.  12,  n.  33)  was  triangular 
in  shape  and  kept  in  place  by  a  cord,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  ephodh  badh, 
however,  considering  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  may  have  developed 
from  something  like  Fig.  3.  This  is  a  pouch  or  bag,  differentiated 
from  the  kilt  by  its  specialized  use.  For  the  ephod  was  not  a  mere 
loincloth  or  covering  of  the  nakedness.  The  mikhnesi  badh  were 
that,  and  became  the  sacred  garment.  The  ephod  was  not  a  loin- 
cloth per  se,  but  a  pouch  for  sacred  lots  existing  side  by  side  with 
ordinary  loincloths  and  sacred  kilts.  Moreover,  the  mikhnesi  badh, 
or  sacred  kilt,  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  any  repugnance  at  a 


^^  It  may  be  noted  that  the  vestments  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Chasuble, 
Alb,  and  Stole,  are  probably  the  ancient  official  garments  of  civil  magistrates  of 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  rather  of  Syrian  officials  than  of 
Greek  or  Roman.     See  the  Century  Dictionary^  1900,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  6741. 
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period  of  greater  refinement  than  that  of  the  early  monarchy,  That 
this  WEis  the  case  with  the  ephod  seems,  to  most  commentators, 
proved  by  the  apparently  intentional  corruption  of  some  of  the 
passages  referring  to  the  ephod  (see  above,  p.  40,  n.  100),  These 
commentators  explain  this  repudiation  by  supposing  the  ephod  to 
have  been  an  idol.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  repudiation  of  the  ephod  by  certain  redactors  of  the  Biblical 
documents  may  have  been  that  they  considered  it  indecent,  either 
because  it  was  too  scanty  for  a  loincloth,  or  perhapts,  because  it  had 
■"some  connection  with  the  phallic  worship  of  the  Canaanites.  The 
ephod  was  not  a  phallus,  which,  we  have  constantly  to  remind  our- 
selves, was  daily  seen  by  the  ancients  without  the  slightest  offence 
(see  Dr.  DoUinger's  Heidenthum  und Judentkiim,  p.  169)  ;  but  badh 
raay  have  meant  phallus,  and  ephod  was  closely  connected  with  it, 
sharing  the  sacredness  of  the  symbol,  which  to  the  ancients  suggested 
only  profound  and  reverent  thoughts.  This  cannot  be  doubted  from 
such  references  as  Gen.  24"  47^,""  where  a  vow  was  rendered  the 
more  inviolable  by  contact  with  what  was  looked  upon  as  the  symbol 
of  the  mystery  of  life.  Some  such  connection  as  this  may  account 
for  a  feeling  in  later  times  that  the  ephod  was  indecent. 

Ethnological  Parallels. 

The  ephod  seems  to  be  a  special  development  of  the  primitive 
loincloth.  The  loin-covering  was  probably  the  starting-point  of 
development  in  the  direction  both  of  the  garment  and  the  pouch. 
A  step  in  this  development  is  seen  in  an  accoimt  by  John  Foreman.™ 
who  travelled  for  several  years  in  and  about  all  the  principal  islands 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  Octo- 
ber, i8g3,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Peace  Commission,  to 
express  his  views  before  them.  In  1696,  he  says,  the  men  of  the 
Pelew  Islands  had  a  leaf-fibre  garment  around  their  loins,  and  to  it 
was  attached  a  piece  of  stuff  in  front,  which  was  thrown  over  their 
shoulders  and  hung  loose  at  the  back.  This  loincloth,  which  cannot 
but  remind  one  of  the  ^%-\e.^{  hagSrdth  of  our  first  parents  (Gen.  3'), 
would  evidently  furnish  a  place  where  articles  could  be  carried.  But 
the  ephod  was  not  an  ordinary  pouch  used  for  general  purposes, 
but  it  had  a  distinctly  sacred  character.    The  post-exilic  ephod  still 

^'*  Cf.  Dillmana'*  Gttusii,  Leiptig,  6th  ed.,  1S93,  p.  301 ;  alsn  Cunkel's 
Ctntiii,  p.  332. 

*  TAt  Philiffine  hlinds,  id  ed.,  London,  1899,  p.  39. 
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retained  its  sacred  character,  being  a  part  of  the  meruhah  begddtm 
(see  above,  p.  37,  n.  90)  by  which  the  high  priest  was  distinguished. 
This  use  of  garments  to  denote  dignity  is  not  without  parallel. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  Ceremonial  Institutions^  "  Badges  and  Costumes," 
1880,  p.  181,  quotes  Cook  as  saying  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  that 
quantity  of  clothing  is  a  mark  of  position,  and  of  the  Tongans  he 
says  the  same ;  while  he  tells  us  that  in  Tahiti,  the  higher  classes 
signify  their  rank  by  wearing  a  large  amount  of  clothing  at  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  The  Arabs  furnish  an  allied  fact.  In 
Karseem  "it  is  the  fashion  to  multiply  this  important  article  of* 
raiment  [shirt]  by  putting  on  a  second  over  the  first  and  a  third 
over  the  second."  The  same  practice  prevails  in  Altenburg,  Ger- 
many, where  the  peasant  girls  wear  a  great  many  skirts.^^  The 
ephod  came,  in  time,  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  special  class  of  men  who 
were,  in  a  way,  intermediary  between  man  and  God,  for  through 
them  divine  oracles  were  obtained.  A  sacred  band  for  the  loins  may 
be  the  index  of  this  divine  mission.  Frazer's  Golden  Bought  1890, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  37,  gives  instances  of  kings  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  who 
were  regarded  as  divine  persons  and  were  consulted  as  an  oracle. 
He  says  :  "  At  his  inauguration  the  king  of  Tahiti  received  a  sacred 
girdle^*  of  red  and  yellow  feathers,  which  not  only  raised  him  to 
the  highest  earthly  station,  but  identified  him  with  their  gods."  But 
a  still  closer  parallel  to  the  ephod  is  to  be  found  among  the  Colorado 
Cliff-dwellers,  who  used  a  sacred  girdle  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  like 
the  later  ephod,  was  about  a  span  wide,  and  served  as  a  pocket  for 
the  prayer  meal  and  sacred  amulets  (see  above,  p.  34)  used  in  cere- 
monials.^^ We  do  not  know  that  the  amulets  were  used  as  lots,  but 
if  so,  here  would  be  a  primitive  ephod  with  amulet-lots  and  distinctly 
sacred  character.  No  doubt  many  ethnological  parallels  will  come 
to  light  when  the  true  idea  of  the  ephod  and  divination  by  lot  are 
borne  in  mind  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  reaches 
back  in  its  origin  to  most  primitive  times. 

Etymology  of  the  Term  "Ephod." 

No  etymology  yet  proposed  for  the  word  *nB><  has  been  generally 
accepted.     The  various  forms  of  the  stem  which  occur,  are :  IISK, 

1"  Cf.  the  plate  "  Volkstrachten,  I.,  No.  20,"  in  Meyer's  /Conversations- Lcxikon. 
1^®  Cf.  Huxley,  Science  and  Ilehrnu  TradHioUy  New  York,  1894,  p.  332. 
^^  Such  a  sacred  girdle  as  is  here  described  may  be  seen  among  the  ethno- 
logical exhibits  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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^6l!t.  Prm,  1^V\,  VTISK,  mEK.  it  used  lo  be  definitely  stated 
ihat  HBK  meant '  to  gird  or  bind  on,'  and  IIBK  was  the  '  thing  girded 
on,'  and  ITIDS  the  'girding  on.'  One  difficulty  with  this  etymology 
was  the  lack  of  Semitic  parallels  for  1E«  with  such  a  meaning,  which 
b  gained  entirely  from  the  comext ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  is  that 
critical  research  has  shown  ihal  11SK  was  in  use  several  centuries 
earlier  than  HDK  and  mSK,  whence  arose  the  later  opinion  that  ISK 
b  denaniinative  and  mSH  a  derivative.  Another  group  of  commen- 
tators following  Lagarde  {^Vbtrsicht,  p.  178  ;  Miiiheil.  4,  pp.  17,  146) 
refer  HIBX  to  Arab,  vjafada  '  to  come  as  an  ambassador,"  and  finally 
a '  garment  of  approach  lo  God.'  This  is  just  as  fanciful  as  Lagarde's 
elymology  of  7R  and  IDKn.  The  ephod  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
garment.  Other  commentators  and  scholars  have  based  a  theory  on 
the  use  of  mSB  ""  in  Is.  30^  (see  above,  p.  16  f.,  for  a  consideration 
of  this  passage)  that  "TIEK  means  a  'covering,  garment,  mask,'  but 
this  verse  may  be  as  late  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  parallelism  would  favor  some  such  idea  as  '  ornament ' 
for  rnSIt,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ornamental  post-exilic 
ephod.  The  form  nn2«  is  the  regular  fern,  of  TlB«  for  niEK,  cf. 
DTK,  n^-lK ;  h:-^,  n"?:?  ]  especially  DllS  f  nS*!^  and  the  by-form 
DW7.  For  the  initial  c,  cf.  013K,  Ges.-Kautzsch,  S§  23,^;  84  a,?, 
and  Haupt,  Assyr.  E-vowel,  p.  a6,  No,  10.  The  Syriac  equivalent  of 
■PBK  has  the  fern,  form,  KTinS  with  aphseresis  of  the  initial  tt ;  see 
Noldeke,  Syriae  Gram.  §'32*  (cf.  «nin  tnd  for  KninK).  A 
tentative  explanation  of  "TIEK  has  been  given  recently  by  Hubert 
Grimme  in  the  Orient.  Litl.-Zeilun^,  February,  1901,  under  the  title, 
Sk^K  und  Slammverwandfes,  who  notes  the  phenomenon  seen  in 
the  Semitic  languages  of  p  showing  a  tendency  to  become  K.  He 
believes  that  there  are  two  ^'s,  a  sonant  q  which  is  stable,  and  a  surd 
q  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  S."'  He  gives  several  examples, 
and  among  these  are  TBp  '  wrap  together,"  appearing  as  TBK  '  wrap 
up,'  and  T1BK  '  zusammenzUhbare  Lcoslaschs.'  This  is,  at  least,  the 
meaning  sought,  but  the  etymology  is  not  certain. 


i"  Cf.  the  Talmudic  tnsiBK   and   ITrB.      It  is  by  nt.  mc»ni  neceasftry  to 
ic  that  K131B  is  derived  from  Latin /«W«.    funda  {\'i.icr.  Saturn.  1,^,^1) 
may  be  a  Semitic  loan  word. 

'"  Cf.  Haupt,  in  Zeilsehrift ^r  Assyriologie,  vol.  ii  (  Leipiig,  1887),  p.  270,  n.  z; 
Allen  in  PAOS.,  October,  1S88,  p.  cxi;  Talcott  Williams'  article  on  the  .Xraliic 
dialect  of  Morocco,  in  BtilrSgt  lur  Asiyr.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  569,  1.  26.  Professor 
Hanpl  ccmsiders  Grimme'a  theory  very  01 
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NOTES. 

A,  According  to  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Eng,  Lang.^  Oxford, 
1882,  the  verb  kill,  to  tuck  up,  is  derived  from  a  substantive  signifying  lap,  occur- 
ring in  Swed.  dial,  kilta,  the  lap;  cf.  the  Icelandic  Kjalta,  the  lap,  kjoltu-bartty  a 
baby  in  the  lap.  The  oldest  form  of  the  substantive  occurs  in  Moeso-Goth.  kilthei, 
the  womb,  from  the  same  root  as  Eng.  child.  Thus  the  original  sense  of  kilt  as 
a  substantive  is  '  lap,'  hence  '  tucked-up  clothes.' 

B,  Braunius,  De  vcstitu  sacerdotum  Hebr,,  1. 9 :  Docet  etiam  doctissimus  Hot- 
tingerus  in  Hist,  Orient,  de  Religione  veterum  Arabum,  I.  8,  "  Koreischitas  ante 
Islamismum  sacra  sua  celebrasse  nudos,  atque  ita  aedem  Meccanam  circuivisse." 
See  also  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites?  pp.  161,  450  f.,  where  he 
remarks :  At  Mecca,  in  the  times  of  heathenism,  the  sacred  circuit  of  the  Caaba 
was  made  by  the  Bedouins,  either  naked  or  in  clothes  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  Horns,  or  religious  community  of  the  sacred  city.  Wellhausen  has  shown  that 
this  usage  was  not  peculiar  to  Mecca,  for  at  the  sanctuary  of  Al-Jalsad  also  it 
was  customary  for  the  sacriHcer  to  borrow  a  suit  from  the  priest;  and  the  same 
custom  appears  in  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  (2  Ki.  lo^^),  to  which  it  may 
be  added  that,  in  2  Sa.  6^^,  David  wears  the  priestly  ephod  at  the  festival  of  the 
in-bringing  of  the  Ark.  He  had  put  off  his  usual  clothes,  for  Michal  calls  his 
conduct  a  shameless  exposure  of  his  person  (cf.  above,  p.  7) ;  see  also  i  Sa.  19^**. 
The  Meccan  custom  is  explained  by  saying  that  they  would  not  perform  the 
sacred  rite  in  garments  stained  with  sin,  but  the  real  reason  is  quite  different. 
It  appears  that  sometimes  a  man  did  make  the  circuit  in  his  own  clothes,  but  in 
that  case  he  could  neither  wear  them  again  nor  sell  them,  but  had  to  leave  them 
at  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  (AzracT,  p.  125;  B.  Hisham,  p.  128  f.).  They 
became  taboo  {karim,  as  the  verse  cited  by  Ibn  Hisham  has  it)  through  contact 
with  the  holy  place  and  function.  See  further  in  Robertson  Smith;  and  cf. 
Jastrow  in  /A  OS.,  XX.,  p.  144,  also  XXI.,  1900,  p.  23,  The  Tearing  of  Garments, 

C,  The  primitive  use  of  p^T\  is  clearly  seen  from  the  following  analysis,  to  be 
associated  with  the  sexual  relation,  as  Professor  Haupt  has  suggested.  The  uses 
of  p'^TX  are  here  classified  in  five  groups  which  are  arranged  chronologically 
according  to  the  earliest  passages  quoted  in  each  group. 

1.  The  primitive  use  of  \>^T\,  as  seen  in  the  earliest  passages,  clearly  refers  to 
sexual  embrace;  as.  Gen.  16^,  *' I  gave  my  handmaid  into  thy  embrace."  So 
2  Sa.  12*  I  Ki.  i^^  (contemp.?)  Prov.  t^  Mic.  7*;   and  probably  Deut.  13^  28^-  *•. 

2.  Another  primitive  use  of  pTl  is  seen  in  the  place  where  a  child  is  held. 
If  at  the  breast,  the  Hebrews  used:  "H,  JTTn,  SS7,  ^,  and  It?.  If  on  the 
shoulder,  see  Is.  46^.  Undoubtedly  the  reference  is  to  the  abdominal  part 
of  the  body  and  the  lap  (cf.  note  A  on  kilt,  above).  So  Nu.  ii^^  Ruth  4**^ 
2  Sa.  12*  (nearly  contemp.)  i  Ki.  3^  17^®  Is.  40^^  Lam.  2^2  Note  that  our  use 
oi bosom  in  these  places  is  poetic  and  symbolical;  cf.  above,  p.  23. 

3.  The  use  is  then  seen  to  be  extended  to  the  garment  about  the  p'n,  the  lap, 
the  folds  of  a  garment  overhanging  the  girdle —  the  primitive  pocket  or  place  for 
putting  the  hand.  So  Ex.  4«  '  (in  J,  850  B.C.)  Ps.  35"  74"  7912  89^  Prov.  (P 
16W  i7»  21"  Is.  65«^  Jer.  32". 
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4-  Then  the  won]  ia  used  of  a  curved  surface,  showing  a.  similarity  of  develop- 
ment with  sinui  and  KiXvai,     So  l  Ki.  22''  (60a  u.i:.?)  Eiek,  43'^'''. 

5.  Among  the  Uteat  usea  of  the  word  ore  Jub  19''.  referring  to  the  abdominal 
eavitfi  and  Ecclca,  7',  reterriog  to  the  same  figutativcly  as  seat  uf  affections. 

With  the  use  of  jSTt  compare  Aasyr.  Hliii  and  j/Shh,-  «#.  Descent  of  Istar, 
Obv.  35,  "the  ilaves  la  illu  ulli Mirilina  who  from  their  husbands'  embrace  . .  ■" 
And  II  R  35,Nc.4,  "amsid  !a  inas6n  mu/i'la  whu  in  her  husband's  embrace  . .  ." 

D,  On  p.  3  above,  it  ii  maintained  thai  13  never  means '  linen '  but  always 
'palt.'  All  the  decisive  passages  are  here  discussed.  En.  39^  makes  it  plain 
that  1=  (iocs  rot  refer  to  the  malcrial  of  the  0*0330.  The  I.XX  and  Pesh.  fee! 
llie  dlRiculty  and  omit  IS.  We  revert  then  to  the  original  meaning  '  part.'  Con- 
sidering Ex.  18**  in  this  lighl,  "its  HIBsS  rrnp  and  the  following  clause  are 
plainly  explanatory  of  13  and  may  be  glosses.  In  Lev.  (fi  "even  the  miinest 
badh  shall  he  put  over  his  flesh  "  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  IS  1113,  which  with 
the  Samat.  and  Targum  is  belter  read  13  "^0,  vatim/nta parlii  (viri/ii).  In 
Lev.  6'*  13  between  FUrS  and  Vip  may  have  been  added  later  when  *13  was 
misunderstood  to  mean  linen;  13  alter  riB>V&  is  also  a  subsequent  addition; 
after  "MSa  and  BBK  it  ii  probably  original.  Note  ihol  the  13,1  133  arc  worn 
in  the  sanctuary  only  (re.  in  P).  In  Lev.  ifi"  13  is  original,  while  in  v."  ia 
d|5n  seems  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss,  as  also  in  v.*.  In  1  S».  a"  31"  2  Sa,  6" 
I  Ch(.  15"  13  TBK,  already  sufficiently  discussed,  affords  no  reason  for  inventing 
a  new  meaning  for  13  ;  these  passages  are  amply  satisfied  with  the  original 
meaning  "part.'  In  Ezek.  g*-*"  lo"-"''  Dan.  lo'  12*^  B13."l  03^,  associated 
with  C'lpip,  apparently  refers  to  a  loin  cloth,  D13  for  13  as  farlei  frii-a/at  for 
fars  j'irilis.  The  supernatural  being  in  Eiek.  9  and  10  may  have  had  on  an 
13  1"£K  around  "nTVl  with  an  inkhorn  stuck  in  the  belt  of  the  T!B».  This 
argument  becomes  more  cogent  when  it  is  seen  that  the  Versions  do  not  under- 
stand 13.  In  Ihe  earlier  passages:  I  Sa,  2"  the  LXX  simply  transliterates;  in 
32"  Knt  in  Cod.  Alex,  is  evidently  a  subsequent  coriectioui  and  in  1  Sa.  6'* 
(fsUoi'  ia  clearly  a  guess.  Some  of  the  laler  passages  show  that  13  was  auppined 
by  some  translators  to  mean  '  linen.'  In  I  Cht.  15^  the  Chronicler  (see  above, 
p.  11)  apparently  substituted  another  phrase  for  13  TIBK  HI  7IJ1,  which  was 
added  later  under  Ihe  inducnce  of  the  parallel  passage.  But  if  we  find  '  tincn '  in 
the  LXX  in  I  Chr.  15^'  as  well  as  in  the  Priestly  Code;  consistently  throughout 
the  Vulgate;  and  in  the  Peshita  everywhere  except  in  Dan.  ic^  13*-^  neverthe- 
less in  Eiek.  g'*-"  ihc  LXX  renders  013  by  0  mHipiit,  and  similarly  PDp 
"Wiai  was  not  understood.  Moreover  Theodotlon,  who  must  have  known  the 
hypothetical '  linen,'  discards  it  entirely  and  resorts  to  a  translileration,  while  the 
Pesh.  sometimes  hazards  1[I'K.  From  the  Versions,  then,  it  is  plain  that 'linen' 
is  simply  a  guess  for  13  and  Is  varied  without  scruple;  cf.  S~13.1  CS^  in 
Ezek.  9"  10""  variously  rendered  iviiivsiii  rjv  loB^pij,  —  tJju  btoXV.  —  '''>'' 
VTtKii*  T^r  iiiaw;  contrast  Eiek.  44"  ".  Heb.  and  Versions.  We  may  then 
conclude  that  13  •  linen  '  never  existed,  and  13  in  13  llfiK,  13  ■D)30.  13  1J3 
means /an  (MVf'/ii)  and  013  in  B131  r3^  is  an  accusative  of  Ihe  member,  as 
in  Jud.  1',  cf.  Ges.-Kaulisch  §  lai  rf,  and  means  fartts  (priva/aj),  or  as  Haupl 
hM  luggeMed,  D13  means  a  covering  of  the  13  like  x*V''i  maHita,  taitU;  etc 
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T179  hovXr}^  in  the  Magnificat,  Luke  i.  48. 

PROF.   IRVING   F.  WOOD. 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

'Ettc^Xc^cv  ciri  t^v  rairuvwriv  t^  BovXrj^  avrov,  "  He  hath  looked 
upon  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden.''  As  it  stands  in  the  text, 
r^s  8ovXi;s  refers  of  course  to  Mary.  This  immediately  raises  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  hymn. 

Four  views  are  in  the  field  :  ( i )  that  the  song  is  Mary's,  an  utter- 
ance inspired  by  the  emotional  situation,  the  content  of  which  is 
determined  by  Mary's  familiarity  with  the  lyric  religious  poetry  of 
her  nation ;  (2)  that  the  song  is  a  remnant  of  early  Jewish-Christian 
hymnology ;  (3)  that  it  is  a  Jewish  hymn,  borrowed  and  set  in  its 
present  place  by  the  Christian  editor;  (4)  the  view  of  Hamack 
(Sitzungsb,  d.  Akad.  d,  Wiss,,  Berlin,  1900,  27),  that  it  is  the  com- 
position of  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel.  He  supposes  it  to  have 
been  put  in  the  mouth  of  Elisabeth,  and  early  transferred  to  Mary 
by  mistaken  editing.  The  reference  of  the  song  to  Elisabeth,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  our  present  problem. 

Of  these  views,  the  most  reasonable  seems  to  be  that  the  song 
is  a  fragment  of  Jewish  psalmody,  of  the  same  type  as  that  preserved 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  The  arguments  for  this  position  may  be 
summarized  thus  : 

1.  The  song  has  no  reference  to  the  peculiar  position  of  Mary, 
and,  curiously  enough,  no  reference  to  a  personal  Messiah.  On 
the  contrary,  it  expresses  the  common  Jewish  Messianic  hope,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  t^s  SovA)/^,  would  have  been  perfectly  appro- 
priate in  the  mouth  of  any  Judaistic  poet. 

2.  It  is  distinctly  national  rather  than  personal.  If  t^s  SovAi/s  be 
dropped  out  of  consideration,  the  first  person  of  the  song  may  easily 
be  read  as  national.  In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  treated  in  any  other 
way,  as  is  shown  by  the  progress  of  thought.  The  basis  of  the  praise 
of  6  Kvpto9  (=  ''J*^)  is  that  "he  hath  done  for  me  ficyoAa."  And 
what  are  these  ficyoAa?  They  are  scattering  the  proud,  putting  down 
princes,  lifting  the  humble  to  exalted  places,  feeding  the  poor  with 
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good  things  while  the  rich  are  sent  empty  away,  helping  Israel  his 
wmis  according  to  the  promises  of  old  —  all  expressions  which  belong 
to  the  national  literature.  For  parallels  see  Resch,  "  Kindheits- 
evangeiium,"  Tix/e  a.  Untersiieh.,  Band  X,  Heft  5  ;  W,  H. ;  Plumtner's 

[  Luke ;  Harnack,  op.  cit.,  and  for  the  Ps.  Sol.,  Ryle  and  James,  p.  xci. 

I  The  entire  thought  lies  within  the  common  Jewish  national  range, 
3.    It  is  difficult  to  suppose  it  a  Jewish -Christian  interpolation,  since 
t  contains  no  recognition  of  a  personal  Messiah.     All  the  hopes  of 
the  writer  are  grounded,  not  on  a  Messianic  prince,  but  on  the  work 

I  of  God  himself.  The  Messianic  hope  of  the  writer  belongs,  not  to 
the  personal  type  of  the  authors  of  Ps,  Sol.  17  and  rS  and  Enoch  37  ff., 

I  but  to  the  impersonal  type  of  the  authors  of  Daniel,  the  Assumption 
of  Moses,  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  Harnack's  suggestion  cannot 
be  treated  fully  in  a  brief  article  like  this,  but  one  is  led  to  wonder 
whether  a  compend  of  phrases  from  Hebrew  literature  so  skilfully 
put  together  —  and  Harnack  makes  much  of  the  constrvictive  skill 
of  the  author  —  could  have  been  produced  by  what  must,  in  that 
.case,  have  been  the  more  or  less  academic  performance  of  the 
Lucan  editor.  The  fresh  spontaneity  of  the  song  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  author  to  whom  the  phrases  of  Jewish  literature  were 
s  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life. 

The  general  position  that  the  song  is  Jewish  is  argued  at  length 

,  by  Hillmann,  Jahrb.  /.  Prof.  Th.  liqa.  Holtzraann,  Syn.  Jttiang., 
3d  ed.,  follows  Hilimann.  (In  the  first  edition  he  calls  the  song 
"  without  doubt  an  early  remnant  of  Jewish- Christian  hymnology.") 
Neither,  however,  find  the  hymn  a  strictly  national  Jewish  song. 
The  feminine  expression  t^s  SovXtj^  is  in  the  way.  Hilimann  suggests 
that  the  song  was  "  perhaps  originally  the  song  of  thanks  of  a  mother 
over  the  happy  home-coming  of  a  son  from  a  victorious  campaign 
against  the  oppressors  of  Israel "  (op.  d/.,  p.  200).  Such  an 
explanation  fails  to  lit  the  entirely  national  character  of  the  song 
outside  of  the  single  phrase  t^s  hovXrp. 

With  regard  to  this  phrase,  it  is  only  the  feminine  gender  that 
creates  any  difficulty.  May  we  not  suppose  that  the  gender  is  due 
to  the  editorial  assignment  of  the  song  to  Mary?  Then,  changing 
it  to  masculine,  roS  Sou'Xov  becomes  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
135.  used  of  the  nation.  Such  a  use  of  toi<ko-i  for  12;?  in  the  national 
sense  is  found  in  the  LXX  in  Isa.  48='  49' '  Ezek.  j?'"  Ps.  136*.  In 
Ps.  Sol,  the  word  is  twice  used  in  the  plural  for  pure  Israel :  i"  tiiko- 
yifTov  K-ipio-i  ifs  Tov  atiava  ivumiov  Tuiv  SoiiXutv  atrrav  ;  ro'  iivrjaQ^atTai 
Kvpun  Tuiv  Zovktav  avroZ  h  (X«i,     This  plural  use  is  in  accord  with 
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the  method  of  expression  in  these  Psalms.    Jerusalem  is  persc^m 
in  them,  but  the  nation  is  always  spoken  of  in  plural  forms. 

Interpreting  SoijXijs  in  this  way,  the  whole  song  becomes  consistent,  ' 
and  the  use  of  the  first  person  is  throughout  national.  In  putting 
it  in  the  mouth  of  Mary  the  editor  has  simply  followed  ancient 
examples,  like  the  song  of  Hannah,  which  is  also  incongruous  to  its 
situation,  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  and  the  last  words  of  Moses  and 
David.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  he  supposed  this 
old  and  perhaps  well-known  song  would  be  regarded  as  Mary's  com- 
position. He  used  it  only  as  a  fitting  literary  expression  for  the 
Messianic  hopes  and  patriotic  aspirations  which  he  assumed  to  have 
filled  her  mind  during  the  period  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Here  again  he  was  following  Jewish  models.  What  was  the  attitude 
of  the  authors  of  the  Prayer  of  Azarias  and  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  toward  their  compositions?  Did  they  intend  them  to  pass 
as  verbatim  words  of  the  characters  to  whom  they  are  assigned,  or 
simply  as  literary  expressions  appropriate  to  their  situation? 

To  make  t^s  SoiiAij!  the  representative  of  an  original  13^  used  of 
the  nation  is  to  simjilify  the  exegesis  of  a  passage  that  otherwise 
presents  great  difficulties.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  assign- 
ment of  the  song  to  Mary  is  more  easily  explained  after  the  transla- 
tion into  Greek  than  before.  It  would  then  involve  only  the  change 
of  gender,  while  if  made  in  Hebrew,  it  would  have  required  the 
substitution  for  135  of  another  word,  as  HHEUP  or  IT^.' 

'  The  same  argumenls  for  k  Jewish  origin  will  sppty  lo  the  lirbt  pail  of  the 
Song  of  Zachtriai,  Lk.  i*-".  Vs.^"-"  are  regirdcd  by  Hillnann  and  Holiimann 
u  a  Jewiih-ChTistian  >J<Uli<in.  The  arguments  are  (l)  the  change  of  tense  from 
■orist  to  fuluie,  (2)  the  definite  reference  in  the  Ust  pari  lo  Ibe  Messiah,  with  a 
Christian  rather  than  a  Jeutsh  tone,  (j)  certain  repetitions  and  discrepancies  of 
thought  between  Ihe  two  sections.  (4)  ihc  word  niBior,  v.^.  Probably  the 
analyii*  is  correct,  and  the  last  section  is  a  Christian  addition  to  the  original 
Jewish  Messianic  sung;  but  the  word  raiSlar  would  of  itself  Create  no  more 
difficulty  than  does  i)a£Xi|i  in  v.*^.  It  would  be  possible  to  regard  it  also  as  the 
lepresentalive  of  15P.  coming  through  rait,  though  in  this  case  ihe  meaning  of 
*rap  would  be,  not  Israel,  but  the  personal  Messiah,  as  in  Acts  4"-""  Mt.  12", 
The  change  from  rait  to  waiiter  woulil  be  made  to  fit  the  reference  of  the  word 
lo  the  infant  John.  Probably,  however,  as  said  above,  the  section  is  Christian  in 
origin,  but  the  use  of  rwilor  ctcfttet  nu  absolute  demand  for  this  interpretation, 
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Difficult  Passages  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 


PROFESSOR  PAUL  HAUPT,   PH.D. 


IN  my  lecture  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  published  in  the  Orien- 
tal Studies  read  before  the  Oriental  Ciub  of  Philadelphia,'  I 
quoted  Kenan's '  remark  that  Ecclesiastes,  as  well  as  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  represented  a  few  profane  pages  which,  by  some  accident, 
had  found  their  way  into  '  that  strange  and  admirable  volume  termed 
the  Bible';  the  Jewish  doctors  understood  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  admitted  such  com[)Ositions  to 
the  collection  of  sacred  writings ;  it  was  their  stupidity  that  enabled 
them  to  make  out  of  a  dialogue  of  lovers  a  book  of  edification,  and 
out  of  a  sceptical  book  a  treatise  of  sacred  philosophy ;  Solomon's 
Song  and  Ecclesiastes  were  just  Hke  a  love-ditty  or  a  little  essay  of 
Voltaire  which  had  gone  astray  auiong  the  folios  of  a  theological 
library. 

I  added  at  that  time  that  I  could  not  agree  with  the  famous  French 
critic  in  this  respect ;  I  believed  the  theological  contemporaries  of 
Ecclesiastes  were  by  no  means  too  stupid  to  grasp  the  import  of  his 
anti-Biblical  statements,  but  as  they  were  unable  to  suppress  the 
book,  they  endeavored  to  darken  its  real  meaning,  for  dogmatic 
purposes,  saying  as  Georg  Hoffmann  put  it  in  his  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job,'  Let  us  save  the  attractive  book  for  the  Congregation, 
but  we  will  pour  some  water  into  the  author's  strong  wine.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  obscuration  of  the  original  book,  the  theological 
revisers  tried  to  cut  up  and  dislocate  the  text  as  much  as  possible, 
destroying  the  original  order  and  logical  sequence,  so  that  in  the 
present  form  of  the  book  there  is  no  proper  arrangement,  no  logical 
connection  between  the  individual  verses  ;  it  seems  like  a  conglom- 

Icration  ai  liis/eeta  membra. 
Professor  Bickell,  of  Vienna,  tried  to  show,  in  1S84,'  that  the  con- 
fusion was  merely  due  to  a  mistake  of  a  bookbinder  who  misplaced 
the  quires  of  the  manuscript ;  but  the  disarrangement  was  not  acci- 
dental, but  intentional,      I  appended  a  translation  of  the   closing 
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section  of  Ecclesiastes  restored  in  its  original  order  and  freed  from 
the  glosses  that  have  clustered  about  it.^ 

In  the  Song  of  Songs  there  are  no  theological  interpolations 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  pessimistic  arguments 
of  the  author,  such  as  ^e  find  in  Job  and  in  Ecclesiastes,  and  occa- 
sionally in  Proverbs,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Dec.  28,  1900;*  the  Song  of  Songs  was  not  suffi- 
ciently pessimistic  to  require  this  antidotal  treatment ;  in  fact,  it  is 
so  decidedly  optimistic  that  this  glaring  optimism  had  to  be  toned 
down  a  little,  and  for  this  reason  the  exuberant  praise  of  sensual  love 
was  given  an  allegorical  interpretation. 

We  have  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  allegorical  and  symbolical 
imagery  in  the  erotic  phraseology  of  the  Song  of  Songs :  e.g.  the 
virgin  charms  of  the  maidens  are  called  their  vineyards ;  the  body 
of  the  bride  is  styled  a  mountain  of  sweetness  and  a  hillock  of 
fragrance  ;  ^  the  bridal  bed  is  termed  a  dining-couch,  and  the  bride- 
groom is  invited  to  lie  down  at  the  feast;"  the  bridal  chamber  is 
called  a  tavern  ^  the  sign  of  which  is  Love,  and  they  intoxicate  *  them- 
selves with  love  ;  the  kisses  and  caresses  of  the  bridegroom  are 
symbolized  by  raisin-cakes  and  apples  with  which  he  refreshes  the 
bride  *  —  but  this  allegorical  imagery  all  refers  to  sensual  love.  The 
bride  is  not  a  personification  of  Wisdom  which  Solomon  is  trying 
to  win;  nor  do  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite  represent  Christ  and 
the  Church,  or  the  love  of  Yahweh  to  His  people  ;  still  less  can  we 
adopt  the  traditional  Jewish  view  which  considers  the  Song  of  Songs 
to  be  an  allegorical  sketch  of  the  entire  history  of  Israel  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Song  of  Songs  is  neither 
allegorical,  nor  typical,  nor  dramatic ;  ^  indeed,  it  is  not  the  work 
of  one  poet  but  a  collection  of  popular  love-songs,  probably  made 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,*^  after  the  beginning  of  the  Seleu- 
cidan  era  (312  B.C.)  ;  and  these  songs  are  not  all  complete,  neither 
are  they  given  in  their  proper  order. 

Several  explanatory  glosses,  variants,  and  illustrative  quotations 
appear  in  an  entirely  different  context.     For  instance,  the  stanza  in  J 

O  maidens,  lo,  I  beseech  you, 

by  the  gazelles  and  the  hinds  of  the  fields, 

That  ye  stir  not  nor  startle  our  loving 
before  our  fill  we  have  drunken. 

appears  again  in  3*  and  in  8*,  where  it  is  entirely  out  of  place.    These 
lines  form  the  conclusion  of  the  song  addressed  by  the  bride  to  the 
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bridegroom  on  the  morrow  after  marriage.  On  the  day  following 
the  wedding  the  newly  married  couple  awake  as  King  and  Queen ; 
they  receive  their  'vizier,'  the  best  man,"  at  an  early  hour,  but  on 
the  subsequent  six  days  of  the  '  King's  Week '  "  the  festivities  do  not 
begin  before  noon.  The  bride  beseeches  the  female  guests  not  to 
disturb  their  connubial  bliss  until  it  be  ended  with  ample  satiet)',  as 
she  is  just  as  shy  as  the  gazelles  and  the  hinds  of  the  fields.  She 
bids  the  bridegroom  to  enjoy  her  charms  until  there  arises  the  breeze 
(of  the  morning)  "  and  the  shadows  (of  the  night)  "  are  departing. 
He  is  to  leap "  on  the  maloinUhron  mountains '  like  a  gazelle  or  a 
young  hart. 

Malobathron  (or  malabathron)  is  a  most  precious  aromatic  men- 
tioned by  Horace  and  by  Pliny,  probably  the  oil  {oleum  malohalhri- 
nam)  of  cinnamon  (jlDSp;  cf.  4"  Exod.  30"^  Prov.  7"),  obtained 
from  the  bark  (^corkx  malabalhri)  and  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  tree 
{^Cinnamomum  Tamala,  Nees)  cultivated  on  the  Malabar  coast 
bordering  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  not  the  cinnamomum  Ceylanicum,  or 
the  cinnamomum  cassia  (Chinese  cinn.imon,  cf.  mV^p  Ps.  45°), 
or  the  cassia  lignea  or  wild  cassia.  According  to  Pliny,  malabathron 
was  found  also  in  Syria  (Plin.  xii.  119  :  dat  et  malabathron  Syria), 
In  xxiii.  98  Pliny  states  that  a  leaf  of  malabathron  put  under  the 
tongue  sweetens  the  breath,  and  that  it  is  used  also  for  perfuming 
articles  of  dress  (oris  et  halitus  suavitatem  commeniiat  lingtKte  subdi- 
tum  folium,  sicut it vestium  odorcm  inicrpositum').  Horace  {Carm., 
ii;  7*)  addresses  his  friend  and  comrade  Pompeius  Varus :  O  Pom- 
peius  with  whom  I  often  shortened  the  dragging  day  with  wine,  the 
hair  periumed  with  Syrian  malobathron, 

Pomfii  nicer  luii  primi  soilaliwii 
Cum  quo  morantem  saepi  iHem  mcro 

Matobalhro  Syria  capillas. 

Budde  thinks  that  *in3  is  identical  with  the  betel-plant  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  betel-leaves  are  merely  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  little 
pellets  of  areca  nut  which  are  extensively  chewed  in  the  East.  It 
is  hard  to  beheve  that  Horace  should  have  perfumed  his  hair  with 
betel-pepper  (contrast  crints  cinnamei).  Nor  does  ^vXAoi'  'IvSikov 
or  ^iiXXov  denote  a  leaf  of  the  betel-pepper;  it  must  mean  a  roll  or 
quill  of  cinnamon,  which  Herod,  iii.  in  calls  ko/h^.  There  is, 
however,  some  association  between  cinnamon  and  pepper  :  the  quills 
of  cinnamon  are,  as  a  rule,  covered  on  shipboard  with  black  pepper, 
which  is  supposed  to  keep  olf  moisture. 
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Cant,  z"  reappears,  with  slight  variations,  in  4°,  where  the  bride- 
groom says ; 

Till  ihe  titeeiE  (of  Ihe  morning)  "  arises, 
anil  the  shndowi  are  taking  ibcii  flight, 
I  will  go  to  the  mountain  of  mytth 
and  to  the  hillock  of  incense;  '' 

and  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  the  misplaced  variant,  Bolt," 
my  dariing,  like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of 
spices.'  This  variant  11*13  '  bolt '  explains  the  imperative  30  in  the 
original  passage  2",  which  has  never  been  understood  heretofore. 
Siegfried  translates,  Turn  10  making  thyself  like  a  gazelle,  begin  to 
make  thyself  like  a  gazelle.  Accordiug  to  Biidde  313  'turn"  means 
here  'come  here';  but  the  verb  330  is  used  in  1  S.  16"  in  the 
sense  '  to  be  around  the  table,'  LXX  KuniKAifli^d',  Vulgate  dhrum- 
{•(iniis,  and  this  has  an  erotic  meaning  just  as  accubare  or  accumberi?* 
In  1"  we  read  im  p:  ^3  I  13003  "|'?DnP  13  'as  long  as  the 
King  was  in  his  accubation,'  enjoying  his  feast  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
'  my  spikenard "  exhaled  its  fragrance,'  ;>.,  my  darling  seemed  to 
me  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth.'"  We  find  this  erotic  use  of  3p& 
'  accubation  '  or  '  dining-couch '  in  the  Talmud  :  in  Shabb.,  fol.  63' 
we  read  :  IDIM  OIK  TH  pm?  'CW  dSiTTT'  "CW  imrr  31  nCK 

j"3  nS'sr  nrnc  na3  ik  nS-aj  nE3  ovn  rnso  nas  nsnS 

1»  31B  "I3n3  -iSp  3Ctt3  IK  3m  3003  •hT\T\  |"3  1«  "VniS 
mSlS  ]'?31  KlOn  31  nOK  T\  n3n3,  <>.,  Rabbi  Jehudah  said, 
The  men  of  Jerusalem  were  very  frivolous.  A  man  would  say  to  his 
friend,  e^..  What  did  you  have  for  supper  last  night?'"  well-worked 
bread  or  unworked  "  bread  ?  Had  you  Gordelian  wine  or  Khardelian 
wine?  Was  your  couch  spacious  or  short?  Had  you  good  or  bad 
company?     Rabbi  KhisdS  said,  All  this  refers  to  illicit  intercourse. 

Unworked  bread,  or  bread  that  has  not  been  kneaded,  refers  to  a 
virgin,  while  the  question,  Had  you  (white)  Gordelian  wine  or  (red) 
Khardelian  wine?  means,  Was  she  blonde  or  brunette? 

A  most  interesting  misplaced  illustrative  quotation'*  is  found  in 
Cant.  8".  The  Authorized  Version  translates,  1  raised  thee  up  under 
the  apple  tree,  there  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth,  there  she  brought 
thee  forth  that  bare  thee.  But  Y'^'^'^l-  ™"st  ^^  translated  as 
future.  The  passage  should  be  rendered,  I  will  break  in  on  thee 
'  under  the  apple '  where  she  who  bore  thee  conceived,  the  preceding 
'  where  thy  mother  conceived  thee '  being  an  explanatory  gloss. 
This  seems  to  be  a  marginal  quotation  from  some  poem  in  which  a 
revengeful  enemy  threatens  to  break  in  on   the  bride  'under  the 
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apple,'  i.£.  in  the  bridal  chamber,  under  the  caresses  or  ihe  bride- 
groom, so  that  she  will  not  be  as  happy  as  her  mother  who  conceived 
her  'under  the  apple,"''  sterility  being  considered  the  greatest  curse 
in  Oriental  countries.  We  might  say,  with  Schiller,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Rauber,  Ich  will  dick  am  dem  Bette  serren  wetm 
du  in  den  Armen  der  WoUust  liegst^' 

The  apple  is  an  erotic  symbol.  According  to  tradition  the  fruit 
which  Eve  gave  to  Adam,  in  the  legend  of  the  Fall  of  Man  (f>,,  the 
first  cohabitation),"  was  an  apple.  '  He  refreshed  me  with  cates 
made  of  raisins  and  with  apples  appeased  all  ray  cravings  '  in  Cant,  a' 
means,  therefore,  he  kissed  and  caressed  me. 

1  now  proceed  to  give  a  metrical  translation  of  one  of  the  songs 
in  the  first  two  chapters,  restoring  the  original  sequence  and  eliminat- 
ing the  marginal  glosses  which  have  crept  into  the  text.  This  song 
consists  of  ten  stanzas,  each  stanza  being  comjjosed  of  two  D'blTO 
or  double-lines,  and  each  7Cffi''  of  two  hemistichs;  each  hemistich 
has  three  beats.  The  rhythm  of  my  translation  has  been  very  much 
improved  in  a  number  of  passages  by  the  distinguished  co-editor  of 
the  Polychrome  Bible,  Horace  Howard  Furness. 


16  Behold  iho 

u  art  fBir,  my  own  darling, 

aye,  swe( 

M;"  our 

bed  will  be  gtcen."" 

17  or  our  bom 

le  all  Ihe  rafters  are  ceJam, 

and  (its  ■ 

*a!l3)  ai 

■e  all  paneled  with  eypreu." 

1  3  As  Ibe  appl 

Ic  amid  1 

:recs  of  the  fotcit. 

aa  amid  j 

-ouths  i» 

my  sweeting. 

1  delight  10 

•  d»ell  u 

nilet  its  shadow. 

and  swee 

I  to  my' 

.astei»it»  fruitage. 

r 


4  To  the  tavern  where  winc^  fluws  he  brought  me 
>  Love  '  was  the  sign  hanging  out  there. 

J  He  refreshed  me  with  ealea  made  of  raisins 
and  with  apples  appeased  all  my  cravings.*'? 

6  On  his  left  arm  my  head  was  reclining, 

while  around  me  his  right  arm  nas  dinging. 
12  As  long  as  the  King'*  stayed  there  feasting," 
my  spikenard  "  its  scent  was  exhaling : 

6  "  aye  S     5  B  for  I  am  siL-k  with  love' 
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13  My  sachet  of  myrrh '^  was  my  darling, 

scenting  my  breasts  with  its  perfume.*^ 

14  My  darling  was  a  cluster  of  henna  '^ 

(blooming)  in  En-gedi's  gardens.^ 

2  With  kisses  of  thy  mouth  do  thou  kiss  me, 

for  thy  love  than  wine  is  far  sweeter. 

3  "^Thy  name  is  thrice-clarified  perfume;  •• 

and  therefore  all  maidens  do  love  thee.[<] 

4  Take  me  with  thee !     Come,  let  us  hasten ! 

to  thy  chamber,  O  King,^  do  thou  lead  me ! 
There  let  us  rejoice  and  make  merry, 

and  be  drunken,  not  with  wine,  but  with  loving.[] 

8  16  My  darling  is  mine,  and  his  am  I, 

who  feeds  on  the  dark  purple  lilies  ^ 
17  Till  the  breeze  (of  the  morning)  arises, 

and  the  shadows  are  taking  their  flight.^^ 

Do  thou  spring  to  the  feast,^  O  my  darling,  — 
like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart  be  thou !  —  * 

(To  the  feast)  on  the  mountains  of  myrrh, 
(to  the  feast)  on  the  hillocks  of  incense.* 

7  O  maidens,  ^  lo,  I  beseech  you, 

by  the  gazelles  and  the  hinds  of  the  fields, 
That  ye  stir  not  nor  startle  our  loving  i? 
before  our  fill  we  have  drunken. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  these  stanzas  must  be  restored  as  follows : 

:nDDin  iDtni?"  DTrp|«  -m  rttr  ^3n  1  16 

:  D^mnn  i^tD-m  "^ai  dtik  iDnn  m-ij5      17 

13"^  with  regard  to  fragrance  thy  perfumes  are  sweet 

4   *  rightly  do  they  love  thee 

2  17   *  on  the  mountains  of  malabathron.  — 

4     6      Till  the  breeze  (of  the  morning)  arises, 

and  the  shadows  are  taking  their  flight, 
I  will  go  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh 
and  to  the  hillock  of  incense.  — 
814      Bolt,^*  my  darling,  like  a  gazelle  or  like  a  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of 
spices. 

t     7   ^  of  Jerusalem 

8     5*  **  I  will  break  in  on  thee  under  the  apple  (where  thy  mother  conceived  thee) 
where  she  who  bore  thee  conceived.*^ 

1  16  "  P|K 
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JTjan  r^  "nrrp  nurr  ^ama  rriBro  s   3 

rsrf?  pino  THBi  "natn  -man  I'pxa 

:  ^  DTPfina  ^sefi  mrvKa  ^jpap       5 

:  "pann  •o^'n  ^twn'?  nnn  hvii2)D       6 

nm  in:  nn:  lapoa  ^'?o^w  n»  1  12 

:  r*?"  "nr  pa  ••'?"m-i  -ibn  i'ttx      13 

:po  T^  0'^''^  '3  TB  np^so  'ap;^3       2 

X  [«]  "panK  nio'?i?  p^p  y^fD  p'y^r\  pf^y     3 

Trrn  nbon  '':iran  mni:  1  T-in«  -jaiz^o       4 


S7 


:  D-anc^a  rmhn 
ab  ubb^n  lor 

n^ia*?."!  ni?aj  bun 


1*?  ^:H^  -^-n^-i  s  16 
orn  rriD^  -i»      17 


mtn  mbj^itanK  niKan    ^m:a  oanK  ^nuat^n       7 
J  peni^tt?  ni?  nanxn-riK  "f  n-npn  dki  iTrrTOK 

I  will  append  here  w.*  and  ^  of  the  eighth  chapter  containing  the 
most  beautiful  lines  of  the  Song  of  Songs  from  a  non- Oriental  point 
of  view.    These  two  verses  must  be  preceded  by  the  beginning  of  the 


"panK  Dnma «  1   4  '':k  nanK  rh^n  ^a  ^  2   6 

ina  nn  •?»•   2  17  o-aio  y:is\D  rrhy  1   3 

:  rtyahn  npaa  "jki  ifen  -n-^x  ^b'^hn 

;  trotra  nn  b»  d^kh  -iDiyS  ik  -ax^  ib"noTi  m-r  rna     s  14 

TnTn»  mfinn  nnn  *»  8   5*  o'jttnT  ^27 

C^K  inban  ntat?) 
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third  chapter,  3*"**,  while  the  last  two  hemistichs  of  3*  represent  a 
misplaced  variant  to  8*.  Verse  *  is  a  scribal  expansion  derived  from 
2' ;  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  third  chapter ;  nor  does  it  suit  the  con- 
text in  8* ;  cf.  above,  p.  52. 

The  second  half  of  the  third  chapter,  3^'",  contains  the  description 
of  the  solemn  procession  (Arab,  el-fdride)  of  the  bride  from  her 
native  village  to  the  village  of  the  bridegroom;  cf.  Wetzstein*s  re- 
marks on  p.  1 70  of  Delitzsch's  Commentary  and  Gustaf  H.  Dalman, 
Paldstinischer  Diwan  (Leipzig,  1901),  pp.  187.  188.  191.  193.  For 
JtrS  nnS^nS  (not  S  l)  *  with  pillars  of  smoke,'  see  Dillmann-Ryssel 
on  Exod.  13". 

Before  3*  we  must  supply,  I  said  to  myself.  The  preceding 
third  hemistich  of  3^,  VriKXS  K71  VntTpS,  is  an  erroneous  repeti- 
tion of  the  last  hemistich  of  the  following  verse  (gloss*)  which  repre- 
sents a  scribal  expansion  derived  from  5**.  On  the  other  hand,  3' 
has  been  inserted,  with  some  tertiary  additions,  in  5^  D''1fitS^n  is 
an  incorrect  explanatory  gloss  :  the  men  going  about  the  city  at  night 
were  not  all  watchmen. 

The  Masoretic  pointing  D^pjtt^  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  D'^p^tt^ 
=Assyr.  siiqdni  and  sAqdti  ;  sAqdni  means  '  narrow  streets '  (cf.  Heb. 
|T2t"I),  while  rebiti  (=  msm)  denotes  'wide  streets'  {sHqdti 
rapsdti)  ;  cf.  Delitzsch,  HWy  pp.  492"  and  601* ;  see  also  critical 
notes  on  Ezekiel,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  64, 1.  33. 

The  tr  "15  before  TlKXfi  in  v.*  is  correct  (contrast  Budde  ad 
loc.)  'y  it  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  hditd  Ud  =  Hid  ua;  cf.  Wright- 
de  Goeje,  vol.  ii,  p.  339,  C;  p.  13,  D  (e.g.  Before  I  was  aware  of 
anything,  el-Aswad  had  entered  the  room,  Arab,  fa-md  Sadrtu  bi- 
iaVi""  hdttd  idd  'l-Asuadtt  gad  ddxala  '/-baifa)  • 

After  the  third  hemistich  of  3^  13SnK  K7l  ITlTrTK  'I  clasped 
him  and  would  not  release  him,*  we  must  insert :  HSriKty^K  10i<1 
"•tTBi,  'and  then  I  said  to  him  whom  I  love,'  while  the  last  two 
hemistichs  of  3*  belong  to  8*^ 

If  we  combine  3^"**  with  8"- "  we  obtain  a  poem  of  ?iwt  stanzas,  each 
stanza  consisting  of  two  D'^^tTfi  ^  with  three  beats  in  each  hemistich. 
This  poem  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

Omnia  vincit  Amor. 

S  I   At  night,  as  I  lay  on  my  pillow, 

for  him  whom  I  love  I  was  longing.* 


81*1  longed  for  him  but  did  not  find  him 
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2  "  I  will  rise  and  fare  forth  through  the  city, 

both  through  streets  that  are  wide  and  are  narrow."  * 

3  I  met  men*  faring  fo^th  through  the  city: 

"  Have  ye  seen  my  beloved?"  (I  asked  them). 

4  But  scarce  had  I  gone  a  step  further 

when  before  me  stood  my  beloved ! 

I  clasped  him  and  would  not  release  him, 
and  then  I  said  to  my  beloved : 
8  6  Hang  me  (close)  to  thy  heart,  like  a  signet,** 
on  thy  hand,  like  a  ring,  do  thou  wear  me:  * 

For  Love  as  Death  is  strong, *' 

and  Passion  as  Sheol  unyielding.*'' 
Its  flames  are  *^  flames  of  Are, 

its  flashes  are  **^  flashes  of  lightning.*' 

7  Nothing  ^  is  able  to  quench  it,** 

neither  can  any  streams  drown  it. 
If  one  *'  should  resign  for  it  i  all  his  possessions,  — > 
could  any  man  therefore  despise  him  ? 

The  Hebrew  text  must  be  restored  as  follows : 

*n'arn5'i  opii^a  "rra  nasioKi  KrnopK       2 

tar^yn  tpb:  nani«rn«     its  o^aabn*  ^dikxo       3 
VB3  nanwrriK  "nKamr-w        ono  -nnrpc  ouoa       4 

TPiiT  bv  omro      "]'sh'hv  omna  ':o*t?   s   6 
rrtit^p  biwra  rvffp         rt^nn  ni^a  rmr^ 

rroDttT  «•?  nn-iDT  m  nnirb  631"  «•?  ^ 

Jib  inr  fa  ^irr'a  rrr^rriK  •'jn^K 

8  2  M  long  for  him  whom  I  love,  I  longed  for  him  but  did  not  find  him 

3  *  the  watchmen 
87^  much  water  **  love  "  a  man  *  for  love 

•rn««s  ^b^  rnrpa*  s   i 

rnKaa  k^  rnwpa    vw  naniwnK  ntpp^K'  2 

Dnot^*  3 

namo  ^         btk  •'         nanKn  dk  m         d-^i  d*o  ^  8   7 
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In  the  Authorized  Version  the  last  line  is  translated,  If  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  be  utterly 
contemned;  but  the  last  hemistich,  17  ITW  ita,  is  interrogative. 
In  the  same  way  we  must  translate  Prov.  6^ 

not.  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when 
he  is  hungry,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version,  but.  Do 
not  people  despise  a  thief,  even  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  hunger  ?  ^ 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Songs  the  lines  addressed 
by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding  are 
interrupted  by  two  different  songs,  the  first  describing  Springtide  of 
Love,  the  second  being  v.^* : 

Catch  us  the  foxes, 

the  little  foxes, 
Destroying  vineyards, 

our  vineyards  blooming.** 

This  passage  is  a  quotation  illustrating  the  meaning  of  *  vineyard '  at 
the  end  of  i*  (cf.  also  8"  ") .  The  foxes  are  the  young  men,  and  the 
vineyards  of  the  maidens  are  their  virgin  charms.  Verse "  consists 
of  four  hemistichs,  each  of  which  has  but  two  beats,  not  three  as 
in  the  majority  of  the  half-lines  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 

We  find  the  same  meter  in  some  of  the  hemistichs  of  the  preced- 
ing song,  Cant.  2*"",  which  I  have  called  Springtide  of  Love.  This 
consists  of  three  stanzas ;  the  first  and  the  second  are  composed  of 
five  double-lines,  while  the  last  stanza  has  but  three  double-lines. 
In  the  first  stanza  each  half-line  has  two  beats ;  in  the  second  stanza, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  three  beats  in  each  half-line,  except  in 
the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza,  which  has  but  two  beats  just  as 
the  identical  line  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza.  In  the  last  stanza 
we  have  again  but  two  beats  in  each  half-line.^  In  the  same  way  we 
find  two  beats  in  the  hemistichs  of  the  final  stanza  of  the  second 
description  of  the  charms  of  the  bride  (cf.  note  34,  second  para- 
graph) in  4^^. 

At  the  end  of  v.^^  the  insertion  of  the  words  X3  D^DTl  *the 
swallow ^^  is  come  back*  is  required  before  13IiCnKS  'in  our  land.'*^ 
The  turtle  and  the  swallow  are  praised  for  the  regularity  of  their 
migratory  movements  in  Jer.  8" :  the  turtle  and  the  swallow  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming,  they  are  attached  to  the  land  and  return  in 
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the  spring,  but  Israel  is  unfaithful  and  does  not  return  to  Yahweh.  — 

The  song  in  Cant.  2*""  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

Springtide  of  Love.*' 

2    8  Hark  !  darling  mine ! 

behold,  he  is  coming, 
Over  mountains  leaping,*^ 
over  hillocks  skipping.^ 
9  Behold,  he  stands  there 
behind  our  wall  (hid). 
From  windows  I  peer  down, 
through  lattices  ^^  peeping, 

10  '  Arise,  my  dear  one ! 

ah,  come,  my  fair  one ! 

1 1  For,  look  you,  past  is  the  winter, 

and  rains ^^  no  longer  are  falling; 

12  The  ground  is  covered  with  flowers, 

the  birds  fill  the  air  with  warbling;  ** 
We  hear  the  cooing  of  turtles,** 

to  our  home  is  come  back  the  swallow; 

13  Th-  fruit**  on  figtrees  is  ripening, 

and  fragrance  exhales  from  the  '^grapevines.*^ 
Arise,  my  dear  one ! 
ah,  come,  my  fair  one ! 

14  My  dove  ^  in  the  rock-cleft,*' 

in  the  clifTs  recesses !  ** 
Thy  face  show  me ! 

thy  voice  grant  me !  ^ 
P'or  sweet  thy  voice, 

and  fair  thy  face. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  this  song  must  be  restored  as  follows : 

29®  My  darling  is  like  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hart  *^ 

10  *  My  darling  began  to  speak  and  said  to  me 

13  '  blossoming  ^^^^^^  ^^ , 

8  13  ^O  thou  dwelling  in  the  gardens  {companions  listening) t  thy  voice 

D^»Rn  nfirt»  IK  -aa6  mi  nan »   2  9 
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ij'^ny  npTK  nob  rrmi^   2   9 

:  •fr^'?i  "nr         -nnn  -iS-^oip  »    10 

ran  Ton  ni?  pKS  ik-o  "o^mn      12 
pn  i:n3  '»D':fi3m  mt  nosn  «n3Knn      13 

nrifon  nnpa      p'^emana  t:v      14 

The  Song  of  Songs  has  often  been  said  to  be  the  most  difficult 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  meaning  becomes  perfectly 
plain,  in  fact  too  plain,  as  soon  as  you  know  that  it  is  not  an  allegori- 
cal dramatic  poem,  but  a  collection  of  popular  love-ditties^  which 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  erotic  imagery  of  the  Talmud 
and  modern  Palestinian  *  and  other  Mohammedan  ^  erotic  poetry.'^ 


NOTES. 

( 1 )  See  Oriental  Studies,  A  Selection  of  Papers  read  before  the 
Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1888-1894  (Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1894),  p.  244.  Cf.  Siegfried's  review  in  the  Theol.  Literatur- 
Zeitung^  vol.  xx.  p.  513  (28  Sept.  1895). 

(2)  See  Ernest  Renan,  V Ecctesiaste  traduit  de  VHebreu  avec  une 
Etude  sur  Pdge  ct  le  charactere  du  livre  (Paris,  1882),  pp.  i,  67,  41  ; 
cf.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  The  Book  of  Koheleth  (Lx)ndon,  1883),  p.  126. 

(3)  Hiob^  nach  Georg  Hoffmann  (Kiel,  189 1),  p.  25. 

(4)  Gustav  Bickell,  Dcr  Prediger  iiber  den  Werth  des  Daseins 
(Innsbruck,  1884),  p.  3. 

(5)  My  theory  that  there  are  several  strata  of  glosses  in  Ecclesias- 
tes  (which  I  advanced  more  than  ten  years  ago  in  iht  Johns  Hopkins 
University   Circulars,  June,   1891,  p.   115")   has  been  adopted  by 

M-n^D'*     2  13  "S  "lOKI  nil  .131? »         10 

«r:Trorn  -^i^pb*  (o-aippo  on^n)  0-332  n2n'n<'   s  13 
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Siegfried  in  his  commentary  on  Ecclesiasles  and  th«  Song  of  Songs 
(Gotlingen,  1898).  Contrast  Lane,  Das  Buck  KoheUth  und  die 
Interpolationshypothese  Siegfried' s  (Wittenberg,  1900). 

(6)  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xx,  p.  ii,  and  cf.  tlie  critical  notes  on 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Proverbs,  in  The  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  62,  1,  6  ; 
p.  70, 1.  15  and  the  cross-references  there  cited.  Contrast  Professor 
Toy's  remarks  in  his  Commentary  on  Proverbs  (New  York,  1899), 
p.  xxxi,  S  7,  on  the  absence  in  Proverbs  of  changes  made  in  the 
interest  of  theological  opinion. 

(7)  Cf.  Albert  Hagen,  Die  sexuelie  Osphresiologie  (Charlolten- 
burg,  1901),  p.  50. 

(8)  Cf.  Gustav  \i%a,  Etttdeckung  der  Setle,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1884), 
P-  135- 

(9)  Cf,  the  instructive  comparative  tables  in  Ed.  Reuss'  German 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  v.  (Braunschweig,  1893), 
pp.  326-343,  giving,  in  parallel  columns,  six  different  dramatic  re- 
constructions of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

(10)  Talraudic  paiTIl?  which  seems  to  be  a  Shaf'el  of  3K", 
Hif.  3"irin  'to  marry '  (Ethiop.  ausiba).  A  connection  with 
Assyr.  iusabinu  (Delitzsch,  HiV.  506°)  seems  very  improbable  ;  con- 
trast Brockelmann,  s.v.  KJ'SCTO. 

(11)  Cf.  Gen.  29^  Jud.  14"  Tob.  11'"  (contrast  Tob.  8'"  10') 
and  Wetzstein's  remarks  quoted  in  Delitzsch's  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  (Leipzig,  1875),  p.  166;  Budde's  commentary  (Frei- 
burg, 1898),  pp.  jtvii  and  15  ;  Siegfried's  commentary  (Gottingen, 
1898),  p.  87,  also  Driver's  Introduction'-  (New  York,  1898),  p.  452. 
The  importance  of  Wetzstein's  theory  was  emphasized  in  K.  Kohler's 
Das  Hohe  Lied  (Chicago,  1878),  p.  9,  and  in  B.  Stade's  Geschickte 
Ismefs,  vol.  ii.  (BerUn,  1888),  p.  197,  n.  i.  Contrast  Dalman's 
remarks  cited  at  the  end  of  note  53. 

(12)  So,  correctly,  G.  Fr.  W.  Lippert,  ^tt/atm/cA  (NUrnberg,  i85s>, 
p.  19,  n.  "•;  cf.  Budde  ad  loc.  and  "ipzmS  DHT  rmmsS 
D^Srwa  noSsna,  Prov.  7".  Lit.  ■  umil  the  day  blows.'  The  sea- 
breeze  begins  to  blow  in  Palestine  shortly  after  daybreak  ;  the  laud- 
breeze,  a  few  hours  after  sunset. 

(13)  This  has  an  erotic  meaning  like  Latin  salire  (jump,  buck, 
etc.),  Greek  liiS6fiwis&a.i,.  The  term  'bolt'  in  8"  must  be  explained 
in  the  same  way ;  cf.  Exod.  36^  and  my  remarks  on  Hil  '  infix,' 
Eccl.  ra',  in  my  paper  cited  in  note  i,  p.  a6i.  Note  also  .\ram. 
Wna  'he-goat,  buck.'  Fleischer's  Persian  etymology,  given  in 
Levy,  i,  288",  is  unsatisfactory. 


^^H^      I-evy,  i. 
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(14)  This  ancient  practice  was  derived  from  Babylonia;  see  the 
full-page  illustration  facing  p.  696  of  Hommers  Geschichte  Babyloniens 
unci  Assyrians  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  cf.  MUrdter-Delitzsch's  Geschichte 
Babyloniens  und  Assyriens^  (Calw,  1891),  p.  139,  and  fig.  188  in 
G.  Maspero's  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  (London,  1892). 
On  this  marble  relief  from  Kouyunjik  we  see  King  Sardanapalus 
reclining  on  a  dining-couch  while  the  queen  is  seated  on  a  chair  at 
the  foot  of  the  royal  couch.  In  the  same  way  the  Romans  took 
their  meals  in  an  accumbent  posture,  but  women  and  children  sat  at 
the  table,  even  the  imperial  princes.  Tacitus  i^Ann,  xiii.  16)  says, 
Mos  habebatur  principum  liberos  cum  ceteris  idem  aetatis  nobiiibus 
sedentes  vesci  in  aspectu  propinquorum  propria  et  parciore  mensa ; 
cf.  also  Sueton.,  Aug,  64;  Claud.  32.  Accubation  was  introduced 
in  Rome  after  the  first  Punic  War  (264-241  B.C.).  In  Greece  accu- 
bation was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems  (cf.  Od.  i. 
145  kitLy\%  HflVTO  Kara  KKixryjow  re  Opovov^  re,  XV.  134  k^iadriv  3*  ap* 
lircira  Kara  Kkurpjovi  re  Opovov^  tc),  but  afterwards  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  adopted  this  Oriental  fashion  and  lay  very  nearly  fiat  on 
their  breasts  while  taking  their  meals,  or  in  a  semi-sitting  posture 
supported  on  the  left  elbow. 

Among  the  Jews  this  custom  did  not  obtain  before  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period;  the  ancient  Israelites  sat  at  the  table  (75  D'^StS^^ 
jnSirri,  see  critical  notes  on  i  K.  13*  in  the  Polychrome  Bible), 
either  on  chairs  or  on  the  fioor;  cf.  fig.  39  in  Benzinger's  I/eb. 
Archceol.y  representing  some  Arabs  squatting  around  a  table.  It  is, 
however,  entirely  unnecessary  to  emend  ^D3  in  i  S.  16"  to  3^3 ; 
nor  need  we  point  3p3  instead  of  ^03.  Cf.  the  Talmudic  passage 
Bcr,  fol.  42»  below  (quoted  by  Levy  s,ik  SpH)  :  "TPTK  ^3  p^lTV  VH 
fblD^  ^IM  nnX  non  laiC^b  llSa,  when  they  sit  (at  the  table) 
each  one  says  grace  for  himself,  but  when  they  recline  (at  the  table) 
one  says  grace  for  all.  At  that  time  SDH  had  the  special  meaning 
*  to  recline  at  a  meal,*  but  originally  it  meant  simply  *  to  surround 
the  table,*  either  sitting  or  squatting  or  standing  or  reclining.  The 
restriction  of  DDH  to  accubation  is  a  secondary  specialization. 

(15)  Spikenard  {unguentum  or  oleum  nardinurn)  was  a  very  costly 
perfumed  unguent  (Mark  14'' John  12^)  generally  believed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant  {Nardostachys  Jatamansi)^ 
closely  allied  to  the  valerian,  which  is  found  in  the  Himalayan  region. 
Cf.  Sir  William  Jones*  paper  "  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients  '* 
in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  (Calcutta,  1 790),  pp.  405-41 7  ;  Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen,  vol.  ii.  (Gottingen,  1887),  P-  26.     The  odor  is  said  to 
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resemble  that  of  a  combination  of  valerian  and  patchouli.  Pliny  xii,  43 
says,  however,  that  the  Syrian  spikenard  {i.e.,  perhaps  Valeriana 
sambucifolia')  was  most  highly  valued  (in  nostra  orbe proxime  lauda- 
tur  nardiim  Syriacuni).     Cf,  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  ii*'"' 

Cur  Hon  ntb  alia  vcl  flatano  vet  kac 

Canes  Bdorati  cafilles, 
Dum  liiel,  Asiyriagm  iiardii 


Petat, 


■tif- 


and  nardo  pe functus,  Hor.,  Epod.  5". 

(16)  Lit.,  with  what  didst  thou  stay  (thy  stomach)  to-day?  We 
must  remember  that  the  Jewish  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to 

(17)  In  Lazarus  Goldsch mid t's  edition  {Dtrbabyloniiche  Talmud, 
vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  464)  these  terms  are  incorrectly  rendered 
'  bread  of  bolted  flour '  and  '  bread  of  unbolted  flour.'  The  word 
n?12S  has  no  connection  with  ofiuXov,  as  Levy  s.v.  supposes  (cf. 
also  Samuel  Krauss,  Griech.  und  lat.  Lehmuorter  im  Talmud,  etc.. 
Part  ii.,  Berlin,  1899,  p.  416),  but  is  the  fem.  pass.  part,  of  705  '  to 
work  ' ;  see  Marcus  Jastrow's  Dictionary  s.v. 

{18)  An  instructive  parallel  is  Is.  40^*,  which  is  a  misplaced  illus- 
trative quotation  belonging  to  v,  7  of  that  chapter.  See  my  transla- 
tion of  Is.  40  in  Drugulin's  Marks/cine  (Leipzig,  1902),  Cf.  also 
below,  notes  15,  37,  65.  For  illustrative  quotations  in  the  Book  of 
Ecelesiasles,  see  my  remarks  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars, 
No.  90  (June,  1891),  p.  115-,  notet. 

(19)  Cf.  our  term  sub  rosa  '  under  the  rose'  =  privately,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ancient  practice  at  banquets,  etc.,  of  hanging  up  a  rose 
as  the  symbol  of  silence  and  secrecy,  or  the  legal  terra  sub  hasta 
'  under  the  spear '  =  at  public  auction,  as  the  Romans  planted  a  spear 
as  symbolum  imperii  on  the  spot  where  a  public  sale  was  to  take 
place.  The  term  '  under  the  apple '  was  no  doubt  just  as  clear  as 
our  '  below  the  salt '  =  among  the  inferior  guests,  the  principal  salt- 
cellar being  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  table. 

(io)  Cf  also  Shakespeare's  Henry  VII!.,  act  iii,  scene  a,  1.  195  ; 
I'll  startle  you  worse  than  the  sacring  bell  when  the  broivn  wench 
lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal.  In  Hugo  Grotius'  Annota- 
tiones  in  Vetus  Testamentum  (ed.  Vogel,  vol.  i.,  Halle,  1 775,  p.  453) 
the  phrase  ^"mil^  rPSriH  nnn  is  interpreted  to  mean  Sub  arbore 
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mah  nudavi  te  (i.e.,  devirginavi).  Malum  quid  inklligat,  non  ob- 
■  scurum  ex  a*^'. 

(ii)  He  who  eats  of  the  forbidden  fniit  loses  his  childlike  inno- 
cence, his  eyes  are  opened ;  so  Adam  and  Eve  perceived  that  they 
were  naked.  Not  to  know  good  and  evil,  /.c,  what  is  wholesome 
and  what  is  injurious,  means,  in  Hebrew,  lo  be  hke  a  child.  Barzillai 
of  Gilead  answered  David,  when  the  king  asked  him  to  follow  him 
to  Jerusalem,  I  am  this  day  four  score  years  old  and  can  no  longer 
discern  between  good  and  evil  (2  S.  19*),  />.,  my  intellect  is  im- 
paired by  old  age,  I  have  become  again  like  a  child,  I  am  in  my 
second  childhood. 

This  explanation  of  original  sin  is  given  by  the  celebrated  English 
philosopher  Thomas  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan  (London,  1651),  and 
it  may  be  traced  back  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.  (cf.  Tuch's  Commentar  uber  die  Genesis'^  Halle,  1871, 
p.  45  ;  Dieste!,  Gesthichle  des  Alten  Testaments  in  der  christlichen 
Kinhe,  Jena,  1869,  p.  493).  It  has  been  advocated  also  by  Scho- 
penhauer. The  great  German  pessimist  says  that  the  Story  of  the 
Fall  of  Man  contains  the  only  metaphysical  truth  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  the  Glantpunkt  des  Judenthums,  but  he  says,  it  is 
an  hors  d'muvre :  the  pessimistic  tendency  of  the  legend  has  no 
echo  in  (he  Old  Testament,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  optimistic,  while 
the  New  Dispensation  is  pessimistic,  i.e.,  of  course,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned. 

(az)  Cf.  my  remarks  in  the  critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Proverbs,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  32,  1.  31,  and  contrast  Ed. 
Sievers'  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Song  of  Songs  in 
his  Studien  siir  hebrdischen  Melrik  (Leipzig,  1901),  pp.  538-551, 
A  reconstruction  of  the  melrical  form  without  the  necessary  textual 
emendations,  transpositions,  and  eliminations  is  impossible ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  restoration  of  the  text  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  metrical  form. 

(13)  That  is,  our  union  will  be  full  of  life  and  vigor,  it  will  afford 
us  fresh  pleasure  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Cf.  Ps.  92"  and  our 
phrase  '  his  memory  will  be  kept  green,'  or  Mephistopheles'  lines  in 
the  Sckiilerscene  of  Goethe's  Faust: —  Graii,  theurer  Freund,  ist  alle 
Theorie,  und  grun  des  Lehens  goldner  Baum,  also  Brahms'  song 
(words  by  F.  S.)  Meine  Litbe  istgriin. 

(24)  Their  humble  cottage  seems  lo  them  like  a  magnificent 
palace.  The  Q're  Up'rn  '  our  paneling,'  (>.,  the  panels  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  ceiling  (LXX,  ^rv<oiuiTo.;  Vulg.,  laquearid)  of  our  house, 
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seems  to  be  correct.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read,  with  Wetzstein, 
'DtS'lTI  '  and  our  wall,'  or  TEl'lll  'and  its  walls,'  but  the  rhythm  would 
be  improved  by  inserting  731  before  13I3"m,  In  the  gloss  appended 
lo  f,  DTSrrQ  "lICX  ^ha  '  a  king  (cf.  note  z8)  captured  (cf.  Cant.  4") 
by  ringlets,'  this  stem  refers  lo  the  ringlets  of  the  hair  of  the  bride, 
just  as  liiqataria  is  connected  with  la^iitus,  '  cord,  snare,  fetter.' 

(as)  Lit.,  the  house  of  wine,  i>.,  the  bridal  chamber ;  cf.  I'and  5' ; 
Eat,  friends,  drink,  and  let  us  be  inloxicated  with  love.  This  is  an 
illustrative  quotation  (cf,  note  iS)  from  a  poem  describing  a  sym- 
posium with  hetaene,  etc, 

(26)  He  kissed  and  caressed  me.    Cf,  DalmanjO^.w'/,,  p,  377, 1.  la. 

(27)  This  is  inserted  by  mistake  from  5':  If  ye  find  my  darling, 
tell  him  that  I  am  sick  with  love. 

(i8)  The  bridegroom  ;  cf.  note  11.  Jews  in  Russia  and  Palestine 
still  call  the  bridegroom  '  King.' 

(29)  Lit.,  was  in  his  accubation,  on  his  dining-couch ;  cf,  note  14. 

(30)  He  was  as  close  to  me  as  the  sachet  placed  between  the 
breasts  at  night,  to  perfume  the  bosom,  and  he  was  so  sweet  that  I 
needed  no  other  perfume.    Cf.  Dalman,  o/.  c//.,  p,  91,1. 4;  p.  260, 1. 14. 

(31)  Henna  is  theso-cailed  Flower  of  Paradise  or  Egyptian  privet, 
known  in  the  West  Indies  as  Jamaica  mignonette  {Lawsonia  itier- 
mis),  a  shrub  bearing  numerous  small  and  fragrant  white  (lowers 
crowded  in  fascicles  or  short  axillary  corymbs.  It  is  described  by 
Tristram  as  still  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  En-gedi. 
The  Orientals  are  extremely  fond  of  the  odor  of  the  henna  flowers. 
Mohammed  called  ihem  the  chief  flower  of  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  leaves  of  the  henna-plant  impart  a  reddish -orange  color,  and 
the  women  in  the  East  use  henna  to  stain  their  finger  nails  and 
finger  tips.  They  also  put  sprigs  of  henna  in  their  hair.  Cf.  Dalman, 
of.  cit.,  p.  21,  No.  3  ;  p,  151,  No.  i  ;  p.  291,  1.  17  ;  p.  314.  No.  3. 

(32)  For  En-gedi  see  the  notes  on  the  Enghsh  translation  of 
Eiekiel,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1899),  p.  202,  1.  a. 
It  is  the  most  charming  spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
an  oasis  of  luxuriant  vegetation  in  a  desolate  wilderness.  Pliny,  v,  17, 
calls  it  Engada,  nppidum  secundum  ab  Hierosolymis  feriilitate  patmtio- 
rumque  nemoribus. 

(33)  That  is,  thy  name  is  to  me  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth; 
lit.,  oil  that  has  been  decanted,  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another 
to  clear  it  of  all  sediments.  Cf.  Jer.  48";  Moab  has  been  undis- 
turbed from  her  youth,  she  settled  on  her  lees  (Zeph.  i")  and  was 
not  decanted  from  one  vessel   into  another,  and  did  not  go  into 
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captivity ;  therefore  her  taste  was  preserved,  and  her  scent  remained 
unchanged  — -«Sl  II  inatT-Ss  KIH  lOpt^l  I  imSSfi   SKID   pxtT 

I  in  lasD  Tas  p  Ss  II  iSn  iS  nSi:m  i  ^hyh»  ^Ssa  pnin 

{'nD3  kS  IPPII.      Cf.   the    Shakespearian    'Love's   thrice-repured 
nectar.' 

(34)  Heb.  shdshanntm.  This  is  neither  a  white  lily  nor  a  scarlet 
lily.  Lilium  candidum  and  lilium  Chalcedonicum  are  not  found  in 
Palestine.  Cant.  5",  his  lips  are  shdshannim^  means,  his  mustache 
is  like  dark-purple  lilies ;  in  the  same  way  V^Hv,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  verse,  refers  to  the  beard  (Arab.  IMe) ;  cf  Dr.  Hagen's  book, 
cited  in  note  7,  p.  71,  and  Dalman,  op.  cit,  p.  305,  No.  2 ;  p.  319, 
No.  3  ;  p.  333,  last  stanza ;  p.  243, 1.  3.  Heb.  shdshanndh  denotes 
a  dark  purple  sword-lily  {gladiolus  atroviolaceus^  Boiss.).  Wetz- 
stein  states  in  his  Reisebericht  uber  Hauran  und  die  Trachonen 
(Leipzig,  i860),  p.  40,  that  Arabic  sUsan  is  the  name  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  dark-purple  lily;  he  found  thousands  of  these  flowers  on 
the  vast  plain  southeast  of  the  Hauranitic  mountains.  Fleischer, 
Kleinere  SchrifteUy  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1888),  p.  317,  quotes  a  line 
from  el-Makkari's  Analectes  sur  Vhistoire  et  la  Utterature  des  Arabes 
d'Espagne^  edited  by  R.  Dozy,  G.  Dugat,  L.  Krehl,  and  W.  Wright, 
vol.  ii.  (Leyden,  186 1),  p.  397,  in  which  the  first  down  shading  the 
face  of  an  Arab  youth  is  compared  to  sllsan  flowers  (cf.  Lagarde, 
Mittheilungetiy  vol.  ii.,  p.  20). 

In  the  same  way  we  read  Cant.  7^  in  the  description  of  the  charms 
of  the  bride  sung  on  the  wedding-day :  thy  pudendum  is  a  closed 
(for  *)nDn  cf.  nnbn  n^S  'prison*)  bowl,  may  the  mixed  drink 
(the  seed  of  copulation,  I^v.  15^^)  not  be  wanting;  thy  mons  is  a 
heap  of  wheat  fringed  with  shdshannlm,  or  dark  purple  flowers,  /.<r., 
the  hair  of  the  genitals.  Thoma,  Ein  Rift  in's  gelobU  Land  (Berlin, 
1887),  p.  40  (quoted  in  Stickel,  Das  Hohelied,  Berlin,  1888,  p.  184), 
states  that  it  is  still  customary  to  put  lilies  or  anemones  around 
heaps  of  grains  of  wheat  in  order  to  scare  off*  birds.  According 
to  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch's  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
p.  177,  the  color  of  wheat  (Arab.  Idn-el-hinte)  is  considered  in  Syria 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  hue  of  the  human  skin.  Cf.  Dalman, 
op,  ciLy  p.  12,  No.  I. 

Cant.  7^  is  alluded  to  in  the  erotic  poem  of  Samuel  ibn-Nagdila 
(993-1055  A.D.)  translated  by  Lagarde  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Mittheilungen^ 
P»  33-  A  girl  who  pronounces  the  "1  as  a  guttural  r  (with  the 
Northumbrian  bur,  like  the  German  or  French  r,  or  the  r  in  the 
Arabic  dialect  of  Bagdad ;    see  Journal  of  tfu  Amer,  Orient,  Soc.y 
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vol.  xxii.,  p.  gS,  n.  j,  and  cf.  Henry  Sweet,  A  Primer  of  Phonetics, 
Oxford,  1890,  §§  211,  255,  306),  not  as  a  lingual  '■(like  the  English 
r)  wants  to  say  to  her  lover  S"l  '  wretch,'  but  she  says  "j  '  loiich, 
approach '  (cf.  Prov.  6^  Gen.  lo*),  and  when  she  wants  to  say  miD 
'  get  away,'  she  says  HJID  '  fringed,'  thus  suggesting  to  her  lover  the 
D'3CfH»3  nJlD  '  what  is  fringed  with  dark  purple  flowers  '  in  Cant.  f. 

The  phrase  D'3dlP3  Tin,  therefore,  cannot  be  interpreted  to 
mean  '  to  feast  on  the  lips,'  i.e.,  to  press  innumerable  kisses  on  the 
lips  of  the  bride,  but  it  is  synonymous  with  ni"lS  m?3  '  to  uncover 
the  nakedness'  (Lev.  18°")  and  Homeric  ^ili-iji'  \uW  Od.  xi.  245. 
In  Cant.  4'  fi'ltPIUS  D'V^n  is  a  gloss  derived  from  a",  just  as  the 
following  verse,  Cant,  4',  'Ul  DTH  HIE'IP  1!J.  Cant.  6'  is  a  repetition 
of  2",  ad<led  to  explain  the  preceding  D'itPIC  I2p77,  The  first 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  must  be  inserted  after  5".  For  tDp? 
D'Sirnr  and  n^3inU3  nSH,  cf  Dalman,  op.  tit.,  p.  69,  No.  ir,  also 
p.  70,  No.  IS  ;  p.  241,  No.  9,  last  stanza;  and  for  ^uivyfv  AiJfiv,  ibiJ., 
p.  140,  No.  3  ;  p.  235,  second  stanza. 

The  Greeks  called  this  dark  purple  sword-lily  voKivSot ;  cf.  Theocr. 
X.  i8  (a  striking  parallel  to  Cant.  2'  i') ;  Odyss.  vi.  23r  (cf. '  hyacin- 
ihine  locks,'  Milton,  Parad.  Lost,  iv,  301)  ;  Ovid,  Melam.,  x.  212. 
The  precious  stone  which  the  ancients  called  '  hyacinth '  (Arab, 
ydgdt  =  Aram,  yaquntd  for  ■waquntd)  was  our  amethyst,  while 
ifiiBvtmxt  denotes  the  amethystine  sapphire. 

For  D'Sffttf"??,  i.e.  perhaps,  with  Susian  instruments,  in  Ihe  title 
of  Ps.  45,  etc.  (cf.  mobs  b"  =  with  Elamite  instruments)  see  my 
note  in  Wellhausen's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  Polychrome 
Bible  (New  York,  1898),  p.  1S3, 1.  15. 

(35)  Lit.,  accumb,  recline  at  the  meal  (cf.  note  14)  and  be  (;>., 
leap  ;  cf.  note  13)  Uke  a  ga/elle. 

(36)  This  double-line  must  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  variant 
in  4°  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Mountains  of  myrrh  and 
hillocks  of  incense,  mountains  of  malabathron,  or  mountains  of  spices 
(8")  are  all  hyperbolic  expressions  for  the  sweet  body  of  the  bride, 
cf.  note  7, 

The  Authorized  Version  has  '  mountains  of  Bether '  for  "IDS  ""nn, 
but  adds  in  the  margin.  Or  '  mountains  of  division,'  i.e.,  cleft  moun- 
tains. The  Revised  Version  gives  in  the  margin,  'mountains  of 
separation'  {Luther,  Scheiilehergf ;  cf,  Kamphausen  in  Bunsen's 
Bibelwtrk,  vol.  iii.,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  542  ;  contrast  Delitzsch  ad  loc.) 
i.e.,  the  mountains  that  part  thee  and  me.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  HfD  in  refers  to  the  \-ulv3r  orifice  just  as  HSpi  (cf.  7'  and 
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note  34),  "in  being  ihe  mons  Veneris  and  HHS  =  rima  mulieris,  so 
that  Luther's  Seheideberge  would  be  practically  correct  although  he 
used  Scheide  in  the  sense  of  '  separation,'  and  not  as  equivalent  to 
vagina.  In  4"  the  vagina  is  called  TVyS  '  conduit ' ;  cf.  Neh.  3"  and 
Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  8,  note  i  ;  p.  49,  note  i  ;  p.  213,  note  3 ;  p.  235, 
No.  8,  also  my  remarks  on  "j^KD  IDI  Eccl,  12',  cited  in  note  13. 

(37)  Cf.  note  iS.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  passage  was 
a  marginal  quotation  illustrating  the  meaning  of  '  apples '  in  2*. 

(38)  Seals  were  worn  either  as  pendants  from  a  cord  around  the 
neck  (in  Gen.  38"  Judah  gives  Tamar  his  seal,  his  seal-cord,  and 
his  stair  as  a  pledge)  or  as  seal-rings  on  the  right  hand.  In  Jer.  12" 
Yahweh  says,  D"|T1,T-p)  II  in;:D  n'.T  D«-*D  I  mn'  DW  ■;«  "H 
II  13pr!K  DCO  '3  I  TO'  T-'?s'b'nin  (.-nn'  I'^tt,  Though  (the 
king  of  Judah)  Coniah  (ben-Jehoiakim)  be  the  signet  on  my  right 
hand,  I  will  tear  him  off  tlierefrom  {/.c,  I  will  give  him  into  the  hand 
of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon)  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of 
Haggai  Yahweh  says,  niiT  CX:  n35  "jS'nSKW-p  bsZIT  71,^ 
OmnS  TnattJI,  I  win  take  my  Servant  Zenibbabel  ben-Sheahtel,  and 
will  make  thee  as  a  signet,  i.e.,  I  will  take  special  care  of  thee,  thou 
shall  be  especially  dear  to  me  and  under  my  special  protection.  So 
the  maiden  desires  to  be  just  as  close  10  her  lover's  heart  as  his 
seal  hanging  down  from  his  seal-cord  (Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy 
heart  =Take  me  to  thy  bosom),  and  just  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
seal-pendant  or  his  seal-ring  on  his  right  hand.  '  Keep  me  as  thy 
seal '  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  phrase  '  Keep  me  as 
the  apple  of  thine  eye'  (Deut.  31'"  Ps.  17'  Prov.  7').  For  'on 
thy  hand  like  a  ring  do  thou  wear  me,'  cf.  also  Ps.  91"  Matt.  4'  and 
Datman,  op.  cit.,  p.  276,  second  stanza,  p.  206,  1.  4. 

(39)  Irresistible.  (40)    Lit.,  hard.  (41)  As  hot  as. 
(42)  As  sudden  and  unavoidable  as. —  (43)  Lit.,  flashesof  Yahweh. 
(44)  Cf.  the  critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Proverbs,  in  the 

Polychrome  Bible,  p.  39,  1,  37.  It  is,  of  course,  better  to  read  K^H, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necess.iry  ;  cf.  Gesenius-Kaulzsch,  %  ijo,  a. 

{45)  Foxes  are  very  fond  of  grapes ;  cf.  the  ^^Isopian  fable  (No. 
il)  of  the  Fox  and  the  Sour  Grapes  (pay«  ^^^Kt^ovrnv  piAa).     Cf. 

also  .\ristcen.  ii.  7    SikcAdI    u^4'<"'<£"   iraf>ar/>iiyii>i'  TratStiTKapioc   xai   Tou 

^lAij^Tos  ifiaSK,  and  Dalman,  op.  cil.,  p,  106,  No.  2,  second  stanza, 
also  p.  22,  No.  4,  and  p.  25,  No.  i. 

(46)  Contrast  the  transhleration  of  this  poem  in  Sievers'  Studien 
zur  /lehr.  Metrik,  p.  541  ;  cf.  my  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xxii.  (New  Haven,  1901),  p.  14. 
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(47)  The  swallow  is  the  harbinger  of  spring;  Aristotle,  in  his 
Nicomaehean  Ethics,  i.  6,  quotes  the  proverb,  /lia  ^^Bi*  lap  ou 
jrowi,  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring,  or  as  we  usually  say,  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  (German,  eine  Schwalbe  macht 
Hack  keinen  Sommer) .  In  the  Fables  of  .'Esop,  No.  304,  we  read  that 
a  prodigal  youth  squandered  everything  he  had,  and  when  he  saw  the 
first  swallow  return  in  the  spring,  he  sold  even  his  cloak  (cf.  Exod. 
as*  Deut.  24'''').  But  frost  set  in  again,  so  that  the  swallow  died. 
Cf.  Georg  Bdchmann,  Gefiiigelie  IVorlf'"  (Berlin,  tgoo),  p.  360. 

(4S)  The  addition  of  IJltlK  to  50^3  -lim  Sipl  would  make  the 
hemistich  too  long.  Budde  is  therefore  inclined  to  cancel  USnUI, 
and  this  excision  is  adopted  by  Siegfried.  Cf.  the  critical  notes  on 
the  Hebrew  texts  of  Proverbs,  in  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  54,  1.  49 ; 
p.  56. 1-  "■ 

(49)  Cf.  Uhland's  poem  (cited  by  Budde),  O  Winln;  schlimmer 
Winter. 

(50)  Palestine  is  a  mountainous  region.  Leaping  means  here 
simply  speeding,  moving  with  celerity,  eager  to  meet  me. 

(sr)  A  gloss  derived  from  z''. 

(51)  The  windows  were  simply  small  apertures,  with  wooden  grat- 
ings or  trellis-work,  and  high  above  the  ground.  The  maiden  did 
not  open  the  window,  but  looked  through  (he  lattice,  while  her  lover 
could  not  see  her  ;  cf.  the  last  lines  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  in  Jud.  5 
and  Prov.  7".  Even  at  the  present  day  the  ground-fioor  window? 
opening  into  the  street  are  small,  very  high  above  the  ground,  and 
strongly  trellised,  but  panes  of  glass  are  gradually  coming  into  use ; 
cf.  Baedeker's -/"fl/iurt'nK  urn/  Syrien^  (Leipzig,  1900),  p.  xl. 

(53)  Of  the  winter.  There  are  practically  but  two  seasons  in 
Palestine,  summer  and  winter.  The  latter  is  the  rainy  season,  but 
relatively  warm ;  the  summer  is  hot  and  dry.  There  is  no  rain  in 
summer,  only  profuse  dew  after  nightfall  (Cant.  5^).  The  spring  is 
very  brief,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  From 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  the  sky  is  cloudless ;  cf 
Baedeker's  Pal'dstina",  p.  xlv.  The  Hebrew  word  for  winter  {sitdw) 
is  in  the  Arabic  dialect  of  Morocco  the  common  expression  for  rain 
(cf.  Beilr'd^  zur  Assyn'ologie,  etc.,  edited  by  Delitzsch  and  Haupt, 
vol.  iii.,  Leipzig,  i8g8,  p.  578, 1.  2)  ;  so  also  in  Jerusalem  {iitd).  The 
majority  of  the  larger  weddings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus 
(cf.  Cant.  7'  and  Winckler,  Allorienl.  Forsckungen,  first  series,  whole 
number,  iii,  Leipzig,  1895,  p.  895)  take  place  during  March,  the 
most  beautiful  month  of  the  year  ;  they  are  celebrated  on  the  thresh- 
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ing-floor  of  the  village,  which  is  at  that  time  a  flowery  meadow.    Con- 
trast Dalman,  op,  cit,  p.  xii  and  p.  vii,  n.  i. 

(54)  Lit.,  the  time  of  the  singing  (of  birds)  is  come  (so  AV)  ; 
cf.  Ps.  104^*.  Some  commentators  translate,  The  time  of  pruning 
(the  vineyards)  has  come,  but  according  to  v.*'  the  vineyards  are  in 
bloom  ;  the  pruning  must  be  done  before  the  vines  begin  to  blossom ; 
so  Delitzsch  and  Reuss ;  contrast  Budde  and  Siegfried  ad  loc, 

(55)  The  turtle  is  the  symbol  of  tender  affection ;  cf.  our  phrases 
*  to  bill  and  coo '  or  *  to  join  bills  or  beaks '  and  the  German  leben 
wie  die  Turteltauben,  The  Heb.  name  tdr  (for  tur ;  cL  Latin  fur- 
fur) is  imitative  of  the  cooing  of  a  dove. 

(56)  Heb.  paggtm,  />.  the  winter-figs  (Ital.  crafiri)  which  have 
been  on  the  tree  during  the  winter.  Beth  phage  (near  Mount  Olivet, 
on  a  small  hill  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho)  means  House 
of  Winter-figs.  The  early  figs  (Ital.  grossly  Heb.  bikkHrim)  ripen  in 
June,  the  others  (Ital.  fomifi,  Heb.  £s*entm  or  rather  fhiUn ;  see 
below,  note  63)  begin  to  mature  in  August ;  but  many  of  them  are 
not  ripe  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  in  November,  and  they  begin 
then  to  ripen  early  in  the  spring  (cf.  Matt.  24**).  As  a  rule,  there 
are  some  figs  on  the  tree  throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  an  exception 
to  find  a  fig-tree  without  fruit.  This  explains  the  legend  in  Matt. 
21^  according  to  which  Jesus,  while  returning  one  morning  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  felt  hungry :  he  came  to  a  fig-tree  but  found 
nothing  thereon  but  leaves,  whereupon  he  cursed  the  tree,  saying. 
Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  forever  !  Cf.  Benzinger,  Heb,  Arch,  p.  34, 
and  his  remarks  in  Herzog-Hauck*s  Reakncyklopddie^^  vol.  vi.  (I>eip- 
zig,  1899),  p.  304  ;  Cheyne-Black's  Encyclopedia  Biblica^  col.  152 1  ; 
see  also  the  notes  on  the  English  translation  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible  (New  York,  1899),  p.  181,  11.  47  ff. 

(57)  The  inflorescence  of  certain  varieties  of  vifis  vinifera  is  often 
very  fragrant.  The  American  riverside  grape,  vifis  riparia  (which 
has  of  late  years  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  vineyards  of 
Europe,  especially  in  France,  owing  to  its  power  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  grape-louse),  is  called  also  vifis  odorafissima.  The 
odor  of  its  greenish-yellow  blossoms  resembles  that  of  reseda. 

(58)  Rock-doves  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  especially  the 
ash-rumped  variety  known  as  columba  Schimperi,  which  nests  in 
crevices  and  fissures  of  the  chalk  precipices ;  cf.  Jer.  48^.  See  also 
Dalman,  op,  cif,,  p.  6,  No.  5. 

(59)  In  the  recesses  of  the  stone  house,  behind  the  front  wall  of  the 
house ;  cf.  the  remarks  in  n.  52  on  the  windows  in  Palestinian  houses. 
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(60)  We  must  read,  with  Buclde,  the  first  person  of  the  impf. 
instead  of  the  participles  ITyUD  and  p'ltD  of  the  Received  Text; 
contrast  Siegfried  ai/  loc. 

(61)  irip  is  an  incorrect  spelling.  We  must  write  TTltP;  so,  too, 
"■Urtn  'dew-drops'  instead  of  'O'DI  Cant.  5-',  "l"tf  '  stonn  '  instead 
of  n:;D,  fUto  {sAn  =  adn ,-  cf.  note  63)  '  shoe  ■  instead  of  flKD,  etc. 

(62)  For  the  plural  form  D':^2  instead  of  D'JK,  cf.  Haupt,  TAe 
Assyrian  ^-iw/i^f/ (Baltimore,  1887),  p.  5. 

(63)  The  Masoretic  punctuation  ."I3Sn  (cf.  n3«3£  Cant.  3"  for 
HJRS)  is  incorrect ;  the  word  should  be  pronounced  njHII ;  cf.  criti- 
cal notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  in  the  Polychrome 
Bible,  p.  71, 1.  19, 

(64)  Cf.  for  this  word  A.  Merx,  iJf'f  Saadjanische  Uebersehung  des 
Solien  Liedes  in's  Arahisehe  (Heidelberg,  iSSa),  pp.  5-8. 

(65)  This  is  a  misplaced  illustrative  quotation  (cf.  note  18)  ap- 
pended at  the  end  of  the  book  like  the  following  verse,  8'*,  which 
is  a  variant  to  2".  The  verse  8'''  is  appended  to  2'*  in  Kohler's  trans- 
lation cited  above,  in  note  1  r.  The  words  D'2'tPpD  D'lDn  are  an 
incorrect  gloss  interpreting  the  preceding  JIDUVn  as  collective ;  cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch,  §  123,  s. 

(66)  The  stem  HIW  is  not  a  Pi'lel,  but  is  originally  a  Nifal  of  ITM 
'10  desire,'  so  that  m«3  =  Ittm  desirable  ;  cf.  Gesenius-Buhl"  s.v. 

(67)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  songs  in  Canticles  are 
nuptial  poems;  some  of  them  undoubtedly  refer  to  wedding  cere- 
monies, especially  3'^",  but  others  are  merely  popular  love-songs 
which  may,  however,  have  been  sung  occasionally  at  wedding  festi- 
vals, although  they  were  originally  not  written  for  that  purpose.  Cf. 
Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  log,  p.  188,  note  3. 

(68)  Cf.  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  especially  p.  xii.     It  might  be  well  to 

badd  that  the  references  to  Dalman's  book  were  added  after  the 
present  paper  was  in  type.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dalman  did  not  number 
the  lines  of  his  songs  and  provide  his  book  with  an  index. 
(69)  Cf.  also  W.  Max  MQller,  Die  Liel-espoesie  d(r  alien  Agypier, 
Leipzig,  1899;  A.  Erman,  Li/d  in  Anient  Egypt  (London,  1894), 
PP-  387-389- 

(70)    A  rhythmical  translation  of  the  whole   Book  of  Canticles, 

twith  explanatory  notes  and  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  text,  etc.,  will 
appear  in  vol.  x\'iii.  No.  4  (July,  1902)  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages. 
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The  Phrase  D'^lfiS  D'^MI  in  2  Kings  ix.  25. 

PROF.   PAUL   HAUPT,    PH.D. 

JOHNS    HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

IN  the  critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isa.  21^  in  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Hebrew  term  D'^ITID  IDliC 
did  not  mean  'horsemen  in  double  rank'  but  *a  team  of  horses 
harnessed  together,  a  pair  of  horses  driven  together ' ;  Assyr.  (indu^ 
fem.  (imittUf  or  na^madu  always  referred  to  chariots,  never  to  horse- 
men. Cheyne  remarked  {op,  cit,,  p.  123,  11.  yff.)  that  most  inter- 
preters had  preferred  the  view  rejected  by  me  on  Assyriological 
grounds  because  the  scene  described  by  the  seer  appeared  to  reciuire 
it ;  the  interpreters  referred  to  quoted  on  their  side  2  Kings  9'^ : 
V2K  SKHK  nnK  DnaX  D'^MI  riK  nnni  ":«.  Cheyne  added 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  there  were  any  Assyrian  contexts 
parallel  to  the  contexts  in  2  Kings  9^  and  Isa.  21^  There  are  no 
cuneiform  parallels  to  2  Kings  9^,  but  the  meaning  of  that  passage 
seems  to  me  clear. 

While  the  young  King  Ahaziah  of  Judah  visited  his  wounded  uncle. 
King  Joram  of  Israel,  at  Jezreel,  Jehu,  the  commander  of  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  revolted.  The  two  kings  went  forth  in  their  chariots  to 
meet  him.  An  arrow  from  Jehu*s  bow  pierced  Joram*s  heart,  and 
when  Jehu  beheld  the  fallen  son  of  Ahab,  he  recalled  the  words 
uttered  against  Joram *s  father,  Ahab,  by  the  prophet  Elijah  on  that 
ill-omened  spot,  the  land  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel :  In  the  place  where 
the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  the  dogs  lick  thine  own 
blood  (i  Kings  21^^). 

In  his  article  on  Jehu  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Princi- 
pal Whitehouse  remarks,  Jehu  and  Bidkar  rode  in  a  chariot  along 
with  others  in  pairs,  adding  that  there  was  something  exceptional  in 
this :  usually  three  rode  in  a  Hebrew  chariot,  as  we  find  among  the 
Hittites.  This  statement  is  repeated  in  Whitehouse's  article  on 
"Chariots"  in  Cheyne-Black*s  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  As  D^MI 
D^DIiC,  however,  refers  only  to  Jehu  and  Bidkar,  it  cannot  mean 
'  riding  in  pairs.'     This  would  require  the  singular,  HfiX.     It  is  true 
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that  the  Targiim  reads  as  though  the  text  had  the  singular  (13 
Tn  X;n  pa-Sn  win).  Oesemus-BuhP  j-.^.  noi:  proposes  to  join 
the  final  D  of  D'lfiS  to  the  following  "''nnK,  thus  reading  D'SST 
3»nK  'inKO  nOlE.  The  Peshila  renders  lUK  K:K  TSTI  "^tifi 
•max  nnx  ins  pT^ni  pin  pS-'ai  is  n«l  'because  I  remem- 
ber, I  and  ihou  were  riding  and  driving  behind  his  father  Ahab.' 
Everything  becomes  clear  if  we  read  D'lDS  instead  of  the  Masoretic 
D'nOlC.  The  preceding  D'SSl  is  merely  a  prefixed  gloss,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  D'lOlt,  while  the  nola  accusativi  before  D'33"l  is 
simply  a  partial  diltography  of  the  preceding  pronoun  nilKl.  On 
the  oiher  hand,  we  must  insert,  with  the  Ancient  Versions,  a  second 
■"SK  before  nnsi  '3K,  pointing  *13t  instead  of  the  Masoretic  lil  (cf. 
Gesenius-Buhl",  p.  217',  and  contrast  ibid.,  p.  83°,  below).  Conse- 
quently we  must  read  :  2«nK  nn»  DnSJC  nHKI  ':«  '3X  "l?i  '3 
mn  Xfan  nx  •h'S  «1r:  mn'l  V2K,  (>.,  for  I  remember,  I  and  thou 
were  teaming  behind  his  father  Ahab  when  Yahweh  uttered  this  oracle 
against  him. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  denominative  participle  learning! 
It  means,  not '  we  rode  together  behind  Ahab's  chariot  in  pairs,'  but 
'  we  rode  together  with  Ahab  in  his  chariot  as  his  team,'  i>.,  I  as  his 
driver  {133^,  i  Kings  aa")  and  thou  as  his  shield-bearer  (Xt^3 
V73,  1  S.  31',  Assyr.  kisii '},  Josephus  says,  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties, IX.  6',  that  Jehu  and  Bidkar  were  in  Ahab's  chariot  when  Elijah 
uttered  this  oracle  (cf.  the  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  of  Thenius'  commentary  on  Kings,  ad  p.  390,  1.  9). 
We  see  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  that  the  Asiatic  chariots  carried 
a  driver  (ijkt'oxos)  and  a  shield-bearer  (vTripao-Trun-jJ^)  besides  the 
warrior  (jrapa;8ar7s) ,  while  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  notice 
but  two  men,  viz.  archer  and  driver,  but  no  shield- bearer.'  This 
third  man  on  the  Asiatic  chariots  is  termed,  in  Hebrew,  tT'^tP.  If 
we  read  in  Exod.  14'  that  Pharaoh  took  six  hundred  select  chariots 
and  aU  the  other  chariots  of  Egypt,  l'?3  ?S  CU??tth,  the  glossator, 
who  added  this  clause,  may  have  thought  that  the  Egyptian  chariots 
were  exceptionally  well  manned  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  not 
with  two  only  (ijw'oxos  and  jropa^aTijs),  as  was  customary  in  Egypt, 
but  with  three,  including  shield- bearers   as   in  Asia.      The   Syro- 

'  Cf.  Friedrich  Delitisch,  AiSyrisckt  Studien  (Leipzig,  1874),  p.  I33;  Assyr. 
UandtdSrterbuch  (Leipzig,  1896),  p.  324. 

*  See  the  Notes  on  the  Enghsb  tratulilion  of  Joshua,  in  the  Polychiome  Bible 
(New  Yoik,  1S99),  p.  91,  1.  231  cf.  BcnzingcT,  Heb.  ArehaoL  p.  357;  No«>ck, 
Hii.  Arih.,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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Hexaplar^  renders  pH^S  hv  pO''fjn  K^IT'Sm,  adding  in  the  margin 

hv  po^i^  n^3  KnSn  KriMno  bv  po^j^n  ]'hrh  natro  KTi-'^n 

KTIMnob  nb  nmO  nrh  pSnpO  pnn  Knn,  *  TemaHes »  is  the 
name  of  those  who  stood  on  the  chariots ;  three  were  standing  on 
one  chariot,  two  fighters  and  one  driving  the  chariot.  A  similar 
explanation  is  given  in  a  marginal  note  to  the  Syro-Hexaplar  Version 
of  2  Kings  7*,  where  the  Septuagintal  term  TpioraTiy?  is  explained  as  one 
of  the  three  who  stood  on  the  war-chariots,  two  of  them  fighting  and 
one  driving.'  The  Septuagintal  term  rpiardrrj^  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  TpiToaTarrj^,  *  third  in  order,  third  in  rank.*  In 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  it  is  explained  to  denote  one  who 
stands  next  to  the  king  and  queen,  />.,  the  vizier  or  first  minister ; 
but  TpiordTrj^  (or  rpiaao^  i  Kings  9^,  in  the  Lucianic  recension)  * 
means  oras  i<f>  dpparo^  avros  rpiro^  <tvv  hvariv  oXAot?,  8uo  dXXov%  l^mv 
fuO*  lavTov,  viz,  i/vtb^ov  koI  irapafiarrfv.  The  warriors  stood  on  the 
chariots ;  they  did  not  sit  down ;  the  transition  of  the  Vulgate  in 
2  Kings  9**,  Memini  enim,  quando  ego  et  tu  sedenies  in  curru  seqiie- 
bamur  Ahab  patrem  ejus,  is  therefore  inaccurate. 

This  meaning,  third  man  on  the  chariot,  />.,  shield-bearer  or 
armor-bearer  (wrcpao-Trto-TiJ?,  6irAo<^dy>o$,  armiger),  is  appropriate  in 
all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  need  not  suppose  that 
t2^''7tr  had  the  meaning  '  knight,'  like  armiger,  or  officer,  or  adjutant, 
or  choice  soldiers,  or  life-guards.  The  drivers  and  shield-bearers  of 
the  royal  chariot  were  no  menials,  but  distinguished  warriors  just  as 
the  Homeric  i7vto;(Oi.  The  passage  i  Kings  9^  states  expressly 
that  the  D^tr^tT  were  no  bondservants.  In  spite  of  the  objections 
raised  by  Dillmann*  and  Gesenius-Buhl  tT^^tT  means  throughout 
the  '  third  man,'  />.,  the  shield -bearer  on  a  chariot ;  it  never  means 
*  one  third' ;  the  two  passages  Isa.  40^-  and  Ps.  80",  where  U^^^tT 
is  supposed  to  mean  *  one  third '  (of  an  ephah)  are  corrupt/*  In 
I  S.  i8^  on  the  other  hand,  tTvtT  denotes  a  triangular  musical 
instrument,  />.,  a  small  portable  triangular  harp.^ 

'  See  Lagarde's  Bibliolheca  Syriaca  (Gottingae,  1892),  p.  65;  cf.  ibid.y  p.  230. 
Contrast   Brockelmann,  lexicon    Syriacum,  p.  398,  sttb  KO^D  "^r*^r. 

*  Cf.  Lagarde's  Librorum  Veteris  Tcstametiti  Canonicorum  Pars  Prior  Graece 
(Gottingne,  1883),  p.  342. 

*  See  the  third  edition  of  his  commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  edited  by 
Ryssel  (Leipzig.  1887),  p.  161 ;   cf.  also  Baentsch  ^rt^  Exod.  14^ 

'^  See  my  paper  "  The  Hebrew  term  C7C "  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Beitrage  zur 
AssyrioiogU  edited  by  Delitzsch  and  Haupt  (Leipzig,  1902). 

^  See  the  illustrated  Appendix  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1898), 
p.  233,  1.  28. 
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The  term  O'lH,  which  is  mentioned  in  several  passages  in  con- 
junction with  vhv,  means  simply  'footmen,  footsoldiers.'  In 
2    Kings    10^   the    LXX    renders    D'cSciTl   D'ltin    by   Trtfoi   Kal 

hnrw,    and    iinruE    includes    7Vlo;((h    kqi    ■Jtapajia.Tai   Kai    imipamrurral. 

Heb.  D'Sn  '  runners '  corresponds  to  the  Assyrian  term  ziig'  iepd 
'  infantry,'  lit.  '  rush  of  feet.'  We  often  find  in  the  cuneiform  histori- 
cal texts  narkabtu  u  sil^u,  i.e.,  chariots  and  infantry,  or  narkab/u, 
bilxaltu  u  z^ifii,  charioteers,  horsemen,  and  footsoldiers.  DeliUsch 
gave  the  correct  explanation  of  si'ig  iefiit  in  his  ^isyr.  HandworUr- 
hu(h,  p.  235',  but  in  the  glossary  appended  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Assyrische  Lfscstiicke  (Leipzig,  1900),  p.  165'  he  translates  &ilq  Sefii 
by  Sturmlaiif  (assault,  rush)  ;  cf.  Delilzsch's  notes  on  Senn.  3"  on 
p.  xi-i  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Assyr.  Leicstiicke  (Leipzig,  1885) 
snd  ray  remarks  on  this  passage  in  our  Beitrage  zur  Assyriohgie, 
vol.  i,  p.  177,  s.i:  nlpiSu. 

The  name  of  Jehu's  shield-beater  Bidkar,  who  served  in  the  same 
capacity  on  Ahab's  chariot  while  Jehu  was  Ahab's  driver,  appears  in 
the  Peshita  as  HpT  "13.  This  shows  that  ^piD  is  merely  a  contrac- 
tion of  *1pT  p'  which  appears  as  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's 
governors  in  i  Kings  4°,  Jehu  must  have  been  famous  as  a  driver ; 
we  still  call  a  coachman,  especially  a  reckless  one,  Jehu.  In  3  Kings 
9"  the  watchman  on  the  lower  in  Jezreel  reports,  The  driving  is  Uke 
the  driving  of  Jehu  ben-Nimshi ;  he  drives  recklessly. 

In  V,"  we  read  that  the  horseman,  whom  Joram  had  sent  out  to 
meet  Jehu,  asked  him  in  the  name  of  the  king,  Dl^lTn,  i.e..  Is  all 
well?  or.  Is  there  aught  amiss?  whereupon  Jehu  answered  ^7""I0 
D1"?ffbl.  This  must  not  be  translated,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
peace?  It  means,  How  can  you  ask  such  a  stupid  question,  whether 
alt  is  well,  or  whether  there  is  aught  amiss?  Hold  your  tongue  and 
join  my  followers  !  In  Arabic  you  would  say  Md  laka  wa-iihdiid 
's-iu'dl fl  hddd  'l-hd/i,  lit.,  'What  to  thee  and  lo  this  question  in  this 
condition  ? ' 

I  should  therefore  translate  2  Kings  9" :  When  Joram  fell  down,  in 
his  chariot,  mortally  wounded  by  the  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow,  Jehu 
said  to  his  shield-bearer  Bidkar,  Take  him  away  and  cast  him  on  the 
land  of  Nabolh  of  Jezreel,  for  I  remember  how  Vahweh  uttered  this 
oracle  against  his  father  Ahab,  while  I  and  thou  stood  together 
behind  him  on  his  chariot  (I  as  driver  and  thou  as  shield-bearer)  : 
Just  as  I  have  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  of  his  sons  I  will  requite 
thee  on  this  spot,  said  Vahweh. 

■  Cf.  Gray,  IM-rfw  Frcpir  !^.,m/s  (London.  1896),  p,  69. 
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On  the  Jewish-Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Pre- 

existence  of  the  Messiah. 

BY   GEORGE  A.    BARTON. 

THE  view  that  the  Jews  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  and  the  early  Christians,  or  both,  held  that  the  Messiah 
was  preexistent  with  God,  has  been  entertained  by  many  scholars. 
Pfleiderer,^  Weiss,'  Hamack,^  VVeizsacker,*  Hausrath,*  Schiirer,*  Sa- 
batier,^  Edersheim,^  Bruce,^  Dodds,*«  Briggs,"  Cone,"  Gould,^^  Ste- 
vens," Charles,"  Goodspeed,^*  and  Somerville,^^  may  all  be  quoted 
in  favor  of  this  view,  and  these  are  but  a  few  of  its  advocates. 

Three  devout  and  able  scholars  have  in  recent  years  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  so  far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  no  real  preex- 
istence  is  taught  in  any  of  them,  but  an  ideal  preexistence  only,  and, 
in  presenting  this  view,  at  least  one  of  them  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  real  content  of  the  Jewish  view  of  that  period  consisted  of  the 
conception  of  ideal  preexistence  alone.  The  scholars  to  whom  I 
refer  are  Beyschlag,  Wendt,  and  our  own  fellow-countryman,  George  H. 
Gilbert.^®    One  can  only  admire  the  painstaking  care  which  each  of 

1  UrchrUtenthum,  315.  ^  N.  T.  TheoL,  IL  334. 

«  History  of  Dogma,  L  102,  197  n.  *  Apostolic  Age,  I.  146. 

*  Hist,  ofNeiu  Test,  Times,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  I.  192. 

«  Hist,  of  Jewish  People  in  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  II.  160. 
'  The  Apostle  Paul,  332  ff. 
•  *  Life  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  I.  174  ff. 

•  St,  PauPs  Conception  of  Christianity,  330. 
w  Expositor's  Greek  Test,,  I,  841. 

"  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  27,  301  ff.,  and  Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  179. 
"  The  Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Interpretations,  185,  287,  and  285. 
"  Theology  of  the  N,  T„  185. 

^*  Paulifte  Theology,  223  ff.;  Johannine  Theology,  89  ff.,  Iisff.;  Theol  of 
N.  T„  298  ff.,  392  ff. 

"  Book  of  Enoch,  134;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enochs  30;  and  Eschatology,  149  ff., 
252,  262. 

"  IsraeVs  Messianic  Hope,  262. 

"  St,  PauPs  Conception  of  Christ,  I94  ff . 

^*  Professor  Bacon  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dalman  should 
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these  interpreters  has  given  lo  his  work,  the  breadth  of  the  scholar- 
ship displayed,  and  the  delightful  spirit  which  breathes  through  all 
which  they  have  written.  One  of  them,  as  we  know,  has  made  great 
personal  sacrifices  for  his  opinion.  If,  now,  I  express  some  reasons 
for  dissenting  from  their  arguments  and  conclusions,  it  is  by  no 
means  because  I  have  failed  to  appreciate  their  admirable  work,  to 
which,  indeed,  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

One  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  the  period  when  our  era 
began  seems  to  me  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypses  of  Enoch  and 
to  be  correctly  interpreted  by  Schllrer,  Charles,  and  Edersheim. 
According  to  the  Sclavonic  Enoch '"  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  not 
the  Messiah  only  but  all  souls  were  preexistent,  having  been  created 
eternally  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  These  writers,  at  least, 
accepted  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  souls.  As 
Charles  has  pointed  out,  this  doctrine  was  accepted  by  Philo.  and 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  held  by  the  Essenes."  This  belief  is 
reflected  in  several  passages  in  the  Talmud,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
as  Charles  claims,  the  general  Jewish  behef  of  a  later  period.^ 

If,  now,  all  souls  were  thought  to  have  preexistence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  preexistence  should  be  predicated  of  the  Messiah.  Such 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  passages  of  the  Ethiopic 
Enoch,  in  which  Enoch  is  represented  as  seeing  the  Son  of  Man  in 
heaven,  possessing  an  appearance  like  a  holy  angel,^  and  where  he 
is  told  that  "  Before  the  sun  and  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars 
of  heaven  were  made,  his  name  was  nameil  before  the  Lord  of 
Spirits."**     James  Drummond  and  Stanton*'  believe  the  passage  to 

have  been  included  among  the  inlctptelers  who  hoU!  this  view.  In  his  li'erlf 
/««,  106  fl,,  Dalman  cndeavots  to  show  thai  the  language  of  Enoch  48'"  is 
figurative,  and  does  not  imply  real  existence.  His  argument  a  based  on  the  fact 
that,  in  the  Talmud.  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  throne  of  God,  etc.,  arc  said  to 
h«ve  had  preexistence.  Since  these  could  not  have  been  conceived  lo  have  had 
personal  prccxiilence,  Dalman  concludes  that  the  Messiah  could  not  He  admit^ 
however,  thai  the  Jews  held  lo  the  prefisistence  of  all  human  souls.  If  this  is 
■dmilled,  his  argument  concerning  the  Messiah  seems  to  me  to  break  down,  for 
is  it  not  clear  that  the  Messiah  would  he  classed  with  atiimate  lieings  and  not 
wilh  inanimate  things  ?  Of  ihe  laltet  ideal  pregxistence  only  may  have  been 
conceived,  hut  surely  not  of  the  former, 

»  Ch.  23'.  »  Ch.  8". 

"  Beei  efihe  Stcrcts  of  Enoih,  30. 

»>  Eth.  Enoch,  46"'-  "  /«./.,  4&'"' 

»  Drummond,  The  Jcwiih  Mtssiah,  55  H.,  281 ;  Stanlon,  The  Jruihh  a>"f 
Chrittian  Affssiah,  153. 
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be  a  Christian  interpolation.  In  this  they  follow  the  opinions  of 
Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar,  which  were  put  forth  before  1877,  the 
date  of  the  appearance  of  Drummond*s  work.  The  trend  of  more 
recent  critical  opinion  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  Charles  is,  I 
believe,  right  in  dating  this  portion  of  the  work  before  64  B.C.  Gil- 
bert, however,  seems  to  hold  the  older  view,  as  he  quotes  Drummond 
and  Stanton  in  its  support.* 

Professor  Toy,  it  is  true,  regards  the  statement  of  preexistence  in 
Enoch  as  having  reference  to  ideal  existence  only,*^  and  Gilbert 
urges  ^  as  a  reason  for  this  view  the  fact  that  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  attributes  preexistence  to  Moses,  of  whom,  he  thinks,  only 
an  ideal  preexistence  could  be  predicated.  If,  however,  all  souls 
were  thought  to  have  had  preexistence,  of  course  that  of  Moses  had 
it  also.  Moreover,  as  Briggs  has  pointed  out,^  the  statement  in 
Enoch  that  the  Messiah  was  hidden*  (concealed),  implies  more  than 
an  ideal  preexistence.  Indeed,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  we  can  hold 
that  this  conception  concerning  the  Messiah  was  only  ideal,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  souls  of  all  were  thought  to  have  had  preexist- 
ence. The  lot  of  the  Messiah  is  said  to  have  been  more  glorious 
before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  than  that  of  angels,  and  other  heavenly 
existences,  and  it  would  seem  to  go  without  saying  that  it  would  be 
more  glorious  than  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  If,  then,  they  possessed 
preexistence,  he  would  possess  it  a  fortiori.  That  this  was  the  view 
of  other  Jewish  circles  is  shown  in  passages  like  4  Esdras  12^  13^^', 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  30^  The  view  is  not  so  clearly 
stated  in  them  as  in  Enoch,  but  these  utterances  are  much  more  in- 
telligible upon  this  view  than  upon  any  other. 

Harnack  thinks  that  the  remarks  of  Trypho  in  Justin  Martyr's 
Dialogue  prove  that  this  belief  was  not  general  among  the  Jews. 
It  is  true  that  Trypho  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  Jews  expected 
the  Messiah  to  be  a  man  born  among  men,'^  but  he  also  implies  that 
he  believed  the  Messiah  would  be  born  and  concealed  for  a  time 
before  his  appearance  in  his  Messianic  role.^  That  other  Jews  held 
this  view  is  shown  by  the  Targum  on  Micah,  which  indicates  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  born  at  Jerusalem  or  Bethlehem  and  concealed 

2*5  See  his  Revelation  of  JesuSy  211-225,  and  First  Interpreters  of  festis,  33. 
For  the  correct  view  cf.  Charles,  Book  of  Enochs  29-32  and  106-109. 
'^"'Judaism  and  Christianity^  326. 
*^  The  Re7<eiation  ofjesus^  224. 

^  Messiah  of  the  Gospels^  27.  '^  Dialogue^  ch.  xlix. 

80  Eth.  Enoch,  48«.  «  Dialogue,  ch.  viii. 
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till  the  time  of  bis  appearing,™  and  is  further  vouched  for  by  the 
description  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  our  New  Testament  Apoca- 
lypse 12'"",  —  a  passage  which  is  demonstrably  of  Jewish  origin.^ 

There  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  at  least  three  Jewish  views 
on  ihesubject :    i.   Some  of  the  apocalypses  now  embedded  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  expected  no  Messiah  at  all.-"     This  view  must 
therefore  have  had  its  adherents.      2.    The  view  of   Rev.  12'"",  of 
the  Targum,  and  of  Trypho,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  bom  on  the 
eartii  and  caught  up  to  heaven  to  reappear  again  in  the  fulness  of 
time  had  also  its  adherents.      3.  The  view  of  the  Similitudes  of 
Enoch,  of  parts  of  Banich  and  of  Esdras,  that   He  preexisted  in 
heaven  with  God  is  also  well  attested.     It  may  be  true  that  the 
distinction  between  ideal  preexistence  and  real  preexislence  was  not 
kept  more  clearly  in  mind  by  those  who  held  this  latter  view  than 
it  seems  to  have  been  by  the  adherents  of  the  neo-Platonic  philoso- 
phy in  general,  but  even  then  a  real  preexistence  would  have  been 
always  lurking  in  the  background  of  their  minds,  and  would,  as  in 
the  passages  cited  from  Enoch,  often  find  expression  in  clear  and 
definite  form. 
The  Fourth  Gospel,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  only  one  of  the  four 
\  Kew  Testament  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  this  doctrine 
of  preexistence  finds  expression.     That  Gospel,  opening  as  it  does 
with  the  advent  into  the  world  of  the  preiixistent  Logos,  contains  a 
number  of  expressions,  which  are  attributed  by  its  author  to  Christ 
Himself —  expressions  which  are  understood  by  most  interpreters  as 
claims  to   a   teal    preexistence,  but  which  Wendl,   Beyschlag,  and 
Gilbert  understand  of  ideal  preexistence  only.     Before  approaching 
,  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  these  passages,  it  is  necessary  for 
'   one  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  freedom  which  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  allowed  himself  in  handling  his  sources,  and  the  conse- 
i  quent  necessity  of  allowing  for  the  personal  equation  of  the  author. 
y  This  need  not,  however,  detain  us  long,  since  it  is  admitted  by  nearly 
I  ill  recent  writers  upon  the  subject  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
I  allowed  himself  considerable  freedoin  in  this  respect,  passing  fre- 
I  4]uently  from  narratives  of  facts  or  the  reports  of  discourses  to  his 

"  Cited  by  Jamea  Dtummond,  T/u/twiiA  MesiiaA,  181. 

**  See  the  literalore  cited  in  the  Am/rican  Journal  sf  Theology.  11.  776-801, 
e»peci»Ily  790  H. 

"  See  Charles,  Afiacnlyfisc  cf  Biiruch,  p.  U.,  and  Ihe  references  there  given,  ll 
thai  the  aulhur  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  expected  a  Messiah.  The 
Uduah  is  not  promiDeat  in  his  scheme.    Cf.  Jubilees,  eh.  xxiii. 


^^^L      Uduah  is  1 
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own  reflections,  in  a  manner  quite  puzzling  to  the  interpreter.* 
Whatever  our  attitude  toward  the  Johannine  question,  therefore,  — 
whether  we  believe  the  discourses  or  the  narratives  more  authentic,  — 
we  shall  be  compelled,  in  interpreting  the  discourses,  to  admit  the 
possibility  that  the  personal  equation  of  the  narrator  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  apparent  harmony  between  some  of  their  statements  and 
the  conception  expressed  in  the  prologue. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  inter- 
pretation which  Wendt,  Beyschlag,  and  Gilbert  give  to  the  most 
significant  of  these  passages.  The  first  of  them  occurs  in  John  3^', 
**  And  no  one  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  he  that  descended  out 
of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man."  Wendt  holds'^  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  Jesus  preexisted  in  heaven,  but  that  He  had  a  heavenly 
intuition  or  knowledge  which  no  other  man  had.  He  argues  that, 
if  we  take  the  term  "  descended  "  as  literally  applying  to  Jesus,  we 
must  also  take  the  term  "ascended"  as  applying  to  Him  in  a  literal 
way  also.  This  would  involve  an  earthly  existence  and  a  miraculous 
ascension  of  Jesus  previous  to  His  ministry,  which  Wendt  considers 
to  be  absurd.  If  one  were  forced  to  construe  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  thus  literally,  surely  another  possibility  would  present  itself. 
We  could  then,  I  think,  hardly  fail  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  points 
in  this  Gospel  where  the  author  has  passed  from  the  report  of  the 
Master's  words  to  his  own  reflections.  Writing  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  he  might,  if  these  were  his  own  thoughts,  thus  confuse  the 
chronology  of  events  and  make  Christ  seem  to  utter  an  anachronism. 
We  are  not,  however,  shut  up  to  this  view.  Weiss  ^  and  Dodds^ 
have  given  the  meaning  of  the  passage  correctly  in  the  following 
paraphrase  :  "  No  one  has  gone  up  to  heaven  and  by  dwelling  there 
gained  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  things :  One  only  has  dwelt  there 
and  is  able  to  communicate  that  knowledge ;  viz.  He  who  came 
down  from  heaven."  ^  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  it  reflects 
the  Jewish  view  of  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah,  whether  we 
regard  it  as  a  word  of  Christ,  or  as  an  utterance  of  the  author  of  the 
Gospel. 

*  Both  Wendt  and  Beyschlag  admit  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
personal  equation  of  the  author  when  we  interpret  these  passages.  Cf.  Wendt's 
Teaching  of  Jesus^  II.  177,  and  Beyschlag's  A^.  T,  Theol.^  1.  252. 

'^  Teaching  of  JgsuSt  II.  166  n.  ^  Meyer's  Kommentar,  8  Aufl.,  p.  138. 

^  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  I.  715. 

^  Of  course  the  passage  is  in  a  way  a  paraphrase  of  Deut.  30^'-,  or  at  least 
suggested  by  it. 
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Beyschlag  treats  the  matter  differently."  He  notes  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  the  preexisteuc  Christ  was  preexisient  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  He  therefore  argues:  "Jesus  thinks  of  Himself  as  pre- 
existent,  not  because  He  knew  Himself  to  be  a  second  God,  and 
remembered  a  former  life  in  heaven,  but  because  He  recognized 
Himself  in  Daniel's  image  as  the  bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  because  this  Son  of  Man,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  which  He 
brings  to  earth,  must  spring  from  heaven.  .  .  .  Every  one  must  allow 
that  He  knew  that  the  Son  of  Man  in  that  former  existence  was  no 
corporeal  man  such  as  was  now  on  the  earth ;  and  if  that  is  granted, 
we  have  the  proof  that  the  preexistence,  though  presented  in  a  con- 
crete way,  is  simply  an  ideal  conception," 

This  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  valid.  Is  there  no 
middle  ground  in  the  universe  between  corporeal  existetice  and  ideal 
existence?  Is  there  no  reality  to  spirit  or  soul?  Are  the  two 
alternatives  which  Beyschlag  gives  the  only  existences  which  the 
thought  of  the  time  embraced?  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering  in  the  negative.  If  all  souls  were  thought  to  preexist,  why 
might  not  the  soul  of  the  Son  of  Man?  If  He  was  thus  conceived, 
would  it  be  strange  if  He,  in  view  of  His  exalted  mission,  was  con- 
ceived as  enjoying  the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  in  a  unique  way?  This  would  be  most  natural,  since,  as 
Philo  conceived  them,  preexistent  souls  filled  the  atmosphere,  only 
those  near  the  earth  finding  their  way  into  corporeal  forms,"  while 
the  Messiah  was  in  heaven  with  God. 

The  second  of  the  passages  is  John  6'"  :  "  What  then  if  you  should 
behold  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where  He  was  before?"  Bey- 
schl^'s  treatment  of  this  passage  is  identical  with  his  treatment  of 
the  preceding.*"  Indeed,  he  places  the  two  passages  side  by  side 
and  interprels  them  in  one  argument,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
quoted  already.  His  chief  point  is  that  here  the  preexistence  predi- 
cated of  Jesus  is  preexistence  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  ideal  preexistence  only.     This  we  have  already  answered. 

Gilbert  employs  the  same  method  of  interpreting  this  verse,  but 
gives  the  argument  an  original  turn."  He  contends  that  the  Son 
of  Man  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  real  existence  here,  because  in 
the  vision  of  Daniel"  He  is  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 


"  N.  T.  ThisL,  I.  253. 
"  Cf.  Philo,  Dt  Somn.,  I.  s 
«  N.  T.  Thiol..  1.  352  «. 


md  Charles.  Bi»i  o/lke  Sicrtis  of  Em 
*'  Tht  ReviUition  b/Jisus,  J13 
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just  as  the  four  beasts  are  seen  coming  up  out  of  the  sea.  As  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  beasts  had  real  preexistence  in  the  sea, 
since  Daniel  explains  that  they  are  four  kings  who  are  yet  to  rise, 
so  Gilbert  concludes  that  the  Son  of  Man  cannot  be  conceived  as 
having  real  preexistence  in  heaven.  With  reference  to  this  it  must 
be  said  that  if  souls  were  thought  to  preexist  and  to  swarm  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  real 
preexistence  was  conceived  of  the  four  kings  whom  the  beasts  typify. 
This  objection  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  John  6®  accordingly 
breaks  down. 

The  third  of  the  passages  in  John  is  ch.  8^ :  "  Jesus  said,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am.*' 

Wendt,  after  considering  the  possibility  that  the  passage  may  mean 
that  the  heavenly  life  of  Abraham  extended  to  the  time  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  possibility  that  it  may  refer  to  the  pre-mundane  life  of 
Jesus,  and  the  further  possibility  that  it  may  mean  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  was  potentially  beheld  by  Abraham  in  Isaac,  concludes  that 
this  utterance  only  means  after  all  that  the  life  of  Jesus  upon  the 
earth  preexisted  in  the  thought  of  God.*®  How,  on  that  view  of  the 
case,  Abraham  could  be  said  to  see  a  thought  of  God  is  not  clear, 
but  such  is  Wendt's  argument. 

Beyschlag  confesses  at  the  outset  that  the  statement  of  this  verse 
may  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  any  conception  of  preexistence 
which  one  brings  to  it.*'  As  he  himself  brings  with  him  the  idea  of 
ideal  preexistence,  he  naturally  interprets  the  passage  in  accordance 
with  that  view,  but  he  evidently  rests  his  case  on  other  grounds  than 
those  afforded  by  this  text. 

Gilbert  in  interpreting  the  passage  ***  appeals  to  the  preceding 
context  to  show  that  Jesus  was  speaking  of  His  Messianic  claim,  and 
therefore  infers  that  He  is  here  speaking  of  His  historic  Messianic 
personality.  If,  Gilbert  argues,  this  be  tme,  the  preexistence  which 
is  claimed  can  be  only  ideal.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  Gilbert 
himself  entirely  satisfactory,  because  Jesus  did  not  say  "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  was,"  but,  "  I  am."  Gilbert  accordingly  finally  takes 
the  passage  to  mean  that  *^  "  His  Messianic  personality  is  above  time, 
and  that  His  Messianic  day  is  part  of  the  eternal  order  of  things."  If 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  we  need  not  spend  time  in  differ- 
ing with  the  interpreter,  for  it  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  idea 
of  preexistence  which  he  combats  as  with  that  which  he  favors. 

♦*  Teaching  of  Jesus  y  II.  172-176.  **  Revelation  ofjesus^  214  ff. 

*7  .V.  T,  TheoL,  I.  253  ff.  «  Ibid,,  216. 
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The  last  of  the  passages  in  queslion  is  the  utterance  in  the  prayer 
of  Jesus,  John  7',  where  he  prays ;  "  Glurify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  In 
their  treatment  of  this  passage  our  three  interpreters  are  practically  at 
ooe.*^  With  some  variations  of  detail,  they  argue  that  Christ  based 
His  request  for  glory  upon  the  Messianic  work  which  He  had  accom- 
plished upon  the  earth,  that  He  could  not  have  been  thought  to 
have  a  real  existence  in  a  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  which  could  be  identical  with  the  glory  resulting 
from  His  Messianic  work,  and  therefore  the  glory  which  He  had 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  must  have  been  the  ideal  glory, 
which  this  Messianic  work  was  in  His  earthly  hfe  to  make  real. 
This  argument  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point  by  confining  itself  too 
closely  to  the  preceding  verse,  and  considering  too  little  the  subse- 
quent context  and  the  general  conception  with  which  this  Gospel 
begins.  It  is  true  that  He  bases  the  request  for  glory  on  His 
Messianic  work,  but  He  interprets  that  work  immediately  after  as 
follows :  "  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou 
gavesl  me  out  of  the  world ;  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  ihem 
to  me;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word."  This  language  interprets 
that  Messianic  work  in  terms  of  the  Logos,  !>.,  as  primarily  a  revela- 
tion or  manifestation  of  God.  The  glory  which  He  had  won  in  His 
Messianic  work  was,  in  the  conception  of  this  Gospel,  the  glory  of 
manifesting  the  purpose  and  thought  of  God,  and  was  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  glory  won  by  the  preiixistent  Logos  or  Word  in  manifest- 
ing God's  thought  and  purpose  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Viewed 
thus,  the  representations  of  this  Gospel  on  this  point  become  con- 
sistent from  first  to  last,  and  there  is  no  incongruity  between  the 
glory  of  manifesting  the  Father  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  manifesting  Him  in  Messianic  work.*' 

Wendt  seeks  to  strengthen  his  position "  by  drawing  an  analogy 
between  the  glory  which  was  laid  up  for  the  Messiah  in  heaven  from 


•♦Wendt.T'farf/nf,  II.  i68ff.;  Beyschlag,  A'.  T.  n^/.,  I,  3548.;  so  J  Gilbert, 
Jitvtfalion  efjiias,  X\-j-itl. 

"  The  interestiag  interpretation  of  the  Logos,  given  by  A.  N.  Junniiii  in  the 
ZiitiArift  JUr  tfit  neMlnlamenllii/ie  WiucHsrhoft.  and  criticised  by  E.  P.  Boys- 
Smith  in  the  Expository  Timis.  XIII.  140  ff.  (December,  1901).  Would  not,  even 
if  acceptect,  seriously  affect  the  above  argument.  1  am  not  penuaded,  however, 
tlut  iguj  ia  used  in  two  diflerenl  senses  in  the  Prologue.  For  a  ciilicisin  of  the 
argnmenti  of  Wendt,  cf.  Stevens's /o^iinRinf  Thtehgy,  tl6  H. 

"  Ttaihi-s  Bfjisus,  II.  169  ff. 
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the  beginning  and  the  treasures  which  the  righteous  are  said  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  ^  to  lay  up  for  themselves  in  heaven.  The  com- 
parison seems  to  me  to  be  inapt  and,  when  the  context  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  is  taken  into  account,  to  be  quite  unable  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion which  is  drawn  from  it 

Wendt  and  Beyschlag**  seek  to  strengthen  these  particular  argu- 
ments by  the  general  consideration  that  Jesus  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  held  that  it  was  possible  for  disciples  to  have  experi- 
ences which  were  in  all  respects  analogous  to  His  own.  That  He 
did  not  indicate  that  they  were  analogous  to  His  own  except  in 
certain  ethical  features,  Stevens "  has  already  shown. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted,  therefore,  that  the  preex- 
istence  of  the  Christ  is  not  only  taught  in  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  is  interwoven  in  the  reports  which  that  Gospel  gives  of 
the  discourses  of  Jesus.  I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  this  fact 
does  not  necessarily  carry  the  thought  to  Jesus  Himself.  The  view 
of  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  recently  set  forth  by  Bacon  *• 
commends  itself  to  me  as  the  most  probable  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  and  on  that  view  it  is  quite  possible,  if  not  proba- 
ble, that  in  the  features  of  the  Messiah's  portrait  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  in  which  this  Gospel  differs  from  the  Synoptists, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  personal  equation  of  its  author. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  our  interpreters  group  them- 
selves differently.  Beyschlag  does  not  deny  that  Paul  believed  in 
the  preexistence  of  Christ,  but  joins  the  ranks  of  the  majority  of 
scholars,  while  Gilbert,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  stands  almost  alone 
among  recent  interpreters*^  in  holding  that  the  preexistence  in  which 
Paul  believed  was  ideal.  We  cannot  well  discuss  the  question  with- 
out examining  some  of  the  passages  in  detail. 

Most  interpreters  hold  that  the  preexistence  of  Christ  is  pre- 
supposed in  Gal.  4*  and  Rom.  8',  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  fact  that 
God  sent  forth  His  Son.  Gilbert  maintains  that  these  passages  are 
indeterminate,^  and  in  this  he  is  right.     Taken  by  themselves  they 

M  Matt.  6»  etc. 

^*  Wendt,  Teaching  of  JestiSy  II.  179  ff.,  and  Beyschlag,  N,  T.  Theol.y  I.  256. 

^  See  his  Johannine  Theology ^  115  ff. 

^  Introduction  to  the  Ne7v  Testament^  Ch.  XI. 

"»'  A  view  closely  resembling  this  was  held  in  the  early  church  by  Ambrosiaster, 
at  the  Reformation  period  by  Luther  and  Erasmus,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  De  Wette. 

^  Firit  Interpreters  ofjesusy  29. 
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afford  no  ground  for  a.  certain  conclusion.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover their  meaning  from  more  definite  utterances. 

The  passage  in  3  Cor.  8*  Gilbert  does  not  find  more  definite.  It 
reads,  "  Ve  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor."  Gilbert  thinks  that 
the  contrast  furnished  by  the  Master's  earthly  career  is  strong  enough 
to  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  such  an  utterance."  Drummond  takes 
a  kindred,  though  slightly  different,  view,  believing  that  the  stale  of 
riches  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  poverty."'  The  great 
majority  of  interpreters,  such  as  Weiss,*'  Beyschlag,**  Cone,**  Bruce,'^ 
Briggs,"  and  Stevens," —  men  of  widely  different  schools  of  thought, 
—  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  affords  no  suffi- 
cient basis  for  such  a  contrast,  and  in  this  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
right.  The  passage  must  be  held,  therefore,  to  presuppose  that  the 
Messiah  had  a  preiixistent  life  of  glory. 

Cone  and  Bruce  also  understand  the  statement  of  i  Cor.  15*, 
"  The  second  man  is  from  heaven,"  to  express  Paul's  belief  in  the 
Messiah's  preexist ence,'"  while  Gilbert  somewhat  curiously  takes  it 
as  referring  to  Christ's  body  after  the  resurrection.'" 

The  classical  passage  on  the  subject  in  the  opinion  of  all  scholars 
is  Phil.  2*"";  "Have  this  mind  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus :  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  Himself,  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  etc. 
This  statement  Gilbert  practically  admits  teaches  the  preexistence 
of  Christ,  but,  in  accord  with  his  general  position,  believes  that  the 
preexist ence  was  ideal  only.'" 

There  runs  through  this  utterance  of  Paul,  as  Briggs  has  pointed 
out,™  a  suggested  comparison  with  Adam.  Adam  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  the  temptation  to  become  as  a  god  was  presented  to 
him,  he  grasped  at  it  and  lost  his  paradise.  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  the  form  of  God,  He  did  not  think  it  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  at  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  humbled  Himself,  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  therefore  God  highly  exalted  Him,  giving  Him 


'/W.,  3off. 

"  PauliHuehe  Briefe, 

iHltrnational  /landbooks  to  lAc  .V.  T.,  in  lot.         ' 

'1"  ,v.  T.  nioi.,  11. 77. 

■  Tie  CQspdmdia  Earlitsi  iHicrprcialions,  186. 

■  St.  Patil's  ConctftioH  of  ChriHianity,  330  H. 

'  iicsiiah  of  Iki  AposlUs,  121  ff. 

"(^.oV..4. 

■  Theot.  o/N.  T.,  393- 

"/A.V.,  3ifi. 

Cone,  op.  til.,  186;   Bruce,  of.  cit.,  331. 

"  Op.nl.,  180. 
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the  name,  which  is  above  every  name,  —  /.^.,  divine  attributes.'^  This 
is  a  part  of  Paul's  picture  of  the  two  Adams,  of  which  i  Cor.  15  also 
contains  a  part. 

There  is,   however,   an  important  difference   between    the    two 
Adams,  suggested  by  the  change  of  a  single  word.    The  LXX  read 

in  Gen.  I^  :  koI  iiroLtfatv  6  ^cos  t6v  avBpamovy  Kar  ciKova  ^cov  itroliqa'tv 
avTov ;  but  Paul  does  not  say  that  the  second  Adam  was  made  Kar 
tLKova  Siovy  but  that  He  existed  cv  fiop<f>fj  Otov.  And  this  is  the  more 
striking  because  in  other  passages  where  the  contrast  with  the  first 
Adam  is  not  in  his  mind  he  calls  him  the  cikwk  tov  Stov.  He  further, 
in  Philippians,  contrasts  this  fJMp<l>rf  Seov  with  the  fiop<f>^  SovXqv,  which 
Christ  afterwards  assumed.  This  difference  of  expression  as  com- 
pared with  the  LXX  of  Genesis  must  have  been  purposely  adopted 
by  Paul.  Such  exact  scholars  as  Grimm,'-  Lightfoot,'*'^  and  our 
lamented  Thayer  define  the  word  pjop4>Yi  as  the  "  external  form,  or 
that  which  strikes  the  vision."  How  such  language  could  be  used 
of  an  existence  which  was  merely  conceived  to  be  ideal,  certainly 
requires  explanation.  It  is,  I  believe,  more  logical  to  find  in  it,  as 
the  scholars  last  quoted  have  done,  the  expression  of  a  conception 
of  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  similar  to  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.'^  Indeed,  the  presence  of  such  a  conception  in 
Paul's  mind  is  quite  essential  to  justify  the  practical  use  which  he 
makes  of  these  statements.  If  the  form  which  he  conceived  Christ 
to  have  laid  aside,  when  the  form  of  a  servant  was  assumed,  was  only 
ideal,  the  example  of  supreme  humility,  which  he  seems  to  be  hold- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  the  refractory  Philippians,  vanishes  into  thin 
air.  The  consideration  which  Gilbert  urges,  that  a  really  preexistent 
Christ  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  monotheism  of  Paul,''  seems 
to  me  to  be  wide  of  the  mark,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  other  Jews  had 
held  a  similar  view  without  conscious  detriment  to  their  monotheism. 
Paul,  too,  believed  in  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ  without  abandon- 
ing his  monotheism,  and  could  he  not  as  easily  have  believed  in  the 
preexistent  Christ?  Gilbert's  reasoning  on  this  point  partakes  of 
that  almost  mechanical  character  which  appears  so  often  in  his  two 
books ;  it  seems  to  presuppose  that  Paul  could  conceive  of  nothing 
intermediate  between  a  corporeal,  material  existence  and  an   ideal 

"^  Cf.  Lev.  24^^.  "2  See  the  Grimm-Thayer  Lexicotiy  418. 

''  Cf.  his  excursus  on  Mop0ij  in  his  Philippians^  127  ff. 

^*  This  view  is  also  shared   by  Beyschlag  {op.  cit.y  II.  78),  Briggs  {op.  cit.y 
179  ff.),  Cone  {op.  cit.t  187),  and  Stevens  {op.  cit.^  393-396). 
"6  Op.  cit.y  32  ff. 
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existence.  A  spiritual  existence  Gilbert  seems  to  think  was  incon- 
ceivable to  Paul.  Gould  ■'  is  nearer  right  when  he  suggests  that  Paul 
conceived  of  the  Spirit  as  the  preexistent  Christ, 

We  must,  I  therefore  think,  hold  with  the  great  majority  of  inter- 
preters that  Paul  held  a  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah 
kindred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

In  addition  to  the  jiassages  already  cited  from  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  Beyschlag"  finds  that  the  preexistence  of  the  Messiah  is  taught 
in  Col,  i"^'*,  in  which  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
creative  acts  which  called  the  universe  into  being,  as  the  Logos  is  in 
the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  point  seems  to  be  well 
taken.  Indeed,  the  statements  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippiaus 
and  Colossians  show  so  deJinitely  that  Paul  conceived  the  preexist- 
ence of  Christ  as  real,  that  they  compel  us,  I  believe,  to  so  interpret 
the  less  explicit  allusions  to  this  doctrine  in  the  other  Epistles.  It 
would  seem  that  the  doctrine  was  so  universally  accepted  by  the 
Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  it  was  never  necessary  to  demon- 
strate it ;  while  it  could  be  used  for  this  very  reason  as  a  fulcrum  for 
practical  exhortation. 

Other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  also  shared  the  view  that  the 
Messiah  had  a  pre-mundane  life.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  makes  it  clear  that  this  was  his  view  by  his  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  Son,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  in 
cb.  i',  by  his  picture  of  Melchisedek,  the  type  of  Christ,  as  having 
no  father  or  mother  or  beginning  of  life,  in  ch.  ■f,  and  by  his  lan- 
guage concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  in  ch.  lo'. 
It  is  true  that  to  Gilbert  it  is  only  ideal  preexistence  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made,-'  but  Westcott,™  Bruce,*'  Cone,*'  and  Beyschlag,'" 
hold  with  more  reason  the  opposite  view.  We  are,  I  think,  now  in 
a  position  to  see  that  the  Christian  atmosphere  of  the  age  was 
saturated  with  the  conception  of  the  real  preexistence  of  the  Messiah, 
so  that  no  labored  argument  is  needed  lo  show  that  that  view  under- 
lies these  expressions. 

One  who  has  attentively  read  Gilbert's  book  thus  &r  will  not  be 
surprised  that  in  his  judgment  the   allusions   to  the  preexistence 

W  Bimeal  ThtBl.  n/  the  N.  T.,  96  fl, 

"  N.  T.  Thtol.,  II.  76 R.  So  also  Llghlfoot,  Colossians  anil  Pkiltmon,  M6f(., 
14a.  ™  Bisl iHlerprtlcrs  of  J,s„s,  271. 

"  Episilt  la  Ike  Htbretcs,  4,  10,  1 73,  309, 
*  EpUllt  la  iMe  Iifbrni>s,  35  ((.,  240  H. 
1  CaspflnnJiti  First  Inltrprilalions,  237  fl.         "  .V.  T.   Thc«l..  II.  308-315, 
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in  the  Apocalypse  are  indeterminate,*'  but  they  do  not  appear  so  to 
Beyschlag.  The  latter  interpreter  finds "  in  such  expressions  as  "  I 
am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last"  (Rev.  i*),  and 
in  the  application  to  Christ  of  the  imagery  in  Daniel  ^  used  to  de- 
scribe God  evidence  that  the  author  held  a  Logos  doctrine  of  Christ's 
nature  similar  to  that  held  by  Paul,  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  in  this  Beyschlag  is  right. 
The  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  are,  therefore,  these : 

1.  The  pre-Christian  Jews  held  two  views  of  the  Messiah :  one, 
that  he  was  to  be  born  on  the  earth  and  concealed  for  a  time  before 
his  appearance ;  the  other,  that  he  had  preexisted  from  the  begin- 
ning in  heaven  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  he  could  come  to 
earth  to  accomplish  his  work. 

2.  The  early  Christians  held  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or  the 
Christ,  and  generally  held  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  that  He  had  preexisted  with  God  in  heaven  from  the 
beginning.  To  this  view  literary  expression  was  given  by  Paul,  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  way  in  which  these 
writers  allude  to  the  matter,  or  take  it  as  a  fixed  point  on  which  to 
base  exhortations,  makes  it  clear  that  the  doctrine  was  so  generally 
accepted  by  their  readers  that  no  argument  concerning  it  was  needed. 
That  this  view  meets  with  difficulties  if  we  endeavor  to  make  it 
harmonize  with  the  metaphysics  of  to-day,  goes  without  saying,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  exegetically  deny  that  it  was  held  by  these 
writers.  That  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  detail  their  ideas  of  it,  must 
also  be  confessed.  How,  for  example,  Paul  could  hold  that  Christ 
was  originally  in  the  form  of  God,  and  yet  was  exalted  in  conse- 
quence of  His  life  of  sacrifice  on  earth  to  a  higher  position  than 
before  is  not  clear,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
metaphysics  that  the  fact  that  he  did  so  think  need  not  on  that 
account  be  denied.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  thought  of  all,  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  there  was  the  same  confusion  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  between  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal,  which  charac- 
terizes so  much  of  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy,  but  this  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  eternally  existent  Spirit 
which  revealed  God  and  the  historical  Messiah.  This  confusion  does 
not,  however,  justify  us  in  the  view  that  they  failed  to  regard  either 
the  Spirit  or  the  historical  Messiah  as  real. 

8»  Op.  «/.,  368 ff.  w  0/>.  iU.,  II.  379 ff.  ^  Rev.  i". 
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In  conclusion  we  should  note  the  exact  nature  of  the  preexistence 
predicated  of  the  Messiah.  "  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  " 
is  the  favorite  phrase  in  which  the  beginning  of  His  existence  is 
expressed.  It  is  probable  that  the  iv  apxS  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which,  as  is  generally  recognized,  is  copied  consciously  from  the 
LXX  of  Genesis,  is  intended  to  signify  the  same.  Neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  seems  to  have  anticipated  anything  like  Origen*s  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  Their  thought  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  exact  for  that.  They  were  content  to  think  that  the 
Logos  or  Messiah  existed  before  the  world  began.  In  the  New 
Testament  His  existence  is  pushed  back  to  a  period  earlier  than  that 
of  any  other  being  except  God.  There  is,  therefore,  to  be  noted  a 
growth  in  definiteness  in  this  respect  as  we  pass  from  Jewish  to 
Christian  thought.  Paul's  view  is  more  speculative  than  the  view 
of  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  and  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  more 
definite  than  Paul's. 
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Two  Versions  of  the  Coptic  Psalter. 

J.   DYNELEY   PRINCE,    PH.D. 

NEW   YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

IN  1897,  the  text  of  a  Psalter  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  or  Sahidic 
dialect  was  published  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  without  notes  or 
comment  other  than  a  brief  introduction.  This  is  the  only  complete 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  Sahidic.  Previous  to  its  publication,  the 
Sahidic  Psalter  was  known  merely  in  a  fragmentary  form.^  Budge's 
work  is  the  edition  of  an  unilluminated  papyrus  manuscript  of  156 
leaves  (Pap.  Codex  Orient.  5000,  Brit.  Museum)  which  was  discov- 
ered by  natives  in  1895,  together  with  a  book  of  ten  homilies,  in  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Coptic  Church  and  Monastery  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  books  were  found  bound  in  leather  within  a  buried  stone  coffer. 
The  exact  date  of  this  Sahidic  Psalter  is  indeterminable,  but  its 
general  style,  size,  and  shape  lead  the  editor  to  place  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  it  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  seventh  Christian 
century  and  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  The 
Ms.  was  evidently  repaired  at  a  date  somewhat  later  than  the  time 
when  the  oldest  portions  of  it  were  written.  This  text  is  evidently 
the  second  oldest  known  Coptic  Psalter.^  Since  its  appearance, 
Alfred  Rahlfs  has  edited  in  the  Abhandiungcn  dcr  k'on.  Gis.  dcr 
Wissenschaftcn  zu  Gottingeti^  New  Series,  IV.  4  (1901),  fragments 
of  still  another  version  of  the  Psalter  in  Sahidic  taken  from  a  papyrus 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.*^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Berlin  Ms.  is  older  than  Budge's  text,  although  both  versions  are 
textually  practically  identical  in  all  essential  points.  Rahlf  regards 
the  Berlin  Ms.  as  a  production  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  reasoning 

1  For  a  list  of  extant  Coptic  Mss.,  cf.  Hyvernat,  Re^iu  Biblique  IiitcruatiounU^ 
1896,  nr.  4,  pp.  540  ff.  Sec  especially  Ciasca,  Sacr.  Bibl.  Frapn.  Copto-Sahidica^ 
Rome,  i.  (1885),  "•  (1S89);   and  I^garde,  Egyptiaca^  pp.  65  flf. 

2  The  title  is:  The  Earliest  Known  Coptic  Psalter,  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Dudgc, 
I^ondon,  1898.     For  a  review,  see  Luzac's  Oriental  List,  ix.,  p.  904. 

*  Die  Berliner  Uandschrift  Jes  Sahidischen  Psalters,  Berlin  (  Weidmann  sche 
Buchhandling)y  1901. 
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chiefly  from  the  very  arrhiic  form  of  Ihe  consonant  Sima,  whi<-h 
closely  approaches  the  ortgiml  Demotic  sign,  from  which  Sima  was 
developed.  The  onl}  other  plve  where  Sima  appears  \a  this  form 
is  in  the  ancient  Akhmim  papyrus  "The  Apocal}pse  of  EUas," 
published  in  Te.xle  u.  UiilersHchungcn,  New  Senes,  II,  3a.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  if  this  conclusion  be  correct,  that  Rahlfs'  version 
represents  fragments  of  tiie  earliest  known  Coptic  Psalter.  Budge's 
text,  however,  being  complete,  is  of  course  of  greater  value  for  pur- 
poses of  comparative  criticism,  Rnhlfs'  work  can  therefore  be  used 
only  to  supplement  and  occasionally  to  correct  Budge's  rather  hastily 
edited  material.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  daring  to  suggest  a 
connection  between  the  Berlin  fragments  and  the  supposed  version 
of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  contemporaneous  with  St,  Pachomius.' 

The  Sahidic  dialect,*  in  which  Rahlfs'  and  Budge's  versions  of  the 
Psalter  are  written,  was  probably  in  early  times  the  language  only 
of  the  region  about  Thebes,  Later,  this  idiom  undoubtedly  spread 
all  over  Upper  Egypt,  from  Minyeh  to  the  Nubian  border.  Makrizi, 
the  Arab  historian  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
A.D.,  alludes  to  Sahidic  as  the  primitive  source  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage," and  that  from  which  the  northern  Boheiric  dialect  was 
derived.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Boheiric  is  linguistically 
later  than  Sahidic,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  comparisons, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  instead  of  being  actually  a  derivative  from 
an  early  Sahidic  stock,  it  is  rather  the  later  development,  tainted 
by  Hellenic  influence,  of  an  older  extinct  northern  dialect. 

The  "  Orthodox  Coptic  Church  of  St.  Mark  "  of  Egypt  (Arabic  : 
eikenhe  elmarijustye  elijibHye  tlartodokslyr)  uses  at  the  present  day 
a  version  of  the  Psalter  which,  like  all  the  biblical  texts  and  services 
of  this  communion,  is  in  the  Boheiric  or  northern  Egyptian  dialect 
of  Coptic,  This  idiom  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  language  of 
only  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  but  it  soon  became  the  tongue  of 
all  Lower  Egypt,  and  eventually,  as  a  literary  vehicle,  displaced  even 
its  powerful  rival  the  Upper  Egyptian  Sahidic,  although  the  latter 
lived  on  as  a  spoken  language  after  the  Boheiric  had  passed  from 


*  See  Forbes  Robinson  in  Hastings'  Did.  nfthc  Bibli,  i.,  pp.  670-671, 
'  Arab.  ts-SiihiJ  (also  «  SalJ)  'Upper  Egypt,'    There  are  a  few  apparent 
points  of  contact  in  l>otti  Kahlfs'  and  Builge't  lexl  with  Akhmimic  and  occasion- 
ally even  with  Boheiric,  but  these  must  be  studied  with  care,  a*  they  may  really 
be  Sahidic  phenomena. 

'  See  Quatremire,  Xtehireka  ntr  la  langiu  tl  la  litteraturi  lit  I'Egyfitl,  ParUi 
iSoS,  p.  43. 
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the  mouths  of  the  people.  The  Boheiric  remains  to-day,  however, 
the  official  idiom  of  the  Coptic  Church  all  over  Egypt,  although  its 
present  pronunciation  in  Upper  Egypt  still  retains  much  of  the  earlier 
Sahidic  peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
church  language  in  the  Delta  has  assumed  a  number  of  distinctively 
Neo-Hellenic  characteristics.  The  official  Boheiric  version  of  the 
Psalter  as  now  in  current  use  in  Coptic  churches  has  been  printed 
in  an  excellent  edition  under  the  auspices  of  the  reigning  Orthodox 
Patriarch,  Cyril  the  Fifth,  dated  1613  Anno  Martyrum:  This 
volume  consists  of  two  parts  separately  paged,  i>.,  the  Psalms, 
pp.  1-318,  and  "the  Canticles  of  the  Prophets"  (extracts  from  vari- 
ous Scriptural  books),  pp.  1-71.^  In  both  these  sections  the  Coptic 
text  and  the  literal  Arabic  translation  appear  in  parallel  columns. 

The  object  of  the  present  treatise  is  merely  to  illustrate,  by  means 
of  a  few  excerpts  from  the  first  three  psalms  in  both  these  Coptic 
translations,  the  amount  of  textual  differentiation  and  dialectic  varia- 
tion between  the  ancient  Sahidic  version  as  published  by  Budge  and 
supplemented  by  Rahlfs'  older  fragments,  and  the  current  Boheiric 
text  of  the  Orthodox  Coptic  Church.  The  absolute  dependence  of 
both  the  Sahidic  and  the  Boheiric  translations  on  the  LXX,  charac- 
teristic of  all  Coptic  versions  of  the  O.T.,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  few  tabulations. 

As  there  is  unfortunately  no  font  of  Coptic  type  in  this  country, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  Greek  alphabet  with  certain  modi- 
fications to  represent  the  Coptic  text  in  this  article.  The  following 
changes  in  the  Greek  characters  should  be  observed :  Coptic  Sima 
is  represented  by  o-  (final  9),  Fii  by  *,  Kii  by  x»  ^(^i  by  d-  (final  s), 
Fai  by  <^,  Chai  by  x>  ^^(^^  by  the  rough  breathing  *,  Ga?iga  by  ^, 
Sima  by  ko-,  and  Di  by  vr.  An  accent  over  a  consonant,  as  v,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  short  r-vowel. 

^  The  Coptic  "  Era  of  the  Mart>TS  "  (Arab,  senet  ei-SuhaJa),  used  officially  by 
the  Church,  begins  with  the  accession  of  the  persecuting  Diocletian,  284  a.d. 

®  The  Coptic  title  of  the  Boh.  version  is  W^utu,  Vre  Fi^aX/LU>f  Vre  Aai/td  irnrpo^rj- 
Tift  oi/o'  TTioupo  iftfi  yiuSrff  *  The  Hook  of  the  Psalms  of  David  the  Prophet  and 
King,  and  the  Canticles.*  The  best  European  editions  of  the  Psalms  are  those 
of  Ideler,  Psalterium  Coptice^  Berlin,  1 837;  Schwartze,  Psalt,  in  Diakctum 
Memphiiicum  iran5latum^\.€x^z\%y  1843;  I^garde,  Atf/Z^ni  Versio  Memphitica^ 
Gottingen,  1875,  unfortunately  in  Roman  characters. 
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Ancient  Sahidic  Version. 
l«.    ere     }iT^fi<aK     *}i 
2^.    avw        ^Mi/teXrra 

]lT€4*P0<rf»aS      )lT€OOV      flP 
TCV&IJ, 

3^.  €PV€^K&<aP€  vwrpoify- 

p€^      av,        *U^       Ptfl      €T' 

^Pdoav  poffoovTv, 

4^.  aWa  €vpap0€  'fiir&O' 
CIS  €&ap€  TTfiv  0\o<p  e^oX 

l^fJL  T  0  /ATJCa  . 

5.  *v  Ttrvpayoayrf  vpSi- 
icatof. 

4^  II.   Heading: 


I*.  av^<r€  VfjT. 

2*.  Ends  verse  with 
Aia^aX/Aa. 

6.  aKO«c  de  avKaBwra 
'fifJUH  Vppo  c/3oX't  TOOTtp, 

7.  et'^        iiirov€<Tav€ 

8.  curt  lifiMV  avTivaK. 

11.  ap('ft*aX  /iT^oetf  'V 
ovoT€  Vrer^reXiyX  ya0  'V 

OWTTWT. 

12.  K(rX^  TTftfTP  Irre- 
trfiu  ftrfTOTt  pre  ir^eis 
povK&^  pr€TP€  c^oX't  re' 117 

€p&aP  ir€1pK&<ifPT  fiOV  *p 

ovK&nrrj  poXarov  povop  Pifi 
€TKta  Vtiiv  €po^, 

*  III. 

2.  ovp  'a  ^uf  Mfios 
PTaip^vxfl  <f>€  fiPT4>ov^ai 

lifiaV        PPap^l       T€<pPOVT€ 

Aia^aX/Aa. 

8.  Ilar^ts  re  irov^ai' 
av(tf  TCjrovws  e^^  reicXaos. 


Current  Boheiric. 

ere  fjiT€4>&€  xep  T<ro- 
iccryt  pr€  P(oure/3i7S. 

€4^epfU\€Tap  x€P  ir€<p~ 

POfiOS      flTieOOV      P€fi      Tl- 

ovo'  ov^tapt  pra<f^  pp€ff- 
<f)0p4>€p.  '(tf/3       p(/3ep 

C(ra^airov  caipp^ifxafri 
PXIJTOV, 

aXXa  Jji^prfpri  fiTiprjiai 
€ffap€    irOi^v    P€<f>    €po\ 

Xtp  ir<roK&pi  PT€  PiOfiffi, 


Toy  Aavi5.  Nri  xpo- 
0i7Tia    €$fie   PtfiKav     pre 

nxv. 

Ovo'  piK€apx<^p 
Lacking. 

apOK  de  atpra'oi  epar 
h>voupo  €po\  \roor<f>, 

eitaii  fiTUMratrapi  pt€ 
Uoi. 

api^TipPTOT  vrafripaK, 

api^wK  fiHos  x^p  ov- 
*ofri.       Ovo'   ^eXi;X    pa<f> 

X€P  OVffd€pT€p, 

afJMPi   povir^u)  /xTcpx^' 

PT€  HOS  ^U)PT  ovo     PTCT€P- 
TaKO     €/3oX     'a^flUJlT      PT€ 

PTifiedfirfi, 

e&wir  ap€&ap  T€<p^(aPT 
fio  Px^^^M"  ilovpiarov 
POVOP  pi^cp  CTt'Orfov  XV 
epo<f>, 

■  ovop  ovfirjs  ^ufi/Ms  PTa' 
^^XV  t^  IJ^fJMP  ou^at  ffoir 
patp  x^p  ir€<p'Sovfri. 

^a  Hoi  re  rtov^at  ovo 
T€<f>fffl0V  €^ep  T€<p\aos, 


LXX. 

o^K  iT0p€6dji  ip  fiovXy 
dtre^Qp, 

Kal  ip  rf  pdfUfi  airroO 
fie\cTi/j<rei  ijfUpas  Kal 
pvkt6s. 

Kal  rb  ^6Wop  airrov 
ovK  dro/$j&vi^<rerai.  Kal 
rdpTa  8aa  &p  rroiy  Karev- 
odu)$i^<r€Tai, 

dXX'  li  US  6  x*^^5  8p 
iKplrrrei    6    dpe/MS    dxd 

TpOffthTOV    TTJS    fTJi, 

ip  fiovXy  diKaiup, 


No  equivalent. 


iiftpi^a^ap, 

Kal  Ol  &pXOPT€S. 

Lacking. 

iyC)  di  KaT€<rTd0rjp  /3o- 
(TtXei);  VTT  a^ov. 

diayyfKXup  rb  rpd- 
arayfia  Kvplov, 

atrrjff at  Tap'   ifwv  Kal 

SibffU)  ffOl. 

dovXe(/(rare  T(fi  Kvpltfi 
ip  <p6fi(p  Kal  dyaWidffSe 
airrifi  ip  TpSfop, 

Spd^aade  raidelas  fii^ 
iroT€  dpyiffSy  K^pios  Kal 
diro\€t<r$€  i^  6Sov  di' 
KaLas. 

&rap  iKKav$i  ip  rdx^i 
6    dvfibs   a^vTOV    fiaKdpioi 
TdpT€S  ol  T€iroi06T€i  ix 
ain-tf. 

ToWol      Xiyowri      t-q 

^vxv    f^^'        ^^'f    ^<^'''* 
(ru)T7jpla  a^ifi  ip  rtp  d€tp 

a^ov, 

Tov   Kvpiov  ij   (TurrijpLa 

Kal  irl  t6p  \a6p  ffov  ^ 

eiXoyla  trov. 
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COMMENTARY. 

Psalm  i.  has  the  heading  in  Cod.  D,*  but  in  neither  of  our  texts : 
cir{[o)K  tfiok  iTulfaXfUK  vt€  AavcS  (also  8a8)  irt'ovir  <rrvx<K  tc.  The 
numeral  fifteen  u  denotes  the  number  of  verses.  It  is  spelled  out 
in  one  Ms.  This  heading  is  not  found  even  in  Cod.  C.  Its  Heb. 
^  rendering  would  be  IPIKn  HIT?  ^llOtO  rOC^oS.  The  words  eirttoK 
€)3oX  '  to  the  going  forth '  are  universally  used  in  Coptic  to  translate 
LXX  CIS  TO  TcXos.  The  verse  numbering  of  B  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  S,  which  practically  agrees  with  that  of  the  ordinary  LXX 
text.  Thus,  in  ^  i.  B  gives  seven  and  in  ^  ii.  nine  verses,  in  contrast 
with  S,  which  gives  six  (so  LXX  and  M)  in  ^  i.  and  twelve  (so  LXX 
and  M)  in  ^  ii.  Cod.  D  divides  ^  i.  into  fifteen  and  ^  ii.  into  twenty 
verses. 

i.  I".  Both  S  Po)K  *ft  and  B  o-c  ^cv  are  more  exact  equivalents  of 
M  2  \^^  than  LXX  iwopevOrj  iv.  For  B  ira-oK&vi,  Cod.  C  has ireffxra- 
Koyi,  and  for  B  aatPrf^,  C  has  aacfti^  (elsewhere  co-cy^cs).  S  }jLir€<f>vo- 
oTfio^  is  clearly  a  scribal  error  for  vofio^.  ^ 

i.  2*.  Note  that  S  and  B  prefer  to  use  the  Gk.  ficXcra  *  consider ' 
rather  than  the  usual  Sah.  ppoovi  and  B  /SiXaovi  respectively.  Ideler's 
c^upucXcrav  is  not  so  good  as  in  B. 

i.  3*.   Ideler  omits  ovo  here.     Note  S  Sima  =  B  Ganga  in  KcrmPf.- 

m 

{^cD^t.  This  is  a  common  interchange.  May  one  not  be  tempted  to 
regard  constructions  like  B  ov^tD^L  vTa<l>  *  the  leaf  belonging  to  him ' 
for  '  his  leaf,*  as  having  influenced  the  common  modern  Egj'ptian 
Arabic  usage  e/  beyt  bctao  '  the  house  belonging  to  him  *  for  simple 
beyto  *  his  house  *  ?  Rahlfs'  reading  €W€<t}Kawl3k  here  is  inexplicable. 
He  adds  in  a  note  that  the  Si'ma  is  clear,  only  the  superior  line  being 
doubtful.  The  occurrence  of  S/rna  in  this  word  must  be  regarded 
as  a  scribal  error  for  c.  Note  the  Sah.  metathesis  po<^pc<^  (so  also 
Rahlfs)  for  B  <f>op<t>€p  cade  re,  dccidcre  (M  mZ\  *  wither ').  S  crc^maau 
*  those  things  which  he  doeth  *  is  better  than  B  ecra<t>caTov  '  those  things 
which  he  seeketh  '  (Gk.)  ;  cf.  LXX  oo-a  av  ttoltj,  B  craKJivrLpavri  '  he 
shall  prosper  in  them '  is  also  less  accurate  than  S  vao-oovrv  '  they  (the 
things)  shall  stand  upright,*  />.,  'prosper*  (M  rivib"). 

i.  4\  S  €vvap$€  '  they  shall  be  like  *  (p  -{-Oc  =  tc).  S  orocii  *  dust ' 
and  *  contagion.*  B  uses  no  verb,  but  leaves  the  copula  understood 
with  p^prjvTi  (Cod.  C  has  pia-i).     S  Okoff}  'causes  to  fly,  scatters  by 

^  The  a!)l)rcviations  S  and  B  =  Budge's  text  and  the  Bohciric,  respectively. 
C  and  1)  are  references  to  Boheiric  codices. 
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blowing,"  and  B  vt'<fi  i0ok  '  scatters '  have  slightly  more  the  sense  of 
M  ^ZS^^l  than  of  I.XX  iKpiirra  '  casts  forth.'     Rahlfs'  text  here  is 
identical  with  S. 
i.  5.   Note  how  S  prefers  the  Greek  words.     Fragments  in  Rahlfs 

also  show  the  word  [r](r[u]i'[ii])'>o[y7;]. 

ii.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that  we  find  in  B  tiu  AauiB, 
clearly  a  corrupt  abbreviation  of  S  ToiSi;  vAamtS '  the  hymn  of  David.' 
The  .■\rabic  translator  of  B  evidently  regarded  rm  here  as  a  particle 
of  possession  like  ^  '  of  or  belonging  to/  as  he  renders  simply 
VDamL  The  last  part  of  B's  heading  of  i^  ii.,  '  a  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah '  (ftKaw'  pi.  of  /tta'),  is  given  also  by 
Ideler  after  the  words  tti^oA/ios  vrt  AamS  'a  psalm  of  David." 
Cod.  D  has  simply  rriTpo^ijrta  <S/?«  n^s  '  a  prophecy  concerning  the 
Messiah." 

ii.  I'.  The  Sah.  version  translates  l^pia^y  ('they  snort,  act  Inso- 
lently ')  by  the  pregnant  phrase  '  they  lift  up  the  heart.'  B  is  closer 
to  LXX,  as  ore  t&iiK  means  properly '  cry  out.'  M  1P3"I  means  rather 
'they^rush  together  excitedly.' 

ii.  a",  S  avap-)^v  is  an  unusual  writing  for  vapxiay  '  the  rulers '  (cf. 
orXoot  ii.  i'),  but  it  is  an  exact  translation  of  LXX.  B  has  vnceapx""" 
•the  other  (-«-)  rulers.'  This  rendering  has  the  support  of  C 
andD. 

ii.  a'.  Note  that  S  ends  with  Sm^oA^ui,  which  is  lacking  else- 
where. 

ii.  6.  Both  versions  render  Uterally  '  as  for  me  they  (indef, '  one ') 
have  appointed  me  (B  o^to'oi  tpnr  'constituted  me')  for  a  king  by 
his  hand,'  I'.f".,  '  through  hiin.'  This  is  the  usual  periphrasis  of  the 
passive  {^Kit.Tiirra&i\v'\ .  Ideler  gives  vovpo  without  the  indefinite  article 
mi ;  cf.  Boh.  voiiivpo  and  Sah.  vppo  '  for  a  king.'  Cod.  D  renders  here 
■voK  8e  a  TTito^  Ta'ot  tpar  '  the  Lord  has  appointed  me,'  contrary  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  authorized  Arabic  version  also  has  a^iimni 
tr-Rabb.  The  Arabic  translation  of  B,  however,  renders  literally, 
'  I  was  appointed  king."  Rahlfs'  version  has  ^/toti  for  ft^oi!.  The 
diphthong  »  appears  practically  throughout  his  text  for  1. 

ii.  7.  S  (tjtu  'I  saying'  {casus  fenikiis')  is  a  better  equivalent  for 
LXX  StayytVAtui'  than  B  e'laiis  '  in  order  to  announce.' 

ii.  8.  In  S,  the  reading  mn  Ji^oou  aKTiwn  cannot  be  correct,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  person,  iuti  fi/todu '  seek  them,'  i.e., '  those  things.' 
The  correct  reading,  as  already  indicated  by  the  unusual  diaeresis 
over  the  ov  must  be  am  li/i-di  'seek  from  me.'  The  form  fiixobv  prob- 
ably depends  on  a  defective  copying,  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
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the  preceding  )jLiroov  *  to-day '  in  verse  7.  The  form  amvox  must  be 
an  error  for  ravrivaK  *  and  I  give  thee  '  (so  B  with  prefixed  v,  vravrc- 
vaK,  />.,  the  conjunctive ;  see  Steindorff,  Gr.  §§  257  ff.).  Rahlfs'  text 
here  reads  [atrct  Jii](/Lto)ci  T(a)KrtvaK,  which  gives  the  key  to  correct 
Budge's  version.  Cf.  LXX  koi  Stoaw,  but  M  n^DKI '  that  I  may  give 
thee';  so  V  uf  dem.  Both  S,  when  amended  as  indicated,  and  B 
are  exact  renderings  of  LXX  in  this  passage. 

I  give  the  entire  text  of  ii.  11-12  as  being  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  this  difficult  passage.  These  verses  are  lacking  in  Rahlfs' 
version. 

ii.  II.   S  vTCTVTcXiyX,  B  owi  OtKt\\  are  probably  loan  words  from 

Heb.  hHr\  (  ?). 

ii.  12.  S  k<tX{  Tqyrrv  vrccrjSo),  B  a/ion  vov<rl3<a,  LXX  Spa^aaOe  vai- 
Bcia^  =  M  "ID  1pt2?3.  Note  that  in  ii-i 2  in  B  there  is  no  sign  for 
the  2  p.  pi.  until  1 2,  vrervraKo  *  ye  shall  perish.'  In  S,  however,  the 
2  p.  is  represented  in  each  imperative  except  api/iaX.  S  KaXi,  B 
afjLovi  =  adprehendere.  There  is  no  help  to  be  got  from  these  texts 
towards  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  They  simply  follow  LXX, 
which  simply  represents  an  original  *ID103  lllp  (see  Prince,  JBL., 
1899,  pp.  1-3). 

S  again  prefers  the  Gk.  form  fti/TroTc  to  Sah.  ficoxuc  '  lest'  B  uses 
its  own  form  fiTrcpxa?  *  lest.' 

S  cpo-ai/  often  means  *  whenever,'  as  here,  but  usually  *  if.'  B  co-owr 
apurav  (Idelcr  better  cpcaai/)  '  if,  perchance  '  is  not  so  good  an  equiva- 
lent of  0T0.V  as  is  S. 

Cod.  D  adds  ovo  wrongly  here  before  vx<«>A.cft,  and  in  Cod.  C  X7 
is  lacking. 

iii.  2.  S  <^€  is  undoubtedly  a  clerical  error  for  {c  'that*  (conj.). 
In  yiVT^oviflx  the  negative  should  be  /tt/xv^^ ;  lit.  *  not  is  salvation 
there  '  (/>t/xav).  LXX  avrw  is  apparently  not  represented ;  Iv  tw  ^ccf 
avTov  is  rendered  by  S  *  before  (wa  pfi)  his  God.'  S  SuupaXfm  (also 
Rahlfs)  is  not  found  in  the  other  Mss.  B  is  a  literal  translation 
of  LXX  here. 

iii.  8.  S  keeps  the  2  p.  correctly  here,  wckovo)?  '  thy  blessing,* 
TTCKAaos  '  thy  people  * ;  but  note  B  ircffxTfiov  '  his  blessing,*  vc<f>Xao^ 
*  his  people.' 

A  complete  collation  of  Budge's  Psalter  with  the  other  Coptic 
versions,  both  Sahidic  and  Boheiric,  would  be  of  considerable  value 
from  a  text- critical  point  of  view.  As  will  be  observed  from  the 
examples  here  given,  the  ancient  Sahidic  translation  is  evidently 
a  rendering  quite  independent  of  the  current  Boheiric  version.    This 
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Sahidic  Psalter,  as  represented  by  both  Budge's  and  Rahlfs*  Mss., 
contains  a  number  of  differences  in  the  Psalm  headings  and  frequent 
variations  in  the  text  itself,  showing  that  it  must  have  had  for  its  basis 
a  Ms.  of  the  LXX  differing  in  many  important  particulars  from  that 
followed  by  the  current  Boheiric  rendering. 
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The  Haskell  Gospels- 

EDGAR  J.   GOODSPEED,  PH.D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

IN  1895  the  University  of  Chicago,  through  Professors  E.  D.  Bur- 
ton and  C.  R.  Gregory,  secured  a  manuscript  of  the  gospels  in 
Greek,  which  was  deposited  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  of  the 
University,  where  it  now  is.  The  manuscript  had  come  to  Chicago 
in  the  hands  of  a  Greek,  from  whose  estate  it  was  purchased.  It 
dates  from  about  1500  a.d.  and  is  written  in  a  large,  round  cursive.* 
It  now  contains  267  leaves,  but  originally  its  forty  quires,  the  last 
of  seven  leaves,  with  the  eleven  leaves  of  prefatory  material,  must 
have  made  at  least  330  leaves.  Of  these  quires  twenty-nine  are  still 
complete  (I.-IIL,  V.-XIV.,  XXIV.-XXXL,  XXXIII.-XL.),  four  lack 
one  or  two  leaves  (IV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XXXIL),  and  seven  (XVIL- 
XXIII.)  are  quite  gone.  The  quires  are  numbered  on  the  lower 
inner  corner  of  the  first  recto  and  last  verso.  The  leaves  meas- 
ure 18  by  26.5  or  27  cm.,  and  are  inscribed  in  single  columns 
11.3-11.8  by  17.8  cm.,  with  19  lines  to  a  column.  There  are  some 
ornamental  headings  (Matthew,  Mark)  and  a  few  initial  capitals. 
The  parchment  is  often  stiff  and  thick,  though  it  is  very  uneven  in 
quality.  The  hand  is  large,  round,  and  regular,  and  much  of  it  has 
been  traced  over  in  late  ink.  The  parchment  was  ruled  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  writing  depending  from  the  line.  There  are  the  usual 
accents,  breathings,  and  punctuation  marks ;  t-subscript  is  generally 
lacking.  The  lesson  and  chapter  titles  in  the  margin  are  usually  in 
red,  as  are  the  Eusebian  section  and  canon  numbers.  There  are  no 
paragraphs. 

The  eleven  leaves  preceding  the  first  quire  give  first  a  list  of  lesson 
titles  with  explanatory  paragraphs,  then  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to 
Carpianus,  the  Eusebian  canons  in  red,  a  {rrroSccri^  rov  Kara  MarOaiov 
cmyycXiov,  and  the  list  of  chapter  titles  for  Matthew.  With  the  first 
quire  Matthew's  gospel  begins,  and  with  the  eleventh  quire  it  ends. 

^  In  Gregor>''s  new  catalogue  (  Tf.xikrittk  dcs  Neuen  Testamentes)  the  manu- 
script appears  as  number  1290  of  the  gospel  minuscules. 
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A  mraOfoii  nm  Kara  Mapitop  aytou  tvayytXlov  begins  the  twelfth  quire, 
and  is  foUowed  by  the  gospel  of  Mark.  The  concluding  chapters  of 
Mark  and  the  opening  chapters  of  Luke,  logether  with  the  interven- 
ing material,  are  missing-  I-uke  is  followed  by  a  vwoiivrjiia  w  tot 
ayiov  avatTToKov  'Iiutivnjv  tov  Stokoyoif  and  the  gospel  of  John,  with 
which  the  fortieth  quire  ends;  there  are  no  subscriptions.  The 
lacunae  in  the  gospels  are  thusMt.  g^-io'"  (quire  IV.  fol.  i),  12'-'*-™' 
(IV.  8),  Mark  v*"^  (XV.  i),  g'^-io""  (XVI.  1),  ii'-Lk.  9' (XVI.8 
and  XVn..-XXni.),  John  i'-'"  (XXXII.  i),  j"^^"  (XXXII.  8).' 
The  following  hexameters  stand  just  before  Matthew : 


^  r/«  tartpar  Mr  • 


i.irtipB-fiiiaio  yur»iii6t : 
e(_ii)>f  ppvTit  airir  Una.  i 


The  following  hexameters,  which  occur  not  infrequently  in  cur- 
sives before  Mark,  are  written  not  in  verses,  but  as  though  they  were 
prose  J  the  verse  divisions  are  here  indicated. 

Svra  rtpl  jtpiffToio  fli?ry6poi  fSma  whpat 
wifpiiviriiir  ISlSaaKtt  iri  arop-dTiitv 
ipvriiiur,  \  irSdii  fiiptal  d7(i)]c  ral  Iv 
nMSfOfrir  te^Kt  ■  I  TourtKa  Kal  fitpi- 
wtamy  ■M77(X<>i  A^Xat  tSflxev :  —  | 
fpyof  ipLvptris  fa  firyiXov  rirpov 
funjSdt,  I  nip'Ot  trivft  rhit  rf{nfaTii)i 
i,  fo^-l  :—.—.  —  ■.—:  ~:  — 


The  last  words  are  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  following  page : 


\.  tpyo*  dpijrprrit  iK  p^i\ou 


'"99.) 


As  to  type  of  text,  the  readings  of  the  manuscript  are  rather 
markedly  Syrian.  Taking  Mark  1-5  as  a  representative  passage,  the 
manuscript  shows  33  significant  divergences  from  the  Received  Text, 
Of  these,  three  are  singular  or  nearly  so,  and  may  be  neglected.  Of 
the  30  significant  supported  readings,  14,  or  46.7  per  cent,  are  Syrian. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  figures  for  Codex  Montfortianus 
(61),  employed  by  Erasmus  for  the  text  of  t  John  5'  (the  Three 

*  Professor  Gregory,  /^f.  ciV.,  nolcs  lacuaac  in  Mlt.  5=«-»  and  John  J^-*".  but 
thew  leciiunEs  while  doubtless  missing  when  bis  notes  were  made,  have  since 
been  recovered  and  reunited  with  the  manuscript. 
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Heavenly  Witnesses),  in  his  edition  of  1522.  This  manuscript, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  not  long  before  that  date,  is 
thus  almost  contemporary  with  the  Haskell  Gospels.  Of  its  52  sup- 
ported significant  variations  from  the  Received  Text  in  these  five 
chapters  of  Mark,  21,  or  40.4  per  cent,  are  Syrian.  The  Newberry 
Gospels,  a  twelfth  (according  to  Gregory,  eleventh)  century  cursive,* 
gives  a  Syrian  element  of  42.9  per  cent  for  the  same  section.  As 
these  may  be  considered  fairly  representative  Syrian  manuscripts,  the 
Syrian  element  in  the  Haskell  Gospels  would  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  large. 

Matt.  I^  ffoXofiiaya  pro  2oXo^ici;vra. 

2*  otTw»  pro  oirrw.     ^^  eldov  pro  €vpop,     ^^  iJJot)  pro  Idoif, 

3^  lopSdtrjn  +  TOTafiQ.  ^  KapT6v  A^toi^  pro  KapToi^s  d^lovs,  ^  +  ^Tt  an/e  ra- 
T^pa,     ^^  —  Kal  TTvpL 

4^  ir,  dtr^x^V  ^  i^.  ^^  thraye  +  drlffuf  fMv.  i*  —  6  'liiaovs  [but  in  the  margin, 
a  lectionary  phrase  in  a  late  hand  runs  rtp  xaiptfi  iKtlvifi  irepiirarCav  6  1?]. 

5I2  __  Qxma  ydp  iSloj^av  Toi>t  irpoipi^at  roifs  irp6  ifiQp,  ^*  ovtws  pro  oin-w. 
^  ovrcuf  pro  oxma,  2)  /^^  u/xwv  ^  dtjcatoo-i^vi;.  28  f^^x  f^^i  p^ro  icd«cct.  ^  ov  pro  h.v, 
^  —  ToTs  Apxdiois,  ®  airr^y  pro  air^s,  ^9  ^\fi$ijvai  pro  pXrjOi,  *  els  pro  irl, 
*^  Ifidridp  +  <rov.  **  rots  fu<rou<nv  pro  roh%  fuffovirras.  **  +  rots  ante  o^pavois, 
*®  TTOiOvaiv  pro  TOiovffi,     *^  <pl\ovs  pro  ddeX0o(>s. 

6^  •wpocix^'^^  +  ^^'  *  rafuTov  pro  rafueiSv,  ^®  —  iv  rf  ipavepf,  ^  fxa/uapa 
pro  fiafifuayqi,     ^  ivd^treffOe  pro  ivdiiffri<r6€  \  rXeiup  pro  tXcJAf. 

7*  fierpTidi^fftTai  pro  Am-ifieTpfiOi/jceTai.  ^^  ovrws  pro  ourw  |  oxrr^s  pro  oxnos. 
^*  ri  pro  8ti,     ^*  t<ru)B€  pro  ttnaBev.     ^^  ovrtas  pro  ovroi.     ^^  bvvare  pro  S^varai, 

8^  vpo<r€\6(hv  pro  iXdojy,  ^  aOrQ  pro  rtp  *lrf<Tov.  ^  \6yio  pro  \&yoy.  ^^  dvo- 
KXTjd-j^ffOPTai  pro  di'tt/cXt^iJcoKrai.  ^*  iKaroyrdpxv  pro  iKaroyrdpx^^  \  Post  iKclyjj 
4-  Kal  viroffTphpas  6  iKardyrapxos  els  rbv  olKoy  airrov  iy  avrij  rrj  &pa,  evpe  rby 
vaiba  avToO  vyiaiyoyra  [o^^  rrj  tr.  a  man.  sec,  ?\     '^  iK^dXrfs  pro  ixftdWeis. 

g*  elSws  pro  I8<f)v.  ^^  dXXd  pro  dXX*.  ^^  d/x<p6T€poi  pro  dp/pbTepa,  ^^  —  aO- 
Tois  I  dpx^v  +  els  I  dXX*  pro  dXXd.  ^^  "ti Ko\o(fB fi<rav  pro  iiKo\o6dri<rey,  '^  avrri 
pro  axrr^v.     ^'  i/los  pro  vU.     ^  —6ti. 

986_ioio  amissis, 

lO^^  />dpSovs  pro  />d^dov.  ^^  4*  X^7oi^€f  elpi^yrj  tQ  of/cw  toi/tw.  ^^  Tr6\rj  pro 
T^Xet.  ^^  XaXiJ(rcT€  pro  XaXiJ(n;T€.  ^5  dTreKd\e(ro.y  pro  iKd\e<ray  \  oUeiaKoifs  pro 
olKiaKobs.  ^^  <f>o^rj(T0e  pro  <f>o^Tj07JTe  \  dvoKrevbyrtay  pro  dvoKTeiybynov  |  +  riiy 
ante  \l/vxv^^  \  4- tA  ante  (rCopjo.^.  "^  \fp.Cjy -\- rod  iv  ovpavots.  ^  oUeiaKol  pro 
oiKtaKol. 

11^  iriXeae  pro  ir^Xeaey  \  —6  Irjaovs.  ^  Tv  pro  Xpurrov.  ^^  TaiSlois  pro  'x-ai- 
daplois.     ^^  ^rfOacubd  pro  BTjOcaibdy  \  4-  Kadi^fieyai  ante  fureybrfffay. 

12®  fiei^oy  pro  fiel^wy.  ®  —  Kal.  i^-29<»  amissis.  ^  biapTrdffr)  pro  8iapTrd<rei. 
*2  idv  pro  dy  ^  I  Tu>  yOy  alCovi  pro  rovrtp  r<^  alCoyi.  *»  —  r^s  Kapbias.  *^  <ro\ofiCj' 
yos  pro  'ZoKop.Qiyros  bis.     *"*  (nrocrp^yl/oj  pro  'Eiri(rTp4yf/(tj. 

*  The  Newberry  Gospels  is  number  1289  '"  Professor  Gregory's  list  of  minus- 
cules, op,  cit.t  p.  251. 
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13'*  —  ir.  1'  tiniiai  pro  liauiiiai.  ""  —rh,  ^  auWiSflijxt  pro  avWifyiitien. 
B  _  T^.     M  ttpvftv  pro  it/ipvif'n:     ' '  taliriu  pro  KaranaUTai. 

14"  aiVoit  pro  airroit,  '"  —  nal^,  '"  iv  pro  al.  ^  ~i  'IniroDt.  ^  ^o^^ffCf 
fro  ^flp.ioft.     "  (tpati  pro  («pii£<, 

15'  —  ffou.     *  tu  pro  tKi.     "  KoiMoi  /rti  lopSfnt.     *■  i^tii  ^d  nf{rr<(!. 

16"  xpirfai  /ro  Tpirf  I  iirauBt  +  7i'«kh.  "  dw,  ij.  W/.  suppt.  in  margin. 
n  +i  ante  'IifffuCf,     »d»ifi»+  8J  |  3iht  isrSiTn  pre  rCir  <SSt  (aTrfKbruir. 

17*  tLievtt  pro  M(iii7B.  '  4-opTJadt  pro  •poffiisSt.  '  ^n  /ra  diri,  **  piVut  /»■» 
oPt-u.     >'  oiWiv  /ro  Btrv".     "  iru^Klnm  pro  ifO^diTo. 

iS*  raxei»iia-(i  pro  Taffn»iiffn.  *  (I'l  /™  ivl,  '  —  ffov  '.  '^  IttfyiKOvratPria 
fro  irrtrTjKoyrcHrrfa.  ^'  innjKotraei'f/o  /rn  iiHvtiiton-ajup/a.  "  i/mprifa-ei  ^» 
4wipTi}r7K-  "  iiiJlf  +  8i.  "  rdXtr  -(-  (l>iJ|>'  |  otTijiroiTot  /ro  o(Ti[(ru>WBi.  "  «( 
Ti  /m  in,       "  —  rdrra,       "  +  rijf  iiBiV   ^uXaJcJjr.        "  iaarHr    pro    o^ulr. 

19*  <iiX\ijCfio(TOi  /rn  TpiwiitoXXijfliifftTat.  *  oJtuh  pro  oin-ui,  '  —  rf  |  ow». 
JwiXorai  vat  6  iro\i\viidn)r  yaiiiirai  ;  lupp/,  man.  Site.  "  ovTut  pro  diitiii, 
"  —  ailrofi.  '*  «ofitr«o<  Tit  /»rii  fJt  |  fr.  iroi;)iju  d7aeA>'  |  ir.  foj))*  aiiifioii  l^"' 
"  —  o-ou'.     "•  Di/,MroZi  /t/-D  oipat^.     '"  etatXitte  pro  SnXSri*, 

vfi  lal  irvu't'<Jrl,''at  pro  <rvu<liair^faj  St.  *  -  riiP.  *  tai  ixilmit  pro  ndicd- 
BKi.  *'  liurifuir  -(-  (ToK.  '^  5  /'■"  "o'.  ^^  l^ffTai  pro  tatoy.  **  itTropfMiidnai 
Oi^ov  pro  ixTOfituoti^vu/v  aih-Jii-. 

ai'  iSij#ir^a7ij  pro  BijB^ifi.  '  diTMrAXfi  /ro  dTBoreXd.  '"'  "  Traia  .  .  , 
t\ryiit  lie.  man.  in  tilura.  "»  tr.  xuXoi  ■tal  tu^XoJ.  "'J  <d»  /ra  Sf.  »  ftrtpw- 
Tijffw  /ro  i>uTj)ffai.  "'  4vffpurTo(  +  tI(.  *•  Mpm  pro  dtirripif.  "•  IStpar  pro 
Uiipar.    *'  itSiiiriTai  pre  /tSdatrai.     "  —  oi^. 

22'  kbI  dieitffat  pro  dioi^ffBi  j^  |  |SariXci)i  ■)■  ^«(HI.  "  /r.  ]c''P<tt  ■"''  t^'bi. 
"  l*ij  pro  tlwtii  I  -  TB  '  rf  '.       •»  atm  pre  atri  \  iavriv  pro  triairrir.      **  IfSi- 


0  tiin 


2i>i 


.V\w 


IffTBl.        1'  —  Si.       "  Iv 
■w  ]  IfuiSf  pro  fauSiv.     ••  +Sti 


itpaetal.     *'  (ouft  /™  (iruSer.      *i  ovrw!  /rtf 

•IH/<  St«  I  /r.  irdtra  raCra.     "  iratrinvaa  pro  iroKTilrovaa. 

24*  Ir.  j-aDra  Tdtra  |  o6k  fro  ai  p.ii'.  '  ntXiaiTi  pro  fiiWiirtTt.  "  iffrfli 
/rs  itrii,  "  ri  /ro  rt.  ^  —  ir.  "'  —  cal '.  "^  rjij  /ro  -((811.  "  i>ut(«  pro 
•Jtu  I  fr.  Tai3ra  xdira.  "  —  t^i*.  ♦*  —  aiSroii,  ••  man.  frim.  ivili\  hi  (at 
rfrq  /M-o  isiitLf  St  Kal  rlivir  fari-.  iaUtt,  Si  tal  wlm. 

25'  aOriir  fro  iavrwr '.  °  of  p>i  pro  eit.  '"  tr.  XS-ier  iut'  biJtuf.  "  ifflijf 
frim.  man.;  lorr.  *[8«i.     "  ixpi\cTi  pro  ixlidWtTr.     *'  —  airf. 

26*  fr.  JiXdi  il(jaTi(B-ci«ri.  •  +  Toft  ««/■■  TTiinoii.  "  alJr^  /ro  auTij.  "  cat 
f>i  /rtf  nd^iii.  "  iTotpAffaiiir  fro  Irottiitiipir.  J'  lari  pro  ianr.  *  —  Tin  | 
fi)[«^WTl)ffai  /ro  tiiXo7lJff»t-  "  itairirapiriffe^ffoi'Tai  /ro  SiaffitopTiirP^iKTai. 
"  —  icol  I  i-yii  +  Si.  ■'  dirapyiioiuiun  pro  dirapnJtroMai  I  afujimi  +  H.  »  rpoffeii- 
{Oiuu  /ro  irpofffilfuniBi.  "  ofirort  +  o  'iff.  '^  7-4t(  /ro  xal '  |  d^fjwti^oi  /ro 
7pirrop3"i*-  ^"  ''■•  0'  iJ^SoXhdI  oiVrfii'.  "  iitv  pro  If.  f^  i.'xoee.reitrai  pro  dro- 
XnCrTai.  "  OUTW!  /rn  oCru.  ^i*  /r.  fiaTOTLiffUffiv  airin.  '^  *^irpoffft»  +  allruf. 
"  aflrefi-  //-o  rofi.     "  ia.TaetnaTi(iiy  pro  KaTumBfiiaHiiir.     "  -  ToC 

17W  _  Ti»>.      »  AiiiffB"-"  /™  ^xiiiiaiTd.      i»  d  avBHf  pro  d.ai-flSt.  [maff. 
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**  4-  i'T    anti    ainrt},       *•  —  vvv.       ♦*  ainrhv  pro    ainrt}  *.       ♦•  Xi/id   pro    Xa/id. 

28^  06pat-^rov  firiffulov,     •  —  6.     ^^  koI  iK€i  pro  kAkci,     ^^  —  odv, 
Mark  l*  +  6  an/e  *I(advinjs.      "  —  6.      ^  rca-ret^a-are  /rtf  TarTctJere,      ^  a^ov 
+  ToO  fflfuavoi,     ^  fjLurdorQp  pro  fiurOorriav.     ^  iavroi^s  pro  aOroiW.      *•  tls^ySov 
pro  ^\Bo¥,      '1  ai>r^s  pro  a^ots.      •*  ai>rdv  +  rhv  x^*  elwit.      •^  /r.  <re  j^ovcrc. 
**  ica2  ^Kci  pro  icdKet  |  A^Xv^a  /r<7  ^(cXi^Xv^a.     **  fUtfD<r^f  /r<?  Mbw^f. 

2^  /r.  etV^X^  xdXtv.      "^  oirra;s  /r^  ovrci;  |  «/  yX  pro  el  /i^.      ®  ovT<as  +  a^ol. 

•  <rov  pro  <roi,     ^*  Xevf  /r^  Aeufy.     ^8  _  t-ov. 

3^  /r.  <p^¥€pbv  airrbv,  ^'  ante  rod  laKu)^v  marg.  add,  a^oG.  ^  oiMt  difparai 
pro  oi  dOvarai  o^dtls,     '^  ddtXipoL  <rov  +  Kal  ad  d5e\<pal  ffov.     ^  kcU  pro  ^, 

4^  <rviH\xByiCfk¥  pro  cviH\xBt\.  *  —  rov  ovpavov,  ^  iy  pro  \v  Ur.  *  —  ainroit. 
^  —  oxrroi  €l<nv^,  '^  iv pro  %¥  ter,  ^l  rtBi\  pro  ime&i,  ^  biwuSurotuv pro  bftoiiSt- 
(TU)fjjEv  {penult  0  in  iitura).  ^^  k6kkov  pro  k6kk(p,  '^  aif^ifOrj  pro  ffTupi  \  /uTj^ow 
pro  fxelj^tov  (o  in  litura),  **  i^Tivavro  pro  '^dUrarro.  ^  XaiXa^t^  prim,  matt, 
pro  \aX\a^  corr,  \  iiripaXey  pro  ixi^aWev,     *^  ovrus  pro  ovrta, 

5'  kh(>va.ro  pro  i>8iJwro.  ^^  rw  tfpei  pro  rd  6fnj,  ^'  €l<rrj\$e»  pro  cUrijXBov  \ 
&pfirj(rc  4-  irdffa  [but  marked  for  erasure].  ^'  dirty ifjeayro  di  pro  xal  ditfy^ffarro, 
^'  TcroliiKe  pro  iTrolrjffe.     *  a^^s  pro  iavrrjs,     **^  irdvrai  pro  HiravTai. 

6^  —  5rt.  ^5  —  ^.  ^®  —  6.  1^  —  tJ.  27  o-xeicovXdTopa  pro  <rT€KOv\dr(apa. 
^  —  T^J.  '^  e^Kalpovv  pro  rf^Kalpovy.  •*  —  oi  tf^^^**  '^  dyopdffofxep  pro  dyopd- 
fftafuv  I  /r.  drjvaplufv  biaKoaiiav.  ♦*  —  bHrei.  **  dToXt^cret  pro  diroXi^];.  ^*  /r.  oi^ 
rGtv  ij  Kapdla,     *•  yevprfcapkr  pro  T€vyi<rapkr, 

7*  x^^'^^^^*'^  /''^  x**^'^^'^'''  *  fJuiOriTats  pro  fJLaSrjral,  l*  f^ufdt  pro  t^iodtv. 
^*  ovTcos  pro  oxma.  ^^  tr.  iKTOpevSfuvop  ix  roO  *avov.  ^  tfftoBt  pro  t<T<ad€¥  ? 
**  —T^v,     24*-38a  a  missis. 

8'  vrjffTit  pro  vfi<Tr€ti  \  jjkovci  pro  riKaai,  ^^  —  rb  ^  ^^  Xfyec  /r<?  ^Xe7ei'. 
^  dvi^\€^€  pro  ivi^\€\l/€.  ^8  _  ^f^y  31  ^  ^^,,  ^;j/^  dpxiepiuv  \  +  twv  <7///tf 
ypafifiaT^iov.     ^  TTyK  (auToO  ^vxh^  P^o  "^^^  ^^XV^  auroO^.     *®  idv  pro  h.v. 

92  —  tAv'.      *  pMVffij  pro  Mwtre?.      ^  "Kovfyrop^v  pro  Troiiiffuipxv  \  tr.  filav  -^Xlay. 

*  Xo\iJ<r€i  pro  XaXi^try.  '  —  X^oucra.  i'  —  /cai  ^  ^^  —  Ak.  2)  /g^,,  ^^^  ISCtv. 
22  4-  r6  ^«/<f  Tvp  I  diroXiffei  pro  dTroXiff-g,      ^6  ^  ^  ^^^/^  6xXos.      ^  //*.  iroXXd  ko2. 

**  biriX^X^W^^  P'^o  bieX^X^V^^^'  *^  ~~  "^V-  *^  ^^»'  /^^  Ai*  |  pxKpdv  +  roi^rwi' 
[twv  pxKpQv  toOtujv  in  /itura']. 

giiib^iQUa  a  missis. 

10"— »ca2  2.  10  ^,jx67€t  /r^  tiuXby^i.  ^^  ai>rw  /r(?  aiJrAv  i.  21  _  ^^j,^ 
2*  —  ro?«  2.  2^  —  Trdyra  7 dp  di/vard  ^(rrt  irapd  ry  ^ey.  ^8  ^p^aro  bk  pro  koI 
lip^aro.  ®  Kal  diroKpidels  pro  droKpidtls  bi.  ^  —  ol.  ♦^  —  fiov  ^,  **  ovrws  pro 
ovTcj  I  /r.  v/xup  bidKOvoi.  **  idv  pro  Slp  \  tr,  yeviaOai  ifp.Qp,  *^  -^  b  ante  lAbs. 
"  ^o/3/3ovW  pro  'Pa/3/3oW. 

II*  ^rjdfftpay^  pro  817^007^).  '  dTO<rrAX€t  /rt)  dTocrrfXet.  21  ^^^parac  /r<? 
^^ijpai^at.  2a  _|_  ^  ^;;/^  'Ii7(roG$.  **  alTijff0€  pro  alTciaBe.  *  d^i^cret  4-  wm«»'. 
^  Kal  iyu)  pro  KdyCo.     ^^  —  idv, 

Mk.  I2*-Lk.  92  amissis. 

Luke  9^  ^df  pro  Af.  ^  —  6  |  raDro  /r^  roiavra.  *'^  /r.  tpj)pov  r&rov,  *'  /r. 
v/iets  aiVrott  |  tr.  lxBu€S  buo  \  pi  rt  pro  pijTi  \  dyopdaop^v  pro  dyopdaupep. 
^  OVTUJS  pro  ovrcj.  '^  —  b.  28  _  f^f^ff'  ijfx^pav,  24  ^^^  pfQ  ^,,1^  27  iffTti/Tiav  pro 
iaTfiKbrwp  I  ye{f<naPTaL  pro   7ei/<roKrot.       ^  «f  /r<7   ujcel  \  —  rdv.       *•  cItc    /r^ 


itircr  I  —  4  I  w<nilvO)itr  pro  noi^euiuy  \  ir. 


h*^ 


-yip. 


Ir.  b  'I 


liar  iMStl  I  Ad\«  />;'D  \tyn.     •^  /r. 
{ii^dXXurir.      *>  fr.  rii'  Lrl6>  oou  uSc. 


\tfi  Upi\r,  pro  UpiW-g.  '^  ~  iii>  \  -4t'  airbo. 
pafir  pro  Xapaf^r.  "  —  iiSKhjir.  ^  /r,  ^i  TuptSifli).  ""  iaiirii'  /fo  ocan-i*. 
S"  +  i  ,»««  »Xi)fflo».  "  aibvaat  pre  iKiiaatrtt.  *'  &m-Kapft\6t  pre  di'Tiira- 
piiXStt.  "(it  /ra  ivl.  "l/r.  iXi^lo-  8o«r  ooi.  "^  [tuv]  Xi7(jf  /ro  t4» 
y.(iyot.      [Tbe  corner  of  Ihia  page  —  144  —  is  torn  a»ay.] 

1 1 '  traXiirttVTO  pro  ^FmlffnTo.  "  TB^itrai.  prn  ■KaptiaiTo.i..  '  —  itov.  '  itoy 
pro  fau...  "  ^iipM-^t  pro  lip^trtTi.  '^  imx^'""'  fro  iv<,iyiiaeTo.L.  H  +  <{. 
aiili  u(iiir.  "  ij  /rff  t[  |  jtij  ^  +  Mi.  '"  />'.  34^0X0  iyabi..  "  AfliJr  /ro  i\9iw. 
•I  »-bXoh5™i  /i*p  2oXo(1ujto<  hii.  "  HMurrot  /ro  Nirivr.  "^  ■^uiriJjf  /ro  •pii- 
•■Ti*  I  17  pro  tiSt  I  *£(  /'o  ^^701,  '"i  ^xolijo-iip  pro  iroltiai.  **  —  ol  ^,  "  8n4- 
iovrif  pro  JtJiiifbuiro'.     "  ~  to\. 

IB  ailriS  pro  ainav  '.      "  a^/)o>  pro  'Aippwr,      ^  injtf- 
1-  oixi  aiili  ij  ^ux^  I  irXt'"'"  pro  irXei4».      >*  TdfCMuiF 

*^  n^rop  ^rtf  ^[iiVT-oS,     *^  liTraxTiJffDUD'i*'  /rr»  a^Tiitfoi^iy.     '''  —  ii-     ^  iiaptpiadiiae- 
TBi  +  74p  I  irl  pro  iip'.     "  otTuit  pro  siirw.     "  /iii\i|  /^  lidWjI.     "'  t4»  /fr)  t4. 

-ffSi  iHu'j,  J/f.       '*  4-  Till,  iiH/c  <^ioB  I  airoD  pro  eouroC.      '^  —  noi,      'i  fspinjin 

firo  iriKftx^io.       »  -  dri  '  |  dwfXijMtrowoi  /ri  dvatXifttioira..      K"  (Soi)  +  iyii. 

»•  d»-oii7^niiM-a  /™  iroKTtlnvaa.     "  -  djiif"  |  /r.  \lyw  St. 

14S  idit  pro  6roi  \  —  It.      «  jiaTanXiSTJI  corr.  c  ta,TaK\ri»^t.      1"  drdirtnai  pro 

d*dirnro»  I  001 '  ti-im.  man.  om.  1-  —  «ol '.  "  IpiaTOi"  />■»  iprnw.  «  /ui/  8(1- 
Fi  .XtjtoI  riXiivoi  EJ  ;<X«roI.  »»  ai-roi;  pr„  lav- 
Hit  8i\\iiy  I  tit  pro  Tpis.     "^  Ir.  irbpiM  afiroC. 

pro  ffVVKoXd.     '  ouTiut  pro  ovrii  j  /ripTiKatrarirla  pro  ivyiiniKOrTaiiiria.     '"  oJrui 
-        -        ,jj^^  ^^^^     a  i^,^„„,s  pro  /i*y«a»- 


*'MV  aifJ.  in  marg.  roXol  7df>  ei 


^'  di^XiXoi'  /™  drVXti 

«   _,b1.      »   -TDUI. 
18=  SroK^f))  /ro  i. 


1  _  ToC.     ^  «Je  pro  til.     '*  ?»#«  /Id  inciStt. 


ndfB.       '  «ii(ffii /ro  iroii)i»(i.       9-<ai'.       "  fl  + -VijJ. 

— .,  -™.  .  . ,  ^..  .J  T(>Jtii  S»<^  pro  rg  ^;ir?w  tJ  tp£th. 

19*  lent  pro  iTri.  *  Spa/iiir  pro  i(»!/iajiiif  |  3i'  oi'i.  prim,  man.:  suppl. 
ttrr.  I  (/«XX(  pro  iiaWt.  '  irdn-ti  pro  iirartft.  '  /loi  pro  pjiii.  "^  —  sal'. 
»  ^lat  /^o  Mi-d.  "  Hfd!  /rn  Ki.fi.  *>  fipfii  pro  tiva.  "  -  tJ,»,  »  ^^(107* 
/j-0  Bi,S^7i,  I  -  ttfrroB.     "  Toiiiiro^i.^  /ro  Tg.rirwffii.. 

ao*  —  oBf.  '  —  T«.  ''  ii)pain-f)  /''H  Stlparrn.  "  8iSpo«T(i  /J-D  Sdparrn. 
"  —  Ti»  Xaif.  "  liuiv^nt  pro  Muff^s  |  rit  pro  titoi.  "  ^ttI  +  nai.  "  [T]^! 
<«  IB  iitMra  I  /rra^'itiTai  /ro  ^t^a^iiomKrai.     '^  X<7(.irffi»  /ro  X^ouiri. 

ai'/r.  Tt™    «aJ.       'irX((u   /rs    rXcro.  |   r^aXXti-  prim.    man.    pre   if»i\i: 

itaJ  *£X«f  ital  d8tX*iS».    "' iiri  +  riv.    ••  ^apqeSriu/™  SaputSuiiriv.    "  —  toBto. 
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22*— rots*.  ^  iroifidaoficv  pro  iroifxdfftafiev,  ^^  dpi&yaiop  pro  dwi&yeop,  ^  ^v 
pro  ctrj,  ^  —  iv  T-Q  ^affiXclqi  fMV  \  Ka$lffe<r$e  pro  Ka$Urrf<r$€,  '^  i^'^aro  pro 
i^r/T^ffaro,  ^  ikXlTTf  pro  ^kXc/t]/.  **  0fa>i^0-i7  pro  0(tf i^tf-et.  *  oiSevdt  pro  oiSe- 
r6s.  ^  wu\i^€i  pro  TwXiycrdrw  |  dyopdffci  pro  dyopacdrta.  **  wap€\$€Tp  pro 
irap€y€yK€iv,  **  —  atJroi/.  *''  a^ods  pro  a^rrCov,  **  xpbs  pro  hr\  *•  dXXd  pro 
dXX*.    *•  —icon,     ^  —  d^.    ^  SalpovTcs  pro  S^poyrcs*    ^  —  re  |  a(rrQv  pro  iavrdv, 

23^  ^y ay ov  pro  riyaytp,  ^*  —6.  ^®  dv^Kpa^v  pro  dviKpa^av  \  —rbv.  **  —  aiJ- 
Totf .     26  -  Tov  1.     »8  4.  ^  ^„/^  hriypai*^,     61  -  icai «.     "  -  icat «.     »  -  ica2 1. 

24*  /r.  AvSp€S  5iJo.  ^®  —  ^i'*.  ^^  eWe  wphs  a^obi  pro  elirtp  a^oit  \  vs  pro  of. 
**  ovrws  pro  ovtu,  *  +  f «i  ««/?  ai^As.  *^  Idet^r  /r^  hr^Sei^ep,  **  luKunrtlov 
pro  fieXifffflov,     **  ovrws  prootru, 

John  1 1-1*"  amissis,  ^  firiBapid  pro  BriSafiapa,  ^  -6  Iw  prim,  man,  ^  —  «^. 
*2  ficfflav  pro  "ULtcclap  |  —  i.  **  —  d  *Ii7<roi/f  |  a^j'  +  ^  ^r**  *'  ~  ^»  **  +  ^* 
ante  cldop, 

2^  +  ^i*  ante  ry  "hfUpqi,  ^^  —  Kal  ol  fiaSaral  a&rov;  suppl.  man,  sec,  ^*  —  ^J*; 
suppl.  man,  sec,  ^^  Karai^dy trail  pro  KaTi<f>ay4,  22  jfXeyc  /r^  lXe7ei'  |  —  a^ois, 
28  ^_  jq2^  ante  'IcpocroXiJ/xotf  |  —  airrov^,     **  xdi^a  /r^  Tcii^as. 

3*  —  d.     i<*  —  d  1.     i**-*7a  amissis.     ^  fuptt  pro  yjkvti, 

4»  •louSafai' +  7^»'  I  djrr{KetP  pro  dT^X^c  |  -irdXti'.  ^obp^h  'if,  "  -6^ 
•5  tr,  Tw  tfpet  TOtJrw.  '-'^  X^ci  +  o5i».  26  fx^^lat  pro  yieaalas,  ^  rrrpdftripdt  pro 
T€Tpdfirip6p,     *®  tr,  xdXif  d  *tT  |  iicBivri  pro  ijcBipti,     *^  l/neXXe  pro  ^/neXXe. 

5^  /tirrd  +  5^  I  +1^  ^W^  iopT^,  ^  TpidKOpra  Kal  dxTd)  pro  TptaKOPraoKTiit, 
'  fidXri  pro   ^dWy.      ^^  icri  pro  iarip  \  +  Kal   atUe  o(tK,      21  ovrfa>f  pro  ovrw, 

*  dyaXXia^i^t  pro  d7aXXta<r^^i»ai.      •*  xXi7pi6<r(i;  /r^  reXetc^w.      **  fuoffci  pro 

6*  /r.  ixdOriTO  ixei.  ^^  dvex^PV^^v  pro  dvex^P^^^  I  ~  Trd\iP,  24  _  |fu2  *. 
2*  —  d.  80  _  j.|j)^  89  _  ^y^  40  _^  ^y  ^;j/^  ^J,  44  ixiyp  ^w.  »ifl«.  prim,;  suppl, 
marg.  *^  -\-  iv  ante  tJ.  **  —  roO^  |  dKovuv  pro  dKoiaai,  ^2  ^j/  5o0rat  <z</</. 
a(>ToO  w<z«.  J^f.  ^  f'J<''et  /''<?  fijcrrrai.  *'2  Seupure  pro  Ocuprp-t,  **  —  airrip. 
'*^  —  6  'It/ctoOs.     ^1  ^/i€XXev  pro  rffuWev. 

7I2  __  3^.      16  dTTtxpiOrj  +  o5v.      21  _  ^.      29  _  3^,      81  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^      82  ^,cou(ray 

+  o5i'  I  tr,  inrripiras  ol  (papiaatoi  xal  ol  dpx^cpcTs,  "  —  atJrotf.  ^  —  6.  *^  X6701' 
+  TovTOP,  *i  —  5^.  ^2  ^0st  iyi/jyeprai  add.  8^2  i;i  marg.  ^  dx^X^oi'  /r^  ^to- 
pf.vQy\. 

8^  /coi  6  'tF  pro  *\y\(ro\}%  hk,      2  TdXtv  + /3a^^os  |  fi\Qtv  h  'iT  /r^  vapeyiptro, 

•  —  xpis  0^61*  I  ^xi  /r(7  ^j*.  *  elrrov  pro  X^yovaiv  \  ra^riP  evpofiep  iv*  a^o0c6p<ii 
poix^vofxivriv  pro  axnti  .  .  .  fiOix^vo/jL^prj.  ^  ijfiQp  fuavffijs  pro  MfaHT^f  ^pXp  \  Xt^d- 
^€KV  pro  \i0ofio\€ia0ai  \  X^eij  4*  "Ttpl  a^ijs.  ®  KaTriyoprja at  pro  Karyfyopttp  \ 
Kariypaipev  pro  lfypa<p€P  \  yijp  4-  fi^  irpo<nroiovfj£POS  \  —  KaTTjyoprjo'ai  ,  ,  ,  icpoc- 
ToiovyAPos'f  via  ft.  sec.  suppl.  part,  in  litura  part,  in  marg.  "^  iTcpuTWPres  pro 
ipurQvres  |  dpafiX^^ai  pro  di^a/ct^as  |  e?xe»»  avrois  pro  tlirt.  Tpbs  a]^roi)s  (  —  t6p  \ 
auTi^v  pro  avry  |  tr.  /SaX^rw  ^x'  a&r-^p.  ®  —  Kal  inrb  rrji  <rvp€i5i^<r€(i)s  iXeyx^fiepoi  \ 
tr.  6  IS  pMpoi  I  oZffa  pro  iaruaa.  ^^  el5ev  oi^^i'  Kal  elire  pro  Kal  firjdipa  Oeacdfie- 
yos  frXijp  TTJs  yvpaiKbs  eWev  avry  \  7i;vai  pro  if  yvpij  \  —  iKciPoi.  ^^  +  dxd  tov  pvp 
ante  fxr/K&i,  ^2  i\(i\rj<r€P  pro  iXdXrftre  \  tr.  iXdXri<r€P  a^oTs  |  xeptxorijtri;  pro 
xeptxoTiJtrei.  ^*  ^  pro  Kal  ®.  ^^  —6.  26  XaXw  pro  X^<a.  **  +  tov  ante  iraTpbs. 
^^  y€ij<rriTat  pro  ye^aerai.  [^'  ad  add.  in  marg. ;  man,  prim."]  **  ijp.{ap  pro 
vpiQiv. 
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9*  —  A.  ^  hriBriK€  pro  hrHhiK€P  \  tr,  imv  hrl  roi>%  dpSaX/M^.  *^  dwexpldriaap 
•^  di,  ^  iavTov  pro  avrov.  ^  tr,  fiaSriTal  a&rov,  *  —  oi^w.  ®  /uaaei  pro  MoNr^. 
•*  —  rJKowrcp  .  .  .  1^  I  +  6  *is  an/f  clwcp.     *  +  xal  ante  rl%. 

10*  ^ic/3dXXe(  pro  iK^dXrf,  *  —  irp6  ifwG.  !•  fUWei  prim,  man, ;  corr,  fjiiku, 
^  —  TOis.     ^  —  rov  I  ffoXofiWPOs  pro  t^\o/iiairros,     **  +  jccU  ante  did.     ••  —  o0r. 

I  !•  —  6  I  r^rarcc  /r<>  wcpiwari.  ^  —6,  ^^  —ii.  '^  jcXol^ci  pro  K\aiajf. 
•*  /Ir.  a^ov  «/s  Tojiyf  r^das.  *•  —  KXalowrap.  **  ovrws  /n?  otrw  |  TurrtCcwnv  pro 
Turrtwrownv.    "  —  6.     *'  —  iccU  ^ 

12'  dtfaKtifidpufw  ai>9  airCa  pro  avpapaK€ifUpwp  airrf,  ^  t/uWep  pro  (fuXew. 
12  _  i  2.  w  -  62.  16  fpxeral  +  <ro*.  "  -  A.  «  -  ^k.  »  -  A.  » l^.«XXey  pro 
ifuXkew,     •*  —  tfrt.     *^  otrcot  /r<>  ovrw. 

13*  +  A  ante  wirpos.  ^  Twr  fiaBifrtaw  pro  a^Qp,  ^*  fycb  +  ydp,  ■*  ^Kecwf 
+  ovrciTf.  **  /w/  /lucpdp  add,  XP^'^'  man,  sec.  *  5tov  +  iytb,  ^  —6  ante  wi- 
rpos.     **  0<tfin^i7  /r^  ^wn^ci. 

14*  iroifidir ai  pro  koX  kroiyjdaia,  ^  +  koX  ante  ri.  ®  —  A*.  **  roti^w^i'  /r^ 
TOti^o/ner.     •^  —  TO^ov.     '^  ovrois  /r<7  wrta. 

15*  +  tA  tf»/^  Tup.     "^  <ilT'^<r(ur0€  pro  alr'^caSc.     ^*  /yicfn;  /r^  fi^iT?. 

16*  —  i/ur.  "^  ydp  +  fycb.  *  —  Kal  *.  "  irdi^a  +  ydp  \  Xafifidpti  pro  XiJ^crcu. 
W  -  fycb. 

17*  diiaei  pro  dtiarf,  ^  tymaaap  pro  typiaKav,  ^  irurTtvhvnaw  pro  wurretHrAr- 
Ttop.    ^  A^Awicds  /r^  lAwicdf. 

18®  —A.  *^  —  tJ.  ^  dalpets  pro  S4p€it.  **  ^pi^caTO  +  o0i'.  *^  —  A.  *  d7owri 
/r<?  dYoutriy  |  —  otfp  \  irp<at  pro  Tp<ata,     ^  HfieWcp  pro  rjfuXKep,     *  —  A. 

1^  ffTaHpuHTOP^  +  a&r6p,  "^  tr,  $€0v  v16p,  ^^  —  A^.  ^^  ^airrAi'  pro  aArAr. 
*'  TO&rtap  Tufp  X6yu>p  pro  tovtop  t6p  \Ayop  \  —  rod  \  yafia&d  pro  Fo/S/Sd^ 
^  rrtoTfOP  pro  diriiyayop,  ^"^  rhirop  pro  t6p^,  *  tr.  A  tAtos  tjjs  tAX^ws  |  /Ir.  ^utftm- 
arl  iWriPurrU  ^  KXoira  /r^  KXcinra.  *  We  /r<7  /AoA.  ^7  ^^^  ^  fiaBrfTiis  a^ijp. 
•*  cMion  pro  thBb\,  •*  />*.  ^(rrti'  ai>Toi;.  *  A^  pro  ydp,  **  —  A^  **  ws  /rt»  CifrtL 
^  -^-ip  ante  6eopioi%, 

20^4  _5.  16  /^.  tBriKos  airbp,  ^  ^apovpl  pro  'Pa/3/3ovW.  ^^  dira77 Aou0-a /r^ 
dro77 AXov<ra.    »  -  A 1.     «  -  Ow/io.     «i  -  A 1. 

21*  /ieTd  +  A^.  *  /<7j/  o2  «^^.  vio2  man.  sec,  in  marg,  •  ip4fiifaap  pro  dpifitf- 
<rar.     ^  —  A  *lif<roth.     ^^  iavrhp  pro  ctavrhp. 
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Text-critical  Suggestions  on  Hosea  xii.  i,  iv.  4, 
iv.  8;  Isaiah  xiv.  12^;  Psalm  xi.  i. 

JULIUS  A.    BEWER,   PH.D. 

NBW  YORK. 

H08.  12*.  —  The  second  half  of  this  verse  which  in  the  Masoretic 
text  reads 

"  •  T  T  !• 

I0K3  D^np-D171 

has  ahvays  been  regarded  as  a  crux  interpretum.  Conjectures  have 
been  made  again  and  again,  some  bearing  very  famous  names,  and 
yet  the  verdict  of  the  lexicographer  Buhl  is  that  it  is  ^^  ganz.unklarJ* 
And  now  that  this  verdict  holds  still  good  after  Nowack  has  published 
his  commentary,  it  seems  almost  presumptuous  for  me  to  suggest 
another  emendation  and  to  declare  that  the  verse  is  —  in  my  opinion 
—  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  has  been  supposed.  This  would  have 
been  found  out  long  ago  if  the  LXX  had  been  retranslated  into  the 
Hebrew  with  due  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  translator,  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  verse  had  been  retranslated. 

LXX  reads,  taking  niliT'l  with  the  preceding  sentence,  vvv  cyvw 

avTOU?  6  ^cos,  Kat  Aaos  aytos  KCKAr/o'CTat  Btov, 

The  underlying  Hebrew  of  the  first  half  is  7i<  D3?T  *ir,  for  which 
the  Masoretic  text  has  bl>|t"DV  T]  "11?.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
difference  in  the  consonantal  text  is  the  ''  instead  of  the  1.  That 
LXX  translated  "11?  by  vvv  is  not  so  extraordinary  that  by  all  means 
(•^)*'^?  must  be  presupposed,  if  we  consider  that  they  wanted  to  get 
some  good  sense  ;  ir  =  In  did  not  seem  to  fit,  so  they  translated  the 
*ir  with  vvv.  But  whether  they  read  "ir  or  Hn?,  the  *li?  of  the 
Masoretic  text  is  to  be  preferred  as  after  all  the  more  fitting  reading, 
and  this  is  done,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  scholars  who  have  written 
about  this  verse.^ 

1  Marti,  Xowack  :  TT  instead  of  "11  "  ist  vertraut  "  (cf.  LXX). 

T 

Wellh. :  nn  inr  (1117  Pi :  "  etwas  verniissen  lassen  "). 
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The  second  half  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  LXX  is  D"i;>ilJp"D?1 
;"10K3  which  corresponds  to  the  Masoretic  text  ^IttW  D'HJl'^'D?! 
the  only  consonantal  (hfference  being  the  1  instead  of  the  3.  For 
the  use  of  "IDS  in  this  sense  compare  Jer.  7". 

That  the  fitoS  of  the  LXX  presupposes  no  Hebrew  word,  but  that 
D'B?np"Q5  was  translated  by  Xaos  uyio?  8cav,  is  manifest.' 

If  we  regard  the  thus  restored  Hebrew  le\t  of  the  LXX  as  original, 
we  have  to  translate  "  God  knows  them  still  and  people  of  the  Holy 
One  is  it  called."  But  does  this  fit  into  the  context?  The  first  half 
of  the  verse  reads, 


But  Grid  knows  Ihera  still, 

Anil  peuple  of  the  Holy  One  is  il  called. 

I  have  omitted  here  rniH'T  which  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  verse. 
The  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  a  later  insertion  Nowack  has  adduced. 
But  apart  from  this,  does  this  translation  give  a  good  sense?  In  the 
previous  verses  the  prophet  has  so  pathetically  contrasted  the  shamc- 
(iil  behavior  of  the  people  with  the  marvellous  compassion  of  Jahve, 
has  shown  that  they  pretended  to  walk  after  Him,  but  were  really 
not  doing  it,  they  compass  him  about  with  falsehood,  and  yet  Jahve 
will  not  utterly  destroy  them.  And  the  reason  for  this  he  found 
to  lie  in  Jahve's  nature  ;  he  is  not  man,  but  God,  El  Now  our  verse 
follows  directly  upon  this  statement  (w.'"  "  are  a  later  insertion'). 
Insisting  in  its  first  half  on  the  deceitful  conduct  of  the  people 
towards  Jahve,  the  prophet  cries  out  in  utter  amazement  that  £/,  in 
Bpite  of  it  all,  still  knew,  (>.  owned,  them,  they  were  still  called  the 
people  of  the  Holy  One.  Thus  it  explains  itself,  why  the  prophet 
uttered  first  the  message  '"  in  Jahve's  own  words  and  then  uttered 
his  own  conviction  by  using  not  'Jahve' but  the  word  '  El,' which 
had  brought  such  a  revelation  to  his  soul. 

The  verse  was  early  misunderstood.    Somebody  reading  here  the 
favorable   words    for    Ephraim    reflected    that   they  could    only    be 

'  M.T.:       lUW  D-tfTTp-nri 
Cornill :    nlJlE)  B'*Tp"niri,  cf.  Num.  25s-  », 


'■  uod  mil  Hietodultn 
Wellh.:    "nndmicht  iichg 
'  So  SjDcnd,  Voli,  Nowack,  ai 


^s  /asamnicngekoppell." 
nit  Jen  Kaikschen." 
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addressed  to  Judah,  and  inserted,  therefore  rnVTI,  contrasting  thus 
Judah's  faithfulness  with  Ephraim's  deceitfulness.  This  iTfllTl  was 
already  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  LXX,  but  the  two  copyist's  errors 
had  not  yet  been  made.  When  they  had  been  made,  especially 
the  first  which  mistook  the  ''  for  a  1,  the  text  became  unintelligible^ 
and  the  Masorites  punctuated  as  well  as  they  possibly  could.  That 
the  Masorites  regarded  the  second  half  of  v.^  as  a  contrast  to  the  first 
half,  but  not  as  contrasting  God  and  his  people,  but  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  is  clear,  even  though  the  words  US  T1  be  unintelligible. 
They  may  have  meant  by  these  words  "  but  Judah  still  wa/ks  with 
God,"  putting  perhaps  the  Tl  in  some  connection  or  other  with 
HTI  *  to  walk,'  cf.  Assyr.  rad/i. 

It  might  be  said,  why  cannot  we  do  that,  too?  It  would  make 
sense  !  Yes,  it  would  make  sense,  if  taken  by  itself,  but  in  the 
context  it  would  be  impossible ;  we  should  have  to  regard  the  whole 
of  ^*  as  a  later  addition,  which  is  done  by  many  scholars,  last  by 
Nowack,  for  Judah  is  utterly  out  of  place  here  as  well  as  in  v.*, 
where  it  has  to  be  changed  into  7i<"n'C?\ 

If  the  above  proposed  emendation  is  accepted,  we  have  to  strike 
out  merely  rniiTI  as  later,  and  read  as  the  original  text ; 

onBK  tr^rea  -saso 
*?K  DPT  -tin 

T    T  :  8 

:nttK:  D*ch-ip-cri 

Ephraim  compasseth  me  about  with  falsehood, 

And  with  deceit  the  house  of  Israel, 
Yet  El  knows  them  still, 

And  people  of  the  Holy  One  is  it  called. 

What  a  contrast !  They  are  false,  but  he  punishes  them  not  with 
utter  destruction  !     Astonishing  ?    Yes,  but  He  is  tt^^lj^'K?']  78. 

Hos.  44. — 

]rt  "anas  rl&v^ 

This  phrase  has  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  scholars,  all  the 
more  because  the  LXX  text  does  not  help  us  here.  It  reads  0  8c 
Xao9  fiov  0)9  dvTi\€y6fjL€vo<:  tcpcv?,  which  presupposes  as  the  Hebrew 
original  JHb  3''*1p3  ''^^l-  This  is  essentially  the  consonantal  text 
of  the  Masorites,  only  the  *]  in  *]D>  and  the  final  "^  in  ^D''*itt  are 
omitted. 

Scholars  have  usually  thought  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  ''D''"niD, 


aTiave  thus  tried  to  remedy  the  text  by  attacking  '3ni2,  so  VVell- 
hausen,  who  reads  with  Reck,  T"lQDp  '0?%  "  und  mein  Volk  machi 
fs  wit  seine  P/afen  ;  "  P.  RulJeV,  'and  Now.ick,  \TQr[  T[103  'BJI, 
"and  ray  people  is  like  thee,  0  priest!"  Oort  jHSn '3™1  1??, 
"with  thee  is  my  strife,  0  priest!" 

I  lielieve  that  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  'y"l8 
but  in  jnS,  for  which  I  would  read  T3.  TTie  whole  clause  would 
then  be  in  Hebrew,  |3  SHH  "1851,  "  thy  people  is  namely  striving 
thus."    Taken  together  with  the  first  i»art  of  this  verse, 

y«  lei  nolHiily  slrivc 

and  let  nobody  reprove,— 

it  is  a  kind  of  explanation,  '•  thy  people  is  namely  striving  thus,"  and 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  old  additional  gloss. 


Hob.  4*.  — 


Nowack  has  again  poinleU  out  with  what  difficulties 
interpretalion  which  takes  "OP  USEH  as  referring  to  s\a-nfferings,  js 
beset.  For  in  how  far  could  there  be  a  reproach  in  this  statement, 
since  the  priests  received  the  sin-offerings  by  law?  But  also  the 
modification  by  reference  to  8',  that  they  desire  the  aggregation  of 
Israel's  sin  because  they  will  have  the  profit  by  receiving  all  the  more 
income  from  the  sin- offerings,  —  is  not  free  from  objections.  For  as 
Nowack  points  out :  ( i )  the  sins  which  had  to  be  atoned  for  by  a 
sin-offering  could  not  be  designated  by  jlS  ;  (  a )  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  sin-offerings  occurred  in  this  time  of  Hosea. 

Nowacit  regards,  therefore,  rightly  riKDn  and  p?  as  parallels, 
referring  to  the  sin  of  the  people.  He  defines  the  sin  more  definitely 
as  the  cult  of  the  people  by  comparing  8"  (also  Am.  7')  and  says; 
"they  think  they  (idfil  Jahve's  require  men  Is  by  their  sacrifices,  but 
that  is  only  a  proof  that  they  do  not  know  Jahve.  The  priests  culti- 
vate this  ignorance,  instead  of  restraining  it,  because  they  live  by  the 
sacrifices." 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  feel  altogether  at  ease  in  accepting 
this  interpretalion.  If  it  had  been  noticed  that  this  sentence  does 
not  refer  to  the  priests  but  to  the  people,  the  difficulty  would  have 
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been  solved  long  ago,  for  it  would  have  suggested  itself  that  we 
should  punctuate  the  text, 

T*?pic^  ^  rmn 

My  people's  sin  shall  devour  it, 

and  their  guilt  shall  take  away  its  life. 

The  suffix  in  w^)iC  refers  to  ^tS^.  The  verse  expresses  the  way 
of  punishment.  In  the  previous  verse  Jahve  had  said  that  every  one 
of  them  sinned  and  that  he  would  change  their  glory  into  shame. 
This  8th  verse  carries  out  this  thought 

The  difference  in  the  suffixes  D^IS  plural  and  W^  singular  need 
not  occasion  any  difficulty,  for  D31S  is  to  be  taken  distributively,  the 
guilt  of  the  different  members  of  the  people,  while  WB3  is  used 
collectively  for  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  ?^  before  UTiV  in  the  Masoretic  text  has  probably  come  in 
by  dittography,  the  7  of  17DK''  having  been  repeated. 

It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  78  is  here,  as  so  often  =  75.  In 
this  case  we  should  have  to  read,  IIZ^BJ  ^^^  DJ'^^*^?!*  "  and  be- 
cause of  their  guilt  shall  they  take  away  its  life  "  ;  or,  since  the  active 
construction  is  used  for  the  passive,  "  and  because  of  their  guilt  shall 
its  life  be  taken  away."     The  parallelism  is  good  also  in  this  case : 

My  people's  sin  shall  devour  it, 

and  because  of  their  guilt  shall  its  life  be  taken  away. 

Isa.  14"  ^  — 

The  D^15"75  t!^7in  has  given  very  much  trouble  to  the  exegetes. 
Gunkel's  suggestion  to  regard  U^blPI  as  meaning  *  prostrate,'  and 
change  0^15  into  IT)^  'corpses,*  though  accepted  by  Marti  and 
Cheyne,  who  translate 

How  art  thou  struck  down  to  the  ground, 
to  lie  a  stiff  corpse  upon  corpses, 

(Cheyne,  SBOT.,  Isaiah)  has  not  met  with  universal  assent,  and  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  i\W4y  Hehrnv  Lexicon,  It  is  true  that  the 
LXX  does  not  help  us  much,  for  it  read  6  dTroo-TcAAwv,  />.  Tw^  in- 
stead of  t?7^n,  and  the  meaning  thus  received  "  who  stretched  out 
(his  hand)  against  the  nations  "  is  too  weak  in  this  connection. 
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I  suggest  thai  we  take  the  hint  of  the  LXX  to  transpose  the  letters 
of  Bnin  but  not  so  as  to  read  1171©  but  tiffin,  transposing  only  the 
last  two  letters.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  cognaie  languages, 
for  which  see  the  references  in  the  New  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.v.  Stfn, 
that  ?0n  means '  to  shatter,'  Bui  if  we  put  this  into  the  text,  we  are 
troubled  by  the  75,  for  we  should  expect  the  accusative.  But  here 
again  the  LXX  helps  us,  for  it  reads  jratTa  to  tSyr/,  therefore  73 
instead  of  7p.  The  irpm  was  made  necessary  by  the  nSiB?  ;  it  pre- 
supposes no  Hebrew  equivalent. 

If  we  make  these  two  changes  and  read  D'U"?!!  711*10,  "  who  shat- 
tered all  nations,"  we  have  a  powerful  contrast  to  the  condition  in 
which  this  "shattcrer  of  all  nations"  is  now,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sentence.  The  whole  verse  requires  just  such  a  strong  antithesis, 
for  it  reads  : 

How  srt  thou  fillen  frum  heaven, 

nidUnt  one,  sun  of  ihc  dawn  I 
How  Brt  ih.iu  struck  down  to  ihe  ground. 


Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  passage  Ex.  [7"  shed  light  on 
this  passage  in  Isaiah,  but  the  Exodus  passage  was  itself  doubtful  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  tfSn.  If  the  suggested  transposition  be 
made  in  Is.  14'-,  we  might  make  it  also  in  Ex.  17'-'  and  read  StTn^l 
:y)rr^Sh  iOJ-nKI  pSa?-nK  ?&in^  -and  Joshua  shattered  or 
destroyed  Amaiek  and  his  people  with  the  sword." 

The  Masoretic  text  has  the  root  71?n  only  once  in  Deut.  25'* 
D"7Cfn3n~73,  and  strangely  enough  in  this  instance  the  transposition 
of  bofri  into  itfSn,  <>.  O'pSm.T-'??  wonld  fit  better,  being  more  in 
harmony  with  the  following  J3^^  ^'5  nriSl. 


Pb.  II'.— 


The  literal  translation  would  be  "  how  do  you  say  to  my  soul, '  Flee 
to  your  mountains,  ye  birds  ! '  "  Duhm  has  shown  in  his  commentary 
that  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  and  he  proposes  to  read  □'"in  TD 
^IBSS  "  flee  to  the  mountains  like  a  bird,"  transposing  in  the  conso- 
nantal text  only  the  3  and  Q  of  D?nn  and  reading  the  singular  "713 
which  also  the  Masorites  suggest  and  LXX  read.  His  authority  for 
transposing  the  3  and  D  is  the  LXX,  which  reads  <i«  (rrpov6i<>y. 
There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Duhm  is  in  the  main  correct. 
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The  only  question  is,  was  it  necessary  to  transpose  the  3  and  D  ?  I 
think  not,  for  that  IH  can  be  and  must  be  used  here  collectively  has 
always  been  held  by  scholars,  so  that  we  can  translate  *in  "TO  "  flee 
to  the  mountains"  {Gebirg^  Duhm).  The  troublesome  suffix  C3 
we  should  punctuate  (1)M  and  read  thus  "ItSirtDS  *in  "TO.  That 
iD3  is  used  in  poetry  instead  of  3  is  plain  from  Ex.  15^  ''they  went 
down  f3ldM  like  a  stone,"  cf.  Nnv  Hebrew  Lexicon^  sjv,  hQ3. 
(Compare  he  fled  kima  issuriy  *  like  a  bird.*)     Translate,  therefore. 

How  do  ye  say  to  my  soul, 

*  Flee  to  the  mountains  like  a  bird*? 


Note  on  Matthew  xvi.  i8., 

PROF.   WALLACE   N.   STEARNS. 

OHIO  WBSLBYAN   UNIVBRSITY,    DBLAWARB,  OHIO. 

lit.  xvi.  x8:  Kal  iwl  Tadr-ff  rf  iriTpq,  oUodoft^aw  fMv  t^v  iKKXiffflav, 

PLATO,  I^ep,  X.  6ii  D  (ed.  Hermann)  :   rtOeaifxtOa  fion-oi  SiaKct- 
flCVOV    aVTOf    tMTJTtp    <M    TOV    BoXaTTlOV    TXaVKOV    6pSiVT€^:    OVK    &V    €Tl 

paSiio^  avTOfv  ISouv  ttjv  ap\alav  <f>vaiv,  inro  tov  to,  re  TroAaia  roiv  atafjuaTOi 
fJi^ptf  TO,  ficv  iKK€K\d(r$ai,  ra  Sk  <rvvT€Tpiil>$ai  kou    rrdvrta^    AcAcoj^^cr^ai 

VTTO     TU>V     KVpATtliVf     oXXa     8c     TrpOa"n'€<f>VK€Vai,    WTTpta    T€     Kol     <^VICia     KOU 

TTcrpa^y  uxrrc  Travri  fxaXXov  &/jpLta  €OiK€vai,  kt\. 

"There  is  no  example,  in  good  authors,  of  rrirpa  in  the  sense  of 
ir€T^09,  a  stone."     Liddell  and  Scott,  p.  1207  /. 

The  above  distinction,  also  held  by  some  commentators  on  the 
N.T.,  can  hardly'  be  maintained,  as  the  passage  cited  from  Plato 
shows.  Plato  has  been  arguing  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  At 
present,  he  says,  the  soul  is  marred  by  association  with  the  body  and 
by  contact  with  other  evils. 

In  his  comparison,  t6v  OaXdrTiov  FAavicov,  Plato  must  intend  wcrpa 
in  the  sense  of  rrirpoq,  else  the  passage  is  unintelligible.  Here,  then, 
is  one  good  classical  reference  to  be  cited  against  **  some  commenta- 
tors "  who  advance  the  traditional  rule. 
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Unto  Romans:   XV.  and  XVL 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM    BENJAMIN   SMITH. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY. 

II. 

IN  treating  of  the  codical  conditions  that  prevail  in  these  chapters, 
we  shall  studiously  put  aside  from  our  mind  the  inner  relations 
already  examined,  and  let  our  judgment  be  warped  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  conclusions  thus  far  attained.  However,  our  final  verdict 
must,  of  course,  combine,  if  possible,  the  two  sets  of  facts  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

Proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  special,  we  ask  in  the  first 
place.  What  is  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  existence  of  these  chap- 
ters? The  answer  is  not  without  significance.  Neither  Marcion, 
nor  Tertullian,  nor  Irenseus,  nor  Cyprian  affords  any  quotation  from 
either. 

Of  course,  the  argument  from  silence  is  not  decisive,  but  it  is  not 
worthless ;  indeed,  in  this  case  it  is  most  valuable,  and  so  far  as  it 
tells  at  all,  it  tells  against  the  presence  of  these  chapters  in  this 
Epistle  as  known  to  these  writers.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  Neither 
do  they  quote  from  i  Cor.  i6."  There  is  no  comi)arison  in  impor- 
tance between  the  two  pericopes  :  i  Cor.  i6  contains  nothing  beyond 
personal  matters  that  could  hardly  be  quoted  by  a  Father ;  whereas 
in  both  these  chapters  there  is  much  matter  of  extraordinary  dog- 
matic importance,  some  of  it  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  doctrines  to  which  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  these 
authorities  ever  allude.  Besides,  the  antiquity  and  Pauline  authorship 
of  at  least  part  of  i  Cor.  i6  are  very  far  from  secure ;  but  into  this 
matter  we  cannot  now  enter. 

Since  Cyprian  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  would 
have  little  significance,  even  if  he  did  quote  from  these  chapters ; 
however,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not.  Fell  has  been  able 
to  detect  only  one  possible  echo  :  in  i6'*  we  read  SovXivova-iv  .  .  .  koc- 
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Xug, ;  and  in  Cyprian,  Ep.  65,  §  3,  "  Nee  ante  se  religioni  sed  ventri 
potius  et  quaestui  profana  cupiditate  servisse^  Now  Riggenbach 
does  indeed  insist  that  the  two  italicized  words  are  certainly  a  quo- 
tation, but  with  no  reason  whatever.  The  notion  of  'serving  the 
belly,'  or  the  lower  appetites,  is  common  and  near-lying,  and  has 
doubtless  occurred  independently  to  hundreds  of  writers.  The  ex- 
pression itself  is  widely  diffused  in  pre-christian  literature.  Thus 
ha\)\t\niv  ydirrpi  occurs  in  the  Anthology  (11,  410,  4),  also  in  Xeno- 
phon  {Mem.  i,  6,  8)  ;  the  equivalent  IjSiXm  abdomini  servire  is  found 
in  Seneca  {De  Ben,  7,  26,  4),  and  ventri  obedientia  is  found  in  Sallust 
{Cat.  I,  i),  while  kindred  notions  of  serving  passions  and  pleasures 
abound  in  Xenophon,  Plato,  Polybius,  Herodian.  To  trace  Cyprian's 
use  of  such  a  familiar  phrase  to  our  Scripture  seems  little  less  than 
hidicrous.  But  why  dwell  on  this  matter,  when  even  Hort  admits 
that  the  "  reference  is  very  doubtful "  ?  It  shows  only  how  strong 
is  the  prepossession  of  Riggenbach,  and  how  little  we  may  trust  his 
judgment  when  he  maintains  that  Tertullian's  reference  to  15"  and 
to  16*  "  must  be  regarded  as  certain." 

Roensch  (p.  350)  does  indeed  cite  from  Tertullian  seven  alleged 
correspondences  with  Rom.  15, 16.  All  of  these,  Hort  has  the  candor 
to  admit,  are  only  "imaginary."  This  would  seem  sufficient,  but 
since  Mangold  and  Riggenbach  still  hold  that  two  of  them  are 
**  sure,"  we  are  bound  to  dwell  on  the  matter  a  moment.  Tertullian 
speaks  {Prcescr.  c.  27,  p.  33)  of  "those  churches  in  whose  faith  and 
knowledge  and  conversation  the  Apostle  rejoices  "  {ecclcsias  .  .  .  Was 
.  .  .  lie  qua  rum  fide  et  scientia  et  conversatione  apostolus  gaudet).  In 
the  single  word  scientia  these  critics  detect  an  allusion  to  Rom.  15", 
where  the  writer  says  he  knows  his  correspondents  are  filled  with  all 
the  knowledge  (ndarj^  r^s  yvuxriw^)  ;  nothing  is  said  of  rejoicing, 
or  of  faith,  or  of  conversation.  It  seems  amazing  that  Mangold 
and  Riggenbach  should  lean  so  heavily  on  such  a  broken  reed.  In 
I  Cor.  I**,  the  Apostle,  writing  apparently  to  the  churches  of  Achaia, 
thanks  God  because  they  are  enriched  in  all  speech  and  all  knowl- 
edge (cv  Travrl  Adyw  icat  Trda-jj  yvtDaei).  To  this  passage  the  reference 
would  be  far  more  natural.  Again,  the  whole  paragraph  2  Cor.  8^"^ 
is  a  rejoicing  over  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and,  by  anticipation, 
of  Achaia,  because  "  even  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  faith  and 
speech  and  knowledge  and  all  zeal  and  the  love,  etc."  To  this  pas- 
sage the  allusion  seems  as  fitting  as  possible.  Quid  multa  ?  Such 
Apostolic  rejoicings  are  commonplaces  in  the  New  Testament. 

The   second  "  certain "  (  ! )  reference   is   also  in  a  single  word. 


^ 
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Tcrtullian  {Fug.  c.  12,  p.  194)  says:  "Quando  Onesiphorus  aui 
Aquila  ant  Sfeplianiis  hoc  modo  Hi  in  perstcutione  iuccurrerunt f" 
Here  Mangold  and  Riggenbnch  and  even  Zahn  (who  abandons  all 
the  other  "cilalions")  find  allusion  to  Rom.  16*':  "Salute  Prisca 
and  Aquila  .  .  .  who  for  my  life  laid  down  their  neck."  This  seems 
to  have  more  plausibility,  but  we  observe  ;  Either  Prisca  and  Aquila 
did  or  tlid  not  this  deed  of  devotion  ;  if  they  did  not,  then  this  pas- 
sage might  be  the  source  of  such  a  notion,  but  in  that  case  it  was 
not  written  by  Paul,  and  our  coniention  is  established,  for  we  cannot 
think  of  Paul  as  writing  such  a  ialsehood.  But  if  they  did  dare  such 
self-sacrifice,  then  the  report  of  it  could  not  have  been  confined  to 
this  passage,  it  must  have  obtained  the  widest  circulation  among 
Christians,  and  Tertullian  must  have  been  referring  to  what  was 
common  report.  It  is  well  known  how  piously  the  traditions  of  such 
heroism  were  cherished  and  embellished  among  the  early  Christians. 
Hence  it  appears  that  this  allusion  is  quite  as  "imaginary"  as  the 
other. 

It  is  not  necessary,  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  to  observe  that 
the  association  of  Onesiphorus  as  first,  with  Aquila  as  second,  would 
naturally  point  to  3  Tim.  i"  4'°,  since  Onesiphorus  is  there  mentioned 
as  justifying  his  name  by  ministry  to  the  Apostle ;  and,  since  Aquila  is 
joined  with  him  in  salutation,  it  was  natural  for  Tertullian  to  associate 
them  in  his  rhetoric,  nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  have  heard 
or  read  of  any  such  actual  ministry  on  Aquila's  part.  In  fact,  the 
passage  in  Tertullian  seems  rather  to  exclude  than  to  imply  any 
knowledge  of  the  passage  in  Romans.  For  Aquila's  laying  down  his 
neck  so  far  transcends  ihe  beneficence  of  Onesiphorus  that  il  seems 
strange  that  the  latter  should  be  mentioned  first ;  and  why  was 
Prisca  omitted?  Surely  her  magnanimity  surpassed  even  .\quila's, 
and  she  maintains  her  precedence  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

But  the  case  is  stronger  slill.  When  did  Stephanus  succor  the 
Apostles  in  persecution?  Where  is  any  such  record  found  in  the 
New  Testament?  Zahn,  to  our  amazement,  cites  Acts  6,  7  !  But 
there  is  nowhere  in  these  chapters  the  vaguest  hint  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  If  then  Tertullian  could  mention  Stephanus  without  scrip- 
tural warrant,  why  not  Aquila  as  well?  We  may  conjecture,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanus  is  an  error  for  Stephanas.  This  latter  had  some 
more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  Paul,  as  appears  from  i  Cor.  i" 
le**-";  nowhere  else  is  he  mentioned,  but  these  latter  verses  might 
form  a  basis  for  Tertullian's  remark;  certainly  they  are  the  only 
basis  in  the  New  Testament.     But  if  so  slight  a  hint  could  lead  Ter- 
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tullian  to  such  a  remark  about  Stephanus,  why  should  we  seek  for 
anything  more,  to  justify  the  same  remark  about  Aquila,  than 
Acts  iS^'*-"  I  Cor.  1 6",  2  Tim.  4»«?  Should  it  not  be  clear  as 
the  sun  to  such  an  eye  as  Zahn's  that  when  Tertullian  indignantly 
asks,  "  When  did  Onesiphorus,  or  Aquila,  or  Stephanus  by  this  means 
[bribery]  succor  them  (the  Apostles)  in  persecution?"  he  does  not 
imply  that  they  did  succor  them  by  any  means,  but  merely  uses  these 
names  as  those  of  conspicuous  coworkers  in  the  Apostolic  ministry  ? 
It  is  indeed  an  interesting  and  instructive  spectacle  to  behold  this 
"  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,"  grasping  at  straws. 

The  absolute  silence  of  writers  so  rich  in  quotations  from  Romans 
as  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Cyprian,  is  ominous.  The  full  force  of 
this  stillness  is  felt  only  by  comparison.  While  the  three  Fathers 
never  quote  these  chapters,  Clement  and  Origen  each  quote  them  six 
times,  excluding  the  Doxology.  Hereby  an  earlier  acquaintance  with 
these  chapters  in  the  East  than  in  the  West  seems  to  be  indicated. 
The  frequent  use  of  them  by  the  two  great  Alexandrians  is  note- 
worthy, and  the  example  annuls  completely  the  easy-going  explana- 
tion of  Sanday  and  Headlam,  that  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Cyprian 
did  not  quote  from  these  chapters,  because  there  was  so  little  in  them 
to  quote  1 

But  Tertullian  affords  us  confirmatory  evidence,  positive  if  not 
decisive.  In  Adv.  Marc,  5'^  we  read  :  "  Bene  autem^  quod  et  in  clau- 
sula \epistola:~\  tribunal  Christi  comminatur,^^  Here  the  reference 
is  to  Rom.  14^"  (tw  PrjfiaTL  Tov  Xpto-Tov),  which  accordingly  is  spoken 
of  as  in  clausula  \epistolar\.  Even  Hort  admits  that  this  must  mean 
"in  the  close  of  the  Epistle,"  and  that  it  is  "natural"  to  conclude 
that  such  a  phrase  would  not  have  been  used  had  the  15th  and 
1 6th  chapters  been  present.  The  verse  in  question  is  in  fact  distant 
just  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Epistle  from  the  end.  Hort  attempts 
to  escape  this  "  natural "  inference  by  saying  that  "  if  14''*  is  included 
in  a  section  of  the  Epistle,  however  large,  which  can  fairly  be  called 
in  any  sense  its  close,  the  point  of  the  remark  is  saved."  Then  he 
thinks  the  rhetorical  eye  of  Tertullian  saw  in  all  that  followed  13^^  only 
personal  and  hortatory  contents,  and  hence  lumped  all  together  as 
the  close  ;  but  he  admits  that  i5*^^*  and  ^^'  are  "  partial  exceptions  "  ! 
Our  readers  may  take  such  special  pleading  at  its  worth.  To  us  he 
seems  a  queer  rhetorician  who  could  lump  together  into  one  "  close  " 
such  entirely  and  admittedly  heterogeneous  elements.  Hort  himself 
is  not  satisfied,  but  adds  that  Tertullian  i^De  fuga  in  pcrs.  6)  speaks 
of  Paul's  rebuking  those  who  urged  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
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;  but  this  seems 
night  indeed  be 


^  in  the  close  of  his  ministry "  (in  c/ausu/a  offi, 
t  strange,  since  his  ministry  as  a  free  missionary  n 
^<aid  to  have  closed  witli  his  capture  in  Jerusalem. 

More  plausible  than  Hort's  is  the  suggestion  of  others,  that  Ter- 
;jling  only  with  the  Marcionitic  text,  which  certainly  lacked 
Ptiie  last  two  chapters.  But  while  TertuUian's  argviment  does  indeed 
require  him  to  use  only  the  portions  admitted  by  Marcion,  it  certainly 
did  not  require  him  to  employ  a  mutilated  text,  and  we  can  hardly 
think  such  a  one  lay  before  him.  However,  certainty  is  not  here 
attainable.  We  must  be  content  with  the  admitted  fact  that  Tertul- 
lian's  language  naturally,  but  not  necessarily,  implies  that  the  Epistle 
dosed  with  14. 

Our  next  witness  is  Origen,  and  his  testimony  is  important.     In 

kjlufinus's   reproduction   of  Origen's   Commentary   on    Romans,  at 

■  j6'**',  we  read:   Caput  hoc  Mardon,  a  quo  Siriplurie  evangelicce 

'  ntqU£  aposlolicir  inlerpolata  sunt,  de  hac  episSuta  penilus  abstulil;  el 

non  solum  hoe,  sed  et  ab  to  loco  ubi  scriptum  est,  "  omne  autem  quod 

turn  est  ex  fide  pecca turn  est,"  usque  ad  fine m  cuncta  disseeui't.     In 

aiiis  vero  txemplaribus,  id  est  in  his  qux  non  sunt  a  Alarciotie  teme- 

L  rata,  hoc  ipsum  caput  diverse  positum  invenimus.    In  nonnntlis  etenim 

ftfldicibus  post  cum  locum  quern  supra  diximus,  hoe  est  "  omne  quod 

V  fide  peccatum  est,"  statim  coharens  habetur,  "ei  autem 

II  potens  est  vos  eanfirmare  "  ;  alii  vero  codices  in  fine  id,  ut  nunc 

ftjU'/  pctitum,  continent. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  work  of  Rufmus  is  avowedly  not 
a  translation  of  Origen.  Rufinus  says  that  in  all  library  copies  of 
Origen  important  sections  of  this  Commentary  were  wanting,  foi 
some  unknown  reason  {incertum  sane  qua  casu)  ;  these  lacunae  he 
professes  to  have  filled  up,  and  the  rest  he  shortened  by  half.  On 
comparing  Rufinus's  redaction  with  a  fragment  of  the  original  Origen 
preserved  in  Philocalia  c.  24,  expounding  d(fm)pi<r/itW  tX%  tiayyiXiov 
hjBtaS,  it  appears  that  Rufinus  has  merely  summarised  his  author,  omit- 
F.ling  the  dialectic  process  and  reproducing  not  one  sentence  exactly. 
:0f  course,  then,  the  question  arises,  In  our  quotation  is  it  Origen  or 
Rufinus  that  speaks?  .And  if  their  voices  are  mingled,  in  what  ratio  f 
Inasmuch  as  Origen  elsewhere  quotes  seven  limes  from  these  chap- 

Iters,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  treat 
Ihem,  and  that  it  is  Rufinus  himself  who  is  here  supplying  freely  ;  on 
Ifae  other  hand,  it  seems  plain  on  its  face  that  Rufinus  is  not  translat- 
ing literally,  but  is  drawing  together  observations  originally  far  apart. 
Such  is  his  admitted  habit ;  and  what  we  read  now  is  not  at  all  in  the 
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discursive  manner  of  Origen,  but  in  the  compendious  manner  of  his 
editor.  Who  can  believe  that  Origen  (if  he  thought  it  worth  notice 
at  all)  would  discuss  in  such  a  brief,  allusive,  and  obscure  fashion 
such  an  important  matter  as  the  omission  of  these  chapters  by  Mar- 
cion,  and  that  merely  in  such  a  remote  and  accidental  connection  as 
this  discussion  of  the  Doxology  ?  Besides,  the  form  of  speech  seems 
to  point  distinctly  to  the  pen  of  a  compiler  ;  the  words  "<?/  non  solum 
hoc  sed  ^/**  appear  forced  and  unnatural  in  a  firsthand  work,  but 
exactly  like  an  artificial  link  inserted  by  a  compiler  between  two 
clauses  primarily  unrelated.  Also  the  difference  in  phrase,  peni- 
tus  abstulit  and  cuncta  dissecuit,  seems  to  indicate  a  difference  in 
consciousness  hard  to  understand  in  a  single  writer  at  a  single 
instant. 

Herewith  we  indeed  assume  that  these  phrases  mean  the  same, 
that  dissecuit  means  '  cut  away.'  This  has  been  questioned,  but  with- 
out grounds.  Neither  Berthold's  suggestion  that  dissccui/ =  *  sepa- 
rated'  (14®  by  an  interval  from  15^),  nor  Reiche's  that  dissecuit  = 
laceravit,  has  any  probability,  not  to  say  rationality.  Cuncta  means 
*  the  whole,'  laceravit  would  call  for  omnia ;  and  since  Marcion 
"  lacerated  "  (according  to  Rufinus's  and  Origen's  tradition)  all  parts 
of  the  Epistle,  there  would  be  little  point  in  making  such  an  observa- 
tion here  about  these  two  chapters.  This  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter  is  corroborated  by  the  St.  Gall  Codex  %^^  which  has  desecuit, 
which  must  mean  *  cut  off.'  If  this  be  the  original  reading,  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  ;  but  if  not,  it  still  shows  that  dissecuit  was  taken  in  the 
sense  of  desecuit.  It  seems  to  us  practically  certain,  then,  that  Rufi- 
nus  is  here  summarizing  according  to  his  wont,  that  his  ^^ pen i tus 
abstulit^^  and  ^^  cuncta  dissecuit'^  are  simply  the  cores  of  two  discus- 
sions by  Origen,  and  that  these  attest  for  us  unmistakably  that  in 
Origen's  time  there  existed  manuscripts  not  containing  chapters  15 
and  16. 

Rufinus  certainly,  and  Origen  probably,  ascribed  this  absence  to 
the  profanity  of  Marcion  ;  but  this  forms  no  evidence,  much  less 
proof,  that  Marcion  actually  cut  them  away,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  general  charge  against  him  rests  wholly  on  ex  parte  testimony. 
Could  we  hear  the  other  side,  the  counter-charge  would  be  ecjually 
resonant  and  confident.  The  deposition  of  Origen  and  Rufinus 
merely  shows  that  from  some  manuscripts  these  chapters  were  miss- 
ing ;  but  whether  by  act  of  Marcion  or  not,  is  left  undecided.  In 
treating  this  latter  question  we  must  remember,  first,  that  Tertullian 
never  hints  that  Marcion  had  cut  them  off,  nor  in  any  way  betrays 
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knowledge  of  their  existence.  lu  the  second  place,  it  seems  strange 
(as  Hort  admits)  that  Marcioo  should  have  destroyed  two  whole 
chapters,  the  great  bulk  of  which  could  certainly  have  given  him  no 
offence.  Granted  thjl  he  might  have  recoiled  from  the  Scripture 
allusions  and  Judaism  in  ig* »■  *-'*■"  :n_  and  i6*,  yet  it  was  extremely 
easy  to  excise  or  modify  these  verses,  as  it  is  chimed  he  elsewhere 
systematically  did ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  he  should 
have  butchered  such  a  revered  Ajwstolic  memento  so  awkwardly  and 
needlessly.  Besides,  the  lofty  music  of  "  according  to  revelation  of 
mystery  for  times  eternal  kept  in  silence"  must  have  charmed  his  ear 
exceedingly.  The  supposition  that  Marcion  deleted  these  chapters 
cannot  indeed  be  disproved  with  the  means  now  at  our  command ; 
but  neither  can  it  be  proved,  and  it  remains  devoid  of  inherent 
verisimilitude. 

Hort,  who  is  keener  logically  than  some  other  scholars,  has  scented 
the  danger  of  admitting  the  obvious  implication  of  the  Rufinus-Origen 
passage,  that  there  were  in  Marcion's  time  copies  of  Romans  without 
the  debated  chapters ;  hence  he  has  striven  by  a  desperate  conjec- 
ture to  confine  the  reference  to  the  Doxology.  Observing  from  De 
La  Rue's  notes  that  (he  Paris  MS.  Reg,  1639,  of  the  twelfth  century 
but  of  high  authority,  contains  the  reading  "  in  eo  loco  "  instead  of 
"ad  fo  loco"  (as  does  also  the  St.  Gall  Codex  88,  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury), he  changes  the  preceding  hoc  into  kk  and  obtains  the  follow- 
ing :  "  el  non  solum  hie  set/  cl  in  eo  loco  ubi  scriptutn  est '  omne  etc.'  " 
So  that  the  whole  stands  thus :  "  This  paragraph  Marcion,  by  whom 
the  Evangelic  and  Apostolic  Scriptures  were  falsified,  removed  en- 
tirely from  this  Epistle  ;  and  not  only  here  but  also  in  that  place 
where  it  is  written,  *  But  all  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,'  he  cut  away 
everything  quite  to  the  end."  How  inane  the  whole  statement :  this 
paragraph  he  removed  entirely  from  the  Epistle,  and  somewhere  else 
he  cut  everything  away  !  There  is  no  antecedent  for  "  here  "  (liie), 
there  is  no  sense  in  the  phrase  "in  that  place."  We  see  clearly  what 
is  meant  when  we  read,  "and  not  only  this  (paragraph  he  removed), 
but  also  from  that  place  where  it  is  written  '  all  that  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin,"  even  to  the  end  he  cut  everything  away,"  But  how  could  Mar- 
cion in  one  passage,  "  all,  etc.  .  .  .  sin,"  cut  away  quile  to  the  end 
everything  of  an  entirely  different  passage?  As  well  say,  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Luke  he  cut  off  all  the  second  !  Moreover,  "  ab  "  is  the 
natural  antecedent  of  "  usque  ail"  while  "  in  "  is  very  unnatural ;  we 
say/w»n  A  even  to  Z,  but  nol  in  A  even  to  Z.  Still  further,  there 
Is  no  just  sense  for  the  words  "  usque  ad finem  euncla  dtssecuit"  ("  he 
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cut  away  everything  quite  to  the  end  ")  if  the  reference  is  only  to 
this  paragraph  of  three  verses,  and  not  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle. 
Once  more,  as  Lightfoot  has  noticed,  the  following  word  "  ipsum  " 
Q*  hoc  ipsum  caput  ^^^  loses  all  force  in  the  absence  of  contrast  with 
other  portions,  a  contrast  destroyed  in  Hort's  reading.  Finally,  the 
arguments  of  Hort  as  to  the  strangeness  of  the  ordinary  construction 
lose  all  their  force  on  reflecting  that  it  is  not  Origen  we^are  reading, 
but  a  free  compiler,  Rufinus,  who  has  in  his  fashion  here  bridged 
together  two  statements  unrelated  in  the  original. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  Hort's  conjecture  any  further.  It  has  met 
with  no  acceptance,  Lightfoot,  Zahn,  and  Riggenbach  perceiving  its 
emptiness.  It  has  interest  only  as  showing  to  what  straits  such  an 
ingenious  master  of  manuscripts  finds  himself  reduced  in  defending 
the  genuineness  of  these  chapters. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  case  stands  thus : 

Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Cyprian  betray  no  knowledge  of  these 
chapters ;  but  Clement  and  Origen  each  quote  them  seven  times. 

Tertullian  mentions  14^^  as  "  in  the  close  of  the  Epistle." 

In  Marcion*s  time  there  were  copies  lacking  these  chapters. 

When  we  ask,  "Why  lacking?"  the  voice  of  Origen  (a  hundred 
years  later),  as  echoed  by  Rufinus  (a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
still),  answers,  "Marcion  exscinded  them."  When  we  ask  for  proof, 
there  is  silence ;  when  we  seek  for  motives,  none  are  found.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  Marcion  supremely  valued  this  Epistle  to 
Romans ;  how,  then,  can  we  believe  that  he  would  thus  wantonly  cut 
off  both  feet  of  his  idol? 

These  facts  indicate  —  none  of  them  unequivocally,  but  all  together 
clearly  —  that  these  chapters  formed  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  as 
known  to  Tertullian. 

Passing  over  now  to  the  argument  from  manuscripts,  the  fact  con- 
fronts us  of  the  general  textual  uncertainty  of  these  chai)ters,  the  like 
of  which  is  hardly  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  This  gen- 
eral fact  is  made  up  out  of  many  details,  which  must  now  be  studied 
separately.  First  of  all  we  must  note  a  circumstance  which  has  not 
received  due  attention,  that,  especially  in  chapter  15,  the  great  Vati- 
can Codex  B  seems  to  part  company  with  its  former  associates  and 
veers  visibly  toward  the  so-called  Western  Text.  In  the  foregoing 
fourteen  chapters  this  Codex  is  found  but  rarely  on  the  side  of  DFG, 
or  any  of  these  against  the  other  authorities,  and  even  in  these  rare 
cases  it  is  often  in  some  insignificant  detail,  a  mere  matter  of  scribal 
error.     There  are  about  twenty  such  cases,  viz. : 
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apiTtvK  BD'G,  73,  137  against  apptvci  KACD'^LP. 
omit  yap  Bn*G-  "jfi  ft  111.  acainst  nthers. 
ABGa 


WK  BD'G,  73,  137  against  apptwt  K 
it  fap  Bn*G,  76  et  al.  against  others 

',  omit  1  ■    ARP.  acain<;t  nihpn;. 


B-,  47-' 


u.ijii  u,i,  r,..w  against  olhere. 
",  omit  0|j,  BG  against  others. 
",  omit  KOI  BD*FG  et  al.  against  others. 
',  omit  Tjj  TTtDTM  BDFG  et  al.  against  others, 
",  oXAo  BD  against  others  (aXA). 
',  omit  ifpat  BFG  against  others. 
",  omit  €yu,„  BCDFG  et  al.  against  others. 
",  omit  Iipovc  after  Xptorot'  BD'FG  against  others,  and  ha.  t 

Kow  uvTou  Tivtvpa  BDFGKLP*  against  others. 
",  omit  Noi  B^DFG  against  others,  but  omit  ti  koi  B' 
",  omit  Iijcroir?  BDK  et  al.  against  others. 
',  ti  SiaOijKTi  BDFG  etal.  against  others. 
'",  Ti  ot'v  (7-1  BDFG  eta/,  against  others. 
",  ivpiOriv  a   BD'FG  et  al.  against  others  {tvptOijv),  and  add  o- 

before  rms  BD*  et  al.  against  others, 
",  omit  ti  BD'FG  against  othere. 

",  avifeptunjra  B'DFGL  against  XAB"  (nctiepaunjTa). 
',  omit  fv  TO!  BFG  et  al.  against  others. 
',   omit  yap  ItBDFG  et  al.  against  X'ACP  et  al, 

omit  ouv ;  add  airo-  before  Siutrw  BD'FG  et  al.  against  others. 

This  seems  to  be  the  complete  list,  and  only  a  few  are  of  much 
Here  are  represented  about  730  hnes.     Now  consider 
the  corresponding  list  for  chap.  15  ; 

",  add  Xtytt  BDFG  el  al.  against  others. 

",  ir\t]po>t>opriinn  BFG  against  others  (TrXijpiucmi) . 

*,  ifuXoTipovpjiL  BD'FGP  etal.  against  others  (^iXori/iou/itvoc). 

■  iroXXancif  BDFG  against  others  (ra  jroXAa) . 

I  v/ioiv  B,  ait>  viiiav  DFG  et  al.,  against  others  {viji  vp.iiiv). 

',  &opa<liopia  BD'FG  etal.  against  others  (Sumovui). 

',  ij  «»  BD"FG  113,  against  others  (ij  <«). 

\tXSio  BDFGLP^/rt/.  against  others  (tA.flw),X"  ikOiav,  K'  tXe<i>. 

',  Kvptov  170-01)  B.  xpioTou  Iijo-ov  DFG  etal,  against  others  {$tov). 

\  B  omits  avvaiiajrav(ruipai  vfUv  {K.\CLP),  D   has  ara^^u)  fitfl  vpmv, 
FG  avaijiv)(io  (ltd  vfiaiv. 

\  Besides,  there  are  really  three  other  cases,  in  w.' ',  where  BD(F)G 
|.  agree  against  the  others,  but  where  C  and  C*  oppose  each  other,  and 
I  v.",  where  BC"''DFG  37  oppose  the  others.    Here,  then,  are  thirteen 
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cases  in  about  seventy  lines  against  twenty  cases  in  over  seven  hun- 
dred lines.  Moreover,  these  thirteen  cases  fully  balance,  if  they  do 
not  outweigh,  in  importance  the  other  twenty.  Still  further,  there 
are  not  a  few  cases  in  this  chapter  where  B  stands  practically  alone. 
What  is  the  precise  significance  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  divine,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  this  i^th  chapter 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  codicaliy  as  the  preceding  fourteen. 

This  state  of  the  case  we  should  expect  confidently,  if  the  15  th 
chapter  were  of  later  origin  than  the  others,  and  we  should  desire  no 
better  general  explanation ;  but  if  this  chapter  be  of  the  same  date 
and  homogeneous  with  the  others,  then  for  this  broad  diplomatic  dis- 
tinction we  are  left  to  imaginary  explanations,  many  ingenious,  but 
none  satisfactory. 

The  other  features  of  textual  dubiety  concern  mainly  the  Doxology, 
16^^,  and  the  Benediction,  16"^.  Here  the  state  of  the  case  is  so 
exceedingly  complicated  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  vivid 


I. 

F,  G.  g,  D***, 

Bobb.,  r(?),  arm.  (an.  1698), 

Marcion  (Orig.),  codices  (Hieron.). 


e/c  •  iTMrrea;;  •  afiaprta  •  tortv 


15^  o<f>€i\ofJLey  •  Se  •  rifxeis  •  oc  •  Svyarot 


16^  KOP  '  0  •  d€  0s  •  ri7$  •  eipriprfi  • 
awTpirJ/ei  •  TOP  •  (Taravav  •  viro 
Tovs  •  vo5ai  •  vfuav  •  €v  rax^t « 
acnra^erat  •  v/ms  Tifiodeos  • 


Ttis  '  ToXcwy  •  /cat  •  Kovapros  • 
16**  0  •  aSeXipos  •  ri  •  x^P^^^ '  '''^^  '  *" 
rifuay  •  p^ra  •  iratnruv  •  ifjuav 
afiriy 


U. 

hf  nearly  200  minusc,  lectionaries, 
old lat,  philox.,  arm.,  goth.,  slav.,  Chry., 
C3rr.,  Thdrt.,  Dam.,  Theophyl.,  Oec, 
Ps.-Theod.,  nonnulli  codices  (Orig.). 

vav  Se  0  cvK  e/c  Turrews  14^ 

afiapria  eariy  ru>  d€  dvva 

fuput Dox. 

etf  Tovi  aiujyas  ap.r)y 

o<f>€t\ofJL€y  de  r)fjL€i%  oi       ....      15^ 


0  de  Bcoi 16*^ 

raxft 

71  X^P^^  "^^^  f^^  ri/xtjy  iv  p.€0  v/xuy      16**** 
aava^erat  u/xas  Tipjodeos 


KovapTos  0  adeX0os 

71  X^P^^  "^^^  Kvpiov  rjfjLujv  16^* 

Irfaov  XpiCTov  n€Ta  rrav 


w 
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conspectus  of  the  whole,  to  call  a  pictorial  representation  to  our  aid. 
Accordingly,  we  shali  divide  two  facing  pages  into  columns  represent- 
ing the  narrow  strips  of  manuscript,  and  shall  place  in  these  columns 
the  text  in  question,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  our 
purpose,  and  shall  head  each  column  with  the  authorities  for  the  text 
as  given  below.  These  columns  will  be  numbered  and  cited  as  I,  II, 
III,  IV.  In  this  way,  the  whole  situation  may  be  comprehended  at 
a  glance.  Details  that  cannot  well  And  place  in  this  tabulation  will 
be  noted,  and  if  need  be,  discussed  separately.  We  begin  each 
column  with  the  last  element  common  to  all,  14^, 

We  now  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  state  of  this  case, 
than  which  nothing  more  intricate  has  ever  presented  itself  in  a  court 
of  justice,  We  do  not  indulge  any  fond  hope  of  completely  master- 
ing the  huge  bulk  of  evidence  at  hand,  of  reducing  its  chaos  to  per- 
fect order,  or  of  presenting  vividly  to  the  reader  all  the  issues  in  this 
wide  field  of  controversy ;  but  we  do  expect  to  discover  certain  hinges 


KBCDC?),  16.  80.  137.  186.  d(?)  f, 

*g.,  peib.,c<ip.,  aclh.,ttr.,  Ocig.,  Ambc. , 
Pelag.,  a/ii  cadicei  (Oiig,). 

H'TTANieOOVKeKTTIC- 

Teiiic 

AMAPTIAeCTIN 

li'  o+eiAOMeNAeHueic 


i6»OAeeeoc  ^.  ■  TAxei 

HXAPICTOVKVHMUJN 

lYMeeVMUJN 

ACtTAZETAlYMACTIM 


I6».    KOYAPTOCOAAeA*OC 
i6»TLUAeAYNAMeNUJ.    .    . 


^H  AlU 


eiCTOYCAIUJNACTlUN 
AILUNUJNAMHN 


AP,  5.  17-109.  07.  3't?).73(?)- 


nrvaj'trai  uuat  Ti)i 
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of  argument  on  which  the  general  verdict  must  hang,  and  to  exhibit 
them  clearly,  unmistakably,  convincingly. 

First,  then,  we  observe  that  the  forms  of  manuscripts  are  essentially 
four :  those  in  which  the  Doxology  is  entirely  absent ;  those  in  which 
it  is  at  the  end  of  14 ;  those  in  which  it  is  at  the  end  of  16  ;  those  in 
which  it  is  present  in  both  places.  This  fcict  in  itself  is  very  signifi- 
cant If  the  Doxology  be  an  original  part  of  the  Epistle,  it  has  been 
transposed  in  nearly  half  of  the  manuscripts,  it  has  been  doubled 
in  many,  it  has  been  dropped  out  of  at  least  a  few.  Moreover,  this 
transposition  has  not  been  over  a  few  verses  only,  but  over  two  whole 
chapters,  and  it  has  taken  place  in  no  one  single  family  of  manu- 
scripts, but  has  spread  itself,  and  that,  too,  at  a  comparatively  early 
date,  over  all  Christendom.  Nothing  like  this  has  taken  place  in  any 
other  New  Testament  document  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  WanderstelU 
in  John  7*^-8",  but  it  is  no  longer  recognized  as  original.  There 
seems  to  be  a  slight  dislocation  in  i  Cor.  i4"'**-**-*'^;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  present  one,  and  itself  points  almost  certainly 
to  interpolation.  Undoubtedly,  when  a  passage  occurs  now  here,  now 
there,  now  in  both  places,  now  in  neither,  the  first  suggestion  is  that  it 
is  a  later  addition.  That  such  an  addition,  \%Titten  perhaps  at  first  on 
the  margin,  should  be  wedged  in  at  this  point,  at  that,  at  both,  or  left 
out  altogether,  seems  so  natural  as  to  call  for  no  explanation.  Such 
would  be  our  conclusion,  or  at  least  our  very  strong  suspicion,  even 
if  the  passage  were  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  style  and  thought  of 
the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  even  if  it  fitted  in  easily  and  natu- 
rally into  one  or  both  of  the  positions,  for  the  displacement,  the  repe- 
tition, and  the  omission  would  be  hard  to  account  for,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

However,  the  circumstances,  far  from  be'ing  favorable,  are  one 
and  all  as  unfavorable  as  possible,  and  this  by  the  admission  of  the 
ablest  anrl  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  this  Dox- 
ology. We  have  seen  that  such  masters  as  A) ford  and  Lightfoot 
despair  of  making  it  intelHgible  as  composed  by  Paul  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  not  to  mention  more  independent 
critics  like  Reiche,  Delitzsch,  Weizsackcr,  and  numerous  others. 
Whether  or  not  the  style  and  thought  be  impossibly  Pauline,  it  is 
confessed  and  indubitable  that  they  are  surprising  and  can  be  under- 
stood in  their  connection  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  admit  the  paragraph  to  be  intelligible  in 
itself  as  a  Pauline  product  of  the  time  in  question,  it  remains  impos- 
sible to  place  it  satisfactorily  either  at  the  end  of  14  or  of  16.     Here 
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again  we  forbear  to  advance  our  own  conviction  of  its  ineptness 
in  eilher  context,  for  our  opinion  might  be  thought  biassed  by  our 
general  critical  lenels.  No  such  objection  holds  against  the  great 
conservative  masters,  Zahn  is  the  latest  and  certainly  one  of  the 
ablest.  He  maintains  with  insistence  that  the  Doxology  is  entirely 
out  of  place  at  the  end  of  i6,  and  that  it  must  stand  after  14,  He 
urges  (pp.  269,  270)  five  reasons  that  seem  convincing  against  the 
advanced  posirion  of  the  Doxology,  at  the  close  of  16  ;  in  particular 
he  finds  it  "  schwer  denkbar"  that  Paul,  after  wandering  farther  and 
farther  from  his  fundamental  thought  through  a  long  series  of  "  per- 
sonals" (is'*-i6"),  should  suddenly  pen  these  important  sentences; 
and  still  more  is  it  "'  erst  rccht  vnhegreiflich  "  that  immediately  upon 
resuming  a  thread  of  thought  long  since  dropxied,  he  should  fall  into 
such  excitement  as  would  explain  the  irregular  construction  of  the 
paragraph.  Furthermore,  he  finds  that  the  confusion  of  text  is 
scarcely  explicable  if  the  Doxology  was  originally  at  the  close,  and 
thai  the  transposition  to  the  end  of  14  admits  of  no  natural  explana- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  the  force  of  Zahn's 
reasoning,  and  we  must  admit  that  even  the  most  enlightened  ultra- 
conservatism  finds  the  Doxology  in  its  final  (wsition  impossible  to 
comprehend. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Zahn's  positive  arguments  for  the  other  (re- 
tired) position,  we  cannot  suppress  a  smile.  He  thinks  he  discerns 
in  this  inflated,  ecclesiastical  torso  of  a  sentence  a  full  preparation 
for  the  following  thirteen  verses,  and  a  wide-sweeping  retrospect  of 
the  preceding  chapters.  These  allusions  to  the  past  and  hints  of  the 
fijture  are  of  the  finest,  subtlest,  and  most  covert  type,  so  exceedingly 
recondite  and  cautiously  veiled  that  only  Hofmann  and  Zahn  have 
been  able  to  delect  them.  Thiis  he  finds  in  t^  Swu/h'itu  i/jSs  oTjjpi- 
(ai  ( 1 6'-'')  a  delicate  finger  pointing  back  to  ot^mi,  araOriatTai,  Svrortl 
o  KvpuK  cTT^iTOi  auTDv^of  coursc  I  Fof  do  not  s/ani/  and  stablish 
begin  with  the  same  triplet  of  letters,  staf  And  how  visibly  does 
SiTva/ifwii  in  the  Doxology  stand  .is  a  daysman  with  outstretched  arms 
of  mediation  between  SutotiT  in  14*  and  Suvurm'  in  15'  !  How  impos- 
sible to  make  any  one  of  these  three  stand  without  the  support  of  the 
Other  twain  !  Moreover,  it  ts  blindingly  clear  that  n^pvyfia  'lijcroiJ  is 
the  necessary  logical  precursor  of  the  historical  (! )  details  of  is*', 
while  "  the  very  surprising  Sin  rt  ypa^w/  irpo^ijnKiuv  "  is  the  proper 
anticipation  of  is'*""  ! 

Meantime,  however,  Zahn  has  failed  to  perceive  the  fact  that  the 
address  in  the  Doxology  seems  to  be  to  the  Weak,  who  need  to  be 
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"stablished,"  while  both  in  14'^"  and  in  15'  it  is  to  the  Strong,  How 
improbable  that  Paul  would  turn  abruptly  away  from  the  Able  to  the 
Unable  and  then  turn  with  equal  abruptness  back  to  the  Able  again  ! 

Hofraann  was  far  bolder  and  more  thorough- going.     He  found  it 
imperative  to  connect  riu  Suw^tViu  and  (inv^f  cro<^u  $t^  directly  with 
o'JKiXoii.cv,  so  as  to  obtain  such  a  structure  as  this  :  "  Now  to  him  that 
is  able  lo  stablish  you  accoriiing  to  my  gospel  and  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  has 
been  kept  in  silence  through  times  eternal,  but  now  is  tnanifestedj 
and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  command. 
of  the  Eternal  God,  is  made  known  unto  all  the  nations  unto  obe*! 
dience  of  faith;    to  the    only  wise  God,  through   Jesus  Christ,  tCL-J 
whom  be  the  glory  forever.  Amen !  _  we  owe  it,  we  that  are  ableJ^ 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  unable  and  not  to  please  ourselves.'T^ 
With  justice  Zahn  recoils  before  ihh  "  itngfAarrr/u/irs  Sa/sgM/df.'^ 
But  Hofmann's  reasoning  is  far  more  stringent  ihan  Zahn's. 
shows  that  these  verses  are  no  "  Uoxology,"  that  the  common  inters 
pretation  assumes  the  "wholly  impossible,"  grammatically  and  aclu-d 
ally,  as  well  as  the  "incredible"  (thai  the  Apostle  should  close  I 
Doxology  to  God  with  a  Doxology  to  Christ),  anil  that  the  aberration  I 
in  syntax  commonly  allowed  is  "unthinkable"  {Die  Beilige  Schri^\ 
N.T.,  iii.  pp.  577-582).     Nevertheless,  the  syntactic  monster  that  T 
Hofmann  has  formed  is  certainly  nothing  but  a  chimera. 

We  must  admit  the  strength  of  the  arguments  brought  by  both  J 
critics  against  the  possibility  of  understanding  these  verses  at  thel 
close  of  16;  but  this  strength  is  merely  negative, — it  helps  not  tberfl 
least  to  comprehend  them  at  the  end  of  14.     On  the  contrary,  evenf 
Hofmann  admits  that,  as  a  Doxology,  they  are  "  nothweniiig  an  liieser  \ 
StelU  unangentesscn"  and  finds  the  "  Zit^ammen/iiing  unkidlick  durck 
lie  unterbrothen"     So  he  would  account  for  their  transposition  to 
the  end  of  the  Epistle,  and  hence  he  is  forced  to  treat  ihem  as  "  no 
Doxology."     Later,  though  not  abler,  expositors  despair  of  making 
these  verses  intelligible  where  Hofmann  and  Zahn  find  it  necessary 
to  place  them,  but  they  make  scarcely  any  effort  to  break  the  force 
of  the  negations  of  these  great  masters. 

What,  then,  must  we  aflirm  as  clearly  made  out  through  this  con- 
troversy? So  much  at  least:  that  either  position  of  the  Doxology 
is  surprising,  unnatural,  bewildering,  and  not  to  be  vindicated  save 
by  the  utmost  reach  of  subtlety.  Even  as  the  case  now  stands,  then, 
it  may  be  closed  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Doxology,  unless 
we  are  to  reverse  all  the  accepted  canons  of  criticism  ;  for  a  passage 
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that  fluctuates  in  position,  that  is  repeated  in  some  manuscripts  and 
omitted  in  others,  tliat  surprises  and  perplexes  equally  by  its  matter 
and  its  manner,  thai  is  incomplete  in  its  grammatical  structure,  and 
thai  is  declared  by  the  greatest  cooseriative  exegetes  to  fit  in  neither 
context,  —  such  a  passage  has  nothing  to  recommend  and  evenihing 
to  oppose  its  claims  to  be  genuine. 

Before  we  can  further  advance  the  argument,  we  must  raise  the 
question.  What  was  the  earlier  position  of  the  Doxology?  As  is  well 
known,  the  authoritative  editors  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle, 
though  Griesbach  put  it  after  14".  This  they  do  on  the  authority  of 
the  great  Uncials  KBCD,  a  few  cursives,  versions,  and  Fathers,  but 
it  ia  especially  the  weighty  Alexandrines'  KDC  that  turn  the  scale. 
r  A||ainst  such  authority  the  later  Uncials,  the  17a  Minuscnles,  the 
P'.WadoDS,  the  Fathers,  plead  in  vain.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  such 
as  Griesbach,  Hofmann,  and  Zahn  are  unconvinced.  Have 
they  any  good  reason? 

In  answer  we  observe  first  that  the  antiquity  of  K  and  B  counts 
hardly  anything  in  this  matter.  For  they  take  us  back  sc.ircely 
further  than  a.u.  400,  whereas  the  varying  position  of  the  Doxology 
is  proved  for  at  least  a.  hundred  and  seventy  years  earlier.  Origen 
tells  us  that  he  found  it  "  in  nonnulUs  codkibus  "  after  "  whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  "  ;  "  alii  vero  codices  in  fine  id,  ut  tiune  est  fiosi- 
turn,  continent."  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  double  position  was 
held  for  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the  date 
of  K  or  B;  hence,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned,  their  testimony  is 
neither  more  nor  less  weighty  than  that  of  many  other  mss.  They 
were  copied  from  rass.  that  contained  this  Doxology  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  ;  the  cursives  and  L  were  copied  from  mss.  that  contained 
it  before  15,  If  the  double  position  could  not  be  traced  back  beyond 
A.D.  400,  the  testimony  of  X  and  B  would  be  invaluable  as  the  oldest 
testimony,  and  might  be  accepted  as  raising  at  least  a  probability  that 
the  other  position  w.as  taken  later.  But  as  it  was  certainly  taken 
earlier,  the  agreement  of  the  Alexandrines  has  not  that  significance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  minus- 
cules proves  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  position  of  the  Doxology 
before  15,  so  that  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  diplomatic  evi- 
dence up  to  this  point  at  least  does  not  incline  toward  the  Vatican 
reading.  On  its  face  it  favors  the  Antiochian  reading,  and  a  fair 
interpretation  of  Origen-Rufinus  does  likewise.  For  when  he  says, 
'  Not,  of  course,  necesiacily  written  in  Alexandria,  but  under  her  influence, 
reflecting  her  Ihoughl  and  culture. 
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"  But  Other  codices  contain  it  at  the  end,  as  it  is  now  placed," 
word  now  (nunc)  unavoidably  suggests  an  opposition  to  an  implied 
//ten,  at  some  earlier  date,  at  which  it  was  nc/  placed  as  it  is  noii;. 
This  inference  may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  is  certainly  the  only  natu- 
ral one.  Moreover,  it  is  corroborated  by  the  further  reflection  thai 
Origen  could  not  have  meant  that  nao  it  was  placed  cn/y  at  the  end, 
whereas  formerly  it  was  placed  diversely ;  for  the  position  at  the  end 
never  became  nearly  universally  recognized,  and  countless  authorities 
later  than  Origen  place  it  before  15, 

These  considerations  are  by  no  means  weakened,  but  are  rather 
strengthened,  if  we  ascribe  the  words  "r/f  nunc  (st  fasitum  "  not  to 
Origen  at  all,  but  to  Rufinus  (a.d.  380).  For  that  is  near  the  date 
of  the  great  .\lex3ndrian  uncials,  which  do  place  the  Doxology  at  the 
end.  Now  Origen  wjs  himself  an  Alexandrian,  and  nothing  seems 
more  natural  than  lo  understand  that  he  (or  Rufinus)  was  speaking 
of  the  text  as  it  was  coming  to  lie  established  in  Alexandria,  in  diver- 
gence from  an  elder  text  which  placed  the  Doxology  at  the  close  of 
14  and  furnished  the  archetype  lo  I.  and  the  countless  cursives. 

But  even  if  this  scale  of  co<!ical  evidence  were  level  or  tipped 
toward  the  advanced  position  of  the  Doxology,  it  would  turn  heavily 
to  the  other  side  on  throwing  the  versions  into  the  balance.  The 
Arabic,  the  Coptic,  the  ^Cthiopian,  one  and  all  show  the  Alexandrian 
preference,  which  favored  the  Doxology  ai  the  end  on  grounds  of 
mere  propriety.  Their  testimony  illustrates  merely  the  influence 
of  Alexandria  on  the  construction  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  does 
not  take  us  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  her  dominance.  So,  too, 
the  Fathers  Clement  and  Origen  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  while  Hieronyraus,  in  his  Vulgale  as  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, is  often  hardly  more  than  an  echo  of  the  latter.  Hence 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  this  testimony  is  found  in  the  Egyptian 
capital ;  there  the  idea  of  placing  the  Doxology  at  the  end  found, 
if  not  its  cradle,  at  least  its  home,  and  thence  it  radiated  over  Chris- 
tendom. We  readily  grant  this  Alexandrian  tradition  its  claims  to 
superior  intelligence,  but  this  implies  not  so  much  its  originality  as 
the  contrary, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  versions  under  II  indicate  a  widespread 
prevalence  of  the  olher  position  of  the  Doxology,  East,  North,  and 
West,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  single  source.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  is  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  (made  A.n.  508,  revised 
by  Thomas  of  Heraklea,  a.d.  616,  at  Alexandria,  "by  aid  of  a  (or  3) 
e  Greek  mss.  in  the  monastery  of  the  Antonians  ").     This  cir- 
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cumsUnce  is  important,  because  it  records  a  deliberate  judgment  at 
an  early  date  by  cum]>etent  authority  against  the  Alexandrines  in 
Alexandria  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  this  version  is  the  "abject 
slave  "  of  the  mss.,  the  most  servile  extant,  continually  changing  the 
Peshitto  to  conform  to  the  Greek,  often  ludicrously,  and  for  this  very 
reason  of  absolute  auihority  as  to  the  form  of  the  early  Greek  mss. 
from  which  it  was  made. 

The  testimony  of  the  older  Latin*  versions  is  so  important  and  so 
complicateil  as  to  call  for  distinct  treatment.  Of  these  it  is  now 
common  to  distinguish  three  successive  types:  the  African,  the 
European  (called  "Communis"  by  Zimmer),  and  the  Italic,  The 
first  exists  for  us  only  in  the  citations  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and 
is  hence  unavailable  for  the  present  discussion,  since  neither  cites 
either  of  the  two  contested  chapters.  The  second  seems  best  repre- 
sented by  d,  g,  and  the  citations  of  .\mbrosiaster  and  Victorinus.  The 
third  appears  in  the  Itala  of  Augustine. 

The  oldest  documentary  evidence  concerning  "Communis"  seems 
to  be  found  in  the  Breves  (called  also  Brevis  Epistola,  Capilula 
Tituli),  or  chapters  of  the  ancient  capitulation  of  Romans,  a  list  of 
which  is  often  prefixed  with  summaries  of  their  contents  to  the  text 
of  the  Epistle.  These  Breves  are  found  thus  far  only  in  mss.  of  the 
Vulgate,  but  are  themselves  based  not  on  the  Vulgate,  but  on  much 
older  versions,  as  is  admitted,  being  proved  in  various  ways  that  need 
here  no  repetition.  They  had,  in  fact,  a  long  history  behind  them 
before  they  entered  the  Vulgate  mss.,  and  had  suffered  many  thing;! 
at  the  hands  of  time.  The  oldest  ms.  that  preser\'es  them  entire  is 
the  Codex  Amiatinus,  The  Codex  Fuldensis  contains  two  quite  differ- 
ercnl  Breves,  the  second  corresponding  to  the  Araiatinian,  but  only 
half  preserved.  Corssen  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Amiatinian  Breves  correspond  often  to  the  sections  in  D  and  some- 
times in  F,  but  he  deals  only  with  the  number  of  the  chapters  (in 
Romans)  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  text,  and  neglects  the  con- 
tents. The  agreement  of  number  and  content  is  not  always  exact ; 
the  catalogue  of  Thomasius  shows  that  in  different  mss.  the  numbers 
arc  attached  somewhat  differently  — an  evidence  of  the  great  age 
of  these  Breves,  for  it  is  time  that  has  brought  about  such  disloca- 

'  The  following  account  of  the  Old-Lalin  versions  is  Uigely  in  abridgment  of 
the  diicuaaion  in  Kiggentracb's  article  un  Ibc  Doiology,  in  .Viae  Jalfbuchtr  f&r 
Dtttttekt  Thielogii,  I.  1892,  pp,  530-558.  That  the  conclusions  here  reached  arc 
directly  opposed  to  Riggenbach's  results  is  believed  to  justi^  *o  much  repro- 
duction. 
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tions.  Bui,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  too  many  details,  the  impc 
point  is  tills  :  The  whole  number  of  chapters  in  the  Codex  Amiatinus 
of  Romans  is  LI ;  Capituium  L  reads  thus  ;  '  De  periciilo  conlrislanU 
fratrem  suum  esca  sua,  ei  quod  non  sit  regnuni  dei  esca  et  folus  sed  J 
iustitia  et  pax  et  gauiiium  in  spiritu  sanclo.'  Here  the  reference  to 
Rom.  14"  "  is  unmistakable,  but  the  following  verses  """  may  very 
well  have  been  included,  since  the  Capituium  does  not  in  general 
give  the  full  content,  but  only  the  main  features.  The  last  Capituium 
(LI)  reads  ;  "ZJe  mysterio  domini  ante  passionem  in  sikntto  habito 
post  passianem  vera  ipsius  revelato."  L'ndoubtedly  ihis  must  refer 
to  16",  though  the  specifications  ante  passionem  and  post  passionem 
may  point  to  a  text  slightly  different  from  any  that  we  know  ;  or  the 
first  may  possibly  have  crept  in  from  Cap.  9  of  Ephesians  :  "  De  mys- 
terio  doinini  quod  ante  passionem  .  .  .  ."  Herewith  then  is  proved 
that  in  the  text,  certainly  a  very  ancient  one,  that  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  Amiatinian  Breves,  the  Doxology  was  placed  immediately 
after  r4''. 

Of  course,  many  attempts  are  made  to  escape  this  conclusion. 
It  is  objected  that  in  the  Amiatinian  text  the  number  LI  is  placed 
opposite  15*  and  not  immediately  after  14";  but  similar  shght  dis- 
placements are  common  and  tell  nothing  against  the  plain  indication 
of  the  contents.  It  is  surmised  that  originally  other  Capitula  stood 
between  L  and  LI  but  have  fallen  out,  —  an  utterly  baseless  conjec- 
ture. Or  it  is  imagined  that  the  capilulator  neglected  chapters  15 
and  16  as  unimportant,  and  passed  over  at  once  to  the  Doxology, 
le^'^.  Another  vain  imagining ;  for  15  in  any  case  is  far  from  be- 
ing negligible,  but  is  personally,  historically,  and  dogmatically  of  the 
weightiest  import.  What  an  untutored  fancy,  that  a  third-century 
cataloguer  could  regard  any  part  of  Paul's  Epistles  as  negligible  or 
unworthy  of  his  attention  ! 

Moreover,  there  are  three  mss.  thus  far  known  that  do  contain 
additional  chapters.  One  of  these  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  28107,  ^-i"-  "^7) 
leaves  out  LI  and  adds  nine  others,  the  last  referring  10  Rom.  16"* 
{Sa/ttta/io  tinwthei  et  caterorum  eliam  et  ipsius  paiili  qui  epistolam  in 
domino  se  seripsisse  dicit),  where  it  is  noteworthy  that  pauli  is  boldly 
put  for  tertii.  This  complement  is  clearly  ihe  woric  of  a  later  Hand 
(as  Riggenbach  points  out),  (he  Ijtin  bdng  much  better  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  Breves  and  dependent  wholly  on  the  Vulgate.  The 
second  capitulation  (Brit.  Mus.,  Reg.  i.  E.  VHI,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury 1,  not  Amiatinian  but  based  on  the  Amiatinian,  has  only  twenty- 
nine    chapters;    the   Amiatinian    LI   is  broken  up  into  XXVI  and 
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XXVII,  while  XXVin  (Obsecratio  pauli  ad  domiiium  ul  liberttur 
ab  infidelibus)  refers  to  XV,  and  the  last,  XXIX  (Salutatio  pauli  ad 
fralres),  to  XVI.  The  third  (B.  5.  i.Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  twelfth  cen- 
tury) combines  two  early  Amiatinian  chapters  into  one,  so  that  L  is : 
'  De  myslerw,  etc' ;  it  then  adds 

LI :  Obsecratio  pauli  ad  dominuin,  tte. 

LII:  Salulatio  pauli  ad  fratrei. 

The  reader  will  ask  no  proof  thai  the  two  added  capitula  proceed 
in  both  cases  from  a  later  hand.  The  brief  and  perfunctory  way  in 
which  chapters  of  widely  varying  contents  are  lumped  together  in  a 
few  words  is  sufficient  indication.  Herewith  is  refuted  the  theory 
of  Riggenbach  (p.  544)  that  some  ignorant  scribe,  copying  the 
Breves  from  an  old  Latin  ras.  into  a  Vulgate  ms.,  may  have  omitted 
the  Capitulation  after  the  Doxology,  because  in  the  Vulgate  he  read 
the  Doxology  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  ! 

The  Amiatinian  testimony  is  further  strengthened  by  that  of  the 
concordance  given  by  VezKosi  as  found  in  a  ms,  in  the  Mnrbach 
Monastery,  bearing  the  title, '  De  his  qua  aliquid  epislolis  repetit  et  ali- 
gualirs  contprehendit.'  Following  the  analogy  of  Priscillian,  Riggen- 
bach prefers  the  name  "  Canones  Miirbacenses."  These  "  Canons  " 
are  based  on  the  Amiatinian  Breves,  and  the  four  consecuiives  XL, 
XLI,  XLII,  XLIII,  the  last  that  refer  to  Romans,  make  it  plain  that 
LI  refers  to  (he  Doxology  and  that  this  latter  followed  immediately 
upon  14"^.  For  we  read,  XLII :  '  Quod  ngnum  Dei  non  sit  esca  el 
potus,  ad  Rom.  L,  ad  Cor.  prima  XL'  XLIII:  ' D^  abscondilo 
Sacramento  a  saculo,  ad  Rom.  LI,  ad  Eph.  IX,  ad  Col.  Ill,  ad  Tit. 
I,  ad Hebr.  II'  Here  the  Latin  sacramento  has  displaced  the  Greek 
fnysterio,  but  the  reference  to  the  Doxology  is  indubitable. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  An  Old-Latin  codex  Carolinus  (gue), 
edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Anecdota  sacra  et  pro/ana,  contains  in 
parallel  columns  an  Old-Latin  and  a  Gothic  version,  the  former 
nearly  related  to  d  and  g.  Only  four  leaves  of  Romans  are  pre- 
served, containing  ii™-i2\  i2"-i3',  14''",  is'"".  Plainly  a  leaf  (or 
two  pages)  has  fallen  out  between  14"  and  15',  inclusive.  An  easy 
reckoning  shows  both  for  the  Gothic  (Hort)  and  for  the  Latin  (Rig- 
genbach) that  the  missing  verses,  including  the  Doxology,  would  fill 
out  two  pages  exactly,  while  without  the  Doxology  there  would  be 
too  much  for  one  page  and  not  enough  for  two.  Either  both  Gothic 
and  Old  latin  contained  the  Doxology  here  between  14  and  15,  or 
or  both  left  a  space  for  it.     Another  fragment  (Codex  Ambrosi- 
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anus)  proves  that  the  Gothic  text  ended  with  Rom.  16",  thus :  Ansts 
fraujins  unsaris  Jesuis  Xristaus  mi/>  ahmin  izvaramma.  Amen, 
Du  Rumonim  ustauh,  Du  Rumonim  melif>  ist  us  Kaurinpon? 
Herewith,  then,  it  is  not  indeed  proved,  but  rendered  highly  proba- 
ble, that  the  Old  Latin  as  given  in  this  Codex  Carolinus  contained 
the  Doxology  before  15^ 

Another  fragment  of  thirty-one  pages,  from  the  Biblioteca  capito- 
lare  of  Monza,  designated  by  I.f,  written  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after  a.d.  900,  closes  thus :  Gratia  domini  nostri  ihesu  chrisH  cum 
omnibus  vobis :  amen.  Explicit  ad  romanos.  —  The  Doxology  was 
not,  then,  at  the  close  in  this  ms.  Was  it  before  15*?  A  quaternion, 
from  io*-i5^°,  has  been  torn  away,  but  enough  of  the  edges  remains 
to  show  that  pages  25  and  26  of  Romans  began  with  12^  and  13^ 
Page  27  began  on  the  left  with 

domino  m  .  . 
sum  .  .  . 
vcni  .  .  . 
T 

which  Varisco  completes  into  Rom.  I4^  Page  28  began  on  the 
right  with 

ne  au 

.         .         .         bur 

uan 
la 

The  ,  ,  .  ne  au  suggests  omne  autem  quod  .  .  . ;  the  bur  may  be 
for  bar  in  roborare  (instead  of  confirmare)  \  the  uati  seems  to  repre- 
sent euatigclium ;  the  A/,  rrcelationcm,  A  text  somewhat  different 
from  any  we  know  seems  to  be  thus  dimly  shadow^ed  forth,  but  noth- 
ing like  these  syllables  can  be  found  near  the  beginning  of  15,  and 
the  Received  Text  from  14^  to  15^"  would  not  nearly  fill  out  pages 
27,  28  in  this  fragment.  We  may  confidently  conclude,  then,  with 
Riggenbach  that  this  ms.  had  a  version  of  the  Doxology  before  15^ 
This  Codex  Modiciensis  is  a  Vulgate,  but  mixed,  and  seems  to  repre- 
sent an  older  form,  much  like  d  and  g. 

Much  stronger  is  the  testimony  of  the  Codex  Bobbiensis  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  now  in  Milan  and  marked  E  26  iiif.     This 

•  According  to  Moritz  Heyne,  1874. 


I  Dui  woy 

^^H        theie  was 
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ms.,  also  Vulgate  in  the  main,  leans  still  more  notably  toward  d  and  g, 
and  seems  to  represent  a  still  earlier  tradition.  The  noteworthy  fact 
is  that  it  does  not  contain  the  Doxohgy  at  alt.  Hereby,  then,  our 
subsequent  conclusion  with  respect  to  DdGgF  is  greatly  strengthened. 
Since  it  is  thus  decisively  proved  that  some  Old  Latin  versions  did 
not  contain  the  Doxotogy,  there  remains  no  reason  at  ail  for  insisting, 
against  all  appearances,  that  d  or  D  did  contain  it. 

When,  now,  we  come  to  the  Itala  (and  Vulgale),  the  testimony  is 
very  scanty.  In  the  Paulines  only  a  single  ms.  of  fragments  (the  Frei- 
singer)  of  the  Itala  has  been  preserved  (denoted  by  r,  of  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  edited  by  Ziegler).  This  contains  Rom.  i4"'-i5'^,  without 
the  Doxology,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  the  Doxology  did  not  appear 
before  15'.  The  fragment  is  on  the  two  pages  of  the  17th  folio;  also 
J  Cor.  begins  on  the  first  page  of  the  aoth  folio  ;  hence  from  15"  to 
the  close  must  have  occupied  two  folios,  the  18th  and  19th,  or  four 
pages.  An  easy  calculation  shows  that  these  four  pages  would  be 
just  enough  for  15"  to  16^,  the  subscription  to  Romans,  and  the  title 
to  I  Cor.,  but  not  enough  for  the  Dosology.  Even  if  we  suppose 
V."  omitted,  which  is  possible,  there  would  still  rot  be  space  enough 
for  the  Doxology,  the  subscription  for  Romans,  and  the  superscription 
for  I  Cor.  But  if  we  suppose  both  v,"  omitted  and  the  Corinthian 
superscription  also  omitted,  then  there  might  be  found  space  for  the 
Doxology.  Either,  then,  the  Doxology  was  entirely  wanting  in  this 
ms.,  or  else  both  v,"  and  the  Corimhian  superscription  were  want- 
ing. The  absence  of  this  last  is  very  unlikely.  True,  there  is  a 
precedent  in  Dd,  but  we  shall  see  that  it  testifies  not  to  the  presence, 
but  to  the  absence,  of  the  Doxology  in  the  mater  of  Dd.  It  is  not 
enough  to  reply  that  the  superscription  to  2  Cor.  is  wanting  for  lack 
of  space  under  the  subscription  to  1  Cor.,  and  is  not  made  good  on 
the  next  page,  for  both  these  Epistles  were  to  Corinthians,  and  were 
not  always  kept  apart  as  First  and  Second  in  the  ancient  mind,  but 
were  thought  as  one.  While  then  we  cannot  be  sure,  yet  the  scale 
of  probability  seems  to  nod  toward  the  supposition  that  the  Etoxology 
was  never  present  in  this  Itala  ms. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Augustine  prefers  the  Itala  and  cites  the 
Doxology,  but  from  what  position  we  cannot  say;  Ambrosiaster 
(fourth  century)  reads  tl  at  the  close  of  16. 

Il  is  said  by  Riggenbach  that  Hieronymiis  would  not  have  placed 
the  Doxology  at  the  end  unless  the  prevailing  Itala  had  it  there. 
why?  This  position  is  undoubtedly  far  preferable,  and  since 
there  was  certainly  a  divided  testimony  it  was  left  open  to  Hierony- 
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mus,  without  offence,  to  place  it  where  it  seemed  least  out  of  place. 
For  this  the  learned  Alexandrian  tradition  was  sufficient  warrant.* 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  situation  as  it  concerns  the  Latin  versions 
thus : 

African :       Tertullian  and  Cyprian   the  witnesses ;    neither  quotes 

from  15  and  16. 
European:  The  Amiatinian  Breves,  based  on  some  lost  but  very 

ancient  Latin  text,  supported  by  the  Canones  Murba- 
censes,  place  the  Doxology  before  15^  and  omit  15 
and  16. 

The  Codex  Carolinus  probably  had  in  either  Latin  or 
Gothic  column  or  both  the  Doxology  or  space  for  it 
before  15^ 

The  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  closes  with  the  Benediction,  16^, 
without  the  Doxology. 

The  Codex  Modiciensis  almost  certainly  placed  the  Dox- 
ology before  15^ 

The  Codex  Bobbiensis  did  not  contain  the  Doxology 
at  all. 
Italic :  The  Freisinger  ms.,  r,  certainly  did  not  contain  the  Dox- 

ology before  15^  and  most  probably  not  after  i6®^**\ 

Augustine's  evidence  does  not  touch  the  position  of  the 
Doxology ;  Ambrosiaster  testifies  to  its  position  after 
ch.  16. 

In  the  presence  of  this  evidence  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  oldest  and  most  widely  recognized  position  of 
the  Doxology  in  the  Latin  versions  was  immediately  after  14^.  Also 
the  Gothic  version  certainly  did  not  have  the  Doxology  at  the  close 
of  the  Epistle.  This  witness  of  the  versions  is  exceeding  strong.  The 
Gothic  dates  from  about  a.d.  350  ;  the  Latin  versions  are  of  unknown 
antiquity,  but  even  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  which  displaced  them, 
dates  back  to  a.d.  383  ;  they  must  have  been  a  century,  it  may  be 
nearly  two  centuries,  older.  At  such  a  remote  epoch  the  position 
of  the  Doxology  before  15^  was  firmly  established  and  widely  recog- 
nized. Unless  every  indication  misleads,  the  movement  was  away 
from  this  location  toward  the  end  of  the  E])istle.     A  plain  trace  of 

*  After  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  join  sharp  issue  as  to  how  the  Latin  texts  read  in 
the  days  of  Hieronymus  ;  because,  in  his  oft-cjuoted  phrase,  "  i/itot  mc/tris  tot 
exemplar ia^''  The  most  we  can  establish  concerns  particular  mss.,  and  these 
were  at  no  time  perhaps  a  unit  in  their  witness. 


I "I 
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this  movement  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Iriiingual  minuscule  log  of 
the  eleventh  teniury  or  later.  Here  the  Doxology  appears  in  Greek 
at  the  dose  of  14,  but  in  Latin  at  the  close  of  16 ;  however,  a  later 
hand  has  also  inserted  it  after  14^.  This  insertion  may  have  been 
made  in  order  to  conform  the  Latin  to  the  Greek ;  but  it  shows  both 
how  careful  were  the  scribes  that  nothing  should  be  lost  and  also  ihat 
the  original  Greek  ras.  in  possession  of  the  scribe  had  the  Doxology 
in  its  earlier  position. 

In  llie  light  of  these  facts,  how  shall  we  judge  the  statement  of 
Riggenbach,  that  all  the  oldest  Greek  mss.  placed  the  Doxology  at 
the  end  ?  True,  even  Lucht  lends  sanction  to  this  dictum,  but  it  is 
plain  that  by  "  all  "  they  can  mean  nothing  but  KBC.  For  D's  wit- 
ness will  be  proved  to  be  against  the  Doxology  in  either  position,  as 
also  that  of  F  and  G,  and  their  ancient  original ;  while  A,  P,  and  1 7 
(as  good  as  an  uncial)  annul  their  own  witness  by  placing  the  Dox- 
ology in  b  .lh  positions.  The  case  stands,  then,  KBC  against  DFGL, 
The  weight  of  the  trio  is  certainly  great,  but  they  represent  after  all 
only  the  one  Alexandrian  tradition,  whereas  the  range  of  the  four  is 
far  greater.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  that  in  the  mere  matter 
of  unciab  there  is  much  to  choose  between  ihe  two  groups;  but 
when  the  testimony  of  the  versions  is  considered  along  with  the 
internal  probabilities,  the  scale  turns  unmistakably  against  the  Alex- 
andrines. All  their  support,  both  in  the  versions  (except  perhaps 
Feshitto)  and  in  the  Fathers,  is  practically  geographically  one.  The 
case,  then,  is  narrowed  down  to  this  :  The  Alexandrine  tradition,  and 
no  other  independent  authority,  places  the  Doxology  at  the  close. 
But  the  head  of  this  tradition  is  Origen,  and  Origen  himself  admits 
that  he  fonnd  it  placed  variously,  and  implies  apparently  that  the 
Other  position,  before  15',  was  the  earlier.  If  we  can  estimate  at  all 
the  weight  of  evidence,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question  but  that 
Zahn  is  right  in  preferring  this,  the  retired  position. 

An  interesting  and  important  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  will 
be  found  in  the  study  of  the  Benediction,  v.**.  It  is  wanting  in 
KABC,  a  few  cursives,  the  Coptic,  important  Vulgate  mss.,  perhaps 
in  the  text  of  Origen.  Of  course,  then,  it  is  rejected  by  Westcoll 
and  Hort  and  Tischendorf  as  a  doublet  of  16^.  Nevertheless,  Zahn 
rightly  regards  the  witness  in  its  favor  as  "gans  ulieru<ii-geni/"  .- 
DFGL,  nearly  all  cursives,  the  Antiochian  interpreters,  Gothic  and 
Phtloxenian  versions,  many  Vulgate  mss.,  Pelagius;  also  (as  after 
6*^)  P,  a  few  cursives,  Peshitto,  Armenian,  Ambrosiaster.  In  a 
word,  the  Alexandrian  tradition  calls  for  rejection,  all  else  for  reten- 
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tion.  Of  course,  two  hypotheses  are  here  possible :  (a)  that  this 
V.®*  was  inserted  when  the  Doxology  was  removed  back  to  15^  to 
supply  a  formal  ending  to  the  Epistle ;  (d)  that  it  was  omitted  when 
the  Doxology  was  transferred  forward  from  its  earlier  position  before 
15*  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  but  in 
fact  disturbing,  the  Doxology  itself  now  furnishing  the  fitting  close. 
Which  hypothesis  shall  we  prefer  ? 

We  hold  firmly  that  in  general  a  strong  presumption  favors  the 
shorter  text :  omissions  are  in  most  cases  far  less  likely  than  inser- 
tions. In  this  instance,  however,  a  number  of  circumstances  seem 
to  render  our  second  supposition  more  probable  than  the  first. 

(i)  If  this  Benediction  were  inserted  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Doxology  removed  to  14®,  since  this  insertion  has  taken  place  in  an 
immense  number  of  mss.  and  versions  representing  the  most  far-spread 
traditions,  —  in  fact,  the  whole  circuit  of  Christendom,  Alexandria 
and  its  dependencies  excepted,  —  it  seems  strange  that  precisely  the 
same  form  should  everywhere  have  been  used  when  there  were  many 
forms  to  choose  from.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  so  many  widely  sepa- 
rated and  broadly  diverse  mss.  and  versions.  East  and  West,  should 
have  sprung  from  a  single  original  after  the  year,  say,  200,  and  still 
more  unlikely  that  independent  interpolators  should  agree  so  per- 
fectly.* 

(2)  The  position  of  the  Benediction  after  16^,  which  is  very 
respectably  attested,  is  not  at  all  explained  by  the  hypothesis  (a)  of 
insertion.  Of  course,  we  can  devise  some  other  supposition,  and 
combine  the  two ;  but  such  a  massing  of  hypotheses  is  always 
repulsive. 

(3)  If  our  argument  (pp.  151-160)  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
Dd  Doxology  be  sound,  then  the  case  appears  well-nigh  decided 
against  the  Doxology;  but  if  not,  if  the  apologists  be  correct,  then 
the  presence  of  this  v.-^  in  Dd,  along  with  vv/-^-'^,  makes  very  strongly 
against  the  hy])othesis  (a)  that  the  Benediction  (y.^*)  was  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  Doxology. 

(4)  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  similar  case  of  f. 

(5)  The  authorities  that  place  the  Doxology  before  15^  all  give 
the  shorter  form  €i?  tov^  atwm? ;  only  those  that  place  it  after  16^ 
give  the  longer  form  m  tov<:  aiwm?  twv  aiwvMv.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Tujv  ai(DV(Dv  should  be  cut  off  in  transferring  from  the  end  back  to  14^; 

^  The  Gothic  form,  "with  your  spirit"  (p.  136),  is  a  partial  exception.  This 
may  be  intentional  conformity  with  (i«il.  C*.  or  it  may  be  a  mistake  of  TTAN- 
T  UJN   for  TOYtTNC*  aided  perhaps  by  stenography. 
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□atural  that  it  should  be  added  on  transference  to  the  close 
of  the  Epistle,  to  round  off  the  whole  with  a  sonorous  phrase. 

(6)  The  two  uncials  ( AP)  that  put  the  Doxology  in  both  places,  give 
it  the  shorter  form  before  15',  the  longer  after  16^.  Now,  however, 
both  B  and  C  give  the  Doxology  in  its  shorter  form,  while  X  (and  D) 
give  it  in  the  longer  form,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle.  The  shorter 
form  is  then  far  more  strongly  attested,  and  it  is  this  form  that  belongs 
properly  and  unvaryingly  to  the  earlier  position,  after  14^.  We  see 
the  change  from  the  short  form  after  14"  to  the  long  form  after  16^ 
going  on  gradually  under  our  own  eyes.  This  last  argument  has  also 
been  driven  home  by  Zahn. 

These  difficuhies  make  it  hard  or  impossible  to  accept  the  hypothe- 
sis of  insertion  (u)  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  nor  indeed  any  other,  is 
encountered  by  the  hypothesis  of  omission  (/>). 

Does  the  scale  still  tremble  ?  If  so,  then  we  may  still  throw  into  it 
this  argument ;  //  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  transposition  0/  this 
Doxology  orer  tioo  chapters  backwards.  If  it  stood  originally  written 
by  Paul  at  the  very  close,  why  was  it  retired  to  a  distant  and  far  more 
unfitting  location?  The  ablest  conservatives,  as  Hofmann,  2^hn, 
Sanday.  and  Headlam,  admit  that  this  question  is  unanswerable.  The 
reasons  invented  by  others  are  pitiable  in  their  infirmities.  Thus, 
some  will  have  it  that  a  church  reading  lesson  closed  with  14*",  naf  Si 
(tt«  iviopria  (trriV,  that  the  ending  was  thought  to  be  too 
solemn  and  dispiriting  and  even  ill-omened,  and  that  the  Doxology 
was  thus  thrown  in  as  a  consolation  :  "  lidentur  Greed,  ne  lectio  pu- 
bliea  in  severam  sententiam  desineret,  kanc  ei  c/ausiiiam  atiexiiisse." 
Such  an  empty  conceit  as  this  of  Bengel  does  not  call  for  refutation ; 
and  yet  a  master  like  Nestle  thinks  it  the  only  explanation  worth 
mentioning,  though  he  admits  it  is  not  satisfactory  (niclit  gam 
bffriedigt).  Why  should  the  condemnation  of  unfailh  so  frighten  the 
^ithful?  What  is  there  in  the  Doxology  to  drown  the  alleged  mina- 
tory note  in  question?  Why  reach  forward  two  chapters  to  such  a 
long  and  inappropriate  Doxology,  when  so  many  words  of  comfort  lay 
■O  much  nearer  at  hand,  as  in  15",  for  example  —  a  verse  incompara- 
bly more  cheering,  and  in  every  way  more  tilting?  Why  not  change 
the  reading  lesson  itself  ?  This  pretence  is  interesting  only  as  show- 
ing the  desperation  of  critics  when  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
transposition  of  the  Doxology  from  the  close  of  the  letter. 

Another  frequent  device  of  not  less  hopeless  ingenuity  is  to  throw 
the  responsibility  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  Marcion.  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  following  Gifford,  but  running  counter  to  their  great  leader, 
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Hort,  will  have  it  that  Marcion  cut  away  15  and  16,  and  that  in 
adapting  the  Epistle  for  church  use  it  was  thought  advisable  to  omit 
these  last  chapters  as  too  personal,  and  to  make  the  break  just  where 
the  arch-heretic  had  made  it !  This  is  about  as  if  the  Pope  or  an 
ecumenical  council  should  omit  the  Epistle  of  James  from  its  church 
service  because  Luther  did  not  like  its  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works,  and  called  it  an  epistle  of  straw.  Even  if  there  had  existed 
otherwise  acceptable  reasons  for  omitting  these  chapters  from  the 
church  service,  the  very  fact  that  they  had  suffered  martyrdom  from 
Marcion  would  have  endeared  them  to  Orthodoxy,  and  any  other 
division  rather  than  that  of  the  arch-heretic  would  have  been  chosen. 
But  it  is  not  true  either  that  there  was  any  reason  for  omitting  them, 
or  that  they  were  actually  omitted  where  known  to  be  existent  in  the 
mss.  For  15^"^  are  in  no  sense  personal,  but  are  dogmatic  and 
important  and  highly  edifying ;  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  no  more 
personal  than  the  average  of  Galatians  and  Corinthians,  and  is  in 
various  parts  of  first-class  significance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  paragraph  i6^^'^.  Only  the  list  of  salutations  might  possibly  be 
omitted,  but  nothing  more.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Synaxaria 
actually  give  15^'^  for  the  seventh  Sunday,  and  i5*>^  for  Saturday 
before  the  tenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Also  an  Alexandrian  Table 
of  Lessons  \n  a  Vatican  ms.  edited  by  Zacagni  gives  Rom.  15^"^  13-19. 30-33^ 
consecutively.  This  evidence  is  fragmentary,  but  it  disposes  of  the 
fiction  that  these  chapters  would  be  felt  as  too  personal  for  public 
service  —  a  fiction  that  has  already  met  with  rejection,  as  by  Hort, 
where  it  might  have  hoped  to  find  favor. 

The  real  worth  of  all  the  attempted  explanations  of  the  backward 
transposition  of  the  Doxology  is  vividly  seen  in  this  fact :  Riggenbach 
considers  carefully  all  those  oftered  by  his  predecessors,  and  is  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  reject  them,  one  and  all,  as  entirely  insufficient ; 
he  then  devises  *"•  one  himself,  only  to  have  it  rejected  with  prompt 
decision  by  the  mighty  master  Zahn.  But  this  theory  of  Riggenbach 
deserves  examination,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  the  latest 
and  most  carefully  wrought  out,  and  represents  the  very  best  that  can 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  present  edited  position  of  the  Doxology  at 
the  end  of  the  Epistle.  What  then  does  Riggenbach  offer  for  our 
acceptance?  He  claims  that  the  matter  is,  after  all,  *'very  simple,** 
if  you  look  at  it  thus  : 

The  original  position  of  the  Doxology  was  its  present  edited  posi- 

•  Not  exactly;  his  theory  is  in  truth  little  else  than  Fritzsche's  revamped,  but 
unimproved. 
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tion  at  the  close  of  the  composition,  But  there  was  fell  a  Btrong 
desire  lo  have  this  Epistle  end,  as  all  the  others,  with  the  Benedic- 
tion. Accordingly  the  Western  copyists  uuderlook  lo  correct  the 
Apostle,  by  translating  the  Doxology  to  the  end  of  the  14th  chapter. 

Undoubtedly  this  explanation  is  quite  a^  "  simple  "  as  could  be 
desired ;  few  critics,  however,  will  be  found  simple  enough  to  accept 
it.  Of  all  explanations  yet  offered  it  seems  the  least  plausible,  the 
moit  manifestly  insufficient.  Not  the  semblance  of  proof  does  Rig- 
genbach  advance.  The  facts  he  alleges  have  no  lugical  bearing 
whatever.  Thus  he  says  the  Western  Texts  are  the  first  to  show  the 
Doxology  after  14.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  what  can  it  signify,  since 
we  know  from  Origen,  and  since  Riggenbach  himself  avows,'  that  the 
double  position  antedates  by  centuries  even  any  codical  evidence, 
Western  or  Eastern  ?  The  retired  position  of  the  Doxology  after  14 
established  itself  firmly  in  the  East,  as  at  Antioch,  where  it  prevailed 
more  completely  than  in  the  West,  and  there  is  uo  shred  of  evidence 
that  it  was  placed  there  first  by  Western  copyists. 

It  is  true,  as  Riggenbach  affirms,  that  some  Western  texts  placed 
the  Benediction  (16^)  after  the  Doxology;  but  this  gives  not  even 
the  feeblest  support  to  his  contention,  but  rather  overthrows  it,  for 
it  shows  that  if  the  objection  which  he  alleges  to  having  the  Epistle 
close  Willi  a  Doxology  was  really  felt,  the  way  to  remove  it  was  the 
simplest  and  easiest  possible  ;  namely,  to  transpose  the  Benedicdon. 
Zabn  has  of  course  perceiveil  this,  and  rightly  regards  it  as  decisive 
against  Riggenbach-  Moreover,  we  must  rememlwr  that  this  percep- 
tion by  the  copyist  of  the  irregular  (?)  position  of  the  Doxology  at 
the  close  of  the  Episile,  and  his  determination  to  improve  on  the 
Apostolic  order,  must  have  been  made  long  before  he  reached  the 
dose,  at  least  as  early  as  the  14th  chapter;  for  if  be  had  merely 
copied  down  what  lay  before  him  until  he  passed  15'  or  even  reached 
16*  it  would  have  been  too  late  to  make  the  improvement,  since  no 
space  would  have  been  left  between  14  and  15.  Whereas,  at  the 
close  he  might  easily  have  comprehended  w,"  '^^  in  a  glance,  have 


'  RiEE=nl«ifh  admits  the  dilplaremtnt  of  Ihe  Doxology  fir  anledalei  all  extant 
mis,,  reaching  back,  he  imagines,  lo  the  beginning  of  the  lecond  century,  nearly 
■  hundred  years  before  the  Doxology  was  prohably  written !  This  adaliHion, 
however  extravagant,  is  yet  invaluable  ;  for  if  th;  Doxology  was  lianiposed  over 
two  centuries  before  K  or  B  or  C  wa>  written,  how  is  it  possible  to  know,  or  wh«t 
ijght  have  we  to  presume,  thai  they  have  pieserved  the  original  position?  And 
yet  Riggenhach's  etaborale  irguiDent  rests  with  all  its  weight  upon  the  testimony 
of  these  mss.  1 
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felt  ihe  ineptness  if  there  was  any,  and  have  made  the  transposBi^^ 
if  deemed  best.  Or  still  more  simply,  if  a  Benediction  really  seemed 
necessary  at  the  close,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  or  more  natu- 
ral than  to  add  the  words  'H  xiV"  1^^  v/tuiv,  which  would  have  solved 
the  whole  difficulty,  as  in  Colossians  and  i,  2  Timothy.  To  transpose 
a  Doxology  back  two  chapters  in  order  to  bring  the  Benediction  last,  , 
seems  unnatural  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  like  hfting  an 
anvil  to  crush  a  gnat ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  space  between  14 
and  15  was  already  closed  up,  it  seems  almost  impossible. 

This  last  objection  falls  with  decisive  weight  against  every  attempted 
explanation  of  the  transfer  of  the  Doxology  backward  two  chapters. 
Besides  all  else,  such  a  transfer  presumed  a  foresight  in  the  scribe 
that  is  not  easily  credible.  Furthermore,  why  did  he  throw  it  back 
to  this  point  rather  than  to  some  other?  Rrggenbach  says  because 
between  14''  and  15'  there  is  an  "  um'trkettnbarcr  Abschnitt."  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  15th  chapter  continues,  or  at  least  is  meant  to 
continue,  the  general  subject  of  the  immediately  foregoing,  the  for- 
bearance of  the  strong  toward  the  weak.  Several  other  points  of 
insertion  in  15  and  16  (as  16"^  """)  would  do  at  least  as  well.  Still 
again,  such  a  transposition  is  without  any  parallel  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Riggenbach  can  find  none,  though  he  seek  for  it  diligently. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  everything  against  this  latest  and  most 
learned  explanation,  and  nothing  whatever  in  its  favor  but  the  confi- 
dent assurance  of  its  author.  We  should  not  have  dwelt  upon  it,  so 
wanting  on  its  face  in  every  feature  of  likelihood,  did  it  not  show 
to  what  critics  must  finally  come  who  essay  the  impossible  task  of 
explaining  the  transit  of  the  Doxology  from  its  later  to  ii  s  earlier  posi- 
tion. —  The  attempt  of  Sanday  and  Headlam,  which  merely  combines 
the  notions  of  Hort  and  Viiller,  has  already  been  considered. 

We  conclude,  then,  not  only  has  the  present  accepted  locatioT  of 
the  Doxology  no  adequate  documentary  authenticniion,  but  it  leaves 
the  other  and  belter  attested  location  unexplained  and  unexplainable. 

Shall  we  then  adopt  Zahn's  better  reasoned  view  that  the  position 
after  14^  is  the  earlier  in  lime  as  well  as  in  place?  We  do  not  see 
how  to  escape  this  conclusion.  The  documentary  evidence  certainly 
points  that  way,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  backward  translation  is 
inexplicable.  A  forward  movement  of  the  verses  may  be  hard,  but 
surely  not  JO  hard,  to  understand.  They  might  have  been  acciden- 
tally omitted  and  subsequently  appended.  Zahn  appears  every  way  at 
advantage  in  his  contention  for  the  earlier  location  ;  nevertheless,  the 
obstacles  he  encounters  are  insuperable.    Here  are  some  of  them: 
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,    In  the  first  place,  the  projectioi)  of  the  verses  over  chapters  15 
I  and  t6,  if  these  be  an  original  integral  portion  of  the  Epistle,  is  with- 
'  out  any  parallel  in  the  New  Testament,  and  while  not  unthinkable  is 
yet  exlreinely  improbable.     The  hypothesis  would  be  at  all  accept- 
sble  only  as  a  last  resort,  in  case  nothing  better  were  imaginable. 
Zafan  himself  can  bring  forward  no  positive  explanation.     He  con- 
tents himself  with  exposing  the  vanity  of  all  hitherto  suggested.     For 
tlum  the  case  stands  thus  : 

The  Doxology  is  genuine,  so  are  15  and  16  ;  therefore  the  Doxol- 
L  ogy  must  stand  at  the  end  either  of  i4<)rof  16;  but  it  cannot  stand 
\  at  the  end  of  16  ;  therefore  it  must  stand  at  the  end  of  14.  It  makes 
difference  to  this  argument,  nor  to  Zahn,  whether  we  can  under- 
kstand  the  transposition  or  not ;  he  accepts  it  merely  as  a  fact.  But 
f  so  soon  as  we  call  in  question  the  genuineness  of  either  the  Doxology 
I  or  the  two  chapters,  the  major  premise  in  Zahn's  syllogism  is  removed, 
I  .and  his  reasoning  collapses. 

The  anterior  position  of  the  Doxology  is  a  most  surprising  and 

l^  unnatural  one.     The  great  majority  of  critics  and  of  readers  feel  this 

instantly.     The  passage  haa  no  obvious  connection  either  with   14  or 

with  IS-    Zahn's  and  Hofmann's  speculations  are  interesting  only  as 

illustrating  the  desperation  of  these  critics.     It  was  in  all  probability 

the  irrepressible  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Doxology  in  this  con- 

I  text  that  originally  forced  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  where 

P  anything  might  be  attached.     Zahn  himself  and  Hofmann  admit  as 

I  much.     It  is  an  element  of  strength  in  their  pleading  that  we  can 

I  understand  the  motive  for  removing  the  verses  from  the  end  of  14 

L  to  the  end  of  16,  but  not  revereely. 

iconceivable  that  the  Apostle  in  the  midst  of  such  prac- 
tical commonplaces,  while  visibly  at  the  very  nadir  of  his  inspiration, 
should  suddenly  soar  vertically  aloft  to  such  a  zenith  of  dogma  and 
speculation.      Even  the  mere   grammatical   structure   deviates   loo 
widely  from  the  context  to  be  intelligible,     Zahn  admits  we  cannot 
[  believe  that  the  Apostle  could  be  thus  instantaneoosly  rapt  away  at 
I  the  close  of  Ihe  Epistle ;  still  less,  then,  here,  in  the  mid-region  of 
I  minor  moralities.     In  14"^^  his  feet  are  planted  solidly  on  the  earth, 
I'lUid  again  in  15'  we  find  him  on  terra  firma.     Why  this  incontinent 
I  flight  beyond  the  clouds,  and  why  this  immediate  return?    There  is 
e  can  answer. 

;  reject,  as  we  must,  Hofmann's  grammatical  prodigy,  it 
s  only  to  construe  the  verses  as  a  Doxology  proper,  and  then 
they  are  without  any  parallel  in  such  a  position  anywhere  in  the 
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New  Testament.  We  may  indeed  find  strewn  through  the  Scriptures 
short  Doxologies  and  Benedictions  in  number,  as  Rom.  7**,  9*,  i**, 
1 1*,  even  as  the  pious  intersperse  their  speech  to-day  with  the  like. 
All  this  is  natural,  and  calls  for  no  remark.  But  the  case  is  quite 
another  when  it  comes  to  six  lines,  to  fifty-five  words,  of  concentrated 
extract  of  dogmatic  theology,  having  the  form  of  a  Doxology,  ponder- 
ous in  phraseology,  mystical  in  meaning,  inconsequent  in  structure. 
Nothing  closely  resembling  such  an  ascription  of  praise  is  anywhere 
thrown  into  the  general  current  of  New  Testament  discourse,  and 
to  us  such  an  unmotived  interjection  seems  psychologically  impos- 
sible. Lightfoot,  to  be  sure,  makes  out  an  apparently  formidable 
list  of  a  dozen  {Biblical  Essays,  p.  298).  But  of  these  only  two, 
Eph.  3*^^S  Heb.  13*^'^  deserve  mention.  The  attentive  reader  will 
perceive  that  neither  stands  in  the  same  line  with  the  Doxology  in 
question;  moreover,  the  one  is  practically  at  the  end  of  Hebrews 
and  is  not  a  Doxology,  and  the  other  forms  the  sequence  of  the 
preceding  prayer  and  closes  a  section  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle  so 
distinct  and  complete  in  its  construction  and  aim  as  to  form  a  unit 
in  itself,  if  not  indeed  originally  quite  separate  from  what  follows. 
Neither  of  these,  then,  can  break  the  force  of  our  contention. 

Such  considerations  seem  in  their  turn  to  be  decisive  against  the 
anterior  location  of  the  Doxology,  if  15  and  16  be  genuine.  What 
then  is  left  us  ?  Certainly  the  most  natural,  the  unavoidable,  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  Doxology  belongs  in  neither  place,  that  it  is  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other  hand.  But  is  there  any  documentary  evidence  to 
hint  as  much?  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  Western 
Text  1)F(t  dfg.  The  facts  are  these:  The  Boernerian  Codex  Gg, 
written  interlinearly,  Greek  and  Latin,  (/o('s  not  contain  the  Doxology 
at  all.  There  is  no  space  left  at  the  bottom  between  the  d/xi/i/  of 
v.-^  and  the  subscription  ITpo;  pa>/iatov9  ErcXca^f;.  But  at  the  close 
of  14  there  is  left  a  space  of  five  lines  before  the  following  15^ 
Corssen  says  of  this  space,  tan  turn  quantum  ail  doxologiam  capiendam 
sufficiat.  But  it  seems  hardly  enough  ;  at  least  six  or  seven  lines 
would  be  required.  The  five  lines  just  op])osite  this  blank  space,  on 
page  I  of  folio  18,  are  among  the  most  closely  written  in  the  whole 
ms.,  but  they  contain  only  215  letters,  while  the  Doxoloi^y  contains  256. 
However,  admit  that  the  parsimonious  monk  thoui^ht  he  was  leaving 
space  enough  for  a  Doxology.  But  why  did  he  not  insert  it?  It 
seems  wholly  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  any  i)reju(lice  against 
it,  or  cherished  any  critical  misgivings  of  his  own.  His  writing  is 
rude  and  his  ignorance  conspicuous.     Far  more,  however,  a  minute 
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examination  of  ihis  Codex  proves  i n con te stably  the  punctilious  fidelity 
of  the  scribe,  and  that  he  took  no  liberties  with  the  text  whatever, 
example  suffice.  In  Tit.  a'  the  original  of  G  read  KaTatrxij- 
fuiTi,  which  F  has  faithfully  though  ignorantly  copied.  The  G  scribe 
knew  enough  to  correct  this  into  Kara  ariniari,  but  he  was  careful  to 

e  on  the  margin  r  antiia  thus  preserving  his  original  above  his 
own  correction." 

If  then  the  ms.  before  him  contained  the  Doxology  at  ail,  we  must 
believe  that  he  would  have  inserted  it  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  pos- 
sible positions.  As  he  has  omitted  it  both  here  and  there,  the  con- 
clusion seeras  inevitable,  that  the  archetype  of  G  did  not  contain  the 
Doxoiogy.  Herewith,  then,  the  argument  for  its  genuineness  drawn 
from  the  antiquity  of  its  sponsors  KBC,  is  at  one  stroke  shorn  of  its 
Strength  ;  for  it  may  very  well  have  been  that  the  archetype  of  G  was 
older  than  the  archetype  of  B. 

This  conclusion  would  still  face  us,  even  if  we  should  grant  that 
the  archetype  of  G  did  contain  the  Doxoiogy,  and  that  its  omission 
was  merely  a  critical  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  though 
this  seems  to  be  a  wholly  improbable  supposition.  For  wc  should 
then  ask,  what  aroused  his  critical  faculty?  \Vhy  did  he  suspect  such 
a  paragraph?  Why  did  he  refuse  to  follow  the  sacred  copy  set  before 
him?  Surely  not  because  of  its  contents.  It  is  unbelievable  that 
Buch  a  pious  and  truly  Catholic  paragraph  could  have  stirred  scruples 
in  the  breast  of  the  monk,  and  that  these  could  have  been  shared  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Swiss  cloister.  What  was  good  enough  for  the 
whole  Christian  church  of  antiquity,  and  for  Zahn  and  Lightfoot 
among  enlightened  modems,  was  certainly  good  enough  for  the  dim 
cells  of  the  medieval  convent.  No  I  If  the  monk  really  declined  to 
follow  the  copy  before  him  (which  seems  incredible)  and  left  out  the 
"  Doxoiogy,  it  could  only  have  been  because  he  had  documentary  rea- 
;  he  must  have  known  of  other  mss.  that  did  not  contain  it,  and 
these  must  have  possessed  for  him  superior  authority.  Either  then 
the  archetype  of  G  or  some  other  ms.  still  more  highly  revered  did 
not  contain  this  Doxoiogy.  To  our  minds  this  latter  alternative 
seems    most  unlikely,   though    entirely  favorable    to  our    argument, 

I  Incomparably  more  likely  it  is  that  the  monk  followed  his  original 
faithfully.  Why  then  did  he  leave  the  space?  Only  because  he 
knew  of  other  mss,  that  did  contain  the  Doxoiogy  at  that  point.  He 
»  Whence  it  api 
neither  ta  accident 
\ 


n  thil  the  absence  in  G  of  PUJMH  (l''*)  a  du= 
iign,  but  faithruUy  reflects  Ihe  original. 
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did  not  feel  warranted  in  inserting  it  there,  so  he  left  the  blank  in 
question.  But  he  did  not  leave  any  blank  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle. 
The  weight  of  evidence  for  any  Doxology  anywhere  inclined  his 
mind  in  favor  of  the  anterior  position. 

What  testimony  is  borne  by  the  kindred  ms.  F?  As  we  have 
already  noted  (p.  126),  this  famous  codex  —  appreciated  by  Bentley, 
though  not  by  Wetstein,  beautifully  written  in  double  column  by  a 
German®  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  monastery  of  Augia  Major, 
near  Constance,  in  the  renovated  minuscule  of  the  Caroline  period  — 
does  not  contain  the  Doxology  at  all;  neither  is  there  any  gap  left 
after  14^  as  in  G.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  translation  f  does 
give  the  Doxology  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle.  A  blank  space  is  left 
opposite  this  Latin,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  left  for  the 
Greek.  For  it  was  quite  natural  to  continue  writing  the  I^tin  in  its 
own  column ;  there  was  no  reason  for  extending  it  across  under  the 
Greek,  since  there  was  room  enough  and  to  spare  in  its  own  column, 
and  the  page  (the  31st)  was  not  quite  filled  out  anyway.  We  may 
say  then,  with  all  confidence,  that  the  original  of  F  did  not  contain 
the  Doxology.  With  respect  to  the  Latin  version  f,  which  does 
contain  the  Doxology,  it  is  hard  or  impossible  to  speak  confidently. 
The  Latin  originals  from  which  f  was  drawn  seem  to  have  been  fuller 
than  the  Greek  originals  of  F  ;  thus,  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  given  in  Latin,  none  of  it  in  Greek  ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not 
allow  any  sure  conclusion. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  confident  contention  of 
Hort,  Zimmer,  Riggenbach,  and  Zahn,  that  Y  is  nothing  but  a  bad 
copy  of  G.  Wetstein,  as  early  as  1752,  maintained  the  interdepen- 
dence of  F  and  G,  regarding  F  as  possibly  derived  from  G,  but  most 
probably  G  from  F.  Semler  (1769)  rejected  both  views.  Matthai, 
the  editor  of  G,  agrees  with  Wetstein  in  a  footnote  {verissime^  ut 
arbitrary  iudicat  IVcfsfcnii/s).  Scrivener,  the  transcriber  of  F, 
rejected  Wetstein's  views,  and  held  that  both  niss.  have  a  common 
parentage.  Hereto  Tregelles  assented  and  Tischendorf  still  more 
positively.  Hort,  following  a  suggestion  of  Westcott,  on  the  basis  of 
a  superficial  examination,  decided  that  G  was  the  original  of  F. 
Corssen  gave  the  matter  more  careful  scrutiny  (i«S87,  1889),  and 
declared  unhesitatingly  that  F  could  not  be  a  copy  of  G.  Zimmer 
followed  (1887-1890)  with  an  ostensible  demonstration  of  the  propo- 
sition that  "  the  Greek  text  of  F  is  nothing  else  than  an  incorrect 

•  As  appears  from  the  German  word  uualtet  written  over  ^|oi/<rt<£i'et,  i  Cor.  7*. 
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ipy  of  G."  Riggenbach  and  Zahn  accept  Zimmer's  conclusions 
riih   eagerness,    but   add    no   proof  whatever;    Ncstle's  judgment, 

iwever,  remains  adverse. 

The  matter  is  certainly  a  very  important  one,  and  inasmuch  as  none 
the  foregoing  studies  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  thoroughness  or 
lisiveness,  and  inasmuch  as  Riggenbach  and  Zahn  feel  justilied  in 

jectiog  F  entirely  and  passing  over  it  without  any  notice,  it  has 

imeil  worth  while  to  investigate  the  question  anew  and  in  every 

itail,  and  to  devote  a  separate  memoir  to  its  presenlation.  Some 
of  the  results  thus  reachetl  may  here  be  stated  : 

I.  F  is  NUT  a  copy  of  G,  but  of  an  ancient  uncial  written  con- 
tinuously. 

A  clear  proof  of  this  proposition  is  found  in  the  fact  noted  by 
Scrivener  and  emphasized  by  Corssen  that  both  F  ami  G  divide  the 
words  in  countless  cases  improperly,  but  not  in  the  same  way ;  what 

righdy  divided  in  G  being  oftL'n  wrongly  divided  in  F.     Tims, 

a  ni ma  lis 
,  G  has  plainly  and  correctly  4'u;(<iico!,  but  F  ^x^' '  ""*  i 

dc    puro 
,  G  fK  KoBapa'i  (very  distinctly),  but  F  txKadapa^; 

nan     ficia 

Tim.  1°,  G  av  iiwonpirou,  but  F  avviraKfUTOV ; 

•UIHgentcr  a  if  firm  ant 

Tim.  i',  G  voouvrw     .   .   .  hui^itfiawrrax,  but 
F   vo  ouiT«    ...   Sea  pan    pat  oviTat. 

Many  still  more  striking  examples  might  be  cited,  but  wc  have  pre- 
ferred to  use  only  the  facsimile  pages  given  by  Mallhiii.  The  otjy 
rational  explanation  of  this  constantly  recurring  phenomenon  is  that 
both  scribes  were  copying  from  an  uncial  written  continuously,  which 
neither  quite  understood. 

A  decisive  proof  of  F's  independence  of  G  is  found  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tit.  2\  Iti  order  ior  the  F  scribe  to  have  copied  G's 
Kara  trTQiiari.  into  his  own  Kara.  ■  a^ijiLa-ri,  he  must  have  misread  r  as  Xi 
which  was  well-nigh  mipossible,  since  G's  r  is  very  distinct,  and  not 
the  least  like  his  x  )  and  he  must  have  failed  to  see  the  marginal  note 

R  trrrjiia.    Each  of  these  conditions  is  in  itself  very  unlikely,  and  their 
concurrence  is  practically  impossible. 
Still  more,  however,  we  have  in  Tit.  i*  an  ocular  demonstration  of 


^ft  I  Cor.  2 
^^ft  Tim.  1 
^^B  Tim. 
^^RTim. 


k 


H  gins 


thesis.    For  G  reads  correctly  Et  i 


tc,  but  F  has  the  monster 
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Ea-is.  No  genius  of  perversity  could  produce  this  latter  from  the 
G  text ;  but  if  the  F  scribe  was  copying  from  an  uncial  written  con- 
tinuously, then  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
read  IT  as  IT.  In  A,  for  instance,  IT  is  often  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  TT.  So  in  Rom.  7**,  G  has  correctly  irapaK€iT<u,  but  F  has 
the  impossible  TrapaiccTrai,  where  has  taken  place  precisely  the  same 
fusion  of  IT  into  TT. 

To  clinch  this  proof,  we  have  procured  through  the  kindness  of 
Herr  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Director  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Dres- 
den, a  facsimile  of  the  line  in  question  (f.  96,  p.  i,  18),  whence  'it 
is  unmistakable  that  the  writer  of  the  original  intended  to  leave  an 
interval  unoccupied  between  Ei  and  rts."  *° 

The  foregoing  are  only  specimens  of  proofs  that  abound.  All  the 
counter  combinations  of  Ziramer,  some  of  them  very  ingenious,  dis- 
solve on  close  analysis.  It  is  absolutely  certain  then  that  F  is  no/ 
derived  from  G,  but  from  an  ancient  continuously  written  uncial. 

2.  This  is  not  all,  however.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  F  scribe 
has  done  his  work  with  almost  incredible  fidelity.  He  knew  scarcely 
anything  about  Greek,  he  was  often  grossly  ignorant  of  the  sense  of 
the  words  he  was  putting  down,  he  was  almost  wholly  guiltless  of  any 
feeling  for  case,  gender,  number,  mood,  tense,  or  person,  and  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  correcting  the  Greek  text  that  lay  before  him. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  little  amusement  in  studying  F.  One  can  but 
smile  at  the  simplicity  that  detected  the  article  (or  conjunction?  or 
relative?)  in  rjv^avcvf  and  wrote  it  rj  *  v$avev,  that  could  resolve  yay- 
ypaivoi  into  yiyypa  •  lvjl,  and  that  took  no  offence  at  such  a  combina- 
tion as  TTcp  •  7/  •  a>8ctv£s  •  cv  •  yaorpt  •  €x:>v(Trj,  But  in  this  very  ignorance 
and  simplicity  we  fmd  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  transcriber's  fidelity. 
He  seems  to  have  put  down  everything  precisely  as  he  found  it,  save 
that  in  attempting  to  distribute  the  letters  into  words  he  often  con- 
founds the  persons,  and  divides  the  substance. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  be  certain  that  F  represents  accu- 
rately its  ancient  uncial  prototype,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
such  obvious  blunders.  In  authority,  therefore,  F  takes  its  place 
along  with  the  great  uncials,  whether  a  little  before  or  a  Httle  behind 
we  cannot  say." 

^  Further,  absolutely  to  exclude  every  ghost  of  a  chance  to  err,  a  copyist  from 
G  would  have  had  the  Lalin  translation  st  qitis  before  him,  and  he  not  only  copied 
but  also  revised  with  the  utmost  care. 

^^  It  seems  certainly  worthy  of  remark  that  Y  contains  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  address  of  Romans.     All  the  other  Epistles  are  subscribed  (^.^.)  thus: 
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Now  this  Codex  does  not  contain  the  Doxology,  so  that  we  are 
positively  certain  that  its  original  did  not  contain  it.  Herewith, 
then,  the  Doxology  is  proved  to  be  not  genuine ;  for  it  is  exiremely 
improbable  diat  such  a  paragraph,  so  long  and  so  important,  could 
have  fallen  out  either  by  accident  or  by  design,  leaving  no  trace  of 
its  existence  in  tlie  ancient  original,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the 
nuraerotis  other  evidences  adduced  or  to  be  adduced,  this  improba- 
bility becomes  indistinguishable  from  an  impossibility. 

We  might  here  close  the  case  against  the  Doxology,  but  the  testi- 
mony is  yet  far  from  exhausted.  We  now  call  to  tiie  witness  stand 
the  venerable  Codex  Claroraontanus,  commonly  known  as  Dj,  the 
most  interesting  (along  with  its  mate,  Codex  Bezx)  of  all  New  Testa- 
ment mss.  This  noble  ornament  of  the  National  Library  at  Paris 
does  indeed  contain  the  Doxology,  but  in  a  form  triply  condemned, 
both  by  the  original  scril>e,  and  by  the  correctors  D**  and  D***. 
By  the  original  scribe  the  whole  Epistie  is  written  stichometrically, 
whereas  in  this  Doxology  the  slichometry  is  dropped.  Now  the 
abandonment  of  the  stichometric  form  is  a  clear  indication  of  an 
original  codical  difference;  in  fact,  it  shows  that  the  scribe  is  not 
copying  from  the  same  original  before  him,  but  is  supplementing 
fifom  some  other  source.  If  the  Doxology  existed  in  the  archetype 
of  D  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  text,  why  should  the 
copyist  write  the  body  of  ihe  text  stichometrically,  but  the  Doxology 
in  ordinary  full  lines?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  difficulty  is 
equally  great  whether  we  suppose  (as  is  most  likely)  that  the  mater 
of  D  was  itself  stichometric,  or  that  the  D  scribe  himself  introduced 
the  stichoraetry.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  writing  that 
points  unerringly  to  an  original  difference  of  codical  footing,  which  is 
unintelligible  and  inexplicable  so  long  as  we  think  of  the  Doxology  as 
written  by  Paul  or  by  any  one  eSse  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Epistle. 

It  is  vain  to  allege  that  the  scribe  wished  to  save  space  and  so 


Br<X«r0i)  rrtffTaXi) 


Ejiplicit  Ad  coha, 
then  fullawi  the  sapcrecriptlua 


ad  gala/as^ 


rt<\eaTii  • »; 


t  Epiitle.  tlut  there  i«  at  the  close  of 
ins  only  a  blank  space  of  two  1in»  (enough  for  the  lulncription]  at  the  loot 
of  the  Latin  column  (3,  fol.  31)  and  of  Ihicteen  lines  at  the  foot  of  rhe  Greek 
column.  Can  il  be  that  the  original  of  V  contaitied  hb  indicatjon,  either  in  the 
teit  or  in  the  subscription,  of  Ihe  destination  of  the  "  Epistle  "?  If  so,  then  ibis 
oiiginal  WM  perhaps  much  older  than  any  uncial  extant. 
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lengthened  his  lines  in  order  to  get  all  on  the  one  page.  Such  was 
not  his  practice.  Nowhere  else  is  there  any  such  compression.  He 
was  not  frugal  of  his  precious  parchment.  He  has  many  lines  con- 
taining only  a  single  word,  and  he  does  not  shrink  from  carrying  the 
close  of  an  Epistle  to  another  page  and  leaving  nearly  that  whole 
page  a  blank.  Thus,  the  last  page  of  Philippians  contains  besides 
the  subscription  only  two  lines,  i  and  2  Timothy  only  three  lines  each, 
and  Titus  only  one  line.  Had  the  Doxology  been  written  sticho- 
metrically  as  the  rest,  it  would  have  extended  over  into  the  next 
page  certainly  quite  as  far  as  Philippians  or  Titus.  How  such  a 
Doxology  would  have  appeared  in  stichometry  we  may  learn  from 
the  nearest  parallel,  Eph.  3^* "  ; 

TUJAEAYNAMeNUJ  EIA  VTEMQVIPOTEST 

TTA  N  TATTO I H  CA I  OMNIA  FA  CERE 

YTie  pe  KTie  p  i  ccoy  s  vperab  vndanter 

LUNAITOYMeGAHNOOYMEN 

Q  VAEPETIMVSA  VTINTELLEGIMVS 

KATATHNAYNAMIN  SECVNDVMVJRTVTEM 

THNGNePrOYMeNHN  QVAEOPERATVR 

GNHMeiN  INNOBIS  _       

AYTUJHAOEAeNXUJIY  IPSIGLORIAINXPOIHV 

KAITHeKKAHCIA  ETINECCLESIA 

eiCTTACACTACreNeACTOYAIUJNOC 

ETJNOMNIASAECVLA 
TUUNAIUUNUUNAMHN  SAECVLORVMAMEN 

Contrast  with  this  the  Doxology  in  Romans  : 

TUUAeAYNAMeNUUYMACCTHPIZAI 

Q  VIA  VTEMPOTESTVOSCONFIRMARE 
KATATOeYArreAIONMOYKAITOKH 

SECVND  VME  J  ANGELIVMME  VMET 

PYrMAIYXYKATAATTOKAAY^INMYC 

PR  A  EDICA  TlONEMflll  'XRISEC  VMAPOCA  L  \  PSEM 

THPIOYXPONOICAIUUNIOICCeCirH 

SACRAMENTITEMPORISAETERNI 

MeNOY4>ANePUJ0eNTOCAeNYN 

TA  CITVRNITA  TJSINNO  7ESCERE  TA  J  'TEMNVNC 

AIArPA4>UJNTTP04>HTIKUJN 

PER  SCRIPT  I  'RA  SPR  OFE  TAR  \  'MI  FXTA 


smith;    ut 

KATeTTlTArHNTOYAILUNIOYGYeiCYnA    _ 

I\'SSIONEMAETEKa\'1DIIN0BOEDIEN 
KOHNTTICTeUJCeiCTTANTATAeGNH 

TIA  FIDEMINOMNESGENTES 

rNLUPICGeNTOCMONUJGtDCO*UJAIAIYXY 

DECLARASSETSOLODOSAFIENTIPERIHAIXPM 
LUHAOIAeiCTOYCAILUNACTliJNAIUJNUy 

C^'Il'SGLORIAlNSAECVLASAECVLORVM 
AMHN  AMEN 

TTPOCPLUMAIOYC  ADROMANOS 

Ic  is  also  in  vain  to  urge  that  other  passages  or  single  lines  in  the 
Epistles  are  not  written  slichometrically.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
noteworthy  is  i  Cor.  9"  ",  embracing  six  or  seven  lines.  But  pre- 
cisely this  passage  stands  on  very  uncertain  feet ;  it  i 
likely  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  mattr  proper  of  IJ,  but  is 
supplied  from  elsewhere."  That  at  least  part  of  this  passage  is  sus- 
picious Is  proved  by  ihe  fact  that  it  has  been  placed  in  brackets, 
whether  by  D""  or  D**"  is  uncertain.  Says Tischendorf,  "  MH  LUN 
AYTOC  YTTO  NOMON  :  hmc  lunulis  circumdata  (ogu€  modo  imf-ro- 
bata  sunt."  Moreover,  the  general  ring  of  the  passage  marks  it  as 
not  of  a  piece  with  its  context.  There  are  other  lines,  generally 
single,  where  the  stichometric  form  has  been  abandoned,  but  in  all 
cases  there  is  some  special  codical  reason  or  some  mere  momentary 
lapse.  But  there  Is  no  non -stichometric  passage  like  the  Doxology, 
and  this  broad  fact  with  its  implication  remains  unshaken. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  The  learned  correctors  of  this  Codex, 
D"  and  D"",  have  gone  through  and  revised  the  Greek  text  care- 
fully. The  former,  dating  most  probably  from  the  seventh  century, 
has  introduced  countless  grammatical  and  orthographic  modifications 
as  well  as  transpositions  and  other  changes.  The  latter,  of  the  ninth 
century,  has  revised  even  these  revisions  still  more  carefully  and  has 
supplied  accents  and  breathings  throughout,  before  him  used  only 
sporadically.  But  neither  of  these  paid  any  attention  to  the  Doxol- 
ogy, save  to  put  accents  on  the  first  four  words  t^  S  Sm-a/to-^  '/*"'• 
To  quote  Tischendorf,  who  has  ediied  D  in  his  own  masterly  fashion, 
"nullum  invenitur  correctorum  D"   et  D"*    vcitigtum."      Now, 
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everywhere  else  in  the  Codex  such  reserve  on  ihe  pan  of  these 
revisers  has  one  and  only  one  meaning,  namely,  that  they  disap- 
proved of  the  words  in  question,  regarding  them  as  at  best  suspi- 
cious. It  is  only  perverse  ingenuity  that  can  find  any  other  meaniiig 
here.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  accept  the  verdict  of 
ihe  ultra-conservative  Tischendorf:  " Hine  eld  nun  diet  potest  D" 
aut D***  iklevisse  extremos  versus,  tamen  dubUari  nequit  quia  prfi 
suspeetis  hahiurinl."  Why  they  regarded  the  verses  as  "  suspected  " 
we  cannot  of  course  say,  except  that  their  groimds  must  have  been 
documentary  ;  for  we  cannot  think  of  such  medieval  scribes  as  ob- 
jecting lo  the  content  of  the  "  glorious  Doxology,"  which  must,  on  ■ 
the  contrary,  have  pleased  them  at  least  as  well  as  its  modern  chain-  1 
pions.  Nor  tan  it  have  been  because  the  hnes  were  not  stichometric,  | 
for  elsewhere  the  astichometric  lines  are  corrected  and  furnished  | 
with  breathings  and  accents.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  Doxol- 
ogy was  thus  stamped  with  disapproval  because  it  was  known  to  be 
placed  in  other  mss.  after  14'';  that  knowledge  would  at  most  have 
provoked  a  transposition  or  marginal  observation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  independent  testimony,  not  of  one,  but  of  three  witnesses 
against  the  Doxology. 

But  even  this  is  not  yet  all.  The  Latin  version  d  bears  also  \\a  1 
witness ;  for  it  is  not  only  written  aslichometrically,  but  its  Latin  is 
distinctly  worse  than  the  Latin  of  the  rest  of  the  Codex,  excepting 
only  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  "  vitiositate  eminet "  (Tisch- 
endorf) and  formed  no  part  of  the  original  mater  of  D.  Here  are 
the  blunders  that  deform  it :  seeum  for  seeundum ;  sacramenti  tempo- 
ris  ater/ii  taciluniitatis,  which  is  scarcely  intelligible ;  innotescer^t, 
which  is  without  subject  and  untranslatable ;  declarasset,  which  is 
likewise  ;  fidem  ioi  fidei ;  solo  for  soU,  a  gross  solecism.  Such  errors 
and  so  many  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Codex  (unless  perhaps  in 
Hebrews)  in  the  like  space  of  three  verses.  The  Latin  of  this  para- 
graph is  in  fact  a  great  deal  worse  than  what  goes  before  or  what 
follows.  What  has  Riggenbach  to  say  in  answer  ?  He  appeals  to 
Tischendorf,  who  cites  a  large  number  of  blunders,  all  from  Hebrews, 
and  adds;  " sed  simiHa  nee  in  reliquis  episliiUs  ram  sunt."  Cer- 
tainly ;  if  one  or  two  were  to  be  found  on  each  page,  there  would  be 
about  a  thousand  in  all,  and  no  one  would  say  that  blunders  were 
rare  that  numbered  a  thousand  or  even  a  hundred.  But  the  Doxol- 
ogy has  six  gross  blunders  on  half  a  page ;  it  is  at  least  ten  times  as 
faulty  as  the  rest  of  the  Epistles.  And  what  are  the  blunders  not 
rare  in  d  proper?      Such  as  praophetae  (i  Cor.  14"),  nonvissimes 
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^mntcos  liestruiturmors  (1  Cor.  15"),  quod spiritalis  est  (i  Cor.  15"), 
aiorentur  {2  Cor.  3")  j  and  Riggeiibach  adds  from  Romans :  o  homo 
omnes  (j'j,  sine ptuniteniiam  {2'),per  /ege  {2"),  injirmatus  in  fidem 
(4"),  sivfiitalem  {li") ,  Neream  {16"),  vfs/ra  enim  06  ■  ■  dientiam  in 
emnts  provulgala  est  (16'").  These  examples  prove  what  is  not 
denied,  that  the  Latin  of  d  is  often  faulty,  but  they  do  not  show  any 
odier  one  passage  as  long  as  the  Doxology  that  is  nearly  so  often 
faulty,  and  they  do  not  adduce  any  errors  of  the  type  found  in  the 
Doxology.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  Doxology  is  preeminent  above 
the  rest  of  the  Codex  in  the  viciousness  of  its  Latin,  a  fact  that  Rig- 
genbach  seeks  in  vain  to  explain  away  or  minimize. 

Two  other  peculiarities  mark  tlie  Latin  of  these  verses :  the  word 
apocalypsem  and  the  spelling  projetarum.  The  word  diroKiiXtii/'ts  is 
found  in  twelve  other  passages  in  Codex  D ;  uniformly  it  is  rendered 
by  revelatio :  only  here  is  the  Greek  form  retained.  There  was  no 
reason  for  not  translating  the  Greek ;  in  fact,  d"  has  actually  cor- 
rected apocalypsem  into  revelationem.  If  the  Doxology  in  d  was 
copied  from  the  same  ms.  as  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  inexplicable 
why  the  Greek  LiraKakv^i.%  was  not  rendered  here  as  elsewhere  by  the 
familiar  revelatio. 

The  spelling  fro/elarum  is  without  any  parallel  in  this  Codex. 
Everywhere,  io  fourteen  cases,  the  Greek  irpo^jjrip  is  transliterated 
\a^a  propheta ;  Tit.  i"  is  not  a  real  exception  ;  there  the  form  Vi pro- 
petal.  This  may  be  an  intentional  masking  of  the  word,  the  scribe 
being  unwilling  to  use  the  word  prdpheta  of  llie  Cretan  j  or  it  may  be 
a  mere  lapsus  calami.  In  any  case  there  is  no  /  in  the  spelling ; 
the  scribe  began  to  spell  the  word  with  a  ph,  as  everywhere  else. 
The  noiin  irpoi^ijrtia  and  the  verb  irpoifyrjrcvtiv  appear  abundantly  in 
our  Codex;  they  are  uniformly  spelled  in  the  Latin  (d)  with  a /A, 
with  a  single  exception  :  in  Rom.  1 2"  we  find  profitiam,  a  strange  mis- 
spelling, which  we  cannot  explain.  In  all  the  other  nineteen  cases 
the  spelling  is  always  with  a  ph.  While  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
spelling  prefetarum  in  the  Doxology  is  a  mere  lapse,  it  is  highly 
improbable  as  over  against  the  supposition  that  the  Doxology  is 
copied  from  another  source  than  is  the  body  of  the  codex. 

There  remains  yet  another  fact  that  strongly  suggests  the  same  sup- 
position ;  the  subscription  is  markedly  different  from  that  found  at 
the  close  of  the  other  letters.    Thus  at  the  end  of  Galatians  we  find  : 
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TTPOC   TAAATAC  AD   GALATAS 

eTTAHPUJ0H   APXGTAI        EXPLICIT  INCIPIT 
TTPOC  e4>eCI0YC  AD  EPHESIOS 

Precisely  this  form  is  maintained  throughout,  three  lines  being  each 
time  left  vacant  as  above.  But  the  subscription  to  Romans  is 
simply :  — 

TTPOC   PUJMAIOYC  AD  ROMANOS 

« 
Unquestionably  the  natural  explanation  is  that  this  close  was  copied 

from  another  ms.  than  that  which  was  followed  elsewhere.     How  do 

Riggenbach  and  Zahn  seek  to  break  the  force  of  this  argument? 

They  say  that  there  was  no  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  the 

full  subscription,  and  the  scribe  was  unwilling  to  carry  it  over  to 

another  page,  and  so  lose  two  more  pages  of  his  costly  vellum. 

Ingenious,  certainly  !     But  observe,  first,  that  had  the  scribe  desired 

to  save  space  for  the  subscription,  he  could  have  written  the  AMHN, 

which  now  occupies  a  full  line,  in  the  last  line  of  the  Doxology,  as  is 

commonly  done  in  the  other  Epistles.    That  line,  then,  would  not 

have  been  too  long;   it  would  have  had  only  31   letters,  whereas 

many  lines  in  D  exceed  this  number.     Thus,  lines  7,  p.  107,  and  17, 

p.  168,  have  each  34  ;  line  20,  p.  480,  has  35  ;  line  i,  p.  394,  has  36  ; 

line  4,  p.  510,  has  37  ;  line  7,  p.  499,  has  37  ;  line   15,  p.  342,  has 

42  !     There  would  then  have  been  left  four  lines  for  the  subscription. 

Moreover,  the  scribe  is  not  bound  down  to  three  times  seven  lines  to 

a  page ;  he  can  exceed  this  number  if  there  be  any  occasion.     Thus, 

on  p.  179,  there  are  23  Hnes,  on  p.  514,  22  lines,  and  on  p.  327,  in 

TTPOC  e4>eCI0Y  AD  EPHESIOS 

TTPOC  KOAOCCACIC  AD  COLOSSENSES 

the  last  line  is  one  space  below  the  ordinary  last  line,  and  the  two 
are  only  half  spaced.     There  was  left  in  fact  after  the 

e N A4>0A PCI AA M H N  INCOKR  rP7VO.\E  AMEN 

only  huo  lines ;  hence  the  compression  and  the  omission  of  the 
middle  line  in  the  normal  subscription.  But  in  Romans  there  was 
actually  left  the  space  of  three  lines,  and  there  might  just  as  well  have 
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'57 


been  left  the  space  of/uur  lines,  as  we  have  seen  ;  so  that  the  scribe 
might  have  written  the  rull  subscription  without  crowding  the  lines 
so  much  as  on  p.  327,  or  without  any  crowding  at  all  had  he  done 
as  he  did  on  p.  179.  Lastly,  that  there  was  room  for  the  full  sub- 
scription is  decisively  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that  the  corrector  (D**) 
has  actually  added  efPA,  AHO  KOPIN0OY,  and  instead  of  the 
Latin  subscription  (erased)  has  put 

EPISTVLA  PA  VLI  APOST- EXPLICIT 
SCRIBENS  A  CORINTHyM 


So  it  appears  that  the  explanation  of  Zahn  and  Riggenbach  refuses 
to  explain. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  and  yet  it  may  be  in  place,  to  add  that  the 
full  subscription  is  not  given  to  PhiUmon,  but  only  the  first  half,  the 
manifest  reason  being  that  the  makr  of  D  chntd  with  that  Epistle  ; 
the  following  slichometric  table  of  Scriptures,  and  the  Hebrews  that 
follows  it,  are  plainly  derived  from  some  other  source. 

The  testimony  of  the  great  Claromontanus  would,  then,  seem  to  be 
most  strong  against  the  Doxology.  But  has  Riggenbach  found  no 
means  lo  discredit  or  otherwise  interpret  this  testimony?  To  be  sure 
he  has,  but  with  what  justice,  we  shall  see. 

The  absence  of  accents  from  the  Doxology,  with  its  implied  con- 
demnation by  D*»",  is  a  sharp  ihom  in  the  flesh  of  this  critic,  which 
he  strives  hard  lo  wrench  out.  On  p.  565  he  thinks  it  "entirely 
sufficient "  (and  herein  he  is  followed  by  Zahn)  to  assume  that  D*'* 
was  correcting  according  to  a  ms.  that  had  the  Dosology  not  at  the 
end  of  16,  but  at  the  beginning  of  ig.  But  how  would  merely  this 
be  any  reason  for  omitting  accents?  Riggenbach  does  not  even 
hint.  But  he  thinks  he  finds  a  precedent  in  the  omission  of  accents 
from  the  clause  not  at  witXijtjiai  irairai  tou  x".  which  appears  in  D  at 
the  end  of  16",  but  in  other  mss.  at  the  end  of  16'".  Riggenbach 
thinks  D"*"  omitted  the  accents  here  solely  because  he  thought  the 
clause  misplaced.  He  fails  to  mention  that  D"  had  already  in- 
cluded the  clause  in  brackets,  which  was  a  far  better,  simpler,  and 
nearer  lying  reason  for  D"**  to  pass  over  it.  Tischendorf  says  of 
the  words,  et  a  D"  el  a  D"'  improbata  sunt.  It  must  be  added 
that  D»»  has  put  a  critical  mark  after  the  word  AriUJ,  v.",  but  his 
note,  if  he  made  any,  has  been  cut  off.  It  is  thought  he  must  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  mss.  inserted  here  the  clause  in 
question.    This  fact,  however,  has  no  evidential  value. 
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Riggenbach  gives  no  reason  why  he  thinks  the*  ms.  according  to 
which  D***  corrected  had  the  Doxology  in  its  earlier  position,  save 
that  Tischendorf  says  that  his  text  nearly  resembles  the  text  of 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  who  read  the  Doxology  before  15. 
This  would  have  little  perceptible  force  even  were  it  exact,  but  it  is 
not.  Speaking  of  the  corrections  of  D***,  Tischendorf  says  that 
the  form  which  the  D-text  itself  received  from  him  most  nearly 
approaches  the  type  of  two  uncials,  L  (misprinted  I)  and  K,  of  the 
ninth  century,  concerning  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  testes 
esse  Solent.  Now  it  is  true  that  L  contains  the  Doxology  after  14**, 
but  K  is  defective  and  one  knows  not  where  it  contained  the  Doxol- 
ogy, if  at  all.  So  that  we  are  reduced  to  this,  —  that  the  corrections 
of  D***  most  nearly  resemble  L,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
draw  any  conclusion. 

However,  that  Riggenbach*s  reason  is  not  the  true  one  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  D***  did  actually  accent  the  first  four  words  of 
the  Doxology.  We  do  not  see  why  he  should  have  done  this,  if  he 
omitted  the  accents  for  Riggenbach*s  reason,  because  his  own  text 
contained  it  in  another  place.  But  that  Riggenbach  himself  puts 
no  faith  in  his  own  reason,  though  he  says  it  ^^geniigt  voUst'dndig'** 
(p.  565),  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  pp.  566-67,  he  alleges  an 
entirely  different  reason  ;  namely,  that  the  Doxology  was  not  sticho- 
metric.  This  reason  we  have  already  exploded.  He  says  that  D*** 
accented  "  the  four  first  words  which  together  make  a  line,"  and  then 
in  the  next  line  perceived  the  division  of  a  word  KH-,  and  hence 
abandoned  the  accenting.  But  the  "  four  first  words  "  do  not  "  make 
out  a  line,"  the  line  contains  a  fifth  word  aTrjpiiaL,  This  second  rea- 
son of  Riggenbach's  is  no  better  than  his  first,  —  it  is,  indeed,  even 
worse. 

It  is  not  possible  to  know  certainly  why  D***  accented  the  first 
four  words  of  the  Doxology.  Our  mind  can  see  in  the  phenomenon 
only  a  mark  of  vacillation  not  uncommon  to  mortals.  The  corrector 
perhaps  hesitated  at  first  to  condemn  so  long  and  important  a  pas- 
sage, though  convinced  it  was  spurious,  and  said  :  "  Well,  I'll  accent 
it  anyway  ;  "  as  he  proceeded,  however,  the  returning  wave  of  convic- 
tion rushed  upon  him  stronger  than  before,  and  swept  away  his  pen 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  word.  This  seems  like  human  nature  and 
human  life,  whereas  the  discrepant  reasons  surmised  by  Riggenbach 
appear  unnatural,  far-fetched,  and  inadequate. 

A  fine  illustration  of  the  captious  cavilling  that  critics  find  neces- 
sary in  defending  the  Doxology  is  given  in  Riggenbach's  treatment 
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of  the  critical  rflark  attached  to  AriLU.  If  D**»  left  the  Doxology 
unaccented  solely  because  he  ilionght  it  misplaced,  nothing  would 
have  been  more  natural  than  to  affix  a  mark  somewhere,  as  at  ifiap- 
Tui  (14"),  indicating  the  proper  place  of  ihe  "  glorious  Doxology." 
even  as  such  a  mark  is  affixed  to  ATILU  (16'").  But,  objects  Ri^en- 
bach  (against  Lucht),""  thai  mark  was  affixed  by  D**,  not  by  D"*. 
CerUioly  !  But  would  you  expect  both  D**  and  D*"  lo  affix  the 
same  mark?  And  in  leaving  it  affixed  and  untouched,  did  not  D*** 
approve  of  it  ?  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  altered  and  even  reversed 
the  annotations  and  corrections  of  his  predecessors  when  he  did  not 
apiirove. 

Lastly,  this  Codex  Cl.iromontanus  has  the  Benediction,  v.",  in  full- 
est form  just  before  the  Doxology  : 

HXAPICT0Y1<YHMUJNI7XY 
MGTATIANTLUNYMUJNAMHN 


It  would  be  hnrd  to  conclude  an  Epistle  more  formally  or  solemnly, 

I  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  believe  that  the  writer   intended    that 
eleven  lines  of  Doxology  should  follow.     Riggenbach  seems  to  feel 
the  force  of  this  fact,  yet  stil!  finds  it  impossible  to  rid  himself  of  the 
thought  that  the  Doxology  was  originally  in  the  archetype  of  D  1 
There  was  never  a  pbiner  case  of  the  wish  father  to  the  thought. 
Briefly  recapitulating,  then,  we  find  the  following  marks  to  indicate 
that  the  Doxology  formed  no  part  of  the  original  of  D,  but  was  copied 
torn  another  source  : 
I.   It  is  not  written  siichometrically,  like  the  rest  of  D. 
3,    It  is  not  corrected  by  D'*,  though  offering  material  for  cor- 
rection. 
3.    It  is  not  accented  and  not  aspirated  by  D***. 
4.   The  t.atin  d  has  an  excessive  number  of  pecnharly  grave  blun- 
den  both  in  form  and  in  syntax. 
5.   The  spelling /r.y'c/irrwm  is  against  the  practice  of  the  translator, 
6.   The  word  apocalypsem  instead  of  resielationem  is  without  par- 
sllel  in  the  Codex. 


»  Being  more  exceedingly  icaloua  fut  Ihe  traililioni  of  the  Fathers.  Riggenbach 

here  allowed  liimselfan  injustice  lo  Lucht.    The  Utter  says  (p.  <,i),'^ Din  ht 

'  vtn  vueiler  Ifaitd ^stkekeit"  and  by  " iiini/rr  Hand"  he  correctly  means 

D**  and  not  D"»,  as  he  slates  on  p.  58,  II.  27-31.    Second  hand  =  finl 

(!>••).     It  is  Rigijcnbflch.  and  not  Lucht,  who  " Hiil  dabei  uhcrsthtn." 
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7.  The  unnecessarily  abbreviated  subscription  is  without  parallel  in 
the  Codex. 

8.  The  Epistle  has  already  been  brought  to  an  end  formally  and 
solemnly  by  the  immediately  preceding  Benediction  of  v.^. 

It  is  not  one,  it  is  all,  of  these  indicia  that  point  to  a  conclusion 
against  the  Doxology.  It  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  par- 
ticularly strong  and  concurrent.  Even  if  each  and  every  one  of  these 
indications  could  be  plausibly  explained  separately,  the  far  severer 
task  would  remain  of  explaining  them  collectively.  It  is  their  union 
that  lends  them  irresistible  strength.  Why  do  so  many  strange  and 
perplexing  circumstances  conspire  to  discredit  such  a  notable  para- 
graph? Why  do  so  many  meridians,  at  least  seemingly,  converge 
upon  the  same  pole,  if  there  be  really  no  such  pole  at  all  ?  This  is 
the  capital  and  decisive  aspect  of  the  whole  matter,  and  of  this  the 
defenders  of  the  Doxology  take  not  even  the  slightest  notice  ! 

We  must  now  examine  the  testimony  of  Hieronymus,  who  says, 
commenting  on  Eph.  3* :  Qui  volunt  propheias  non  intellexisse  quod 
dixerint,  et  quasi  in  ecstasi  ioquutos,  cum  praescnti  testimonio  illud 
quoque  quod  ad  Romanos  in  pUrisquc  codicibus  invenitur,  ad  con- 
firniationem  sui  dogmatis  trahunt  legentes  :  "  Ei  autem  qui  potest  vos 
roborarc,  .  .  ."  Since  Hieronymus  here  declares  that  the  Doxology 
is  found  in  most  mss.,  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  was  wanting  in 
some ;  yes,  we  may  say,  in  many ;  for  Hieronymus,  himself  holding 
to  the  Doxology,  would  certainly  not  understate  and  would  almost 
certainly  rather  overstate  the  case  with  his  plerisque.  What  reply 
have  Hort,  Zahn,  and  Riggenbach  to  make?  One  only:  that  the 
mss.  in  which  the  Doxology  was  not  present  were  all  Marcionitic  ! 
What  i)roof  of  this?  Why,  Hieronymus  in  his  preface  acknowledges 
dependence  in  part  on  Origen,  and  comparison  of  Hieronymus  and 
Origen  (in  preserved  fragments)  shows  this  dej)endence  to  have  been 
great ;  whence  the  apologist  concludes  that  the  former  is  practically 
quoting  the  latter.  This  is  not  proved,  but  cannot  be  disproved;  let 
us  grant  it.  Origen,  then,  declares  that  the  Doxology  was  found  only 
in  the  majority  of  Codices.  But,  as  represented  by  Rufinus,  he  also 
says  that  Marcion  removed  the  Doxology ;  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
only  in  the  Marcionitic  copies  was  it  wanting. 

But  this  notion  is  decisively  condemned  by  no  less  (and  who  is  a 
greater?)  authority  than  Hort  himself,  in  these  words:  ''Though 
copies  of  his  (Marcion's)  Apostolicon  were  seemingly  current  here 
and  there  in  the  church,  no  extant  document  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  affected  by  any  of  his  wilful  alterations.     Indeed  *  copies  cor- 
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rapted  by  Marcion  '  need  mean  to  us  no  more  than  '  copies  agreeing] 
in  a  certain  reading  with  Marcion's  copy '  j  and  Marcion's  copy, 
prior  to  his  own  manipulations,  appears  by  various  signs  to  have  had 
much  in  common  with  the  authorities  associated  with  him  in  the 
omission  of  the  Doxology.  On  the  whole,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  omission  is  his  only  as  having  been  transmitted  by  him  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  a  genuine  ancient  reading."  Whereby  it 
appears  that  all  the  Horl-Riggeiibach-Zahnian  ingenuity  is,  at  the 
very  best,  worthless  !  Of  what  avail  to  show,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown,  that  Jerome's  language  cioes  not  necessarily  imply  a  reference 
to  non-Marcionitic  copies  without  the  Doxology,  when  it  is  certain, 
quite  independently  of  Jerome,  that  such  copies  did  actually  exist? 
And  in  the  presence  of  F  and  G  and  the  Codex  Eobbiensis,  to  say 
nothing  of  D  and  others,  this  certainty  is  absolute  and  incontestable. 

Some  one  may  object  that  Hort  has  already  used  the  interpreta- 
tion in  question  to  prove  that  " '  most  mss.'  here  are  identical  with 
those  copies  which  have  not  been  corrupted  by  Marcion,"  and  has 
inferred  "  that  this  (omission  of  the  Doxology),  and  this  alone,  con- 
stituted Marcion's  offence."  To  be  sure  he  has.  Can  it  be  a  fact, 
then,  that  he  actually  overthrows  on  pp.  350,  351,  the  strucHire  so 
ingeniously  raised  on  pp.  333,  334?  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact,  but 
not  a  single  or  isolated  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  contradictions  are 
characteristic,  as  already  observed,  of  the  most  persuasive  apologetic 
of  all  these  doughtiest  champions  of  tradition — Hon,  Lightfoot, 
Zahn,  Riggenbach,  Sanday,  et  id  omne  genus. 

Herewith,  then,  we  rest  the  case  against  the  Doxology,  not  indeed 
for  lack  of  argument  —  we  might  take  up  of  fragments  yet  twelve 
baskets  full"  —  but  because  the  time  is  nigh  out,  and  the  mind  that 
remains  unmoved  would  hardly  be  moved  by  aught  additional.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  over-balance  of  critical  authority  in 
favor  of  the  advanced  position  of  the  Doxology,  like  the  over-balance 
of  uncial,  is  merely  imaginary.  The  great  majority  of  critics  that 
have  recognized  the  earlier  position  of  the  Doxology  as  between  14 
and  ij,  have  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  the  Doxology  is  not 
genuine,  and  so  have  ranged  themselves  not  in  favor  of  this  earlier 

"  E^,  Hdmilteilly  the  (lirable  positiim  of  ihc  Dosulogj'  is  .MenanJrine;  so  alio 
the  advanced  position;  how,  then,  could  ihc  di»placeniKQt  have  been  fcom  the 
advanced  position  to  the  retired  ?  We  psaa  over  (he  wide-reaching  combinations 
of  Luchl,  touching  the  Doxology  anil  Hebrews,  which  are  interesting  and  sug% 
geitive,  but  not  convincing;  and  likewise  the  Cotnmetilary  of  Ephraem  Synu, 
wnce  "  Etiras  Gewiuts  lasil  lich  kier  nicht  ermiUiln  "  (Riggenbach). 
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position,  but  against  any  position  at  all,  on  the  side  of  DFG  and 
their  allies.  In  fact,  almost  the  whole  weight  of  independent  criti- 
cism falls  against  the  genuineness,  while  many  able  conservatives 
abandon  its  defence  as  hopeless.  Witness  such  names  as  Clemen 
and  Baljon ;  even  Hort  himself  (not  to  recall  Lightfoot  and  Alford) 
at  the  close  (pp.  350-51)  is  almost  persuaded  against  his  own  thesis, 
and  defends  the  Doxology  in  a  thoroughly  half-hearted  fashion.  Rig- 
genbach  has  seen  the  necessity  of  putting  on  a  bold  front  and  main- 
taining the  advanced  location  at  all  hazards,  but  Zahn  has  recognized 
that  this  is  hopeless,  and  he  battles  successfully  for  the  retired  location 
as  the  earlier,  —  a  Cadmeian  victory,  for  in  this  context  (between 
14  and  15)  the  Doxology  is  on  its  face  by  no  possibility  genuine.  It 
was  the  keen  and  unescapable  perception  of  this  fact  that  forced 
Lightfoot  to  his  theory  of  a  Shorter  Recension. 

Viewed,  then,  from  what  quarter  you  will  of  the  critical  heavens, 
the  Doxology  is  visibly  ungenuine.  But  its  spuriousness  cannot  stand 
alone,  but  carries  with  it  irresistibly  the  spuriousness  of  both  the 
debated  chapters.  For  the  very  early  location  of  the  Doxology 
before  15  is  undeniable  and  unclenied.  But  how  can  we  imagine 
any  one  interpolating  any  such  paragraph  at  such  a  point  in  such  a 
discussion?  If  critics  like  Zahn  and  Hofmann  find  it  inconceivable 
that  such  an  actually  existing  Pauline  Doxology  should  be  moved 
back  two  chapters,  long  before  the  division  into  chapters,  still  more 
inconceivable  is  it  that  any  one  should  invent  such  a  Doxology  and 
wedge  it  in,  for  absolutely  no  purpose,  where  it  is  confessedly  most 
unfitting  and  manifestly  interrupts  the  thought ;  and  the  supposition 
that  it  was  first  appended  at  the  close,  and  then  moved  backward 
two  chapters,  remains  quite  as  improbable  as  before.  The  Doxology 
is  in  fact  a  wedge  of  steel,  and  driven  in  between  14  and  15  it 
detaches  the  latter  forever  from  the  bulk  of  the  Epistle. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  at  some  time  the  discussion  closed 
with  the  oracle  :  "  All  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  Hereto  the  Dox- 
ology was  at  some  time  appended,  and  afterwards  the  two  chapters 
were  appended  also,  not  as  a  whole,  most  probably,  but  in  parts,  and 
so  the  grand  type  of  mss.  (II)  came  into  being.  But  to  other  mss. 
the  two  chapters  were  appended  first,  yielding  type  I,  and  afterward 
the  Doxology.  From  I  by  addition  and  from  II  by  transposition 
of  the  Doxology  was  born  the  grand  type  III.  The  type  IV  arose 
most  probably  from  a  conflation  of  these  two.  Such  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural,  though  not  precisely  the  necessary,  course  of 
events.     In  any  case,  types  I  to  IV  are  seen  to  imply  with  certainty 
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a  stin  older  type  (O)  from  which  the  two  chapters  were  entirely 
absent. 

But  some  one  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  Paul  should  have 
closed  an  Epistle  with  "  All  that  is  not  of  faith  is  sin/'  and  that  our 
construction  breaks  down  immediately.  To  be  sure,  Paul  would 
never  have  closed  an  EpistU  that  way ;  but  neither  is  the  foregoing 
an  Epistle.  It  is  demonstrably  a  cento  of  more  or  less  closely  related 
discussions,  of  moral  and  religious  essays.  Any  such  discussion,  not 
an  Episde,  is  closed  admirably  by  the  oracle  in  question,  so  admira- 
bly indeed  that  any  continuation  would  be  rhetorically  offensive.  This 
reflection  removes  the  objection  of  Zahn  completely. 

But  it  will  again  be  urged,  as  by  the  same  honored  master,  that  if 
these  chapters  were  really  a  later  addendum,  then  there  would  be 
some  clear  trace,  some  "  sichere  Spur^^  of  the  existence  at  some  time 
or  place  of  such  a  shorter  form  of  the  Epistle.  We  answer,  first,  that 
of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  \Miy  should  any  such  si\re  trace  be 
left  behind?  It  is  impossible  to  say.  If  the  additions  in  question 
took  place  near  a.d.  200,  as  seems  likely,  why  may  not  all  traces  of 
the  earlier  form  have  perished?  How  many  similar  products  of 
antiquity  have  similarly  vanished  utterly  !  The  literar)'  and  artistic 
remains  of  the  Old  World  are  at  best  but  an  archipelago.  And  what 
motive  would  the  early  Christians  have  had  for  preserving  a  form 
which  on  its  face  revealed  the  fact  that  the  chief  Epistle  of  Paul  was 
not  really  an  Epistle  at  all  ?  To  our  mind,  the  wonder  would  be 
if  there  were  preserved  any  "  sicherc  Spur,'"  if  the  constructors  of 
early  Christian  literature  had  not  covered  their  tracks  perfectly. 
How  vigorously  the  Old  Catholics  annihilated  whatever  documents 
might  make  against  them,  may  be  seen  from  such  facts  as  this,  that 
Theodoret  of  Cyros  informs  us  that  he  destroyed  in  his  own  diocese 
two  hundred  copies  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron  ! 

But  what  are  the  facts?  The  'sure  trace'  desiderated  by  Zahn 
and  his  confreres  does  actually  exist ;  it  has  escaped  the  ravages  of 


« 


The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire," 


safeguarded  by  its  own  insignificance  and  inconspicuity.  It  is  still 
distinctly  visible  to  every  eye  but  the  eye  that  refuses  to  see  it.  We 
refer  to  the  Amiatinian  Breves. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  famous  Capitulation  is  based, 
not  on  the  Vulgate  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  but  on  an  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion, how  much  older  it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  single  peculiarity 
among  many  similar  establishes  this  fact,  which  indeed  is  not  dis- 
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puted :  Capitulum  XLII  has  "//<f  tempore  sennendo,^  which  implies 
the  reading  "  tempori  (rm  Kaip<a)  servienicSy^  Rom.  1 2" ;  this  is  well 
known  to  be  the  Old  Latin  version,  whereas  the  Vulgate  reads 
"  Domino  (rw  Kvpita)  servientes,^  and  Jerome  notes  this  fact  as  form- 
ing a  special  reason  why  he  wished  by  his  Vulgate  to  recall  the  Latin 
to  the  Greek  original :  "  ilii  (the  Old  Latin  codices)  Icgant  spe  gau- 
dentes^  tempori  servienteSy  nos  legamus  domino  sennentes"  Now  this 
most  ancient  capitulation  ends  with  L  (the  close  of  the  14th  chapter) 
and  LI  (the  Doxology) ;  it  does  not  include  either  15  or  16.  The 
inference  is  immediate  and  irresistible  that  the  ancient  text  on  which 
this  Capitulation  was  based  did  not  contain  these  chapters.  It  seems 
needless  to  be  insistent  at  this  point,  —  the  case  argues  itself.  We 
may  exempt  ourselves  from  any  amplification,  especially  since  Light- 
foot  has  elaborated  the  matter. 

What  possible  reply  can  be  made  to  this  argument?  There  seem 
to  be  two  only  \  Zahn  imagines  that  a  leaf  may  have  been  torn  off 
from  the  original  Capitulation  —  the  leaf  containing  these  chapters  ! 
Undoubtedly,  leaves  are  sometimes  torn  away.  But  is  it  not  passing 
strange  that  of  all  places  in  the  world  the  tearing-off  should  take 
place  precisely  where  it  was  so  inconvenient  and  misleading?  Pre- 
cisely where  Marcion  is  said  to  have  set  his  knavish  knife?  Pre- 
cisely where  Tertullian  and  Irenseus  and  Cyprian  all  cease  to  quote? 
Precisely  where  so  many  and  varied  authorities  placed  a  formal  close 
—  the  Doxology?  Surely  it  would  seem  as  if  man  himself,  with  all 
the  elements,  and  all  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  had  con- 
spired with  more  than  Mephistophelean  malice  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  somewhere  and  somewhen  the  Epistle  closed  with  the  14th 
chapter. 

More  than  this,  however,  the  Amiatinian  Capitulation  appears  to 
have  been  very  widely  used,  and  widely  copied.  Mss.  containing  it 
have  come  down  to  us  in  number.  Originally  there  must  have  been 
hundreds,  there  may  have  been  thousands.  Was  the  leaf  torn  away 
from  the  very  first  Capitulation  ever  written?  And  before  any  copy 
of  it  was  ever  made?  Why,  then,  did  the  author  condone  such  a 
mutilation?  Why  did  he  not  repair  it?  Why  did  no  one  observe 
the  absence  of  an  eighth  of  the  whole  ?  Why  did  none  attempt  to  fill 
up  that  which  was  lacking?  Such  questions  throng  upon  us  and  cry 
out  for  answer — but  find  none.  Or  was  it  torn  o(T  not  so  early,  but 
after  other  copies  had  been  made?  Why,  then,  did  these  completely 
vanish,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them?  Why  did  the  imperfect  co])ies 
increase  and  multiply  and  fill  the  whole  earth  with  their  torsos?    Such 
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an  extraordinary  supposition  as  this  of  Zaiin's  is  fit  to  prop  up  nothing 
but  a  fact  that  is  equally  supposititious. 

It  is  still  more  idle,  if  possible,  to  fancy  that  the  ancient  Capitulntor 
omitted  these  chapters  because  he  founJ  in  thejn  nothing  to  capilu- 
bte.  We  refer  to  our  page  117,  and  merely  add  that  for  no  other 
New  Testament  Scripture  dues  ihe  Capimlation  stop  short  of  the  end. 

The  witness  of  the  Amiatinian  Breves  is  confirmed,  if  confirmation 
were  needed,  by  the  Fuldensis.  In  this  Codex  there  are  two  Capitu- 
lations, one  of  twenty-three  chapters  extending  apparently  through 
chapter  14,  and  ending  thus:  "XXIII,  Quod fiiieUs  dei  non  debe- 
ant  invieem  judicare  eum  unusquisi;,  stcundum  regulas  mandalorum 
ipsa  St  dehtat  dmno  judieia  praparare  ut  ante  tribunal  dei  sine 
con/usione  possil  operum  suurum  pncstare  rationem."  Here  we  are 
in  chapter  14  certainly.  The  twenty-fourth  Capiiulum,  however,  is 
the  same  as  the  twenty-fourth  Amiatinian,  and  so  on  to  the  end  — 
all  Amiatinian.  Apparently  the  copyist  h.is  merely  tacked  on  the 
Amiatinian  Capitulation  of  9-14  to  the  otiier  Capitulation  of  1-14, 
so  as  to  get  the  full  number  of  Capitula,  LI.  If  so,  then  we  have 
here  an  entirely  different  and  independent  Capitulation  of  only 
twenty-three  sections,  but  again  extending  only  through  14.  Of 
course,  we  may  imagine  that  this  Capitulation  had  still  other  num- 
bers, and  that  these  have  been  merely  supplanted  in  part  by  the 
Amiatinian.  Possibly  !  But  the  old  questions  recur  instantly  :  Why 
did  the  copyist  cut  off  the  Fuldensian  Capitulation  exactly  at  the 
same  old  critical  point,  the  end  of  the  14th  chapter?  Why  was  the 
Fuldensian  Capitulation,  which  was  good  enough  for  fourteen  chap* 
ters,  not  good  enough  for  the  other  two?  And  why,  after  ali,  were 
these  not  added  from  the  Fuldensian,  since  Ihe  Amiatinian  omitted 
them?     There  is  silence. 

Of  course,  Riggenbach  has  been  equal  to  this  emergency.  He 
excogitates  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  original  that  lay  before  the  Ful- 
densian copyist  the  .Amiatinian  Capitulations  were  present,  but  alas  '. 
the  first  leaf  had  been  torn  away  containing  the  first  twenty-three 

IAmiatinians.  Fortune  was  thus  impartial  in  her  favors  to  Zahn  and 
Riggenbach  ;  she  tore  away  the  first  leaf  for  the  one,  the  last  le.if  for 
the  other  !  The  copyist  hastened  to  supply  this  defect  from  another 
Capitulation.  Disregarding  content  entirely  he  put  down  just  twenty- 
three,  and  lo!  these  carried  him  once  more  to  that  fata!  focus  of 
disorder,  the  end  of  the  14th  chapter !  Hereby  Riggenbach  claims 
to  have  shown  that  the  original  Fuldensian  Capitulation  may  possibly 
iiaitii)  have  contained  the  last  two  chapters.     Yes,  possibly.     But 
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did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ?  How  did  it  happen  that 
exactly  twenty- three  Amiatinians  were  torn  away,  and  not  twenty-two 
or  twenty- four?  Why  should  every  fickleness  of  fortune  tend  to  con- 
jure up  one  and  the  same  idea,  that  the  Epistle  once  ended  with  the 
14th  chapter? 

The  Fuldensian  Codex  is  very  old  {circa  a.d.  543),  and  no  one 
knows  how  much  older  is  the  original  of  its  Capitulation.  Its  witness 
is  very  strong,  though  not  in  itself  so  decisive  and  convincing  as  the 
Amiatinian.  Against  their  concurrent  evidence  all  the  ingenuity  of 
Zahn  and  Riggenbach  is  seen  to  be  unavailing.^* 

Herewith,  then,  the  course  of  our  argument,  "  nig  geschiossen  oft 
geriindety^  returns  upon  itself.     We  began  with  showing  : 

1.  That  the  15th  chapter  does  not  stand  codically  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  preceding. 

2.  That  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Cyprian  apparently  know  nothing 
of  the  two  chapters. 

3.  That  according  to  Origen  (Rufinus)  there  were  codices  lacking 
both  the  Doxology  and  the  two  chapters. 

We  then  compassed  a  wide  circuit  of  inquiry  touching  the  Dox- 
ology, with  this  result : 

4.  The  witness  of  the  ancients  is  every  way  contradictory. 

5.  But  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  and  critical  opinion 
either  places  the  Doxology  before  15,  or  omits  it  altogether. 

6.  The  Doxology  is  unintelligible  in  either  position,  but  far  better 
placed  after  16  than  after  14. 

7.  It  is  hard  to  understand  its  forward  movement,  but  to  under- 
stand its  backward  movement  is  impossible. 

8.  The  retired  position  (before  15)  must,  for  every  reason,  be 
accepted  as  the  earlier. 

9.  But  in  this  earlier  position  it  is  by  no  possibility  genuine. 

10.  An  imposing  array  of  the  very  best  authority  and  opinion 
rejects  it. 

11.  When  the  Doxology  is  thrown  out  of  its  earlier  position  as 
spurious,  the  following  chapters  15  and  16  are  loosened,  and  fall  away 
of  their  own  weight. 

^"  In  view  of  their  explanntions,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  these  critics 
would  accept  as  a  really  "'  si<hnc  Sf^urr  G  is  pushed  aside  as  havin^r  attempted 
a  critical  procedure;  F  is  drummed  out  of  court  as  a  foolish  and  faithless  copy; 
one  Capitulation  is  spurned  as  havin^T  lost  its  head;  another,  as  having  lost  its 
tail;  and  no  matter  how  many  cndicjs  may  be  found  that  lack  the  two  chapters, 
they  must  all  be  rejected  as  mutilated  by  Marcion ! 
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,  Finally,  this  result  is  confirmed  beyond  contradiction  by  the 
I  unshakable  depositioa  of  both  the  Amiatinian  ami  the  Fuldensian 
I  Capitulations,  neither  of  which  knows  anything  of  the  contested 
I  chapters. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  sole  method  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  protagonists  of  tradition.  It  consists  in  devising 
iotis  hypotheses  by  which  each  count  of  the  general  indicimeiit 
may  be  evaded  separately.  For  scarcely  any  of  these  hypotheses 
can  more  be  claimed  than  mere  possibility;  few,  if  any,  have  any 
ent  likelihood. 

In  framing  them  these  critics  do  not  hesitate  before  sharp  amithe- 
aes.  Thus,  to  explain  a  cnnflation,  Riggenbach  says  (p.  596)  :  "A 
scribe  who  found  Rom.  16  in  his  Vorla);e'm  its  original  form,  observed 
that  the  Doxology  in  another  ms.  stood  at  the  end  of  14,  and  as  he 
could  not  make  sure  at  which  place  it  had  stood  originally,  he  wrote 
il  in  both  places,  in  order  in  any  case  not  to  rob  the  holy  text  of  any 
portion  that  belonged  to  it."  Good !  That  sounds  very  like  a  rev- 
erent and  typical  copyist.  But  harken  now  to  Riggenbach,  on  page 
5S  7i  informing  us,  "  how  the  absence  of  the  Doxology  from  some  rass. 
is  to  be  expl.iined.  A  scribe  who  read  it  in  one  ms.  at  the  close  of 
14,  but  in  another  in  16,  might  thereby  be  provoked  to  some  suspi- 
cion of  its  genuineness,  and  on  that  account  leave  it  out  altogether." 
This  scribe  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  other,  and  we  submit  that 
he  is  proportionately  unnatural  and  improbable. 

But  even  if  these  defensive  suppositions  were  intrinsically  probable, 
by  their  great  number  and  variety  tliey  are  hopelessly  condemned. 
This  is  a  consideration  that  needs  to  be  repeated,  and  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly.  Zahn  and  Riggenbach  are  continually 
urging  that  neither  this  nor  that  nor  the  other  is  in  itself  a  sure  and 
decisive  proof  against  their  position.  What  they  demand  is  some  one 
single  f:ict  that  shall  of  itself,  independently  of  everything  else,  onre 
and  for  all  settle  the  matter.  But  such  is  not  nature,  such  is  not  life. 
Their  demand  is  quite  unreasonable.  It  amounts  to  a  rejection  in 
tete  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Il  ignores  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  It  may  be  easy  to  break  a  hundred  rods  singly,  but  impossi- 
ble to  bend  them  in  a  bundle.  These  critics  t.ike  no  thought  of  the 
first  principles  of  prob.ibility.  They  forget  that  in  multiplying  their 
hypotheses  they  are  dividing  their  chance  of  being  correct.  This 
is  true,  however  likely  the  hypotheses  might  be  —  individually.  If 
we  throw  up  a  dozen  pennies,  the  chance  that  any  one  will  turn  up 
"heads"  is  i,  one  in  two;  but  the  chance  that  all  will  turn  up  "heads" 
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is  only  j-^j^,  about  one  in  four  thousand  !  Now  the  defensive  guesses 
of  Zahn  and  Riggenbach  are  not  only  intrinsically  improbable,  but 
they  are  independent,  and  in  order  to  be  effective  they  must  all  simul- 
taneously hit  true.    Such  a  concurrence  is  almost  incalculably  unlikely. 

The  task  of  the  Pyrrhonist  is  not  difificult.  One  may  easily  put  up 
a  "  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt."  VV^ho  can  prove  that  the  sum 
of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  is  a  straight  angle?  But  probability 
is  the  guide  of  life.  In  shaping  our  beliefs,  no  less  than  our  conduct, 
we  neglect  not  indeed  accidents  themselves,  but  their  higher  powers, 
their  extraordinary  combinations,  the  accidents  of  accidents  to  the 
tenth  degree.  True,  in  shooting  at  a  mark  one  may  miss  it  a  thou- 
sand miles ;  but  who  has  ever  done  it  ?  These  infinitely  small  possi- 
bilities are  practically  impossibilities.  They  are  not  only  negligible, 
but  it  is  also  our  sacred  duty  to  neglect  them.  Otherwise  we  hem 
our  life,  we  dwarf  our  souls.  What  should  we  say  of  the  man  who 
would  not  go  into  the  harvest  field  lest  he  be  struck  by  lightning,  or 
board  an  ocean  liner  for  fear  of  shipwreck,  or  take  a  volume  from  a 
library  because  it  might  harbor  some  deadly  germ?  And  yet  such 
accidents  are  not  less  unlikely  than  the  collective  failure  of  all  the 
consentient  tokens  we  have  massed  together,  than  the  simultaneous 
verification  of  all  the  indispensable  Riggenbach-Zahnian  conjectures. 

For  be  it  carefully  observed  that  now  at  the  last  moment  we  mus/ 
load  the  scale  of  argument  against  the  two  chapters  with  all  the  weight 
of  the  accumulated  internal  evidence  already  presented.  Can  it  be 
that  so  many  indicia,  independent  and  unrelated,  both  within  and 
without,  have  thus  leagued  themselves  together  with  intent  to  deceive 
us?     We  cannot  believe  it. 

Even  so  much  is  not  all,  however.  For  the  arguments  and  con- 
clusions of  this  paper,  though  held  strictly  apart,  though  resting  on 
a  wholly  alien  basis,  do  nevertheless  support  and  strengthen  the 
results  of  our  former  study,  and  in  their  turn  are  equally  strengthened 
and  supported.  We  now  perceive  with  vivid  distinctness  that  the  body 
of  the  great  Roman  Epistle  is  really  what  it  is  apparently,  an  august 
theological  treatise,  a  picture  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as  it  slowly  took 
form  in  early  Christian  literary  consciousness.  Round  this  striking 
pictorial  composition  there  has  been  thrown  the  historical  framework 
of  the  introduction  and  the  closing  chapters.  This  framework  we 
have  now  detached  m  its  two  great  portions,  and  we  see  that  the  one 
process  is  the  logical  complement  of  the  other.  If  either  portion  be 
detachable,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  other  to  be  detachable 
also.      So  that  our  argument  can  hardly  be  unsound  in  one   part 
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without  being  unsound  in  the  other,  being  "fitly  framed  and  knit 
together." 

Closing,  then,  this  preliminary  discussion,  we  ask  of  the  reader  not 
a  decision  upon  any  one  point,  or  any  two  or  three,  but  a  collective 
judgment  upon  the  whole  body  of  evidence.  It  is  three  wholly  inde- 
pendent paths  that  have  led  us  to  the  same  result.  If  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  the  indications  of  the  introduction  have  misled  us,  that  all 
the  internal  marks  of  the  two  chapters  were  deceptive,  and  that  all 
the  outward  diplomatic  evidence  was  equally  misguiding,  it  is  still 
far  more  unlikely  that  any  two  of  these  have  proved  treacherous  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  consensus  of  all  the  three,  there  is  piled  Ossa  on 
Olympus  and  on  Ossa's  top  the  Pelion  of  Improbability. 
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The  Idea  of  the  Logos  in  Relation  to  the  Need 
of  Law  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

PROF.   H.   S.   NASH,   D.D. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

I  MAY  be  right  in  thinking  that  New  Testament  study  has  some- 
times suffered  from  an  excess  of  academic  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
sound  law,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  we  can  only  understand  what  we  are. 
Experience  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  interpretation.  Hence 
it  may  easily  come  to  pass,  in  an  age  when  minute  specialization  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  that  the  student,  lacking  certain  kinds  of  expe- 
rience, may  be  incapable  of  fully  apprehending  certain  phases  of  the 
literature  he  studies.  As  a  rule,  Biblical  scholars  have  been  wholly 
men  of  the  chair,  not  men  of  affairs.  Intense  devotion  to  their 
specialty  may  have  taken  them  away,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
ground  whereon  the  New  Testament  took  shape. 

The  New  Testament,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  two  main  charac- 
teristics. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  product  of  a  consuming  religious  passion. 
Of  course,  there  is  reflection  in  it.  There  is  some  speculation.  But 
the  bulk  of  it  is  the  work  of  men  who  were,  above  all  things,  zealots 
in  religion.  This  we  are  not.  We  are  religious,  yet  the  critical  ele- 
ment is  strong  in  us.  Not  one  of  us  but  has  lost,  in  a  degree,  the 
cai)acity  for  throwing  himself  headlong  into  the  arms  of  an  emotion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  common  consciousness  is  exceedingly 
strong  in  the  life  that  put  itself  on  record  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Apostolic  age,  in  its  prime,  had  any  large 
interest  in  institutions.  But  we  must  draw  a  distinction.  An  interest 
in  specific  institutions  is  one  thing.  A  deep  and  glowing  common 
consciousness  is  another  thing.  The  Apostolic  age  had  this  in  a  high 
degree.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  Church  was 
clearly  conceived  by  the  average  Christian.  It  does  mean,  though, 
that  wherever  any  body  of  Christians,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  existed,  the 
individual's  sense  of  his  own  being  was  fused  with  his  sense  of  corpo- 
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rate  being.  However  provincial  his  views  of  Christianity  might  be, 
he  was  anything  but  an  individualist.  Now,  here  again,  we  are,  in 
part  at  least,  out  of  step  with  the  life  we  are  studying.  We  are  indi- 
vidualists. Our  individualism  is  instinctive.  Our  relation  to  corpo- 
rate religious  life  is  more  or  less  conscious  and  deliberate. 

The  point  I  would  be  at,  is  that  the  impassioned  religious  feeling 
of  the  Apostolic  age, —unfettered  by  the  critical  process,  —  and  the 
strong  sense  of  corporate  life,  —  instinctive,  not  like  our  own,  labored 
—  make  the  question  of  law  in  the  Apostolic  age  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. Here,  again,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  conscions  and 
deliberate  thought  of  law  is  one  thing.  The  need  of  law  and  the 
unconscious  search  for  it  is  another  thing.  The  need  of  law  is  the 
most  pressing  of  human  needs.  The  modern  man  of  the  chair  does 
not  feel  the  need.  He  is  not  intimate  with  the  caucus.  He  is  not 
deeply  versed  in  government,  either  political  or  ecclesiastical.  With 
a  httle,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  he  can  pass 
through  life  unashamed.  He  is  a  man  of  culture.  And  culture  never 
arrives  till  the  pioneer's  work  of  keeping  house  has  been  efficiently 
done.  The  man  of  culture  sits  at  ease  regarding  questions  which  to 
his  forefathers  were  matters  of  life  and  death. 

Tliis  is  my  excuse  for  this  paper.  I  suspect  that  we  have  studied 
r  .  the  Logos  idea  of  the  New  Testament  too  largely  in  the  light  of 
academic  theory  and  speculative  necessity,  too  little  as  an  expression 
of  the  need  of  law. 

The  term  "  Logos  "  was  fashioned  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  bom  of 
a  speculative  need.  Vet  Greek  speculation  differed  in  one  important 
respect  from  modem  speculation.  Human  consciousness  had  not 
yet  clearly  conceived  itself.  It  blended  with  nature.  The  subjec- 
tive and  the  objective  were  interfused.  The  emphasis  on  conscious- 
ness is  the  distinctive  mark  of  modern  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
Plotinus  prepared  the  way  for  it,  and  made  Augustine,  "  the  first 
modem  man."  as  he  has  been  called,  possible.  But  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy as  a  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  did  not  separate 
nature  from  consciousness.  Hence  in  the  earlier  days  the  modem 
speciality  called  science,  and  the  other  speciality  called  philosophy, 
were  identified.  So  the  term  "  Logos,"  as  Heraklitus  first  used  it, 
included  our  term  "law." 

Amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  Heraklitean  word  found  no 
great  career.  It  played  no  part  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Nor  did  it 
cut  any  figure  in  Plotinus.  Even  with  the  Stoics  its  function  is  less 
considerable  than  has  been  made  out.     The  moderns  have  read  back 
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into  the  Stoic  doctrines  of  the  Ix)gos  something  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  it  in  Jewish  and  Christian  thought.  The  Stoic  distinction 
between  the  Aoyos  cV&a^ero9  (the  word  within  the  breast)  and  the 
Aoyos  TTpoif^opLKOi  (the  word  that  goes  forth  from  the  breast)  was 
merely  a  single  detail  of  their  system.  The  word  **  Logos  "  had  to  wait 
for  Alexandrine  Judaism  before  it  found  a  career. 

And  when  this  came  to  pass,  Greek  thought  as  a  whole  had  acquired 
a  strong  tendency  away  from  the  common  life  and  the  common  law. 
In  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  genius  of  speculation  joined  itself  to  a  deep 
interest  in  the  life  and  polity  of  the  Greek  city.  In  the  Republic 
and  the  Laws  of  Plato,  and  in  the  Politics  and  constitutional  studies 
of  Aristotle,  pure  reason  frankly  acknowledged  its  debt  and  obliga- 
tion to  the  state.  But  in  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophy  this  obliga- 
tion was  more  and  more  forgotten.  The  absorbing  question  came  to 
be  the  redemption  of  the  individual.  The  Stoics,  it  is  true,  endeav- 
ored to  keep  themselves  men  of  affairs.  And  Roman  Stoicism  gave 
to  the  world  the  basal  conceptions  of  Roman  law.  But  in  Stoicism 
proper  the  interest  in  politics  was  half-hearted.  The  main  interest 
was  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  the  individual.  The  tendency 
of  post- Aristotelian  philosophy  was  to  carry  thought  away  from  civic 
life  and  its  pressing  problems  of  law. 

In  Neo-Platonism  this  tendency  becomes  all -con  trolling.  Com- 
pare Plotinus  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  problem 
of  clear  thought  has  shaken  itself  free  from  the  problems  of  the  human 
community.  Even  his  opposition  to  Christianity  with  his  strong 
defence  of  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  visible  universe  against  the 
views  of  the  monks,  was  not  able  to  drive  him  back  to  the  old  groimd. 
Yet  his  is  the  strongest  head  after  Aristotle.  His  silence,  therefore, 
regarding  political  fact  and  theory,  is  deeply  significant.  Had  he 
made  any  considerable  use  of  the  term  Logos,  he  would  have  put  it 
wholly  into  the  service  of  the  speculative  reason. 

Alexandrian  Judaism  carried  the  Old  Testament  into  immediate 
contact  with  (ireek  thought.  In  Palestine,  Greek  thought  could  not 
beat  down  the  resistance  of  the  local  strongholds.  It  might  Hellen- 
ize  an  occasional  thinker.  Through  silent  channels  it  might  work 
into  Jewish  consciousness.  But  the  Sacred  Texts  stood,  for  the  most 
part,  just  beyond  its  reach.  The  contact  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  Greek  philosophy  was  largely  indirect.  Alexandrian  Judaism,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  left  behind  it  the  baggage-train  of  Rabbin- 
ism.  It  carried  the  Sacred  Texts  out  from  the  defences  of  Palestinian 
tradition.     Moses  and  Plato  could  now  take  part  in  a  symposium. 
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But  history  gives  no  great  gain  without  imposing  some  loss.  While 
Alexandrian  Judaism  gaineil  mental  breadth  and  freedom,  it  lost  its 
touch  on  affairs.  Philo,  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  is  hke  the  modern  broad  churchman  of  a  certain  kind,  who, 
sitting  before  the  open  tire  of  generous  speculation,  leaves  to  his 
high-church  brother  the  task  of  making  and  maintaining  the  eccle- 
siastical machine.  In  Palestine,  the  Torah  was  the  living  law  of  a 
^eat  community.  Its  exegetes  were  lawyers  and  magistrates.  In 
Alexandria  the  Torah  was  a  text-book  for  speculation. 

Philo  had  no  considerable  touch  on  affairs.  To  him;  as  to  Plotinus, 
the  thinking  nature  of  man  is  the  human  essence.  He  was  not  even 
as  much  of  a  statesman  or  churchman  as  the  Stoics.  Indeed,  the 
Stoic  influence  did  not  go  deep  into  his  system.  The  Platonic  influ- 
ence was  far  more  searching  and  profound.  This  is  due,  not  alone, 
as  Zeller  suggests,'  to  the  fact  that  the  Biblical  consciousness  of  sin 
broke  the  Stoic  line  at  the  centre ;  it  is  also  due  lo  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  authority  had  been  already  solved  by  the  Old  Testament, 
The  Neo- Pythagoreans  were  the  first  men  in  the  Grieco-Roman  world 
to  think  out  loud  the  unphilosophtcal  thought  that  a  specific  divine 
revelation  can  alone  give  the  authority  demanded  by  conscience.' 
Philo  has  the  divine  auihotily  under  his  hand.  His  Old  Testament 
is  God's  final  word.  The  Stoic  law  of  nature  made  no  appeal  to  him. 
He  had  something  better  —  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

But  it  is  profoundly  significant  that  in  his  working  out  of  the  rec- 
onciliation between  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  central  in  those  Scriptures, 
should  have  played  an  insignificant  part.  He  inherited  the  Mes- 
sianic idea  as  an  heirloom  ;  he  could  make  no  vital  use  of  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  he  had  no  need  lo  consider  the  social  problem.  For 
Judaism,  through  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  through  the  evolution  of  the  syna- 
gogal  system,  had  already  given  an  admirable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  law.  And  that  solution  was  a  part  of  Philo's  inheritance.  But 
this  is  merely  lo  reaffirm  the  point  in  issue.  Philo  had  on  his  shoul- 
ders a  thoroughly  academic  head.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of 
aflairs.     Speculation  was  his  business  and  his  joy. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  PhilonJan  Logos  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  too  much,  I  think,  has  been  made  of  the  question 
regarding  the  personality  of  the  Lx>g03.    Upon  thai  quesdon,  Philo 

'  4'  Au/.  iii.  i,  p.  405,  '  Windelband,  //isf.  of  PkU.  p.  3o6. 
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never  came  really  to  know  his  own  mind.  His  shifting  views  depend 
upon  the  changing  relations  between  the  two  men  inside  his  skin. 
When  the  Jew  is  uppermost,  when  the  monotheistic  and  monarchical 
idea  of  God  controls  him,  the  Logos  is  impersonal,  a  philosophical 
synonym  for  the  will  and  work  of  God.  When,  however,  the  Greek 
prevails,  when  the  cosmos  bulks  large  before  his  mind's  eye,  the 
Logos  becomes  personal.  But  the  central  question  is  not  here.  As 
regards  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  more  important  qualities  of  Philo's 
system  are  (i)  That  in  his  view  the  whole  of  things  is  completed. 
His  system  is  static.  He  has  two  main  terms,  cosmos  and  nomas. 
In  the  nomoSy  conceived  as  God's  full  and  final  self-revelation,  he 
finds  clear  answers  to  the  questions  which  the  cosmos  proposes.  But 
all  stands  still.  The  eager  thrill,  the  impassioned  forward  look  of 
prophecy,  is  wholly  wanting.  (2)  The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
plays  an  inconsiderable  part.  Philo  is  more  remote  from  Isaiah  than 
Plotinus  is  from  Plato. 

When  we  pass  from  Alexandrian  to  Palestinian  Judaism,  we  expe- 
rience a  decided  change  of  mental  climate.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  state,  the  Jews  had  on  their  hands  a  problem 
new  to  history.  How  could  a  people,  having  lost  the  cohering  prin- 
ciple of  the  monarchy,  be  held  together  ?  Later  on  the  question  took 
the  form.  How  could  a  people  who  had  lost  the  sacramental  tie  of  a 
common  fatherland,  be  kept  from  breaking  in  pieces?  In  the  cen- 
turies immediately  following  the  exile,  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy 
House  at  Jerusalem  were  the  objects  on  which  the  religious  and  patri- 
otic imagination  fastened.  But  more  and  more,  as  the  Diaspora  won 
significance,  the  centre  of  gravity  shifted.  A  new  type  of  community 
appeared,  resting  on  the  Torah  and  ruled  by  those  who  knew  and 
expounded  it.  The  task  on  which  the  leaders  of  Judaism  labored 
was  of  the  selfsame  nature  as  that  which  exercised  the  genius  and 
devotion  of  the  great  Roman  lawyers.  Their  problem  was  not  philo- 
sophical, but  practical. 

The  similarity  between  the  rabbi  and  the  Roman  lawyer  might  be 
illustrated  by  Cicero's  praise  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Frcmant  omnes 
licet,  dicam  quod  sen tio  ;  bibliothecas  mehercule  omnium  philosophorum 
itnus  mihi  vidctur  XII  Tabu/arum  libelluSy  si  quis  /egum  fontes  et 
capita  viderit,  et  auctoritatis  pondere  et  utilitatis  ubertate  superare 
{De  Oratore,  i.  195).  This  carmen  necessarium^  drilled  into  Roman 
boys,  was  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the  catechetical  drill  of  Pharisaism. 
Religion  was,  indeed,  the  dominant  motive  in  the  latter  rase.  Yet 
this  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  a  community  was  being  built,  and 
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that  the  similarity  of  end  and  aim  required  a  more  or  less  similat 
process. 

The  rise  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  was  not  merely  a  great 
religious  phenomenon,  it  was  abo  a  great  legal  phenomenon.  In 
those  days  men  did  not  distinguish  between  the  civil  and  the  canon 
hw.  Nor  did  they  specialize  the  functions  of  the  Bible  scholar  and 
the  Iaw7er.  A  rabbi  like  Hillel  resembles  our  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  resembles  our  Bible  critics.  He  >vas  su- 
premely concerned  with  religion.  But  he  could  not  separate  religion 
from  law.  It  was  the  fusion  of  the  two  things,  based  on  the  incom- 
parable literature  of  Prophecy,  which  created  that  wonderfully  tena- 
cious thing  called  Judaism,  —  the  only  type  of  ancient  community 
that  Rome  could  not  shatter  nor  destroy. 

In  this  community,  for  centuries  after  the  Exile,  the  <: 
between  individual  consciousness  and  the  corporate  1 
was  BO  close  that  we  moderns  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  realizing 
it.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  found  in  the  Psalms.  If  we  com- 
pare these  lyrics  with  the  lyrics  of  Greece,  the  most  striking  differ- 
ence is  not  that  the  Greek  lyrist  deals  with  a  secular  process  of 
experience,  while  the  Jewish  lyrist  deals  with  religion.  It  is  found 
in  that  marvellous  fusion  of  the  individual  consciousness  and  the 
common  consciousness  of  which  the  Psalter  is  the  product.  The 
Psalms  are  profoundly  individual.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
intensely  national. 

The  deepest  thought  of  law  comes  to  the  modems,  as  it  came  to 
the  Greeks,  out  of  the  steady  contemplation  and  study  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  the  Jews  it  grew  up  out  of  their  study  of  God's  dealings 
with  their  forefathers.  For  this  reason  the  logology  of  Palestine 
Stands  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  Alexandria.  One  aspect  of 
the  difference  is  that  the  former  consists  altogether  of  a  small  change 
of  the  Logos  idea.  The  essential  cause  of  systematic  logology,  the 
problem  of  creation,  did  not  exist.  I'hilo's  Logos  was  born  of  the 
anion  between  the  Greek  idea  of  the  cosmos  and  the  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  divine  revelation.  But,  apart  from  Greek  thought,  the  ancient 
world  never  reached  the  scientific  or  philosophic  conception  of  nature 
as  an  organic  totality  of  being.  Into  this  Greek  conception  Pales- 
tinian thought,  before  the  Christian  era,  did  not  deeply  enter.  So  in 
Palestine  there  could  be  no  problem  of  creation  ;  consequently,  no 
need  or  possibility  of  a  developed  Logology.  We  find  but  fits  and 
starts  of  Ixigology,  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Meiatron,  the  Shekinah, 
and  the  Memra. 
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The  Other  main  point  of  difference  is  that  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  whole  is  not  taken  as  a  text  for  speculation;  Speculation  and  alle- 
gory thrive  upon  certain  portions  of  it,  but  the  body  of  interpretation 
follows  the  line  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  law.  When  the  Romans 
destroyed  the  Temple,  when  the  priest  forever  lost  his  occupation 
and  his  opportunity  in  Israel,  when  the  logic  of  the  movement  that 
began  with  the  Exile  was  fully  manifested,  then  Rabbinism  became 
synonymous  with  Judaism,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Torah  rose 
the  strange  yet  imposing  structure  of  the  Talmuds. 

In  a  word,  Alexandrian  or  liberal  Judaism  was  for  the  most  part 
a  form  of  culture,  while  Palestinian  Judaism  was  in  its  essence  a 
branch  of  law.  And  the  question  we  are  to  carry  into  our  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  Which  kind  of  Judaism  does  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  first  century  most  resemble  ? 

Christianity  began  its  career  organized  as  a  community.  Whatever 
one  may  think  about  the  details  of  the  Whitsunday  story,  the  essential 
fact  stands  sure.  Our  knowledge  of  historical  Christianity  begins  with 
a  corporate  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  true  that  the  problem 
of  law  did  not  press  upon  the  early  Christians.  From  the  mother 
church  they  inherited  the  Old  Testament  And  this,  with  the  Mas- 
ter's Logia,  constituted  an  all-sufficient  authority.  They  had  a  Bible 
to  start  with,  and  herein  the  Christian  consciousness  differed  from  the 
early  Jewish  consciousness.  Furthermore,  the  early  Christians  did 
not  realize  that  they  were  anything  more  than  very  good  Jews.  In 
all  their  thoughts  they  remained  part  and  parcel  of  Israel.  They  did 
not  need  a  new  law. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  law-making  process, 
while  not  consciously  appreciated,  was  none  the  less  unconsciously 
involved,  and  that,  too,  in  a  decisive  form.  In  the  first  place,  the 
corporate  feeling  of  the  community  was  intense.  The  so-called 
experiment  in  communism  plainly  illustrates  this.  It  did  not  result 
from  any  theory  regarding  property,  but  from  the  impassioned  belief 
in  the  Parousia,  that  is  to  say,  from  an  overpowering  interest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  This  means  that  we  have  here  a  state  of  things 
at  the  opposite  pole  to  Philo.  In  him  the  academic  interest  is  at  a 
maximum,  here  it  is  at  a  minimum.  There  is  little  or  no  surplus  of 
thought  over  and  above  practical  needs.  There  is  no  speculation ; 
all  is  action,  and  the  action  is  inspired  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
will  of  God  is  within  the  common  will  of  the  community. 

Furthermore,  the  mental  characteristic  of  the  new  life  is  the  revival 
of  prophecy.    The  Christian  consciousness  is  a  new  prophetism.    Now 
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piophetism,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  has  this  dif- 
ference from  Greek  philosophy,  —  ihe  latter  is  predominantly  a  matter 
of  reason,  the  former  is  predominainly  a  matter  of  conscience.  Of 
course,  reason  and  conscience  may  not  be  separated ;  ihey  are  parls 
of  a  single  and  undivided  consciousness.  Still,  they  may  be  distin- 
guished. Where  reason  prevails,  the  main  interest  is  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Where  conscience  dominates,  the  chief  interest  is  in  the 
realization  of  an  authoritative  programme.  Prophetism  does  not 
think  of  itself  as  speculation,  but  as  a  medium  of  divine  revelation. 
The  free  reflective  reason  does  not  play  a  large  conscious  part.  It 
is  there,  but  it  is  absorbed  in  a  greater  total.  And  the  total  is  the 
feeling  of  divine  power  and  authority.  A  sovereign  law  is  laid  upon 
consciousness.  Consciousness,  subjecting  itself  to  law,  becomes  con- 
Bcience, 

Early  Christian  consciousness  had  as  little  interest  in  the  nature 
of  things  as  the  Montanists  of  the  second  century  showed.  Thought 
did  not  run  back  or  down,  ic  ran  forward  to  the  end  and  aim  of  his- 
tory, —  the  Parousia.  The  mood  was  apocalyptic.  At  the  same  time 
Christian  apocalyptics,  as  Jtilicher  has  well  said,  differed  from  Jewish 
apocalyprics  in  the  fdct  that  the  Christian  consciousness  had  restored 
that  sane  and  wholesome  connection  between  history  and  prophecy 
which  Jewish  apocalyptics,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  had 
lost.  Bui  this  meant  that  the  sense  of  immediate  divine  author- 
ity was  far  stronger,  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  the  present  dared  to 
speak  again,  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  in  its  own 
name,  and  was  not  forced  to  hide  behind  the  great  names  of  the 
past. 

The  supreme  element  in  the  early  Christian  consciousness  was  its 
dominating  sense  of  divine  authority  and  law.  And  this  sense  of  law 
expressed  itself,  as  might  be  expected,  in  an  impassioned  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  community.  The  glowing  visions  of  the  Second 
Coming  portended  and  portrayed  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  com- 
munity over  all  its  ioei. 

The  Christian  consciousness  of  law  expressed  itself  in  two  ways : 
first,  as  the  development  of  the  monarchy  of  Christ;  second,  in 
claiming  the  Old  Testament  for  Christ.  As  to  the  first,  it  answered 
to  what  may  somewhat  loosely  be  called  the  inner  need  of  the  new 
community.  What  the  unity  of  God  was  for  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
that  the  selfsame  unity  of  God  revealed  through  and  embodied  in 
the  Messias  was  to  i.He  Christian  prophet.  God  had  visited  his 
people  in  the  person  of  the  Christ.     The  vision  of  the  P.-irousia 
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expressed,  in  pictorial  form,  the  belief  in  Christ's  monarchical  right 
to  control  history. 

As  to  the  second  need,  it  sought  to  satisfy  itself  through  apolo- 
getics. The  Christians,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  self-respect, 
must  prove  to  their  fellow-countrymen  that  they  are  the  best  of  Jews. 
And  how?  By  proving  that  the  Old  Testament  belongs  to  Christ. 
The  reasoning  process  expends  itself  in. the  argument  from  prophecy. 
Prophecy  is  the  implicit  Christ.     Christ  is  explicit  prophecy. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  which,  by  its  form,  recalls  Philo.  Both 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  to  the  Christian  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  sacred  book  to  which  thought  runs  for 
its  proof  and  authority.  But  in  substance  the  two  situations  are  radi- 
cally unlike.  To  Philo  the  thinking  nature  of  man  is  his  real  essence. 
Manipulated  by  this  thought,  Moses  becomes  a  Semitic  Plato.  The 
Christians,  however  deep  their  unlikeness  to  Palestinian  Judaism,  are 
entirely  Palestinian  in  their  emphasis  on  the  practical  side  of  things. 
Christianity  is  the  glorified  Torah.  As  in  the  Epistle  of  James, 
the  new  religion  is  viewed  as  the  sublimation  and  realization  of 
the  law.  It  is  the  engrafted  word  (James  i^),  differing  from  the 
Old  Testament,  not  in  its  ideals,  but  in  its  power  to  realize  the 
ideals. 

So,  when  the  person  of  Christ  began  to  claim  preexistence,  to  enter 
into  deeper  relations  with  the  Godhead,  we  do  not  find  here  a  process 
like  Philo's.  The  Philonian  Logos  was  born  of  the  mental  union  be- 
tween the  Jewish  idea  of  God  and  the  Greek  idea  of  the  universe. 
But  the  early  Christian  Christology  grew  up  out  of  a  practical  con- 
sciousness, which  took  itself  to  be  final,  and  which  rested  its  claims 
to  finality  on  a  deepening  appreciation  of  the  relation  between  the 
Messias  and  God. 

The  track  to  be  followed  by  a  mind  at  work  in  this  process  was 
foreordained  by  the  existence  of  the  Old  Testament.  Philo  took  the 
thought  of  the  Logos  from  the  Greeks,  followed  it  through  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  coming  out  on  the  other  ^side,  looked  off  toward 
God.  The  Apostolic  mind  instinctively  took  the  same  course.  In 
part,  this  was  due  to  the  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty  by  reason  of 
which  the  Prophetic  writings  had  such  vast  drawing-power.  One 
should  compare  the  ethical  genius  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Homer 
—  over  whom  the  Stoics  labored  so  hard  that  they  might  make  him 
a  people's  Bible  —  in  order  to  understand  this.  Furthermore,  all 
the  habits  of  Palestinian  laymen  led  them  this  same  way.  From 
early  boyhood  they  had  been  trained  to  turn  to  the  Scriptures  for  an 
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answer  for  every  need.  They  looked  to  the  Torah,  as  Xenophonanes 
looked  up  to  ihe  sky  when  he  said  that  God  was  one. 

Judaism  gave  to  the  new  religion  two  great  gifts,  a  Bible  and  ihe 
Messianic  idea.  Christianity  starting  with  the  Christ,  the  embodied 
Messianic  idea,  was  forced  by  all  its  needs,  outer  and  inner  alike,  to 
go  deep  into  the  Old  Testament,  As  Philo  followed  the  Logos  idea 
through  the  Scriplure,  so  was  it  foreordained  that  the  Apostolic  mind 
should  follow  its  Christ  into  and  through  the  sacred  book.  The  early 
Christians  were  men  of  one  book.  Moreover,  their  great  book  was 
not  —  what  it  is  more  or  less  to  us  —  a  succession  of  taws  and  events 
and  prophecies,  but  an  organism  of  prophetic  tnith,  every  part  of 
it  related  to  the  Messias,  That  the  mind  should  follow  the  person 
of  Christ  into  and  through  the  Old  Testament  was  inevitable.  We 
find  an  illustration  of  this  mental  process  in  i  Pet.  i". 

We  must,  however,  lie  on  guard  against  over- emphasizing  the  com- 
mon consciousness.  The  bias  and  bent  of  individuality  must  be 
allowed  for,  since  pronounced  individuality  necessarily  carries  wiih  it 
a  promise  or  possibility  of  speculation.  Now  in  Paul  we  have  the 
greatest  individual  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Temperament,  genius,  and 
his  conversion  conspired  to  set  him  apart  by  himself.  His  missionary 
career  caused  him  to  abound  in  his  own  sense.  Everything  coop- 
erated to  drive  him  in  upon  himself.  The  literary  result  is  seen  in 
his  singularly  egoistic  style. 

In  Paul,  then,  we  may  with  reason  look  for  evidence  of  a  free 
leflectjve  process.  Beyond  question  some  evidence  is  found.  The 
letter  to  the  Romans  is  tlie  work  of  a  mind  that  loves  and  seeks  sys- 
tem ;  and  while  it  may  not  be  called  a  formal  treatise,  yet  it  borders 
close  upon  this.  The  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  seem  to  be,  in 
a  measure,  the  result  of  speculative  genius. 

At  first  sight,  Paul  takes  us  far  away  from  the  mental  processes  of 
primitive  Christianity.  But  as  regards  the  point  of  this  paper,  the 
difference  is  nowhere  so  great  as  it  seems  to  be.  Of  speculalion, 
pure  and  simple,  Paul  had  no  felt  need.  His  consciousness  of  reve- 
lation, of  the  immediate  and  satisfying  experience  of  the  divine  life 
and  power,  was  too  rich  and  deep  for  that.  He  is  the  most  pro- 
phetic and  religious  nature  among  the  men  of  the  New  Testament. 
Religion,  as  Schleiermacher  once  for  all  uught  us,  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  feeling ;  i.e.,  it  is  the  consciousness  of  an  objective  enei^y 
pressing  upon  us  from  a  source  independent  of  humanity.  The  man 
who  is  dominated  by  immediate  religious  feeling  can  give  but  little 
play  to  free  and  pure  reason.     The  speculaiive  impulse,  the  reflective 
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mood,  cannot  become  strong  till  religious  passion  has,  in  some  meas- 
ure, cooled  down.  When  the  consciousness  of  revelation  is  less 
powerful  and  compelling,  reflection  gets  its  chance.  This  law  is 
psychologically  certain,  while  it  finds  an  historical  illustration  in  the 
appearance  and  growth  of  the  Wisdom  mood  in  Judaism. 

Paul's  nature  was  intensely  prophetic  in  its  mental  methods.  For 
this  cause,  his  thought,  while  remarkably  subjective  in  its  color,  is 
profoundly  objective  in  its  processes.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered.  For  example,  our  term  "  conscience," 
while  it  is  in  form  the  exact  equivalent  of  crwctS^o-t?,  in  fact  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  translation.  With  us,  conscience  is  largely 
subjective  in  its  mental  associations.  But  Paul  could  not  use  the 
word  <n;v€t8iy(rt9,  without  thinking  of  an  objective  norm.  In  this,  he 
was  like  the  Stoics,  who  were  far  more  objective  than  the  modems  in 
their  use  of  the  term  "  conscience."  But  Paul  was  even  more  objec- 
tive than  they. 

A  larger  example  is  found  in  the  contrast  between  him  and  Philo 
in  regard  to  the  dogma  of  creation.  In  Philo's  case,  creation  is  a 
problem  to  be  gotten  over  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  In  Paul, 
creation  is  an  experience.  The  freshness  of  his  teaching  at  this 
point  reminds  us  of  Isaiah  of  the  Exile.  He  had  felt  the  creative 
energy  of  God  at  work  in  Christ,  raising  up  the  new  humanity.  His 
conversion  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  an  ethical  creation  out  of 
nothing.  His  brilliant  success  as  missionary  to  the  heathen  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  see  the  new  religion  building  its  house  from  the 
basement.  So  he  felt  the  creative  power  of  God,  rather  than  thought 
it.  Least  of  all  did  creation  propose  any  problem.  It  was  an  assured 
and  immediate  fact,  charged  so  richly  with  emotion  that  speculation 
had  neither  function  nor  opportunity.  The  Hellenic  element  in  Paul's 
system  is  not  large.  Greek  culture  touched  him  here  and  there,  but 
never  went  deep.  His  psychology  affords  us  a  satisfactory  proof.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  law  that  the  deep-minded  Israelite  of  Paul's 
time,  to  whom  the  majesty  of  Greek  philosophy  appealed,  would  be 
most  strongly  drawn  by  Platonism,  for  in  Plato  he  would  find  not  only 
speculative  power,  but,  what  is  lacking  in  Aristotle  —  religious  pas- 
sion. Paul's  older  contemporary,  Philo,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  may 
be  also  affirmed  that  a  man  who  was  strongly  imi)ressed  by  Platonism 
would  accept  the  Platonic  trichotomy  as  later  Platonists  knew  it ; 
for  that  psychology  is  central  in  the  system.  Thus  does  Philo.  Thus 
does  also  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  thus  does  not  Paul.  The 
trichotomy  of  i  Thes.  5'-^'  is  on  the  surface  a  literary  exi)ression  that 
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came  handy  to  the  moralist.  Paul's  real  psychology  is  built  up  on 
the  prophetic  dualism  between  flesh  and  spirit. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  Greek 
speculation  touched  Paul  to  the  quick.  The  speculative  elements  in 
his  boily  of  teaching  are  always  flushed  full  with  rich  religious  feeling. 
His  theology,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  pastoral  theology,  the  theologjr 
of  a  missionary  who  does  his  best  thinking  on  his  feet,  and  whose  let- 
ters smell  but  slightly  of  the  lamp.  Pliil.  z'""  is  a  capital  example. 
The  idea  of  the  Kenosis  of  the  Son  of  God  is  there  developed  out  of 
ethical  passion  and  enthusiasm  for  the  magnificence  of  virtue ;  and  it 
returns  quickly  to  its  source.  The  mental  process  is  practical  rather 
than  speculative. 

It  went  along  with  this  that  the  common  consciousness  in  Paul  was 
exceedingly  strong.  Coleridge  said  that  every  man  is  bom  either  a 
Phtonist  or  an  .Aristotelian.  If  that  is  true,  then  Paul  was  bom  an 
Aristotelian.  His  ethic,  based  on  his  idea  of  faith,  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  wi!l.  The  highest  good  is  the  creative  energy  called  love,  and 
love  is  the  energy  of  faith  (Gal.  5").  The  essence  of  man  is  will- 
power, and  the  will-power  expresses  itself  and  exhausts  itself  in  devo- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  here  a  system  whose  core  is 
antithetic  to  Philo  and  Plotinus. 

The  corporate  consciousness  is  instinctive  and  strong.  The  human 
will  which  is  created  by  faith,  is  as  social  as  it  is  personal.  Hence 
the  emphasis  on  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  Galatians,  i  and  i  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans  this  is  suggested  rather  than  developed.  In  the 
Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  reflection  enters.  The  idea  of  the  Body 
of  Clirist  is  brotight  out  by  a  more  or  less  speculative  Christology. 
But  the  significant  point,  so  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  is  that  the 
two  develop  together.  The  process  is  quite  unlike  that  of  Philo, 
totally  unlike  that  of  Plotinus.  In  them  the  essence  of  the  individual 
man  —  pure  thought  —  shakes  itself  free,  in  large  measure,  from  its 
relations  to  the  community.  In  Paul,  man's  essence  is  a  loving  and 
redemptive  will.  So  the  common  consciousness  deepens  as  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  deepens.     The  two  are  never  long  apart. 

Hence  the  growth  of  Paul's  Christology  is  due,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  pressure  of  the  problems  of  the  common  consciousness.  It  is 
Paul  the  missionary,  Paul  the  church  builder,  Paul  the  Catholic  care- 
taker, rather  than  Paul  the  speculator,  who  develops  the  idea  of 
Christ,  Of  course,  the  speculative  element  enters  into  the  process. 
thout  speculation,  experience  is  blind.  But  the  main  line 
of  motion  is  distinctly  non- specula  live.     Paul  is  an  Old  Testament 
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prophet  on  New  Testament  ground.  The  prophet  was  a  statesman. 
Isaiah  finds  his  first  cousin  in  Demosthenes,  not  in  Aristotle.  The 
life  of  the  state,  as  it  presses  upon  the  earnest  will  of  the  individual  — 
this  was  his  task  and  his  inspiration.  Even  so  with  Paul.  The  unity 
of  God,  embodied  in  the  Christ,  offers  itself  to  men  as  the  basis  of 
human  unity  (Rom.  9-1 1,  Eph.  2^\  3*^)  ;  this  was  the  gist  of  his 
preaching  and  thinking. 

We  may,  therefore,  with  a  measure  of  confidence  affirm  that,  after 
all  allowance  is  made  for  the  play  of  the  speculative  impulse  in  a 
man  so  richly  endowed  as  Paul,  still  in  him,  even  as  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  Apostolic  consciousness,  the  development  of  Christology  has 
strong  analogies  to  the  law  process  which  goes  on  in  the  building 
of  states  and  commonwealths.  Roman  law  is  the  expression  of 
an  imperial  consciousness.  The  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
betokened  the  triumph  of  the  popular  will.  The  empire,  inheriting 
the  policy  of  the  great  popular  leaders,  and  borrowing  from  the  Stoics 
the  form  and  inspiration  of  clear  thought,  eternalized  itself  through 
its  Corpus  Juris.  Even  so,  the  deepening  Apostolic  consciousness 
of  Paul,  taking  the  empire  for  its  province  and  parish,  insured  the 
claims  of  Christianity  as  a  world-religion  by  following  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ  down  to  its  foundations  in  the  Godhead.  The 
Greek  influence  was,  at  the  highest  estimate,  a  strong  occasion- 
ing cause.  The  main  cause  was  the  pressure  of  the  common  con- 
sciousness. 

Additional  evidence  is  found  in  the  cosmology  of  Ephesians  and 
Colossians.  How  quickly  does  the  mind  pass  through  nature.  We 
have  substantially  the  same  perspective  as  in  Rom.  8^*"-^  The  nature, 
KTtVi?,  that  here  manifests  itself,  is  nature  as  the  Old  Testament 
Prophet  saw  it,  nature  as  the  New  Testament  apocalyptist  viewed  it, 
not  nature  as  the  Greek  scientist  and  philosopher  thought  of  it. 

Finally,  while  the  Old  Testament  track  of  thought  is  not  as  plain 
or  as  well-defined  in  Paul's  case  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  simpler 
and  more  apologetic  forms  of  Ai)ostolic  thought,  there  are  strong 
suggestions  of  it.  For  example,  i  Cor.  10*  (7  nirpa  yv  6  Xpiaros)  ; 
and  2  Cor.  4**,  connecting  the  story  of  creation  in  Genesis  i  with  the 
story  of  redemption  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

In  the  Papistic  to  the  Hebrews  the  academic  element  is  much  more 
pronounced  than  in  Saint  Paul.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  plain  that 
the  letter  comes  from  a  Christian  who  belongs,  in  ever}'  sense,  to  the 
second  generation.  Religious  feeling  is  less  impassioned  ;  reflection 
plays  a  considerably  larger  part.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
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I  that  the  writer  has  studied  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  The 
Greek  influence  goes  deep.  This  is  seen  in  the  psychology  (4"), 
wherein  tricholoray  is  seriously  taken,  becoming  an  inherent  pari 
of  the  author's  syslem.  It  is  seen  again  in  the  Pialonic  treatment 
of  the  human  body.  Compare  10"'  {tov  KaTartrairnaTOi,  tout'  tinv, 
r^s  aapisiK  aurau)  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  ailpi  in  Romans  7 
and  8.  The  former  is  as  plainly  Platonic  as  the  latter  is  plainly 
Prophetic.  It  comes  out  again  in  the  persistent  habit  of  allegorizing, 
which  colors  the  letter  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  speculative  element  in  the  Epistle  is  relatively  strong.  This 
comes  out  both  in  the  Christology  and  in  the  pislology.  The  New 
Testament  has  three  main  types  of  opinion  regarding  ihe  nature  of 
faith  :  there  is  James's  idea,  wherein  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  Faith 
as  steadfastness  is  restated,  almost  without  change;  there  is  Paul's 
conception,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  ethics  and  lays  bare  the  founda- 
tions of  the  righteous  and  efficient  human  will ;  an  5  there  is  the  view 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is  the  Old  Testament  view,  as 
it  is  when  first  passed  through  the  impassioned  eschatologic  mood 
of  primitive  Christianity,  and  afterward  analyzed  and  restated  by  a 
speculative  mind. 

Yet  even  here,  in  this  thoroughly  academic  book,  the  community's 
interest  is  the  guiding  thought.  The  author's  mind  has  been  more  than 
colored,  it  has  been  shaped,  by  Philonian  or  .\lexandrian  influences. 
Still,  ihe  track  of  his  mind  is  not  Philonian.  His  starting-point  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  creation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
Starts  with  the  consciousness  of  salvation  as  it  exists  in  the  Christian 
community.  The  central  thought,  as  Bruce  has  said,'  is  the  direct 
and  full  access  to  God  afforded  by  Christ.  The  theme  is  the  right 
of  the  new  community  to  God.  So  far  does  this  right  exalt  itself 
over  the  right  of  Judaism,  that  the  latter  becomes  a  thing  outworn. 
Beyond  question,  the  speculative  faculty  of  the  author  is  strong.  But 
it  is  significant  that  the  faculty  should  wholly  devote  ilseif  to  the 
service  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  Christian  community. 
Even  here,  then,  we  have  an  analogy,  though  it  is  less  strong  than  in 
Paul,  to  the  law-making  process.  The  Christian  consciousness  seeks 
for  its  foundations,  and  to  find  them  carries  the  idea  of  Christ  deep 
into  the  idea  of  God.  The  speculative  process  is  inspired  and  con- 
trolled by  the  need  of  a  rehgious  community  for  authority  and  law. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  significance  that  our  author  does 

not  use  the  term  "  Logos "  to  describe  the  Christ.     Taken  with  the 

'  Hastings's  Dulhnary  sf  Iht  Biile,  li.  p.  917. 
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marked  Philonian  element  in  his  education,  this  fact  suggests  that 
the  Logos  idea  in  Philo's  system  did  not  make  so  quick  or  so  deep 
an  impression  on  Philo's  contemporaries  al  it  does  upon  us.  And 
we  may  venture  at  this  point  to  caution  ourselves,  lest  when  we  find 
the  word  "  Logos  "  used  by  a  New  Testament  man  to  designate  the 
person  of  Christ,  we  should  hastily  build  upon  a  single  term. 

To  sura  up  what  has  been  said  so  far.  The  Greeks  were  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  people  of  the  word.  Our  eighteenth-century 
ancestors  gave  such  a  nominalistic  and  mechanical  bias  to  our 
thought  about  language  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  the  term 
"  Logos  "  as  Heraklitus  took  it.  In  Longinus's  treatise  concerning  the 
sublime,  we  have  a  striking  illustration.  When  a  modem  man  speaks 
of  the  sublime,  he  instinctively  thinks,  with  Kant  and  Burke,  of  the 
sublime  in  nature.  Hence,  when  one  reads  Longinus  for  the  first 
time,  he  cannot  prevent  a  feeling  of  mild  surprise  that  Longinus 
should  treat  wholly  of  the  sublime  in  literature.  But  this  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greek  point  of  view.  Hence  the  nobility  of  the 
Herakleitan  name  for  law. 

Greek  philosophy,  being  the  affair  of  speculative  individuals,  gradu- 
ally moved  away  from  the  common  life  and  the  common  conscious- 
ness. In  this  tendency  Alexandrian  Judaism  deeply  shared,  although 
for  somewhat  different  reasons.  It  was  not  because  free- thinking 
individuals  of  his  own  race  had  been  carried  by  the  power  of  their 
own  thought  outside  politics  in  order  to  think  clearly,  that  Philo  took 
so  little  interest  in  the  question  of  the  Republic.  It  was  rather 
because  the  problem  of  efficient  common  action  had  been  so  well 
solved  by  his  people  that  he  could  rest  upjn  their  achievement. 
None  the  less,  his  Neo- Platonic  tendency  is  deeply  significant.  His 
mind  did  not  work  along  the  Jewish  line.  His  ancestors  had  not 
conceived  nature  as  a  distinct  reality.  Their  thought  of  it  was 
religions,  as  in  Ps.  104,  where  nature  is  the  flowing  robe  of  the 
Almighty.  In  their  eschatologic  pictures,  nature  lies,  plastic  as  wax, 
in  the  hands  of  an  omnipotent  will.  In  their  more  reflective  moods 
they  thought  of  nature  as  in  Gen.  i,  where  the  word  of  God  is  the 
symbol  of  creative  efficiency  and  ease.  But  Philo  has  learned  from 
the  Greeks  to  think  of  nature  in  a  philosophical  way.  Nature  is  an 
organic  total,  complete  like  a  noble  work  of  art.  By  reason  of  the 
inherent  defects  of  matter,  the  Platonist,  Greek  though  he  was,  could 
discover  in  the  cosmos  manv  inevitable  flaws.  Philo's  sense  of  sin 
greatly  deepened  his  sense  of  the  tragic  incompetence  of  matter.  So 
the  dogma  of  creation,  given  by  the  Prophets  as  a  deliverance  of  the 
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religious  consciousness,  becomes  a  pressing  problem.  The  Logos 
idea,  mediating  between  the  Jewish  idea  of  God  and  the  Greek  idea 
of  the  universe,  is  the  solution. 

Palestinian  Judaism  had  a  practical  task,  analogous  to  the  task 
of  state- building  in  all  ages.  The  task  was  done  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Torah.  This  is  a  legal  rather  th.m  a  speculative 
process.  The  wisdom  mood  plays  some  part  in  Palestine ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  by-product.  No  systematic  Logology  was  possible 
or  necessary.  The  Torah,  standing  with  majestic  authority  before 
the  will,  attracted  and  retained  the  imagination. 

The  new  religion  developed  along  the  Palestinian  line,  and  when 
the  force  of  history  drove  it  into  independence  and  self- consciousness, 
it  endeavored  to  prove  its  right  to  exist  by  following  Christ's  claims 
upon  Israel  through  the  Old  Testament.  In  Paul  and  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  reflective  reason  has 
considerable  play.  But  even  in  Hebrews  the  mind  acts  under  the 
spur  of  the  common  consciousness.  The  philosophical  tendency 
is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it  away  from  the  problem  of  the  new 
community.  If,  then,  we  are  to  seek  outside  the  Old  Testament  a 
strict  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  Apostolic  mind,  we  shall  find  in 
the  relation  hetween  Stoic  philosophy  and  Roman  law  a  closer  paral- 
lel than  the  Philonian  system  can  give  us. 

In  dealing  with  the  Johannine  literature,  I  shall  assume  that  we 
may  treat  it  as  a  whole.  Whatever  our  views  regarding  the  existence 
of  a  so-calleil  Johannine  school  may  be,  no  matter  what  we  may  think 
about  the  composite  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
according  to  John  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  are  so  closely  related 
in  thought  and  in  style  that,  when  handling  generalities  as  I  am  doing, 
we  may  safely  regard  them  as  constituting  a  single  literary  organism. 

The  Epistle  is  the  horaileiical  essence  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  two 
regulative  terms,  tfiuK  and  Koiviovia.  The  first,  as  applied  to  God, 
means  that  God  has  no  mental  reservations.  He  has  kept  back 
nothing  from  his  people.  In  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  in 
his  being  there  is  nothing  hidden  which  can  defeat  or  belittle  the 
purpose  of  his  children.  In  the  other  term,  xoivoivm,  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  eariy  days,  the  splendid  passion  for  brotherhood, 
comes  to  its  full  fniitage.  The  thought  of  fellowship  is  central.  The 
community  idea  is  paramount. 

In  the  Gospel  it  is  equnlly  paramount.  The  true  Israel  is  Christ's 
little  body  of  disciples.  The  apparent  Israel,  the  Jews,  disbelieve  in 
But  the  real  Israel  gives  itself  to  him.     And  he,  in  response. 
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gives  himself  to  the  disciples  to  the  uttermost.  In  chapters  13-17 
the  master  unbosoms  himself  to  his  men,  the  heavenly  ttiidegroom 
communes  with  the  bride.  And  the  objective  point  is  the  fellowship 
of  men.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  Christ's  whole  being  and  work  is 
that  his  disciples  may  be  one. 

A  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  Johannine  and  the  Sy- 
noptical Gospel  is  the  absence  of  thought  about  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  presence  of  an  all-absorbing  thought  of  the  King.  But  this  isola- 
tion and  exaltation  of  the  Christ  has  not  been  reached  by  a  philo- 
sot)hical  process.  At  least,  the  philosophical  or  reflective  element 
in  the  process  has  never  left  the  service  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  perspective  of  the  Gospel  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Epistle. 

The  Prologue  bears  witness  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  cos- 
mological  verses  (1-3)  do  not  long  delay  the  reader.  The  author 
passes  through  them  quickly,  on  his  way  into  history.  They  are 
more  likely  to  have  been  shaped  in  the  school  of  the  eschatologist 
than  in  the  school  of  the  metaphysician  ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  not  in  them  but  in  12-14,  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  whose  midst  and  to  whose  members  the  incarnate 
Logos  unbosomed  himself. 

From  the  Prologue  to  the  climactic  chapters  13  to  17  the  purpose 
of  the  Gospel  shines  clear.  The  book  has  two  aspects.  Objectively, 
it  describes  the  being  and  person  of  Christ.  Subjectively,  it  is  an 
account  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  and  the  belief  of  the  chosen  dis- 
ciples. The  Messiah,  the  incarnate  Word  of  God,  cannot  reveal  him- 
self to  the  mass  of  his  people.  After  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  failed, 
he  opens  his  heart  to  the  little  community  which  he  has  founded. 
The  perspective  of  the  Gospel  is  practically  identical  with  the  per- 
spective of  the  Epistle. 

I  infer  that  the  author  followed  the  same  track  that  Paul  did.  The 
mental  quality  of  his  book  is  not  markedly  metaphysical.  Indeed, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  reads  rather  like  condensed  history  than 
metaphysic.  The  author  probably  got  his  term  "  Logos  "  from  Philo. 
But  he  came  up  to  it  along  a  different  road.  Philo's  main  need  was 
a  mediator  between  God  and  the  world.  Our  author's  need  was  a 
law  of  life.  He  found  it  in  Christ,  the  incarnation  of  the  self-revealing 
reality  of  God.  In  his  earlier  days  he  may  have  applied  the  term 
"  Logos  '*  to  God  very  much  in  the  sense  of  Apocalypse  19^^  By  it 
he  meant  Christ's  mastery  over  history,  and  the  surety  and  ease  of 
God's  masterhood  as  expressed  by  him.    He  may  have  gone  on  to  call 
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Christ  the  Alpha  and  Omega  (Apocalypse  i*),  thus  applying  to  Christ 
the  words  which  Isaiah  (41*,  43^®,  44^)  applies  to  God.  The  mental 
process  is  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  great  prophet 
of  the  Exile,  in  whom  the  unity  of  God  was  more  fully  revealed 
through  the  impassioned  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  Israel.  The 
common  consciousness  of  God's  people  and  the  unity  of  God  were 
inseparable.  Even  so  with  our  author.  The  Ufe  of  the  new  com- 
munity and  the  person  of  its  founder  are  in  his  thought  inseparable. 

When  he  began  his  mental  career  he  had  Christ  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  his  capital.  He  followed  the  being  of  Christ  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  last,  passing  clean  through 
it,  came  out  on  the  other  side.  Then,  taking  his  stand  on  the  first 
verses  of  Genesis  and  looking  off  toward  God,  he  saw  the  root  and 
ground  of  Christ's  being  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  called  him  the 
Logos,  the  expression  of  the  creative  will,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
divine  promises  to  Israel,  the  embodiment  of  ultimate  reality. 
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Note  on  Ex.  xx.  5^ ;    Deut.  v.  9^ 

REV.   DEAN  A.   WALKER,   PH.D. 

SOUTH  WEST  HARBOR,   ME. 

"  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  me;  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep 
my  commandments."  —  Ejt.  20^,  Deut.  5*. 

WHEN  as  a  child  I  learned  the  Ten  Commandments,  I  could 
with  difficulty  suppress  the  feeling  that  he  was  an  unjust  God 
who  would  visit  upon  innocent  children  the  punishment  of  their 
fathers*  sins.  It  was  a  relief,  however,  to  read  that  his  mercy 
extended  to  thousands  of  those  that  loved  him,  and  I  was  willing 
to  believe  that  whatever  God  did  must  be  right.  Nevertheless,  a 
lurking  sense  of  unfairness  remained,  and  called  for  some  explanation 
that  would  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  found  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity  some  partial 
satisfaction.  This  seemed  to  soften  the  severity  of  God's  dealings  by 
presenting  them  as  the  uniform  working  out  of  a  law  through  which 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  accomplished.  Vet  this 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  heredity  is 
a  modern  doctrine,  and  however  well  its  working  may  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Second  Connnandment,  I  doubted  if  it  could 
have  been  in  the  min-l  of  Moses  when  he  wrote  the  commandments. 
Further  study  of  the  Bible  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  put  more  stress  upon  environment  and  training  than  upon 
heredity  as  determining  the  character  of  a  man.  Twins  of  such 
diverse  characters  as  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  generous  sons  of  moody 
and  jealous  fathers,  such  as  Jonathan  was  to  Saul,  were  confusing  to 
the  attempt  at  finding  such  a  doctrine,  even  had  the  Hebrews  been 
of  a  more  scientific  mind  than  they  were.  In  the  absence  of  any 
recognition  of  secondary  causes,  a  law  of  heredity  such  as  we  enter- 
tain was  not  likely  to  find  a  footing  in  their  philosophy.  Jeremiah 
expressly  rebukes  the  disposition  of  his  age  to  formulate  sucli  a  theory 
as  impugning  the  justice  of  God,  "  Say  no  more,  The  fathers  have 
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eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  "  (Jer,  31"); 
and  liis  contemporary  Ezekiel,  in  direct  opposition  apparently  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Second  Commandment,  declares  no  less  emphatically 
that  "the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father"  (Ezek.  18"). 

Again,  if  the  commandment  bad  reference  to  heredity,  why  were 
the  penalties  limited  in  their  descent  to  four  generations,  and  why 
were  the  mercies  of  God  distribtiied  on  a  ijifferent  plan?  The  law 
of  heredity  shows  no  such  partiality  as  between  good  and  evil  traits, 
and  dues  not  so  limit  the  range  of  its  action. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  moral  aspects  and  of  the  verbal  form 
of  the  commandment  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  some  ultra- Calvinislic 
defence  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  nor  in  a  theory  of  heredity  at 
that  time  unthought  of,  but  in  the  social  usages  of  ihe  age  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  formulated.  As  in  the  Augustlnian  the- 
ology the  imperial  Roman  government  furnished  the  analogies  by 
which  to  describe  the  sovereignty  of  God,  so  the  justice  of  God  was 
pictured  in  primitive  times  in  terms  of  human  penology.  Read  in 
this  light,  the  Second  Commandment  is  seen  to  be  as  fine  an  example 
of  anthropomorphism  as  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testamenl. 

If  we  ask,  then,  why  God  is  represented  as  "visiting  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,"  and  why  "  upon  the  third  and  upon 
the  fourth  generation,"  and  no  further,  it  is  because  that  was  the  way 
in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  human  rulers  in  those  days  visited 
the  wrong-doings  of  their  subjects.  As  illustrations  of  this,  consider 
the  case  of  Achan  (Josh.  7-'  "),  Saul's  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob 
(i  Sam.  ai'"),  Ihe  punishment  of  the  conspirators  by  Darius  (Dan. 
6"),  the  proposed  massacre  of  the  Jews  by  Haman,  and  the  counter- 
massacre  of  the  Persians  by  Mordecai  (Esther  3'",  8").  Slill  more  to 
the  point  is  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Omri,  in  fulfilment  of 
Elijah's  curse  upon  Ahab,  in  which  four  generations  perished  to  a 
man,  with  the  exception  of  the  infant  Joash,  providentially  spared  to 
perpetuate  the  royal  line  of  Judah. 

Tliree  principal  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  customary  inclu- 
sion of  the  entire  family  in  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  First, 
it  was  done  to  make  the  example  more  terrible  to  other  possible  trans- 
gressors. This  was  perhaps  the  strongest  motive  in  the  punishment 
of  Daniel's  enemies. 

Second,  in  ancient  times,  the  family  was  the  unit  of  society,  even 
the  slaves  and  the  live-stock  being  sometimes  included.  Both  these 
reasons  were  probably  present  in  the  case  of  Achan.  The  supposi- 
tion that  his  children  were  accessory  to  his  sin,  as  justifying  their 
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share  in  the  penalty,  is  both  unproved  and  unnecessary.     They  h 
destroyed  for  the  same  reason  as  the  live-stock  and  the  i 
property,  —  as  members  of  Achan's  household. 

The  third  reason,  in  many  cases  more  powerful  than  the  other  tiM^.l 
was  connected  with  the  law  of  blood  revenge,  itself  a  recognition  of 
the  family  as  the  social  unit.  Where  this  law  prevailed,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  he  who  put  a  man  to  death  for  reasons  that 
might  not  satisfy  his  kinsfolk,  should  remove  at  the  same  time  every 
one  on  whom  would  directly  devolve  the  duly  of  avenging  the  dead- 
Even  the  infant  in  arms,  if  spared,  might  grow  up  to  assume  the  duty 
of  avenging  a  remote  ancestor ;  for  the  spirit  of  revenge  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  every  member  of  the  family 
learned  from  earliest  childliood  the  story  of  the  outrage,  and  was 
taught  to  a  nicety  how  the  debits  and  credits  stood  on  the  ledger 
of  the  blood-feud.  Hence  the  necessity  of  destroying  with  the  father 
the  son  also,  and  even  the  grandson  and  the  great-grandson.  Hadad 
was  but  a  child  when  he  was  carried  by  his  attendants  in  flight  to 
Egypt  on  David's  slaughter  of  the  royat  house  of  Edom,  and  he  lived 
to  become  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  David's  son,  Solomon  (i  KiDgs 
ii'*"").  It  was  a  fata!  oversight  of  AthaUah  that  spared  the  infant 
Joash  to  become  the  rallying  point  of  the  conspiracy  th.-it  six  yean 
later  put  her  to  the  sword  (3  Kings  11).  "  Unto  the  fourth  genera- 
tion" practically  assured  the  punitive  agent  from  any  consequences 
of  the  blood-feud,  for  rarely  could  the  fifth  generation  have  been  bom 
at  the  death  of  the  principal  offender.  The  extermination  of  the 
fourth  generation  therefore  would  end  the  family  line,  and  with  it  all 
danger  of  retaliation. 

But  with  acts  of  mercy  it  was  otherwise.  Blessings  tend  to  prolong 
the  family  line,  not  to  end  it.  Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to 
assign  a  limit  to  their  natural  distribution.  For  while  oriental  penol- 
ogy would  seek  out  every  last  and  least  member  of  the  offender's 
family  to  put  him  to  death,  oriental  favor,  visited  first  and  primarily 
upon  the  favored  individual,  Chimham  or  Mordecai,  as  the  case  might 
be,  would  through  him  be  disseminated  collaterally  and  lineally  to  an 
extent  limited  only  by  the  generosity  of  the  recipient,  and  the  size 
and  longevity  of  his  family ;  hence  unto  indefinite  thousands  of  those 
Mongingtn  the  favored  one. 

For  this  idonging  to  is  what  the  Hebrew  literally  reads  :  "  Visiting 
the  iniquities  .  .  .  ui)on  the  fourth  generation  belonging  to  the  haters 
of  me,  and  showing  mercy,"  not  as  the  English  versions  read,  "  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me,"  but  unto  thousapds  (case  abso 
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lute)  belonging  to  (Heb.  7)  the  lovers  of  me  and  the  keepers  of  my 
commandments. 

In  a  word,  we  have  in  the  Second  Commandment  a  picture  of  the 
Supreme  Being  visiting  his  displeasure  and  his  favor  upon  his  ene- 
mies and  his  friends  respectively,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  would 
an  oriental  potentate  of  the  times  in  which  this  commandment  was 
written.  Such  a  picture  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  the  same 
hand  that  penned  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  for  by  that  time 
the  individual,  not  the  family,  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the 
social  unit  in  penology. 
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The  Form  n|'in,  Prov.  i.  20,  viii.  3. 


w 


PROFESSOR   KARL   J.    GRIMM,   PH.D. 

URSINUS    COLLSGB,    COLLBCBVILLB,    PA. 

E  read  in  Prov.  i" : 


Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  street,      iu  the  broad  places  she  utters  her  voice. 
What  form  is  n3hn  ? 

T  T 

Most  scholars  are  inclined  to  regard  the  form  as  the  third  singular 
feminine  imperfect  Qal  of  p"l  *  to  call  aloud.'  Then,  however,  we 
should  expect  pH.  Ewald,*  Hitzig,^and  Bottcher  *  suppose  that  the 
feminine  ending  n_.  has  been  added  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  second  person  masculine  which  would,  likewise,  be  pri.  But 
this  seems  hardly  probable.  The  examples  adduced  in  support  of 
this  explanation  are  very  few,  and  when  we  consider  that  in  hundreds 
of  cases  the  language  did  not  make  use  of  such  means  to  differentiate 
the  two  forms,  the  suspicion  arises  that  the  three  cases  where  this 
seems  to  have  been  done  are  due  to  a  corruption  of  the  text.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  reveals  the  fact  that  such  is  really  the  case. 

In  Job  22*-'  we  meet  with  the  anomalous  form  "rinXIISri.    We  read  : 

T  '  :    T  •.    T  T    .  •  T     '  ••    ;    - 

This  is  commonlv  translated  : 

Actjuaint  thyself  with  Him  and  be  at  peace:      thereby  good  will  come  unto  thee. 

The   Septuagint,  however,  followed   by  the   Syriac  version   and   the 
Targum,  reads  6  Kapiro^  aou,  which  points  to  'TjriKl^r..^     Deut.  33^^ 

1  See  on  T'S-r  Professor  Ilaupt  in  T/tf  SacreJ  Books  of  the  OU  Testament^ 
Prover/n^  p.  34,  11.  31  f. 

-  Lt'hrhuih  ./.  Ju'br.  SpraJu\  %  191  r.         '**  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  aJ  loc. 

*  Au.^fu^if'lii^ici  I.thrhnch  d.  hebr.  Sprachc,  §  929. 

^Cf.  Olshauscn  in  his  C\)mmenlary  on  Job, //(/  loc.  ;  also  in  his  I chrbuch  d. 
ht'br,  Spraihi\  §226;  Siegfried,  Job  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  p.  40;  Duhm,  J/tob  in  Marti's  Kurzer  Nand-Commentar,  1S97,  ad  loc. 
liaethgen  in  Kautzsch's  Altes  Testament ;  Budde,  Iliob  in  the  Nowack  series  of 
Commentaries,  1S96,  p.  126,  emend  "'[K'^r. 
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we  should  read,  with    Dillmann,  Steuemagel,  and   Driver,   njKl^n 
instead  or  the  abnormal  nilKIDn " : 

From  the  choice  fruils  of  the  I'arth  and  it:  fulness, 

And  ihc  favur  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  tbc  liush  — 

Let  them  cume  (HJHian)  upun  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  upun  the  crown  of  him  that  ii  prince  emong  his  brethren. 

In  Ezek,  23*  ("  Qer6),  again,  the  Septiiagint  ap|>eare  to  present 
the  better  text,  reading  the  second  person  kcu  liriBov  iwi  row  XuA.&ubut 
aajni  *  thou  dolest/  instead  of  the  masoretic  Haajn.' 

In  like  manner,  untenable  is  the  supposition  that  the  plural  ending 
nj  has  been  added  to  difTerentiate  the  third  person  feminine  from  the 
second  person  masculine ;  nor  is  it  more  likely  that  the  third  person 
feminine  plura!  is  used  /or  the  third  person  singular."  la  Ex.  i'"  we 
must  read,  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  all  the  ancient  versions, 
««ipn  instead  of  the  masoretic  njlTlpn.'  njBlteri,  Prov.  6",  is 
the  third  person  feminine  plural  of  the  imperfect,  in  meaning  as  well 
as  in  form.'" 

Some  scholars,  including  Delitzsch,  Stade,  Wildeboer,  and  Toy, 
explain  the  form  as  an  emphatic  form  taqtulanna.  But  then  we 
would  rather  expect  taronminna,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  ta- 
muriilanna.  Moreover,  instead  of  the  masoretic  njrntfri  Jud.  5* 
to  which  Delitzsch  refers,  we  should  read,  with  de  Dieu,  Clericus, 
Schnurrer,  Olshausen,  Stade,  Gesenius- Kautzsch,  Konig,  Bickell, 
Moore,  nsnSffri :  "Her  hand  she  (Deborah)  stretches  forth  to 
the  pin.""  Similarly,  in  Obadiah,  v."*,  njn^lPlI  is  impossible.  We 
should  emend 

rrit  ar^     ib'ra  t  r^tfn  ^>t 


Don. 


n  the. 


mily.i» 


^^     Ullt;  Nov 


•  Sec  their  commentariw  ad loc.  Cf.  also  Olshausen,  Lehrbuch,  \  3i6t;  Stade, 
ZeirimM  d.  hehr.  Crammalik,  §  JloA;  KOnig,  Lehrgcbaudi  d.  htbr,  Sfrac/ir.  I. 
p.64ef.i   GewQlua-Kiuliach,  Hebr.  Crammalii'",  §48.1'. 

'  Cf.  Cotnill,  Dai  Buck  dis  Pri>phfttn  Eztrhirl,  1886,  ad  la. 

'  OUhkUscn,  Uhrhueh.,  %  216,  p.  452. 

'  Cf.  Dillmann-Ryssel,  Commentary  on  Exodus,  1897,  p.  9;  Kfmig,  Lihrg.,  I. 
I^.  607,  60S. 

»  Cf.  K6nig,  Uhrg..  I.  pp.  182,  183. 

"  See  Moote.  The  Book  nf  Judges  in  Haupt's  Saertd  Baeh  ef  Iht  Old  Tata- 
mint,  tqao,  p.  37,  II.  49  ft, 

Cf.  Olshausen,  Z/irS..  p,4S2;   K^nig,  lekrg.,  I.  pp.  285^-1  Ga.-Kautnch, 
S47ii  Nouack,  A'/^iiu  Pruphelen,  1897,  p.  168. 
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Likewise,  in  Job  1 7^^  HJTir)  is  not  an  emphatic  form,  but  the  third 
person  feminine  plural.^ 

Could  n^'in  perhaps  be  intended  as  a  cohortative?  Nowack, 
Strack,  Kautzsch,  and  Toy  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  verse, 
however,  has  no  cohortative  meaning;  and  it  seems  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  cohortative  should  have  been  employed  when  the 
sense  does  not  require  it,  especially  as  no  other  instances  can  be 
found.  In  Isa.  5^*  HtS^TP  and  ni<13H  are  cohortatives  both  as  to 
form  and  meaning  :  ^* 

•••S''"'  ..  B-  T-T  --I  :         T 

nriji  bK^tr  irh-jp  n«7  nKiam  3-ipm 

Woe  unto  those  who  draw  guilt  on  themselves  with  cords  of  ungodliness, 
And  punishment  as  with  traces  of  a  wain; 

Who  say :  Let  his  work  hasten,  let  it  speed,  that  we  may  see  it. 
Let  the  purpose  of  Israel's  Holy  One  draw  nigh  and  come,  that  we  may  perceive 
it !  16 

In  Ezek.  23^^^°^  the  seemingly  cohortative  nSKD  is,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  due  to  the  corruption  of  the  text. 

Nor  does  the  sense  of  the  passage  allow  us  to  see  in  113*1^1  a  form 
like  the  Arabic  contracted  form  of  the  jussive  of  the  7'er/^a  media 
^^eminatcr,  where  the  second  radical  throws  back  its  vowel  upon  the 
first,  and  combines  with  the  third,  in  which  case  the  doubled  conso- 
nant takes  a  supplemental  vowel,  e.g.  iammiiia  instead  of  iamdud}^ 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  form  is  intended  by  the  Masorites  as 
the  third  jjerson  feminine  plural,  representing  a  form  n^^i^n '' ;  cf. 
Arabic  tamdudna ;  iiiqirna  for  iaqrirna.  The  objection  that  we 
should  reciuire  a  form  nrSHjl,  just  as  we  have  HySCn  *  thev  sur- 
rounded,'  is  not  valid.  This  formation,  based  on  the  analogy  of  verbi 
n"7  (originally  verbs  ^"/),  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (in  the  first  two  instances  in  close  proximity  to  the  corresj)ond- 

^•'  Cf.  Sie<^frit'(l,  Job  in  Haunt's  Sdcitd  /yooks  of  t/ic  Old  Ttsi<jntcjit^  p.  36; 
Kiinig,  Lehfi^.s  I.  p.  402. 

^■*  ^'{.  Marti,  A/>  Huih  Jesaia,  1900,  ]>.  58. 

^^  Cheync's  translation  in  The  l\'lychromc  Bil'lc. 

^*^  Cf.  Wrij^ht-dc   (iocje,  Arahic  Ctninini<ir\  Canil)ri(lge,  iS  )^>,  I.  §§  I  21,  1 25. 

>'  S<»  (iescnius,  I.eJnxehhiiJe  <i.  hebr.  Sf^rache,  Ix'ip/ij;,  1S17,  ]>.  2S6,  rem.; 
A.  Miiller,  Ilcbr.  Sibul^rdnimatik,  Halle,  1S78,  §279^^;  Kunig,  Lchrg.^  I. 
pj).  323  ff.;    contrast  his  Syntax,  §§  262  </,   348  c. 
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ing  forms  of  verbs  IT?),  viz.  Gen.  37'  nj'3pn  ;  Gen.  41"  HJ'^ri ; 
and  I  Sam.  3"  n]'?lCPt."  Four  limes  we  meet  with  the  form  nj2t3* 
where  the  doubling  of  the  first  radical  appears  to  be  due  to  ihe  anal- 
ogy of  verbs  pfi,  viz.:  iKi.2t'',Jer.ig"nj'?¥ri;  Gen.  30"  njOnn  ; 
and  Ezek.  6'  niCffll."'  But  twice  also  the  organic  form  is  found, 
viz.  in  Zech.  14",  where  we  have  the  third  plur.  Niph'al  of  ppO'': 
QTnrD  njipSJI  I'J'jn  "  their  eyes  will  be  consumed  in  their  sock- 
ets"; and 'in  Ps.  71*"  "nSU*'  n3nri"My]ips  shall  shout  for  joy 
for  Thee."  Here  we  have  the  third  feminine  phiral  of  the  Piel. 
That  this  formation  does  not  occur  in  Ihe  Qal  —  beside  the  form  in 
question  —  may  be  due  to  accident  It  may,  however,  safely  be 
concluded  that  both  the  organic  and  tlie  analogical  formations 
existed  side  by  side,  just  as  in  Arabic.*" 

Now,  however,  the  question  arises  :    did  the  author  of  the  verse 
I   intend  a  form  nS^n,  i.e.  the  third  person  feminine  plural  imperfect 
[  of  pn  '  to  shout '  ?    This  seems  doubtful.     The  form  occurs  again 
at  the  close  of  Prov.  8'  where  we  read  ('"')  : 


R^ip  Ipn  .-ijisri 


DU^aot  wixlom  cull? 

At  the  head  of  ihi:  ihorough fares,  on  the  loxl, 

Beside  the  giteways,  at  t^  {Kirlal  of  Ihe  city, 


npri  a-npB  Kiaa     rnp  »■«'?  D"nftf  t'? 

(tcnlanding  utter  hervoJce? 
streets  she  lakes  her  si  anil, 
entrance  of  the  Bales  she 
1  aloud. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  author  of  tbfe  maskal,  Prov.  i",  should 
have  begun  by  putting  the  predicate  in  the  plural,  and  then  should 

"  Cf.  Geseniui,  ThtsattrUi,  S.V.;  Ewald,  Lfhri.,  %  1971;  Obbauien,  Lthrh., 
{  3431  Barth,  Ztitschrifi  d,  dtalsckin  mergtnlandisthin  Gtii/litha/l,  vul.  xlili. 
p.  17B;  MQller,  Hehr.  SthMlgra-Hmiiiii.  §279;  Stadc.  L//iri.,  S536./1  KCnig, 
Ltkr^.,  I.  p.  337;  Ge«.-K«uti»ch,  S67/. 

»  Cr.  Smend,  Df!  Prephct  EuthiiV;  18S0,  p.  3S;  Curnill,  Eitchut.  p.  208; 
Stade,  l^hrb..  §  536  d\  Geii..KaulES<:h,  %  67 /t,  rem.  2:  Berlhulel,  i/cukld  a 
Marti'i  KurigtfasitiF  HanJ-Co'i'mtnl-ir.  181,17,  P-  35'  K rati ach mar,  l\%tthiel  in 
the  Nowack  Kries  uf  commenlarici.  p.  66. 

*'  Cf.  Gescniua,  ZfAry.,  p.  37J;  (llihauscn, /v^iri.,  J  364^:  Rutleher,  11.  P.4S81 
Stide,  Lthrb.,  §  541  b;  Kooig,  fihrg.,  i.  p.  345. 

^'  So  with  Jablonski,  Michaelis,  and  Baer.  Cf.  on  the  pijinting,  Delitzsch, 
Comincnlary  un  pMilms*,  p.  47S. 

^  cr.  Wrighl-de  Goeje  »,  I.  §  1  lo  (. 

"  The  tnasorelic  fl"?  is  a  sciih.il  error.     See  Toy's  Fre-.-tth!.  1899,  ad  let, 

"  So  with  the  \'ulgate  >«j/ci  porlai  civthUii.     'Ihe  Hehr*w  lest  has  "bS. 
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have  continued  in  the  singular.  In  Prov.  8*,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
section  commences  with  the  predicate  in  the  singular,  and  closes 
with  the  plural.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  phenomenon,  especially  as  it  is  not  required  by  the  rhythna  of 
the  passages. 

Some  scholars,  including  Heidenheim,  Oort,  and  others,  read  the 
verse :  "  Wisdom  rb^p  ]F)F\  niSPHS  Hn  niitTO-"  This  reading 
secures  parallelism  in  the  nouns,  Dlitn  : :  mirn,  the  plural  DiXH 
being,  moreover,  supported  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Peshitta,  and  the 
version  of  Symmachus.  It  loses  it,  however,  as  Toy  remarks  {cp, 
cit,)y  in  the  verbs. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  J.  D.  Michaelis**  and  others  that  we 
might  have  here  a  byform  Hi"),  just  as  we  have  TD'D  and  7^3  *  to 
cease,*  HttT  and  DttT  '  to  be  quiet ' ;  HiK  and  JiK  '  to  sigh ' ;  Hin 
and  pn  *  to  be  favorably  disposed  * ;  HiB  and  jis  '  to  turn ' ;  Tnp 
and  ^Sp  '  to  despise  ' ;  T\lt  and  llVi  *  to  err  * ;  TWi  and  tVi^  *  to 
bow  down ' ;  TVS^  and  UO^  *  to  plunder,'  etc.  Now,  we  actually 
find  the  byform  H^"!  in  Job  39^,  where  we  read  : 

fiTSi  n*3n  nrh     n^t^  rt^^r\  rhv 

The  quiver  rattles  against  him,       the  flashing  spear  and  the  javelin. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  point  HJ^fl  instead  of  the  masoretic 

T  T 

In  the  same  manner,  we  should  emend  in  Prov.  8''. 

26  Supplem.  aJ  Lexica  Ilebr.^  Gottingen,  1792,  VI.  p.  2254. 

28  Cf.  P.  Haupt,   The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Test  amenta  Praverbs^  p.  34, 

11.  zz  ff. 
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The  Promulgation  of  Deuteronomy. 


B?  REV.    EDWARD   I 


^ 


^^^^  priate. 


IN  these  days  in  which  biblical  scholars  are  moved  to  take  widely 
divergent  positions,  it  is  seldom  that  we  come  upon  one  of  the 
of  Israel  concerning  whom  there  is  such  unanimity  of 
Opinion  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah.  Men  of  all 
;«chools  of  Old  Testament  thought  point  to  the  age  of  Josiah  as 
epochal.  In  Josiah,  we  are  told,  Judah  had  its  best,  if  not  lis  great- 
est, king.  Later  ages  had  not  to  idealize  him  ;  he  was  great,  and  did 
more  than  all  others  in  Israel  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  pure  mono- 
theism. Though  men  fell  after  his  death  into  their  old  idolatrous 
ways,  his  influence  became  most  jiotent  in  the  iaie  pre-exilic  time 
and  in  exilic  days;  so  that  his  star  was  the  star  of  ihe  new  state 
which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  when  the  divine  word  was 
beard  :  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people  ;  let  the  walls  of  Zion 
once  more  be  built."  In  Josiah,  then,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
the  Jews  had  their  Luther,  who  found  in  the  newly  discovered  law- 
book his  theses  which  he  boldly  published,  and  who,  in  his  icono- 
clastic zeal,  cleansed  the  land  of  all  traces  of  the  then  Scarlet  Woman 
and  her  wiles.  One  by  one,  many  of  the  supposedly  great  men  of 
the  Hebrews  have  vanished,  or  liave  stepped  down  from  their  lofty 
pedestals,  as  critical  students  have  brought  to  light  the  facts  that 
reveal  the  s!ow  and  continuous  way  in  which  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  people  developed  ;  but  Josiah  has  stood  through  all  controversy 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  inexplicable  personages  among  all 
the  kings  of  Judah.  With  singular  unanimity  radical  critics  and 
conservative  scholars  have  spoken  of  his  work,  accepting  in  so  doing 
what  may  eventually  prove  to  have  been  as  much  an  idealization  as 
Hebrew  literature  gives  us  in  its  Abraham,  its  Moses,  its  David,  or  its 
Solomon. 

The  story  of  what  has  commonly  been  known  as  the  reformation 
of  Josiah  is  found  in  z  Ki.  ii'-zj".  The  designation  is  not  inappro- 
priate.    I  prefer,  however,  to  speak  of  the  narrative  as  the  story  of 
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the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy.  My  warrant  for  so  doing  U 
in  the  f^ct  that  the  reformation  which  is  pictured,  or  described,  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  finding  and  the  making  known  the 
contents  of  a  law-book,  which  is  now  very  generally  understood  to 
have  been  Deuteronomy.  In  ray  critical  study  of  the  text,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  notice  what  is  deleted  as  late,  what  is  left  after 
the  work  of  redactors  and  glossators  is  rejected,  and  what,  further- 
more, is  the  character  of  the  simple  story  when  shorn  of  all  these 
additions.  This  will  but  prepare  the  way  for  a  careful  examination 
of  the  text  as  a  whole  in  the  effort  to  set  forth  the  conclusions  which 
I  have  reached  in  my  own  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Dcuteronomic 
literature. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  text  is 
considered  the  work  of  other  hands  than  those  which  are  thought  to 
have  given  us  the  original  story.  Two-thirds  of  the  text,  some  thirty- 
two  out  of  forty-seven  verses,  are  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  by 
redactors  and  glossators.  In  examining  these  portions  which  modem 
critical  scholars  delete,  I  am  not  concerned  to  distinguish,  save  in  a. 
few  instances,  between  the  supposed  work  of  early,  and  that  of  later, 
editors.  It  is  enough  that  these  parts  are  all  mentioned,  with  but  a 
few  remarks  concerning  some  of  them  and  their  relation  to  the  primi- 
tive narrative  which  remains  after  they  have  been  cut  away.  Whether 
the  rejected  portions  be  considered  pre-exilic  or  post-exilic  redactions 
is  a  matter  of  no  special  concern  to  us  at  this  point,  if  indeed  it  be 
anywhere  in  this  study. 

The  first  questions  which  must  be  faced  are,  how  much  is  left,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  fragments  out  of  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  reconstruct  the  original  story.  We  encounter  at  once  a 
minor  gioss,  in  22'^"'^",  a  passage  which  has  to  do  with  the  men- 
lion  of  the  passing  of  the  money  to  the  overseers  of  the  work  upon 
the  house  of  Yahweh  that  it  might  be  paid  to  the  masons,  carpenters, 
and  other  workmen.'  So,  too,  the  term  "  high  priest,"  or  at  least  the 
qualifying  adjective,  which  is  used  of  Hilltiah  in  v.",  and  presumably 
in  certain  other  passages,  is  regarded  as  a  minor  gloss  of  a  day  con- 

'  I  nm  specially  indebted  to  Pres.  W.  R.  Harper  for  (he  last  word  concerninfr 
the  deleted  paBsages,  See  J'it  JiiMiial  World,  Feb.,  1903,  Vol.  lis.,  No.  a, 
p.  IJJ.  With  bis  statements  the  reader  ihciuld  compare  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bith,  Vul.  ii.,  p.  870,  anrt  Driver's  InlroduHion  to  the  Literalare  ef  tkt  OU 
Teilamml  (1897).  pp.  185-103.  In  noting  the  deleted  jiasaages,  I  follow  Dr. 
Harper's  stalementi  (|uite  closely.  I  have  nut  thougbt  it  wise  tu  call  attention  to 
the  deletions  of  some  scholurs. 
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siderably  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Josiah.  The  next  portion  which 
critical  students  delete  is  a  large  and  important  passage,  22'*'^,  the 
story  of  the  interview  of  Hilkiah  and  others  with  a  prophetess,  Huldah. 
According  lo  vs.'-  *'"■  '■',  lliese  men  were  ordered  i.>y  the  king  to  go 
and  inquire  of  Yahweh  concerning  the  book  found  in  the  temple. 
Instead  of  passing  on  to  remark  that  they  went  to  the  temple,  the 
narrative  speaks  of  their  turning  aside  to  inquire  of  a  prophetess 
living  in  Jerusalem,  as  though  the  temple  were  loo  abominable  a 
place  for  men  to  visit  on  such  a  holy  mission.  This  particular  narra- 
tive is  assigned  to  a  post-exilic  redactor.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  bears  indisputable  marks  of  a  late  date  in  its  thought  and  language. 
The  words  put  in  the  mouth  of  Hulilah  are  significant,  Instead  of 
revealing  a  way  whereby  a  people  supposedly  innocent  up  to  this 
time  of  the  contents  of  the  newly  discovered  law-book  may  by  repent- 
ance and  reformation  escape  punishment,  the  inquirers  are  at  once 
and  remorselessly  told  that  Yahweh  is  to  bring  evil  upon  the  place, 
even  all  the  evils  written  in  the  book.  Tliis  is  a  late  retrospect  in 
the  general  style  of  the  Deuterono mists.  The  words  appear  to  have 
been  written  long  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  by  one  who 
thought  of  its  destruction  as  a  punishment  inflicted  because  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  fathers  to  the  law.  The  exception  which  is  made  in 
the  case  of  Josiah,  vs.""-,  seems  unfair,  for  presumably  he  was  not 
less  guilty  than  his  subjects  in  this  matter ;  besides,  the  validity  of 
the  statement  in  which  he  is  assured  of  a  peaceful  death  is  open  to 
question.  According  to  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  which 
appears  lo  be  authentic,  he  was  not  gathered  to  his  lathers  in  peace, 
but  died  a  violent  death  at  Megiddo.  Is  this  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
disguise  facts  and  idealize  the  man?  Would  it  not  have  been  revolt- 
ing lo  the  writer  of  the  story  of  the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy, 
or  even  of  such  a  redactiona!  insertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  lo  speak 
of  Josiah 's  death  in  other  way  than  is  here  done?  The  mention  of 
the  actual  facts  in  the  brief  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  might 
not  be  set  aside,  they  were  too  well  known  and  too  sacred  withal ; 
but  an  encouraging  and  reassuring  word  might  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Huldah.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to  refer  to  this  passage, 
which  I  am  loath  to  abscind  from  the  original  story.  We  here  note 
the  fact,  which  specially  interests  us  at  this  point,  that  critical  scholars 
in  deleting  this  and  other  parts  of  the  eighteen  verses  of  chapter  21, 
which  give  us  the  introduction  to  the  story,  delete  nearly  nine  and 
one -ha  If  verses. 

Passing  to  the  next  chapter,  which  gives  us  the  story  of  the  reforma- 
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tion,  we  notice  that  vs.*-**"**  are  thought  to  be  late  glosses  and  edi- 
torial notes.  We  are  told  in  v.^  that  the  king  stood  by  the  pillar 
and  covenanted  with  Yahweh  to  walk  after  him  and  to  keep  his  laws 
with  all  his  heart,  to  perform,  indeed,  all  the  words  of  the  covenant 
written  in  the  book.  The  writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
whole  people,  as  though  urged  by  one  mighty  impulse,  entered  into 
the  covenant.  The  latter  part  of  v.*  informs  us  that  the  king  carried 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  images  and  vessels  of  Baal  unto  Bethel,  a  most 
improbable  proceeding,  so  improbable  and  so  manifestiy  out  of  agree- 
ment with  the  context  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  original 
story,  though  it  may  have  been  much  larger  than  critical  scholars 
have  thought  it,  could  have  contained  the  statement.  V.*  mentions 
the  destruction  of  the  priests  whom  the  kings  of  Judah  had  put  in 
charge  of  the  high  places  about  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  also 
of  those  who  sacrificed  to  Baal  and  to  the  sun,  moon,  the  parts  of 
the  zodiac,  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  probabilities  are  somewhat 
against  this  as  a  part  of  the  story  in  its  earliest  form ;  but  we  need 
not  here  discuss  the  verse. 

The  statement  of  v.'*  is  rejected  where,  in  connection  with  the 
mention  of  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  devoted  males  referred  to 
in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  we  are  told  that  they  were  where  women 
wove  curtains,  or  canopies,  for  Astarte. 

Chapter  23^*"^,  which  speaks  of  the  reformation  as  it  spread  over 
Judah,  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  post-exilic  redactor.  It  includes 
all  Judah  within  the  scope  of  the  reformation.  According  to  this 
narrative  the  priests  of  the  high  places  were  spared  to  become  temple 
servants.  Elsewhere  in  the  story  of  Josiah's  reformation  nothing  is 
said  of  the  sparing  of  such  priests ;  though  we  know  it  was  quite  in 
harmony  with  Deutcronomic  thought  that  the  priests  of  the  high 
places,  the  Levitcs  as  they  seem  to  have  been  called,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  priesthood  of  the  central  sanctuary.-  The  mention 
of  the  destruction  of  the  bronze  horses  and  the  chariots  of  the  sun, 
v.^',  and  the  statements  concerning  the  altars  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
v.'*,  have  litde  in  favor  of  a  pre-exilic  date.  \Vc  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  critics  delete  them. 

In  vs.^^*'"*'*,  which  are  thought  to  be  included  in  the  pre-exilic 
redactor's  work,  we  are  told  that  the  king  defiled  the  high  places 
near  Jerusalem  which  Solomon  had  built  to  Astarte,  Chemosh,  and 

2  Here,  however,  the  priests  spared  became  subordinate  oftkials.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  passage  under  consideration  was  later  than  the  age  of  the 
Deuteronomists. 
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^^^H^  Milcom  ;  aud  that  he  removed  all  traces  o(  the  idolatrous  worship 

^^^H  ftnd  defiled  the  holy  places  with  the  bones  of  men.     Tliese  verses 

^^^H  certainly  appear  very  much  like  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  some 

^^^H  Deuteronomist  who  felt  that  the  story  was  incomplete  without  a  word 

^^^H  concerning  the  cleansing  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem.     Having  at 

^^^B  hand  a  passage  in  which  eariier  Deuleronomists  charged  Solomon, 

^^^H  justly  or  unjustly  (proliably  he  was  capable  of  almost  anything  in  the 

^^^^P  way  of  inlidelity  to  his  God)  with  the  introduction  of  certain  forms 

^^^H  of  foreign  worship,  he  added  to  the  story  of  the  reformation  of  Josiah 

^^^H  the  statement  that  all  these  abominations  were  removed  by  Israel's 

^^^^1  one  great  iconoclast. 

^^^H  The  next  supposed  redactional  addition  is  longer,  vs."*"*,  of  which 

^^^H  a  part,  vs.'*-^,  should,  perhaps,  be  considered  separately.     Here  we 

^^^^P  have  an  interesting  little  narrative  relating  what  purports  to  be  an 

^^^^B  incident  in  the  reformation  which  Josiah  is  said  to  have  carried  into 

^^^H  the  north  country.      As  he  was  cleansing  Bethel,  we   are  lold,  he 

^^^H  espied  certain  sepulchres  in  a  hillside  near  by,  and  sent  and  had  the 

^^^H  bones  disinterred  and  burned  upon  the  altar,  thus  polluting  it,  and 

^^^^B  thus  unconsciously  fidlilling  the  word  of  the  man  of  God  who  three 

^^^^H  centuries  before  foretold  what  he  was  to  do.     Coming  upon  a  certain 

^^^^B  superscription,  as  the  work  was  progressing,  he  inquired  about  it  only 

^^^H  to  tind  that  it  marked  the  tomb  of  this  same  man  of  God.     He  there- 

^^^H  fore  spared  his  remains,  and,  sparing  them,  allowed  those  of  the 

^^^H  prophet  of  Samaria,  buried  with  him,  to  escape  dedlement.     What 

^^^B*  has  been  considered  a  late  gloss  goes  on  to  say  that  the  king  simi- 

^^^H  larly  removed  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  were  scattered 

^^^H  about  Samaria,  whereby  the  kings  of  Israel  had  angered  Yahweh ; 

^^^H  and  that  he  slew  all  the  priests  of  these  high  places  and  defiled 

^^^H  ^em,  i.e.  the  sacred  hilltops,  with  human  bones  which  he  burned 

^^^H  upon  their  altars.     These  verses,  it  must  be  confessetl,  can  hardly  be 

^^^H  harmonized  with  v.",  which  asserts  that  Josiah  cleansed  Bethel,  bum- 

^^^H  ing  the  high  place,  tearing  down  the  altar,  and  reducing  all  to  ashes, 

^^^1  Under  the  guise  of  an  expansion  of  the  narrative,  we  are  told  that 

^^^f  sepulchres  were  opened  and  the  bones  found  therein  were  brought 

I  forth  and  burned  upon  this  same  altar  to  defile  it  The  inconsis- 
tency is  such  as  to  render  the  passage  irreconcilable  with  v.",  and 
I  such  also  as  to  lead  to  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that  it  was 
added  to  the  earlier  and  simpler  story.  It  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  been  an  afterthought  to  conceive  of  the  reformation  as  extend- 
ing throughout  all  the  cities  of  Samaria  (v.'*").  Probably  the 
graveyard  episode,  vs.'*"'*,  did   not  come  from    the   same  hand  as 
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the  Samaria  passage,  vs.'®  ^.  Verses  '^^®  are  in  some  way  curiously 
linked  with  the  story  which  appears  in  i  Ki.  13''*'";  asvs.^^^are 
with  I  Ki.  13'^''.  Probably  the  writer  of  the  earlier  story  in  i  Ki.  13 
inserted  ^^^^ ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  glossator  of  that  story,  whose 
work  appears  in  v.*^,  inserted  the  gloss  in  2  Ki.  23'^-^.  Enough, 
however,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  note  that  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration  is,  for  reasons  which  seem  conclusive, 
deleted. 

Few  textual  students  would  think  to  defend  vs.^"^  as  a  part  of  the 
original  story,  so  awkwardly  do  they  fit  into  the  narrative.  They 
have  to  do  with  a  passover  Josiah  is  said  to  have  ordered  and 
observed.  Verse  ^,  "  Surely  there  was  not  such  a  passover  as  this 
made  from  the  days  of  the  judges  who  judged  Israel,  and  all  the  days 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,'*  must  have  been  written  bng  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  597  B.C.  We  need  not  linger  over 
v.^,  which  has  been  rejected  largely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  pro- 
nouncedly Deuteronomic.  Little  can  indeed  be  said  in  its  favor; 
most  of  it  is  given  to  the  telling  of  a  story  told  already.  "  Neither 
after  him  arose  there  any  like  him  "  (v.-"*)  is  retrospective.  It  is 
deleted  despite  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
what  immediately  precedes.  Verse  ^  is  deleted ;  while  ^,  which  is 
rejected,  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  a  way 
so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  late  time  tliat  we  do  not  wonder 
at  its  deletion. 

Twenty-one  and  a  half  of  the  twenty-seven  verses  of  the  story  of 
the  reformation  in  the  opinion  of  critical  scholars  are  thus  late.  That 
most  of  these  bear  marks  of  a  time  considerably  subseciucnt  to  Josiah, 
I  have  noted  ;  that  a  few  are  manifestly  insertions  I  have  frankly 
admitted.  Whether  some  of  the  indications  of  a  late  date  thus 
brought  to  light,  necessarily  prove  the  passages  containing  them  to 
be  glosses  or  editorial  redactions,  or  whether  they  must  be  retained 
and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the  original  was  late,  may  be  dis- 
cussed farther  on.  Here  we  are  primarily  interested  in  examining 
the  deleted  passages,  and  in  noting  the  fact  that  they  embrace  a 
large  part  of  the  text. 

We  now  ])ass  on  to  an  examination  of  the  story  as  it  is  left,  shorn 
of  its  characteristic  Deuteronomic  features.  Assuming  that  all  parts 
of  the  text  we  are  examining,  which  have  been  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion, are  amplifications  of  the  original  story,  we  inquire,  whether  we 
have  left  a  consistent  narrative,  and  what  in  any  event  is  the  nature 
of  that  narrative. 
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As  a.  part  of  ihe  original  slury,  we  are  supposed  to  h:ive  left  a 
passage  (22'^*'"""")  whicli  rel.iles  that  Shaplian,  ihe  scribf,  was  sent 
by  Josiah  to  the  house  of  Yahwcli  to  pour  out  the  money  conlri billed 
for  ihe  repairs  of  the  house  and  to  see  that  it  was  given  lo  tlie  over- 
seers of  ihe  work.  The  stalemeni  is  included  that  no  account  was 
kept  with  ihose  who  thus  received  or  handled  the  money  because 
they  were  Iruslworthy  men.  The  mention  of  the  di.-icovcry  of  the 
law-book  (v.'),  ihe  story  of  ihe  taking  of  il  to  the  king,  together  wilh 
the  statement  of  the  eRect  which  the  reading  of  it  proiiuced  and  the 
consequent  action  of  the  king,  who  sent  Hilkiah  and  certain  of  his 
court  atlendanls  to'  inquire  of  Yahweh  (vs."""),  follow  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  ihe  narrative.  In  the  story  of  the  reformation,  we 
have  a  short  passage  (13'")  which  declares  that  the  king  sent  and 
gathered  the  elders  of  Jiulah  ami  Jerusalem  ami  went  with  them  and 
all  the  people  of  the  different  ranks  and  classes  lo  the  house  of 
Yahweh,  where  he  read  to  them  all  ihe  words  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant.  In  v.'*  we  are  loLl  that  the  king  ordered  Hilkiah,  the 
priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  second  rank  and  ihe  attendants  to  bring 
out  of  the  temple  all  the  vessels  and  furniture  used  in  the  worship 
of  Baal  and  Astacte  and  burn  them  without  the  city  by  the  Kidron. 
Verse"  adds  that  he  brought  out  the  image  of  Astarte  and  burned  it 
at  the  side  of  Kidron ;  and,  reducing  it  to  ashes,  cast  the  ashes  upon 
the  graves  of  ihe  peoi)le.  So  in  v.'  vre  are  told  that  he  destroyed  the 
houses  of  the  devoted  males  that  were  by  tlie  house  of  Yahweh. 
The  story  which  we  have  left  then  goes  on  lo  mention  briefly  the 
cleansing  of  Bethel.  Here  the  high  place  of  Jerolwam  and  ihe  altar, 
together  with  the  images,  were  broken  down  and  btirned.  Verse  "*, 
which  eulogizes  Josiah  as  a  pious  king,  is  retained.  Verse  "  is  deleted 
by  but  few,  though  it  evidently  has  in  mind  the  troublous  years  which 
followed  Josiah's  reign. 

This  is  supposedly  the  original  story.  Al  all  events  it  is  all  that  is 
left  by  our  critical  scholara.  Whether  the  central  piece  of  the  quill 
was  reduced  in  size  before  it  became  a  large  patchwork,  they  do  not 
determine.  It  certainly  is  not  without  difficulties.  Il  begins  with 
a  fragmentary  and  apparently  incidental,  though  unexplainable,  allu- 
sion tn  the  repair  of  the  temple.  Its  abruptness  pu/.zles  ua.  In  its 
simplest  form,  but  much  more  in  its  unmutilaled  form,  the  opening 
paragraph  bears  the  marks  of  being  an  excerpt  from  the  story  of  the 
repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoash,  2  Ki.  1 2^^'.  This  reference  to  ihe 
repair  of  the  temple  is  incidental  to  the  meniion  of  the  bringing  for. 
ward  of  the  newly  discovered  law-book  as  Shaphan  was  superintending 
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the  disbursement  of  the  money  given  for  repairs.  This  introductory 
fragment  is  followed  by  a  brief  and  incredible  story  of  the  effect 
which  the  reading  of  the  law-book  had  upon  the  king  to  whom  Sha- 
phan  is  said  to  have  taken  it.  The  first  important  lacuna  comes 
between  the  statement  concerning  the  sending  of  Hilkiah  and  others 
to  inquire  of  Yahweh  and  that  which  mentions  the  calUng  of  the 
people  together  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  book.  Manifestly,  if 
we  retain  vs.^*  *"**  ^,  we  must  assume  that  the  original  story  contained 
something  between  this  and  23^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing at  this  point  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
narrative. 

It  should  be  remarked,  to  go  on  with  the  supposedly  original  story, 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  simple  narrative  had  nothing 
to  say  of  a  reform  movement  in  Judah.  Conceivably  such  a  story 
might  have  reported  the  reform  as  carried  north  to  Bethel  without 
saying  anything  of  Samaria ;  but  that  Judah  should  have  been  over- 
looked is  extremely  improbable.  A  critical  examination,  though  it 
be  not  searchingly  minute,  thus  reveals  inconsistencies  in  the  simple 
story  which  the  critics  leave  us.  Questions  concerning  them  are, 
however,  lost  to  sight  when  the  more  radical  question  is  raised : 
"What  is  the  character  of  the  story?"  The  fact  should  be  recog- 
nized, for  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  story  which  remains,  though  shorn  of 
much  that  is  strangely  characteristic  of  the  Deuteronomists  and  sadly 
mutilated,  is  still  a  Deuteronomic  story,  as  much  so  as  anything  we 
have  in  the  Old  Testament.  Leaving  aside  for  the  time  the  question 
whether  we  have  the  narrative  of  an  actual  reformation,  we  must 
perforce  admit  that  the  incidents  of  the  simple  story  are  strangely 
characteristic  of  the  Deuteronomists.  Why  is  the  fact  brought  to 
our  attention  that  the  temi)le  was  being  repaired  ?  Surely  not  merely 
m  order  that  the  finding  of  the  law-book  may  be  mentioned  ;  for 
that  might  have  been  less  awkwardly  stated.  It  appears  to  be  for 
the  reason  that  the  writer  wished  his  readers  to  know  that  the  temple 
was  mysteriously  got  ready  for  the  centralized  worship.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  the  mention  of  its  repair  must  have  been  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  those  who  afterward  read  the  stor\'  of  the  promulgation  of 
Deuteronomy  sympathetically,  as  they  reflected  that  Josiah  himself 
before  the  existence  of  the  law-l)Ook  was  known  began  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  proposed  centralization  of  worship. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  mention  of  the  finding  of  the 
law-book  and  the  effect  which  the  reading  of  it  had  upon  the  king? 
Could  anything  be  more  manifestly  Deuteronomic?     Must  not  the 
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story  have  brouglit  tears  of  joy  to  these  pious  monolheists  whenever 
they  read  it?  Then,  loo,  the  part  played  by  Josiah  in  inquiring  of 
Yahweh  and  in  preparing  the  hearts  of  the  people  must  ever  through 
the  centuries  have  stirred  them  deeply.  We  should  reflect  that 
Moses  is  not  more  iruly  the  orator  in  Deuteronomy  than  Josiah  is  the 
actor  in  the  story  of  the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy.  The  former 
is  fictitiously  introduced,  and  must  have  been  known  to  many  as  so 
introduced ;  but  here  is  a  king  playing  earnestly  and  heroically  his 
part  as  a  most  ardent  Deuieronomist.  The  purging  of  Jerusalem  and 
Bethel,  how  gratifying  the  story  must  have  been  to  them  1  Sword 
and  fire  and  putrefying  bones  and  unclean  ashes  and  refuse  were 
freely  usee!.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  than  was  this 
fir^t  and  only  great  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  the  Deiiteronomic 
reform  movement. 

Our  next  question  has  to  do  with  the  language.  This,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  so  strongly  Deuteronomic  as  is  that  of  the  deleted 
portions,  as  indeed  we  could  not  expect  it  to  be,  for  with  what  has 
seemed  to  us  in  many  instances  a  ruthless  hand  critical  scholars  have 
cut  out  what  they  have  taken  to  be  Deuteronomic.  Still  the  question 
whether  the  language  of  the  story  as  it  is  left  is  actually  un-Deutero- 
nomic,  or  is  simply  wanting  in  those  phrases  which  are  considered 
indisputable,  is  a  pertinent  one.  Only  an  exhaustive  examination 
can  enable  us  to  decide  this  point.  If  it  be  found  that  most  of  the 
words  and  phrases  are  such  as  we  find  in  the  simpler  narrative 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  Deuteronomic  redactions  of  the  his- 
torical books,  if  only  an  occasional  word  or  phrase  foreign  to  such 
writings  .ippear,  then  we  have  ground  for  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  considering  the  story  Deuteronomic,  though  we  may  not  be 
forced  to  regard  it  as  necessarily  from  the  same  hand  as  that  which 
gave  us  certain  of  the  supposed  redactions.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  find  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Ihe  words  and  phrases  are 
foreign  to  the  well-accredited  Deuteronomic  literature,  we  have 
ground  for  a  contrary  conclusion. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  eighteenth  year"  {s  Ki,  aa")  is  not 
foreign  to  Deuteronomy,  little  use  as  there  was  for  it.  We  find  a 
similar  clause  in  Deut.  i^  There  is  no  mention  of  a  scribe  in 
Deuteronomy,  though  the  verbal  root  occurs.  The  scribe  is  men- 
tioned in  passages  which  I  take  to  be  Deuteronomic.  "  The  house 
of  Yahweh  "  is  found  in  Deut.  33""".  The  occasions  for  its  use 
must  necessarily  have  been  few.  .\  circumlocution  served  better  the 
purposes  of  the  writer :    "  Unto  the  place  which  Yahweh  your  God 
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shall  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  to  put  his  name  there."  See 
Deut.  12*,  etc.  The  Deuteronomic  redactors  use  frequently  the 
simpler  phrase.  (Verse*),  " The  priest,"  but  not  "  the  high  priest," 
is  known  to  Deuteronomy.  The  verb  rendered  "to  pay  fully" 
(C&n),  though  it  occurs,  is  not  used  in  this  unusual  sense.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  term,  "  keepers  of  the  threshold,"  />.  temple 
attendants.  Yet  it  is  found  in  a  passage  which  I  suppose  to  be 
Deuteronomic.  See  2  Ki.  i2'^'®\  "The  doers  of  the  work"  (v.**), 
common  as  are  the  separate  words  in  Deuteronomy,  is  as  a  phrase 
foreign  thereto.  Yet  this  also  is  found  in  redactions.  "  Overseers  " 
(CnpBtt)  belongs  with  the  foregoing  phrase.  "  No  account  was 
kept"  (Dtrri)  (v.")  is  used  in  Deuteronomy  and  by  the  redactors. 
"  Because  they  were  trustworthy  men,"  or  "  because  they  dealt  faith- 
fully," is  found  in  2  Ki.  12"^*"^,  in  a  story  that  we  shall  have  to 
consider  Deuteronomic.  "The  book  of  the  law"  (v.*)  should  be 
compared  with  kindred  phrases  in  Deuteronomy.  See  28'*^  ^  29^^*^ 
etc.  The  identical  phrase  occurs  frequently  in  the  redactions. 
"  Brought  back  word  "  (v.^)  is  found  in  Deut.  i^-  ^.  "To  pour  out " 
(■]ro)  is  foreign  to  Deuteronomy.  "  To  read  aloud  "  (J^Hp)  (v.^) 
occurs  in  Deut.  1 7^^,  etc.  "  He  rent  his  garments  "  (v.")  reveals  a 
custom  which  the  Deuteronomists  shared  with  their  people ;  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  almost  exceptional  in  their  expressions  of 
emotion.  "  The  king  commanded  "  (v.^-)  :  the  verb  is  one  of  the 
most  common  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  all  redactions.  "  Inquire  of 
Yahweh "  (vJ')  is  not  foreign  to  Deuteronomy.  See  4**  and  the 
redactors.  "  The  words  of  this  book  "  should  be  compared  with  a 
common  Deuteronomic  equivalent,  "the  words  of  this  law,"  in  17'^, 
etc.  "  'i'he  wrath  of  Yahweh  "  is  most  characteristic  ;  but  the  verb 
"is  kindled"  (Di^")  is  unknown  to  these  men;  albeit  they  have 
frequent  occasion  for  an  equivalent  verb  which  is  stronger.  "  Our 
fathers  hearkened  not  "  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  the  Deuteronomists 
(see  Jud.  2-'",  etc).  "To  do  according  to  all  that  is  written"  is  so 
manifestly  Deuteronomic  th:U  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  it.  "All 
the  elders  of  Judah  a:id  Jeru.ialem  "  {2^^)  should  be  compared  with 
the  frerjuent  references  to  the  elders  in  Deuteronomy.  There  is 
nothing  fjreiLin  to  Deuteronomy  in  ''all  the  men"  (w^X'T^*)  and 
"all  the  inhabitants"  (^2tr''"Sr)  (v.-),  nor  is  there  in  "  the  priests 
and  the  ])r<)])hets  "  ;  for,  though  mentioned  separately,  both  priests 
and  proj)het .  ;ire  frecpiently  referred  to.  So,  too,  is  "  all  the  people  " 
(Cirn"/*)  cniiinio:!  in  Deuteronomy,  though  "the  people"  (uVH) 
as  a  designation  i.i  more  generally  used.      With  "  from  small  unto 
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""great"  should  be  compared  a  similar  phrase  in  Deul.  i'^  "And  he 
read  aloud  in  their  ears  "occurs  in  Deui.  31",  while  a  kindred  phrase 
is  found  in  5'  31^*.  "All  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  covenant" 
is  not  foreign  to  Deuteronomy ;  though  the  book  is  generally  called 
"  the  book  of  this  law."  Much  is  said  in  Deuteronomy  of  a  covenant 
and  of"  ihe  words  of  this  law"  or  "covenant."  (Verse'),  "And  the 
priests  of  the  second  rank "  has  nothing  to  corresjHind  to  it  in 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  fountJ  in  2  Ki.  15'*.  Though  "  temple  "  (73'!) 
is  not  found  in  Deulerononiy  it  does  appear  in  ihe  writings  of  the 
Deuteronomists ;  whetlier  as  a  late  insertion,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
original  text  of  these  writers,  I  am  unprepared  lo  say.  "The 
Astarie"  (miPNrt)  (v."),  probably  an  image  of  the  goddess,  finds 
frequent  mention  by  the  law-book,  and  among  the  redactore.  "  To 
bum"  (^"llP),  "to  beat  small"  or  "reduce  to  ashes"  (ppl),  and 
"dust"  or  "ashes"  ("IS")  are  common.  "And  he  broke  down" 
(pn3)  (v.')  gives  us  one  of  the  most  characteristic  verbs  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  Denteronomists.  "The  devoted  males"  (D'tPHp) 
are  scarcely  known  outside  of  the  said  writings  (see  Deut.  23"'"' 
I  Ki.  14=*,  etc.).  "The  altar  which  was  in  Bethel"  (v.")  appears  fre- 
quently. This  particular  altar  seems  to  have  been  specially  abhorred 
by  all  Deuteronomists.  Quite  as  pronounced  was  their  hostility  to 
Bethel  itself  and  its  high  place.  Of  "  the  son  of  Ncbat,  who  caused 
Israel  to  sin,"  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  Deuteronomists  deserve 
the  credit  of  discovering  Jeroboam  the  sinner.  The  older  writers 
appear  to  have  regarded  with  complacency  his  calf-worship.  We 
may  almost  say  "  who  caused  Israel  to  sin  "  is  as  a  phrase  purely 
Deuterononiic  (see  Deut.  24'  1  Ki.  14'",  etc.).  Several  other  words 
are  found  in  this  verse  that  we  have  already  noted  as  characteristic 
of  these  writings.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remarked  that  most  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  we  have  mentioned  throughout  this  study 
occur  again  and  again.  But  one  conclusion  is  possible,  therefore, 
under  the  circnmatances  ;  that  we  have  here  a  Deuieronomic  slory. 
We  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  sonorous  clauses  of  the  more 
hortatory  parts  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Deuteronomic  redactors 
that  we  have  quite  overlooked  the  fact  thai  there  was  a  Deutero- 
nomic style  which  appears  in  their  simpler  narratives,  a  style  not 
utterly  unlike  that  of  the  old  chronicles,  yet  differing  sufficiently 
therefrom  to  be  distinguishable. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  by  a  study  of  the  language 
is  thus  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  one  which  we  reached  in  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  nalure  of  the  narrative  ;    it  is  purely  Deuteronomic, 
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Once,  however,  let  this  be  admitted,  and  it  is  seen  how  unwise  are 
those  critics  who  delete  the  larger  part  of  the  text  as  the  work  of  late 
editors.  The  original  may  presumably  have  received  some  important 
additions  as  well  as  minor  glosses ;  but  the  fact  that  a  passage  is 
strongly  Deuteronomic  is  not  per  se  enough  to  warrant  its  deletion. 
With  most  of  these  deleted  passages  restored  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  There  remains,  however, 
a  comparison  that  should  be  made  between  this  narrative  as  found  in 
2  Kings  and  that  in  2  Chronicles.  I>ate  as  the  latter  must  necessarily 
be  considered,  an  examination  of  it  may  throw  some  light  upon  our 
perplexing  problems. 

We  pass,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  parallel  account  of 
2  Chron.  34''*-35^^  As  the  later  narrative  of  the  two,  and  as  the  one 
which  reveals,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chronicles,  the  disposition  of 
the  priestly  writers  to  treat  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  with  their  peculiar 
bias,  the  historical  material  of  their  past,  but  slight  dependence  is 
placed  upon  it  by  critical  scholars.  That  this  narrative  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Deuteronomy  in  Chronicles  is  widely  divergent  from 
that  in  Kings  must  be  admitted.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  harmonize 
the  two  accounts.  Both  in  the  order  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
supposed  reformation  and  in  the  details  concerning  it  there  are  wide 
divergencies,  most  of  which  are  irreconcilable.  The  only  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  which  has  thus  far  been  found,  that  has  met  with 
favor  on  the  part  of  critical  scholars,  has  been  to  cast  discredit  upon 
the  narrative  as  it  appears  in  2  Chronicles.  While  I  sympathize  with 
those  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  work  of  the  priestly  writers 
of  Israel,  I  wish  at  this  point  to  carefully  compare  the  later  with  the 
earlier  story.  In  doing  this  I  need  only  to  dwell  uj)on  the  more 
important  divergencies ;  minor  differences  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
ignored,  for  these  are  always  to  be  expected. 

The  writers  of  2  Chronicles  in  their  narrative  of  the  reformation, 
so  far  as  it  had  to  do  with  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  tell  us  that  Josiah 
made  way  with  the  i)riests  of  the  idolatrous  shrines  and  burned  their 
bones  upon  the  altars,  as  he  did  later,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, with  those  of  all  Israel  (34'  '')  ;  while,  according  to  the  earlier 
narrati\'e,  the  j)riests  of  the  high  jjlacos  of  Judah  and  Jerusdem  were 
spared  (2  Ki.  23''),  and  those  of  Samaria  only  were  sacrificed  or 
slain  (2  Ki.  23-"").  We  are  told  in  the  later  narrative  that  Josiah 
carried  his  reform,  not  only  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  hut  also 
into  Simeon  and  Xaphtali  (34^).  Did  the  writers  locate  Simeon  in 
the  north  because  they  knew  no  better  than  to  place  there  a  tribe 
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that  long  before  their  time  had  been  absorbed  by  Judah?  Naphtali 
apiieats  to  have  become,  as  we  find  was  the  case  in  New  Testament 
times,  a  name  for  all  Galilee,  The  writers  of  2  Chronicles  think  the 
whole  land  must  have  been  purged.  In  giving  their  conception  of 
the  extent  of  the  reformation,  they  name  all  parts  of  the  land  as  it 
was  known  to  them.  All  this  is  in  glaring  contradiction  to  the  earlier 
story,  where  Josiah  is  said  to  have  gone  only  into  Samaria  when  upon 
his  iconoclastic  pilgrimage ;  though  to  the  Deuieronomists  the  term 
"Samaria"  may  have  seemed  to  embrace,  we  must  admit,  well-nigh 
ail  the  land  not  covered  by  the  term  "Judah"  (z  Ki.  13").  What 
is  especially  noteworthy  is  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  narrative  in 
3  Chronicles.     May  not  that  of  2  Kings  also  be  fictitious? 

The  mention  of  the  Levites  and  Kohathites  in  connection  with  the 
fragment  concerning  the  repair  of  the  temple  (34'-},  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  the  Invites  in  the  statements  concerning  ihe  passover 
(35°"),  is  an  anachronism  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  earlier 
narrative.  Indeed,  the  whole  story  of  Josiah's  observance  of  the 
passover  in  z  Chronicles  is  burdened  with  marks  of  a  time  when  the 
passover  was  elaborately  celebrated,  or  when  it  was  easy  lo  conceive 
of  it  as  having  once  been  so  observed.  The  mention  of  37,600  lambs 
and  3,800  bullocks  as  slain  is  but  one  of  the  signijicant  touches  of  the 
late  writers.  Vet  even  liere  the  tendency  of  the  narrators  to  highly 
color  a  story  which  appears  to  have  been  in  its  original  form  fictitious 
is  not  without  its  feeble  counterpart  in  2  Kings,  as  we  see  from  23°. 
Still,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  passover  passage  may 
be  an  interpolation  in  the  earlier  narrative. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  more  conspicuous  divergencies  between  the 
two  accounts  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law-book,  we  should  not  fail 
to  notice  that  the  priestly  narrators  seem  to  have  felt  the  full  force 
of  certain  inconsistencies  of  the  earlier  narrative.  That  narrative  rep- 
lesented  Josiah  as  having  been  religiously  inactive  until  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  at  wliich  time,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  book 
of  the  law,  he  suddenly  and  energetically  inaugurated  his  great  refor- 
mation. The  late  narrators  as  well  as  the  earlier  tell  us  —  indeed, 
the  later  here  quote  the  eariier  —  that  Josiah  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh  (a  Chron.  34';  cf.  2  Ki.  32"),  but  they  are 
not  content  to  stop  here.  They  therefore  add  :  "  In  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  while  he  was  still  young,  he  began  to  seek  the  God  of 
David "  ;  ;>.  in  his  sixteenth  year,  shortly  after  puberty,  when  the 
heart  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious  sentiment,  Josiah  began 
to  manifest  great  interest  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  then  took 
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ionally  a  decided  stand  in  religious  matters.  The  writers  of  this' 
r  narrative  reveal  still  further  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  earlier 
;  by  putting  the  reformation  in  the  Iwelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  thus  putting  it  prior  to  his  renovation  of  the  temple.  When  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  after  he  had  reigned  twelve  years  according 
this  narrative,  Josiah  purged  Jerusalem  and  Judah  and  all  Isi 
(34^').  That  these  writers  should  have  turned  about  the  parts 
the  narrative  of  the  reformation  and  rearranged  them  as  ihey  dii 
must  reveal  their  dissatisfaction  with,  if  not,  indeed,  their  incredu! 
attitude  toward,  the  earlier  narrative.  Their  dissatisfaction 
incredulity  appear  farther  on  when  they  come  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  repair  of  the  temple.  We  have  seen  that  the  narrative  of 
3  Ki,  zr'"'-  at  this  point  is  fragmentary;  and  that  as  such  it  seems 
to  be  largely  put  together  of  pieces  of  the  earlier  Jehoash  story. 
The  narrative  of  2  Chronicles  is  just  here  without  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies which  we  find  in  z  Kings.  According  to  the  writers  of 
z  Chronicles,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  six  years  after  he 
bad  begun  his  work  of  purgation,  Josiah  sent  prominent  men  of  hjs 
court  to  the  temple  to  repair  it.  Under  their  direction  the  Levites 
gathered,  or  received,  money  which  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
overseers  of  the  work.  This  is  less  abrupt  and  fragmentary  than  is 
the  story  in  2  Kings.  So,  loo,  as  regards  the  finding  of  the  law-book. 
It  is  related  in  the  later  narrative  that,  when  the  men  brought  out 
the  money,  Hilkiah  found  therewith  the  book  of  the  law.  In  the 
earlier  narrative  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  Hilkiah,  as  he  gives 
the  book  to  Shaphan,  abruptly  tells  him  he  has  found  the  book  of 
the  law  ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  suggestion  of  how  he  came  upon  it. 
From  this  point  the  later  narrative  moves  on  for  a  considerable 
space  much  as  the  earlier.  Shaphan  takes  the  book  back  with  him 
to  the  king ;  and,  after  rendering  an  account  of  his  doings  at  the 
temple,  tells  him  that  Hilkiah  has  given  him  a  book.  This  he  pro- 
ceeds to  read  before  the  king,  who,  being  profoundly  moved  thereby, 
sends  him  and  certain  of  his  servants  to  inquire  of  Yahweh.  The 
story  of  the  interv'iew  with  Huldah  and  her  oracle  are  reproduced 
with  tolerable  fideUty  to  the  narrative  in  2  Kings,  which  does  not  at 
this  point  seem  to  have  arouseii  either  the  critical  or  ecclesiastical 
antagonism  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles.  The  king  having  received 
Huldah's  oracle  immediately  summons  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  reads  in  their  ears  the  book, 
causing  them  to  understand  its  significance.  He  then,  we  are  told, 
removed  from  Jerusalem  and  Judah  and  Israel  the  abominations, 
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and  made  all  to  serve  Yahweh  their  God.  This  narrative  of  a  Chroni- 
cles is  at  this  point  inconsistent  with  itself,  for  the  land  had  already, 
according  lo  this  story,  been  purged  of  its  idolatry  before  the  temple 
was  repaired.  What,  however,  we  are  interested  to  notice  is  the 
fact,  which  is  patent  enough,  that  the  writers  of  this  later  narrative 
of  the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy  appear  lo  have  felt  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  earlier,  and  to  have  set  themselves  as  best  they  could 
to  remove  them.  Up  to  this  point  they  meet  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, for  they  tell  a  smoother  and  better  story ;  but  here  their  narra- 
tive breaks  down.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  they  had  set  themselves 
to  work  over  an  impossible  story,  one  palpably  fictitious. 

We  need  linger  over  a  Chronicles  only  to  notice  that  the  account 
of  Josiah's  passover  comes  in  much  more  naturally  in  the  later  than 
in  the  earlier  narrative.  Instead  of  brief  siaiemeats  awkwardly  thrust 
in,  it  is  given  with  an  ecclesiastic's  fulness  of  detail  at  the  close  of 
the  story  of  the  reformation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  narrative  in  z  Chronicles  breaks  down  at 
a.  critical  point,  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  in  its  main 
features  more  improbable  than  that  in  a  Kings.  It  fails  most  assur- 
edly to  create  in  our  minds  the  impression  that  its  story  of  Josiah's 
reformation  was  the  story  of  an  actual  event  in  the  life  of  Israel ;  but 
so  also,  we  must  confess,  does  the  earlier  story.  If  the  narrative  in 
2  Ki.  aa'-ij"  was,  as  we  must  conclude,  the  invention  of  the  Deu- 
teronoraists  at  a  time  considerably  subsequent  to  the  exile,  then  may 
not  that  in  a  Chronicles  34'-35'*,  in  the  very  fact  that  the  writers  try  to 
remove  the  inconsistencies  of  the  earlier  narrative,  reveal  the  improb- 
ability of  the  story  even  in  its  simplest  form  ?     I  find  that  it  does. 

Concluding  then,  as  we  must,  that  this  story  of  the  promulgation 
of  Deuteronomy  is  Deutcronomic,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  a  late  fiction  of  men  who  wished  to  give  credence  and 
authority  to  this  law-book  with  its  purer  morals  and  its  more  pro- 
nounced recognition  of  Yahweh  as  the  God  of  Israel,  I  cannot  fail  to 
recall  certain  things  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  con- 
clusion.' One  fact  which  we  must  recognize  is  that  the  knowledge 
of  Josiah  and  his  reign  in  the  post-exilic  time  was  necessarily  meagre. 
Of  him,  as  of  many  other  kings  of  Judah,  little  could  have  been 
known.     It  is  likely  that  there  was  little  of  interest  about  the  man  or 

•  For  the  dale  of  literary  prophecy  in  Israel,  and,  as  involveii  therein,  the  dale 
of  the  priestly  law,  see  "  la  the  Book  of  Amoa  I'ost-eiillic? "  in  r/ie  American 
JaurHal  of  Stmilit  Languagei  ami  Liltralurts,  a  paper  by  Edirard  Day  Bad 
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his  reign,  aside  from  his  tragic  death.     The  Assyrian  empire  i 
breaking  up.     Peoples  which  had  once  felt  the  might  of  the  Assyrian 
arm  and  had  yielded  reluctantly  to  her  despotism  were  reasserting 
themselves.     Pharaoh  Necho  linally  laid  fear  aside  and  marched  witb  i 
his  forces  northeast,   thinking  to^  get  Syria  and  Palestine  into  liitfl 
power,  and  perchance  to  secure  some  of  the  spoil  of  Nineveh, 
king  of  a  petty  kingdom  like  Judah  could  hope  to  achieve  little  | 
though  he  might  be  able  for  the  time  to  ignore  his  overlord.     It  is 
probable  that  Josiah  did  not  dare  to  do  even  this.     His  death  at 
Megiddo  very  likely  caine  through  his  endeavor  as  a  loyal  vassal  of  . 
ihe  king  of  Assyria  to  intercept  the  Egyptian  forces.     The  improtv 
ability  of  his  carrying  a  drastic  reform  movement  out  of  his  owit.| 
domain  into  Samaria,  even  had  he  ventured  to  rule  at  home  with  s 
bloody  a  hand,  grows  in  part  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  under  thcl 
suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Assyria.     If  at  a  later  day  he  went  againsta 
Pharaoh  Necho  because  his  loyalty  to  his  suzerain  seemed  to  demaatt! 
it,  much  more  would  he  have  refrained  from  carrying  his  iconoclastii 
zeal  into  a  region  over  which  he  had  no  authority. 

That  Ihe  Deuterono mists  wished  to  see  the  idolatrou 
practices  of  their  time  summarily  treated  is  unquestionable.  Tbeirfl 
law-book  and  their  editorial  redactions  of  the  old  chronicles  witneajl^ 
to  this  fact.  They  proclaimed  their  codes  with  frightful  curses  and  i 
threats.  As  no  promise  of  temporal  prosperity  was  too  alluring  to 
toss  to  the  doers  of  their  law,  so  no  warning  was  too  severe  to  hurl  at 
the  violators  of  that  law.  All  that  they  made  Moses  say  should  come 
upon  the  disobedient  they  pictured  Josiah  as  doing  to  the  supposedly 
delinquent  men  of  his  time.  We  can  easily  see  how  the  Deuterono- 
mists  worked  to  inaugurate  and  further  their  reform.  At  some  time 
during  the  three  centuries  which  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the 
more  pious  Jews,  the  Zionists  of  their  day,  who  straggled  back  to 
Jerusalem  by  twos  and  threes  and  by  dozens  and  scores,  rather  than 
by  thousands,  began  as  ardent  Deuteronomists  to  better  things  at 
home.  They  wrote  Deuteronomy  and  promulgated  it ;  and  they 
redacted  the  historical  books.  Then  it  was,  apparently  to  give  cre- 
dence to  their  law-book  and  to  advance  their  reform  movement,  that 
they  seized  upon  Josiah,  who  had  fallen  at  Megiddo,  as  a  Jewish 
patriot,  and,  idealizing  him,  invented  and  circulated  this  story  of  his 
promulgation  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  a  reformation  of  which  he  was 
the  pious  instrument.  To  make  iheir  story  appear  brighter  and  to 
idealize  their  great  iconoclast  more  effectively  they  arbitrarily  pic- 
tured the  reign  of  Manasseh  as  dark  and  forbidding. 
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Just  whal  was  ibe  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
Josiah's  day  they  probably  did  not  know ;  ii  was  their  own  age  they 
knew  that  they  sought  to  reform.  But  was  the  posl-exi!ic  Israel  as 
bad  as  they  picture  it?  If  we  admit  with  Dr.  Torrey  that  the  story 
of  Ezra  and  the  promulgation  of  the  priestly  law  is  a  priestly  fiction  ; ' 
if  with  him  we  put  the  so-called  Deutero-Isaiah  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century  ;'  if  with  others  we  think  of  Ezekiel  as  Maccabean, 
—  we  have  two  centuries  or  more  of  Jewish  life  unaccounted  for. 
That  there  is  room  enough  for  the  Deuteronomists  is  evident ;  that 
there  was  work  enough  of  their  pecuhar  kind  is  also  evident. 

The  law-book  which  was  said  to  be  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
reformalion  has  been  so  long  recognized  as  Deuteronomy  by  advanced 
students  that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  a  difficulty  that  scholars 
have  had  to  face  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  much  of  Deuteronomy 
is  now  known  to  have  been  written  at  a  time  considerably  subsequent 
to  Josiah's  day.  The  book  as  we  have  it  is  manifestly  post-exilic, 
though  much  of  it,  more  especially  the  legal  codes,  are  older.  The 
most  plausible  way  out  of  the  perplexiiy  has  seemed  to  be  the  theory 
that  a  portion  only  of  the  book  was  promulgated  in  Josiah's  time. 
That  such  a  hypothesis  is  precarious  must  be  admitted,  especially  if 
it  appears  that  the  very  portions  of  Deuteronomy  which  the  Jostah 
story  presuppose  are  late.  The  conclusion  which  I  have  reached, 
aided  and  encouraged  by  more  brilliant  students  of  the  text  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  become,  happily  escapes  the  above-mentioned  per- 
plexity, though  it  is  not  without  difficuhies  of  its  own  owing  to  our 
fragmentary  and  necessarily  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  597  B.C. 

*  Tit  Composition  and  Historical  Valae  of  Ezra-Xthtmiah,  Dr.  C.  C  Tortey. 
■  See  paper  read  bcrore  The  Society  o(  Biblical  Liteialure  and  Exegeiii,  soon 
to  be  published. 
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CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 
SCOETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND   EXEGESIS. 

(As  amended  Dec.  a8,  zgoz.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


This  association  shall  be  called  "  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis." 


II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 

Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 

Biblical  topics.  • 

III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Presidents  of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided 
for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  two  others,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the 
Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Honorary 
members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attainments  as 
Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at  the  first 
election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not  more 
than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent, or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose,  shall 
deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 

VI. 

Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  for  the 
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object  stated  in  Article  II.,  provided  that  the  number  of  members  compos- 
ing any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall  annually 
choose  for  itself  a  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  over  its  meet- 
ing, and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before  it  as  the  Section 
may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections  shall  meet  as  often  as 
they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  their  meetings  do  not  interfere 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

VII. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  such  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  same  having  been  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  the 
members  present. 

II. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting :  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members  ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Society ; 
to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meetin<( ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members  :  to  receive  all 
papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before  the 
Publishing  Committee. 

IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
renderin*!  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Societv  at  each  annual 
meeting. 
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V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretar}'  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publbh  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  fu*  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote  Biblical 
science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorary 
members. 

VIII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  yonrnal^  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  Journal^ 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members, /<7r 
the  purpose  of  presentation^  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal^  to  the  number  often,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

DECEMBER,  1901. 

THE  thirty-seventh  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Scher- 
merhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
December  27  th  and  28th,  1901.  The  first  session  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  President  John 
Williams  White,  of  that  Institute,  presiding.  This  session  began 
Friday  afternoon,  at  2.30,  with  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Prof.  Edward  Y.  Hincks, 
of  Andover,  whose  subject  was :  "  Some  Tendencies  and  Results  of 
Recent  New  Testament  Study." 

This  was  followed  by  eight  papers,  four  representing  each  Society. 
The  titles  and  authors  follow. 

"  Some  Problems  in  American  Archaeology,"  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas, 
of  Columbia  University.  "  The  Hittite  Lituus,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York.  "  The  Tell  Sandahannah  Figurines,"  by 
Prof.  Theodore  F.  Wright,  of  Cambridge.  This  paper  was  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon.  "  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  School  in 
Palestine,"  by  Prof.  Theodore  F.  Wright,  after  which  came  a  report, 
by  Dr.  James  B.  Nies,  of  Brooklyn,  on  a  fund  for  that  school. 

The  next  paper  was  on  "  The  Civilization  of  Canaan  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  B.C.,"  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,  of  Hartford.  Next  came 
"  Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  Heinrich  Brunn,"  by  Prof  John  H. 
Wright,  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  last  paper  (illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon)  was  entitled  "  New  Obser\^ations  on  Architectural  Re- 
finements in  Italian  Churches  (1901),"  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Goodyear, 
of  Brooklyn. 

Friday  Evening,  Dec.  27.  —  The  Society  reassembled  at  8.20, 
President  Hincks  being  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  liacon,  Kent,  and 
Schmidt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Recording  Secretary  read  his  annual  report,  which 
was  accepted  and  placed  on  file.  The  Treasurer  presented  his  report, 
and  this,  with  the  financial  statement  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  was 
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'  committed  to  Messrs.  Toirey  and  Barton  as  auditors.     The  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  gave  his  annual  report,  which  was  accepted. 

From  8.40  to  10.30,  the  following  papers  were  read,  but  from  lack 
of  lime  were  not  discussed. 

By  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows  :  "  Observations  with  Regard  to  the  Trans- 
ktion  of  the  New  Testament  into  Modern  Greek,  with  Reference  to 
the  Recent  Disturbance  at  Athens."  By  Prof.  B.  W,  Bacon  :  "  What 
was  the  Sign  of  Jonah?"  By  Prof.  J,  D.  Prince:  "Two  Versions  of 
the  Coptic  Psalter."  By  Prof.  C.  F.  Kent :  "  The  Story  of  Cain  and 
Abel."     By  Prof.  T.  C.  Foote  :  "  Ephod  and  Teraphira." 

I       Adjourned  to  Saturday  morning. 
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Saturdaf,  Dec.  a8.  —  Met  at  g.45  a.m..  President  Hincks  in  the 

chair.     Professor  Bacon  reported  for  the  Nominating  Committee  the 
following  list  of  officers,  who  were  then  unanimously  elected  ; 


Prof.  BeDJBniin  W.  Buon, 
Prof.  R.  ;,  H.GoHbeil, 
Rev.  \Vm.  H.  Gibb, 
Ptof.  W.  J.  Beecher, 
Prof.  L.  B.  Paton. 
Prof.  Ci.  A.  barton, 
Prof.  E.  D.  Burton, 
Piof.  S.  I.  Curtiss, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ward, 


Praitient. 
Vici-Prttidlnl. 
Xtceriiing  Stcrtlary, 
Triaiurtr. 

Associates 


Professor  Torrey  reported  from  the  Auditing  Committee  that  the 
accounts  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary  were  correct  and  accompanied 
by  the  proper  vouchers.     It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
^^B      be  returned  to  Columbia  University  for  the  accommodations  furnished 
^^^H     for  the  meeting,  and   the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  chosen   to 
^^V    convey  this  expression  to  the  proper  oiBcers.     The  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  proposed  one  year  ago,  were  then  adopted  ; 
Sec/ion  j.   Omit  the  words  "  all  ex- Presidents  of  the  Society,  and." 
Section  7  [a  new  section].     This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  on  recommendation  of  the  Council,  such 
amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  notice 
of  the  same  h.iving  been  sent  lo  the  members  of  the  Society. 

I  The  Council  reported  that  Prof.  L.  B.  Paion  had  been  rei^lected 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes  and  Rev.  VV.  H. 
Cobb  additional  members  of  the  Publishing  Committee.  On  nomi- 
nation of  the  Council,  the  following  new  members  were  elected  : 
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Prof.  Caroline  M.  Breyfogle,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 

Rev.  George  P.  Eastman,  Millbury,  Mass. 

Karl  J.  Grimm,  Ph.D.,  Ursinus  College,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodge,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.  Qty. 

Rev.  Hans  H.  Spoer,  Ph.D.,  Astoria,  N.Y. 

From  lo  to  1.20  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows : 
By  Rev.  Gabriel  Oussani :  "Arabic  Parallels  to  the  Song  of  Songs. 
By  Prof.  George  A.  Barton  :  "  The  Jewish-Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Pre-existence  of  the  Messiah."  By  Prof.  Samuel  I.  Curtiss  :  "  Semitic 
Conceptions  of  God  "  ;  "  Local  Divinities."  By  Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey  : 
"  The  recently  Discovered  Remains  of  a  Text  of  i  Maccabees " ; 
"An  Important  Series  of  Interpolations  in  Deutero-Isaiah."  By 
Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood:  "Notes  on  Luke  i.  45-55,  68-79."  By 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt :  "  Some  Difficult  Passages  in  the  Song  of  Songs  "  ; 
"  The  Phrase  Unf2^  D'^MI  in  2  Kings  ix.  25."  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Bewer  : 
"  New  Lexical  and  Critical  Suggestions  on  Several  Old  Testament 
Passages."  By  Prof.  I.  J.  Peritz  :  "  Use  of  Talmudic  Terms  in  inter- 
preting the  New  Testament." 

Adjourned  at  1.20. 

Wm.  H.  Cobb, 

Recording  Secretary, 


Report  of  the  American  School  in  Palestine. 
The  American  School  in  Palestine. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  held  Decem- 
ber 28,  1900,  the  Comnnittee  appointed  to  establish  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  in  Palestine  presented  its  final  report  and  was  discharged. 
The  management  of  the  School  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  contributing 
institutions  and  individuals  named  in  said  report,  and  by  them  a  Hoard  of  Manag- 
ers was  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  To  this  Board  of  tivc  m.-mbers,  Prof.  John 
Williams  White,  being  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  t)f  America,  was 
added  ex  officio.  The  Board  was  organized  l)y  choosing  a  Chairman  and  a 
Secretary.     Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes  was  re([uested  to  act  as  Treasurer  and  has  done  so. 

'ITie  previous  Committee  had  appt)inted  Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey  as  the  first  Director. 
His  report,  which  is  maile  a  part  of  this  report,^  will  show  the  faithfulness  of  his 
work  under  unexpected  difficullies.  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell  is  now  in  Jerusalem  as 
the  second  Director  and  rcj^orts  favorably  as  to  the  continued  assistance  of  U.  S. 
Consul  Merrill,  the  development  of  the  library,  and  the  work  l)eing  done  by  him 
and  his  one  regular  student.  This  is  Mr.  Martin  A.  Meyer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati,  whose  examination  for  the  fellowship  offered 

*  It  b  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  ^  Supplement  to  Vol.  V.  —Editors  JBL. 
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by  the  Archaeological  Institute  showed  that  he  was  the  best  qualified  <  f  the  three 
candidates.  Piofessor  Mitchell  will  give  special  instruction  for  limited  periods  to 
some  others. 

There  are  now  twenty-one  contributing  institutions,  namely,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Boston  University,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Bryn  Mawr  College,  Colgate  University,  Columbia  University,  Cornell 
University,  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  Harvard  University,  Hebrew  Union  College  of 
Cincinnati,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  McCormick  'Iheological  Seminary,  the 
University  of  New  York,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Trinity  College  of  Hart  ford,' the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  New  York,  and  Yale  University. 

The  subscription  being  made  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  James  B.  Nies  for  an 
endowment  excavation  fund  now  amounts  to  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  decease  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  Thayer  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Novem- 
ber has  removed  from  the  Board  of  Managers  its  head  and  most  active  member. 
The  School  originated  with  him  and  had  his  constant  attention  and  generous 
service  until  his  strength  failed.  May  it  become  the  worthy  monument  of  this 
sincere  friend  of  man,  ripe  scholar,  and  beloved  teacher. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Managers : 

George  F.  Moore, 
John  P.  Peters, 
Wm.  Hayes  Ward, 
John  Williams  White, 
Theodore  F.  Wright. 

December  lOt  igoi. 
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Balance,  last  Report ^126  54 

Sales  of  Journal 228  02 

Annual  dues  of  Recording  Secretary 3  00 

Disbursements. 
1900. 

Dec,       Distributing  Journal  of  1900,  part  2 1600 

1901. 

Jan.     3,  Printing  postals ^I  50 
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December  24,  igoo^  to  December  24,  igoi. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  Bank,  Dec.  24,  1900 $179  10 
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Initiation  dues ^05  00 

Annual  dues 50S  95 

Interest  on  deposits 2  82 
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but  of  Jesus,  that  the  generation  then  present  would  see  the  consam- 
mation  of  all  things,  the  final  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  woild. 
No  candid  interpreter,  especially  if  he  be  at  all  fiunfliar  with  cunent 
apocalyptic  literature,  can  deny  that  the  eschatology  of  the  Synop- 
tists,  Paul,  the  John  of  Revelation,  all  the  New  Testament  writers 
save  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  three  related 
epistles,  is  in  all  its  formal  conceptions  simply  the  stereotyped  Jewish 
eschatology  of  the  time.  It  runs  the  regular  gamut  of  the  woes  of 
Messiah,  the  triumph  of  Antichrist,  and  die  revelation  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  final  dinouement  is  fixed  with  certainty  within  the  lifetime 
of  that  generation.  This  we  find  to  be  more  and  more  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  conviction  of  all  those  who  report  to  us 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  They  even  report  it  as  a  vital  element^ per* 
haps  to  them  the  most  vital  element  —  of  his  teaching.  Yet  we  see 
a  disposition  in  unexpected  quarters  to  grasp  at  mere  straws  of  evi- 
dence for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  shared  die 
catastrophic  eschatology  of  his  time.  Some  even  who  have  come 
to  admit,  perhaps  reluctantly,  that  his  reported  language  implies  an 
acceptance  of  current  demonology,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
demonic  possession,  with  no  ditTerence  but  that  involved  in  his 
loftier,  purer  conception  of  God,  appear  to  think  his  unique  authority 
will  be  compromised,  unless  in  some  way  or  other  he  can  be  shown 
to  have  thought  like  a  modem  on  the  subject  of  the  day  of  judgment 
and  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  shows  a  deeper, 
truer,  because  so  much  freer,  loyalty  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  than 
these  interpreters  ;  for  had  he  deemed  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  disciple- 
ship  to  accept  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus  on  this  subject,  or  on  that 
of  demonic  possession,  I  cannot  imagine  his  having  become  or  re- 
mained a  Christian.  On  these  points  he  frankly  takes  leave  to  differ. 
Had  the  chiliastic  mode  of  thought  of  the  apocalyptic  writer  with 
whom  tradition  has  so  strangely  identified  him  been  the  only  type 
tolerated  in  the  church  of  his  time,  men  of  his  way  of  thinking  would 
have  been  forced  into  the  ranks  of  Gnosticism.  The  fourth  gospel  is 
of  far  greater  value  to  us  as  an  illustration  of  the  latitude  and  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  transmitted  form  available  where  the  tnie  spirit 
of  Christ  yet  reigns,  than  it  could  possibly  be  as  a  mere  adjunct  to 
historical  tradition. 

It  is  indeed  characteristic  of  Jesus  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
conventional  modes  of  Jewish  religious  thought,  like  a  Samson  burst- 
ing the  new  cords  of  hemp,  the  instant  they  are  seen  to  lay  fetters 
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upon  the  deeper,  diviner  principles  which  are  pan  of  his  intuition  of 
God  and  moral  right.  We  know  that  jeans  ivould  not  have  hesitated 
to  discard  any  of  the  ideas  of  catastrophic  eschatology  he  had  been 
brought  up  in,  if  they  were  seen  to  conflict  with  the  real  pur|x>se  of 
his  Father.  He  would  not  have  spared  them  any  more  than  he  hesi- 
latfd  to  throw  down  the  barriers  of  particularism  or  Sabbatarianism, 
when  the  supplication  and  faith  of  some  Syrophtenician,  or  some  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  appealed  to  him  as  indicative  of  the 
Father's  will.  The  quesiion  whether  he  actually  dui  discard  them  is 
another  matter  ;  a  question  for  the  historical  critic  and  exegete.  It 
depends  on  whether  the  apocalyptic  eschatology  in  which  Jesus  had 
been  brought  up  would  necessarily  appear  to  him  inconsistent  with 
that  developmental  mode  of  the  divine  working  which  he  undeniably 
does  appeal  to  in  nature.  The  matter  of  practical  importance  is  to 
establish  and,  like  the  fourth  evangelist,  ourselves  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  freedom  from  all  restraint  of  tradition  and  c 
opposed  to  his  direct  apprehension  of  God's  wi 
Jesus.  This  recognized,  our  freedom  is  guaranteed.  Departure  from 
Jesus'  special  opinions  is  seen  to  be  compatible  with  absolute  loyalty 
to  him  as  a  teacher.  But  as  historical  interpreters  we  should  recog- 
nize that  wise  conservatism  was  also  characteristic  of  him.  Iconoclasm 
is  the  last  thing  we  should  attribute  to  him.  We  are  rather  surprised 
to  see  how  long  he  clings  to  the  old  faiths  and  forms  of  his  childhood, 
even  after  it  would  seem  to  us  they  must  have  begun  to  seem  "  a  creed 
outworn."  This  latter  seems  to  me  lo  determine  the  question  of  fact, 
even  at  the  cost  of  our  being  compelled  to  differ  from  Jesus'  opinion, 
—  let  me  rather  say,  from  that  traditional  opinion  of  his  time  which 
his  growth  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  had  not  yet  given  him  occasion 
to  discard.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  adduce  his  example  for  talking 
an  obsolete  apocalyptic  eschatology  any  more  than  for  talking  Aramaic  ? 
So  far  as  I  can  trace  the  facts,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  that  the  catastrophic  eschatology  of  current 
Judaism  was  felt  by  Jesus  lo  be  in  any  way  incongruous  with  his 
message  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that,  if  anything,  he  laid  heavier  stress  than  before  on  just  this  ele- 
ment of  apocalyptic  thought,  —  that  the  great  judgment  and  consum- 
mation of  all  things  was  surety  and  immediately  at  hand.  The  very 
comparisons  cited  as  evidence  of  the  contrary  are  confirmatory  of 
this  view,  when  understood  in  their  context  and  didactic  purpose. 
We  need  take  in  illustration  no  more  than  the  one  instance  supremely 
relied  upon  by  those  who  think  he  took  an  exclusively  developmental 
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view.  Jesus  compared  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  to  the  growth  of 
a  field  of  grain.  Quietly  and  without  observation^  while  even  those 
supremely  interested  in  the  event  are  asleep  or  busy  with  their  daily 
tasks,  it  puts  forth  of  its  .own  working  {airofidrT^)  **  first  the  Made, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  fiiU  com  in  the  ear."  This  parable^  forsooth, 
is  supposed  to  show  that  Jesus  did  not  share  the  catastrophic  view 
characteristic  of  the  age.  And  yet  the  whole  point  and  bearing  of 
the  parable  and  its  kindred  is  precisely  against  those  who  sleep  and 
rise  night  and  day,  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage, 
just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Noah  and  Lot,  because  they  see  noth- 
ing startling,  and  who  therefore  infer  that  there  is  no  sudden  crisis 
impending.  For  what  is  it  that  the  firmer  of  the  parable  utters  in 
the  very  next  breath?  ''But  when  the  crop  is  ripe,  instantly  he 
sendeth  forth  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come  ! "  The  lesson 
is  in  the  contrast  between  a  present  time  of  the  long*sufiering  of  God 
and  that  of  the  angelic  announcement  that  *'  there  shall  be  time  no 
longer."  Just  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  —  signs  which  portend  divine  wrath  upon  a  wicked  and  adul- 
terous generation,  accepting  neither  the  Baptist  Elijah,  sent  as  Jonah 
was  sent  to  the  Ninevites,  nor  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  *'  wisdom  "  of 
God  more  winning  than  that  which  drew  the  heathen  Queen  of  the 
South  to  Solomon, — just  for  the  sake  of  those  who  presumptuously 
demand  a  sign  from  heaven  in  the  face  of  impending  doom,  Jesus 
draws  this  contrast.  It  is  drawn  in  the  parable  of  the  growing  crop, 
the  net  full  of  fishes,  the  sower,  the  leaven.  Like  every  herald  of  the 
Day  of  Yahweh,  Jesus  knows  two  modes  of  the  divine  working.  He 
knows  a  present  time  of  gracious  opportunity  granted  by  the  long- 
suffering  of  God,  an  opportunity  seized  by  the  humble  and  rejjentant, 
to  their  salvation,  neglected  by  the  self-righteous  and  Mammon- 
blinded  to  their  destruction ;  and  he  knows  also  a  time  of  sudden 
catastrophe  that  cannot  be  averted,  and  will  not  be  deferred  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  that  same  generation  whose  wickedness  culminates  in 
the  murder  of  God's  Son.  Then  the  Day  of  the  Son  of  Man  will 
come  "  like  the  lightning  that  shineth  from  the  east  even  unto  the 
west."  From  the  moment  that  he  takes  up  the  cry  of  the  Baptist, 
Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  to  that  when,  predict- 
ing his  rejection  and  death  at  the  hands  of  that  bloody  generation, 
he  assures  the  Twelve  that  his  vindication  shall  come  before  the  last 
of  them  shall  have  tasted  death,  I  cannot  find  a  trace  of  anything  in 
Jesus'  mind  in  conflict  with  the  catastrophic  eschatology  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  and  which  it  is  acknowledged  his  disciples, 
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without  exception,  understood  him  to  have  both  shared  and  era- 

jihasized. 

What  then?  Was  Jesus  so  dependent  on  the  lemporarj'  and  con- 
ventional form  then  assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  retribution  that 
we  can  picture  him  like  Jonah,  complelely  cast  down  and  humiliated 
because  the  catastrophe  did  not  come  within  the  given  time?  Was 
he  inferior  to  a  later  evangelist,  one  who  speaks  to  us  seemingly  from 
a  time  when  that  disciple  had  already  fallen  on  sleep,  of  whom  it  had 
been  understood  in  the  church  that  Jesus  had  predicted  his  survival 
till  the  consummation?  The  fourlh  gospel  interprets  the  judgment 
as  an  eternal,  self- executing  gravitation  of  good  and  evil  to  their 
respective  poles,  and  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as  '■  not  unto  the 
world,"  but  a  coming  of  Christ  and  the  Father  to  make  their  abode 
with  those  that  love  him.  Was  Jesus  so  inferior  to  the  fourth  evan- 
gelist that,  confronted  by  the  event,  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
spiritualize  his  own  prophecies  of  his  second  coming? 

Be  it  that  with  Paul  and  the  whole  company  of  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses, 1  am  wholly  wrong  in  the  supposition  that  Jesus  predicted 
the  day  of  his  second  coming  as  for  that  generation  and  "  suddenly 
as  a  thief  in  the  night"  ;  be  it  that  he  was  not  really  in  sympathy 
with  this  characteristic  feature  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  and  the 
religious  conviction  of  his  time,  but  only  failed  to  make  clear  to  his 
disciples  their  mistaken  ideas  on  ihis  point ;  in  my  main  contention 
I  cannot  be  wrong,  which  is  this  i  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  as  the 
supreme  Teacher  of  humanity  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  depend 
upon  his  having  transcended  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  prophets 
which  went  before  him  on  questions  concerning  the  time  and  mode 
of  the  divine  retribution.  He  who  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  times 
and  seasons,  who  grew  in  wisdom  as  in  grace,  who  read  God's  will  in 
the  signs  of  the  times,  who  wondered  and  learned,  and  expanded  his 
view  of  his  mission  beyond  his  first  thought,  such  a  Christ  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  learn  from  the  event  and  to  apply  to  the  prophe- 
cies a  different  interpretation  in  a  later  generation  from  that  he  had 
proclaimed  to  his  own.  Such  a  Christ  is  not  limited  by  the  ages,  but 
maintains  an  eternal  leadership,  whatever  the  advance  of  thought. 

This  illustration,  drawn  from  the  eschatological  teaching  of  Jesus, 
of  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  particular  temporary  and  local 
forms  wherewith  the  great  teachers  of  the  past  have  clothed  their 
thought,  may  seem  to  constitute  a  somewhat  too  extensive  digression, 
but  I  think  it  germane  and  perhaps  even  indispensable.  We  have 
need  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  hindrances  imposed  by  our 
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own  pride  of  knowledge  before  we  can  appreciate  real  greatness  o 
Boul  in  the  very  lofty  sphere  of  thought  which  we  ate  investigating. 
It  is  simply  a  hindrance  to  the  student  of  Plato  to  be  perpetually 
conscious  of  the  two  thousand  years  of  progress  in  physical  science 
that  separates  Plato's  mode  of  thought  from  his  own.  He  must  man- 
age to  bridge  the  chasm  by  forgetting  his  knowledge  and  thinking 
himself  back  lo  the  standpoint  of  Plato's  contemporaries.  Ii  is  what 
we  are  at  last  beginning  to  do,  thank  God,  in  biblical  exegesis ;  and 
if  one  is  still  hampered  in  the  process  by  dogmatic  presuppositions 
which,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  at  least,  will  still  interpose  in  defence  of  a 
supposedly  indispensable  inerrancy,  that,  too,  is  destined  soon  to  dis- 
appear. Therefore,  if  I  put  in  this  plea  against  it,  it  is  only  in  passing. 
I  would  deprecate  this  still  exaggerated  unwillingness  to  recognize  in 
Jesus  a  true  man  of  his  time.  It  is  with  almost  a  sense  of  Heedless- 
ness that  I  plead  for  granting  him  the  right  to  speak  his  sublime 
truths,  his  eternal  principles  of  God  and  humanity,  in  iheit  native 
garment  of  what  we  are  pleased,  in  our  great  wisdom  of  twentieth- 
century  enlightenment,  to  call  "  error." 

I  have  digressed  in  order  to  make  clear  a  truth  complementary  to 
that  already  expressed  in  the  comparison  of  biblical  study  to  spiritual 
paleontology.  It  is  so  easy  to  overrate  the  difference  made  by  a  few 
centuries  of  additional  knowledge  and  discovery,  so  hard  to  realize 
the  maturity  of  thought  of  two  thousand  years  ago  and  upwards  on 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  morality  and  religion,  that  the  very  word 
paleontology  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Disencumber  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  of  that  which  its  own  authors,  if  they  lived  to-day, 
would  admit  to  belong  not  to  the  substance,  but  only  to  the  form,  and 
New  Testament  thought  represents  not  the  past,  but  the  present ; 
not  an  incomplete  stage  in  spiritual  evolution,  but  the  completesl  and 
most  perfect  within  our  observation.  We  must  admit  the  principle 
of  evolution  ;  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  the  spiritual  creation ; 
but  we  must  beware  of  assuming  that  because  intellectual  progress 
along  certain  lines  has  been  comparatively  rapid  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  centuries,  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness  has  outgrown  the 
stage  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  might  not  be  scientific  to 
say ;  "  The  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  man  reached  its  limit 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  conception  of  man  in  his  relation  lo  God 
and  his  fellow-man,  under  the  forms  of  sonship  and  brotherhood, 
represents  absolute  reiigion."  It  might  be  better,  with  the  fourth 
evangelist,  to  give  full  swing  to  the  principle  of  spiritual  progress, 
and  say,  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"     Onlv,  while 
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geology  and  astro-physics  combine  to  unroll  before  us  the  incon- 
ceivable Kons  which  mark  the  stages  of  physical  evolution,  let  us  not 
make  the  mistake  of  imagining  the  greater  spiritual  creation  going  on 
about  us  to  be  the  product  of  a  few  centuries.  In  the  real  principles 
of  his  teaching  Jesus  belongs  to  our  own  time.  Christian  thought  is 
modern  thought.  Religious  literature  in  general  must  be  classed  as 
either  preliminary  or  as  subsidiary  to  that  which  reveals  his  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  man.  There  ate  foothills  nearer  and  tnore  remote, 
on  this  side  and  on  that ;  but  it  bespeaks  a  loss  of  perspective,  an 
exaggeration  of  that  which  owes  its  seeming  greatness  to  mere  prox- 
imity, to  talk  of  subsequent  religious  or  philosophical  systems  as  if 
they  evinced  a  spiritual  consciousness  comparable  with  this  great  fact 
of  the  spiritual  creation.  To  imagine  that  the  literature  in  which 
Jesus'  consciousness  of  man's  relation  to  God  is  embodied  may  lose 
its  authority  and  uniqueness,  may  suffer  eclipse  under  the  brightness 
of  some  modem  luminary,  unless  we  continue  to  deck  it  out  with  the 
attributes  of  a  mechanical  inerrancy  and  up-to-dateness,  is  to  prove 
one's  self  in  the  sophomoric  stage  of  appreciation. 

Fellow-students  of  biblical  literature,  I  have  tried  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  view  our  common  subject-matter  from  the  truly  modem 
standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  a  theistic,  Christian  evolution,  which 
sees  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  climax 
of  the  spiritual  creation  of  God,  and  therefore  treats  all  biblical  Utera- 
ture,  all  literature,  all  history,  all  science,  as  subsidiary  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  him.  We  deliberately  take  this  position,  not  as  enthusiasts 
or  bigots  but  as  scientists,  because  we  are  persuaded,  with  a  certain 
apostle,  that  the  "  God  who,"  at  the  beginning  of  his  physical  crea- 
tion, "caused  the  light  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness,  hath  shined 
forth,"  now  at  the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  creation,  "  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of"  a  more  splendid  science,  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Whether  the  manhood 
here  revealed  is  the  ultimate  and  absolute,  or  whether  it  be  possible 
to  conceive  an  ideal  of  manhood  transcending  the  life  that  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  is  a  question  which  we  may  leave  without  misgivings 
of  faith  to  the  systematic  theologians.  As  students  of  biblical  htera- 
ture  it  is  for  us  to  utilize  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  spiritual  Creator 
recorded  in  the  past,  and  to  view  it  as  evidence  of  his  purpose  for 
the  fu^lre.  The  point  of  view  will  seem  narrow  only  to  those  who 
are  not  in  touch  with  the  true  spirit  of  evolution. 

If,  then,  I  have  defined  with  reasonable  correctness  the  point  of 
view  of  the  modern  bibhcal  scholar,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to 
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sketch  in  outline  his  general  plan  of  campaign.  His  ultimate  d 
is  to  understand  rhe  moral  and  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  in  iu 
true  historical  perspective,  as  an  organic  vital  part  of  that  which  went 
before,  was  contemporary  with  it,  and  followed  after  it.  No  man 
can  do  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  simplest  historical  justice,  who  does  not 
admit  that  he  would  have  refused  the  r6lc  of  Messiah,  if  he  had  not 
felt  in  some  way  qualified  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
number  of  unbiassed  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  alternative  was 
never  presemed  to  him  is  in  our  day  fortunately  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
appearance. Equally  insigniTicant  is  the  number  of  scholars  who 
think  the  rdU  as  he  conceived  it  involved  a  merely  commonplace, 
secular  or  particularistic  redemption.  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  show 
that  in  the  story  of  the  baptism  and  balh-qol,  followed  by  that  of  the 
temptation,  we  have  Jesus'  own  embodiment  of  his  fundamental 
religious  experience,  exhibiting  as  fully  as  the  enforced  language  of 
symbolism  permits,  what  divine  sonship  meant  to  him,  and  why,  and 
in  what  sense,  it  required  him  to  take  up  and  carry  through  to  God's 
own  end  the  office  of  Messiah.  Considering,  then,  what  Jesus  must 
have  understood  by  Messiahship,  and  how  unlikely  he  is  to  have  taken 
the  responsibility  without  absolute  conviction  of  qualification  in  some 
way  to  carry  it  through,  it  belongs  to  us  to  see  if  his  ideal  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  modern  thought ;  whether  in  fact  the  highest 
modem  conception  of  the  development  of  life,  evolution  in  the  pwy- 
chological  and  sociological  sphere  is  not  a  mere  restatement  of  what 
he  presented  in  terms  which,  if  less  learned  and  simpler,  arc  not  less 
true  nor  less  poetic  than  the  modern.  We  speak  of  "  the  divine  far- 
off  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  Is  it  not  possible 
to  do  for  these  modem  terms  and  such  as  these,  what  Jesus  did  for 
the  highest  of  his  day,  the  terms  Messiah-hood  and  Kingdom  of  God, 
—  infitse  them  with  his  own  consciousness  of  the  filial  relation  to 
God? 

Our  problem  is  twofold  :  (i)  We  must  determine,  mainly  through 
the  study  of  Old  Testament  literature.  What  was  the  ideal  aimed  at? 
What  had  come  to  be  involved  in  the  ideas  of  Redemption,  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  related  conceptions,  in  the  mind  of  Jesus" 
contemporaries,  and  in  his  own?  (i^)  We  must  determine,  mainly 
through  the  studyof  New  Testament  literature,  wherein  he  conceived 
his  sufficiency  to  lie,  how  participation  in  that  summum  honum  was 
conceived  as  attainable  by  all  his  followers,  and  why  the  convictioa 
of  success  instead  of  being  eradicated  by  the  vicissiliides  of  his 
career  of  martyrdom  was  not  only  irium[>hanl  in  himself,  but  through 
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nearly  two  millenniums  of  Christian  history  has  become  the  assured 
and  joyful  possession  of  multiplying  generations  of  the  worid's  most 
enlightened  and  noblest.  Jesus  felt  that  he  had  achieved  the  ulti- 
mate in  the  design  of  God  for  man.  Why  did  he  think  so?  And 
how  can  others  have  set  to  their  seal  in  the  wiitmgs  surviving  that 
this  is  true? 

These  seem  to  me  the  ultimate  problems  of  our  science,  considered 
as  a  study  of  spiritual  biology  in  ihe  field  of  biblical  literature.  Sub- 
division is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  belongs  rather  in  the  province  of 
my  predecessor,  who  reviewei.1  for  us  the  present  stage  of  progress  in 
archieology,  criticism  and  interpretation.  Vast  has  been  the  gain  in 
our  undeistanding  of  the  spiritual  development  which  led  up  to  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  since  we  began  to  reconsinict  ihe  history  of 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  a  rational  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  historical 
books  as  sources.  The  twenty  centuries  of  degeneration,  followed  by 
>  of  backsliding  and  "four  centuries  of  silence,"  which 
:  pre-Christian  religious  history,  has  begun  to  assume 
a  divine  form  and  order,  to  link  itself  in  with  the  progress  of  the  race, 
and  oti  to  the  revelation  of  the  Redeemer.  In  the *New  Testament 
also  we  begin  to  trace  likewise  an  element  of  history,  and  an  element 
of  revelation  ;  a  Pelrine  element  of  simple,  artless  narrative,  emanat- 
ing doubtless  in  the  first  instance  from  him  of  whom  Paul  relates  only 
three  years  after  his  own  conversion  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  on 
purpose  to  hear  his  story  [larop^aai  llfTfiov),  and  whom  the  earliest 
post-apostolic  age  depicts  in  his  missionary  career  still  telling  in  his 
Galilean  tongue  the  tales  which  Mark  interprets.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  historical  critic  in  the  New  Testament  to  gently  disentangle  this 
primitive  thread,  extricating  it  from  all  the  web  of  pious  legend, 
exaggeration,  misunderstanding,  which  devout  imagination  has  woven 
about  it,  that  we  may  know  the  plain,  bald  facts,  just  the  events  as 
they  occurred,  in  their  own  inherent  significance,  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cessive interpretations  which  narrators  have  put  upon  them.  This  is 
one  part  of  our  task  in  understanding  what  Jesus  was,  really  and 
spiritually :  a  task  the  dehcacy  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
the  thorough  student  of  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

But  there  enters  into  the  stream  of  Christian  literature  another 
element  besides  the  simple  story  of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching.  If  Paul 
thought  his  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the  Spirit  so  much  more  im- 
portant thai  he  could  preach  his  gospel  three  years  before  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  "  to  hear  Peter's  story,"  we  shall  do  well  to  realize  how 
little  wouH  be  gained  by  mere  history,  though  it  included  the  restora- 
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lion  of  the  whole  sequence  of  events  from  the  baptism  of  John  to  die 
death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  just  as  they  occurred  and  in  the 
most  critical  form.  This  would  give  us  but  the  dry  bones  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  not  out  of  these,  but  upon  these,  that  the  living  reality 
grew  up.  Even  to  Peter  the  Christ  was  not  revealed  by  flesh  and 
blood,  but  by  the  Father.  Much  more  to  Paul,  the  second  founder 
of  our  faith.  The  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Christ  which  it 
Icnows  "  not  after  the  flesh."  Besides  the  mere  skeleton  of  outward 
event  and  utterance,  restorable  with  greater  or  less  success  from  the 
complex  stream  of  Synoptic  tradition,  there  is  that  which  gave  life 
and  significance  to  this  whole  career,  Jesus'  consciousness  of  his  filial 
relation  to  God,  which  Paul  aimed  above  all  to  interpret. 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  Petri ne-Markan  tra- 
dition is  the  statement  of  Jesus'  reception  of  this  consciousness.  It  is 
that  which  gave  him  his  sufficiency.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  simply 
to  tell  how  he  lived  up  lo  this  divine  calling,  and  made  it  prevail. 

And  when  we  turn  to  that  other  element  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Christologica!  epistles  of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Johannine 
writings,  what  is  it  with  which  they  have  to  do,  but  the  interpretation 
to  us  of  this  consciousness  of  divine  sonship  which  made  Jesus  what 
he  was  and  is ;  because  the  writers  realize  that  to  know  him,  both  in 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufierings  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  is 
eternal  life. 

Marvellously  delicate  is  the  task  of  historical  criticism  as  it  traces 
the  various  threads  of  Synoptic  tradition,  seeking  to  restore  the  mere 
outward  nexus  of  events,  but  immeasurably  more  delicate  still  is  the 
task  of  tracing  this  more  spiritual  tradition  in  all  its  varied  forms. 
The  Pauhne  conception  is  one  thing,  that  of  Hebrews  another,  that 
of  the  Johannine  writer  another,  each  including  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor, each  endeavoring  to  convey  the  full  content  of  what  it  meant  to 
Jesus  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow-men  to  be  called  the  Beloved,  the 
Son  of  God. 

Shall  we  solve  the  problem?  Not  in  one  generation  nor  in  two, 
but  progressively  as  we  engage  in  it  we  shall  be  penetrating  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  supreme  mystery  of  the  spiritual  evolution  that 
is  moving  on  around  us,  "  the  mystery  which  hath  been  kept  in  silence 
through  times  eternal,  but  now  is  made  manifest  through  the  scrip- 
lures  of  the  prophets  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  the  mystery  of  a  Spiritual  Creator,  "  who  chose  us  in  the 
Beloved  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  and  foreordained  us  unto 
an  adoption  as  sons." 
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Palestinian  Exploration. 

Nela  cf  a  Vacation  in  Palatine  in  ti)oa. 
REV.  JOHN   P.    PETERS,    D.D. 


'  1.  BybloB.  —  Although  it  is  not  in  Palestine  proper,  I  will  com- 
inence  with  Jebait,  the  ancient  Gebal  or  Byblos,  as  it  was  the  first 
place  which  I  visited.  Excavations  were  conducted  here,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  Renan.  No  traces  of  those  excavations  are  now 
visible,  nor  any  traces  of  the  private  excavations  which  have  been 
conducted  on  and  off  for  a  number  of  years,  sometimes  by  a  certain 
European  museum,  and  sometimes  by  antiquity  dealers  as  a  specula- 
tion. Everything  that  is  visible  above  ground  to-day  belongs  to  the 
Crusading  period,  or  even  to  a  later  age.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  place  for  excavation,  except 
from  the  results  obtained  by  Kenan's  excavations,  and  from  the 
antiquities  which  have  been  found  here.  From  these  it  would  seem 
that  the  site  is  a  promising  one.  Being  within  the  district  of  the  Leba- 
non, it  is  presumably  more  advantageous  for  exploration  than  sites  in 
Turkey  proper.  Among  objects  found  here  and  now  offered  for  sale, 
I  observed  one  fragment  containing  both  an  Egyptian  inscription  of 
Sheshonk,  and  also  a  Phcenician  inscription.  Presumably,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Tabnil,  the  Phcenician  inscription 
is  much  later  than  the  Egyptian. 

2.  Baalbek.  —  The  German  excavations  at  this  point  have  been 
conducted  for  purposes  of  resloration  and  architectural  study.  As  a 
result  of  these  excavations  the  place  is  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  to  visit  to-day  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit, 
thirteen  years  ago.  The  plan  and  meaning  of  the  buildings  is  now 
more  apparent.  Much  has  been  found  that  is  valuable  for  the  study 
of  Syrian  architecture  and  Syrian  religion  in  the  Roman  period,  but 
nothing  which  throws  light  on  earlier  periods.  Succeeding  the 
Roman,  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  eras  are  also  well  repre- 
sented at  Baalbek  by  the  remains  of  churches,  fortifications,  and 
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moscines,  and  the  latter  also  by  inscriptions.  A  serious  question^ 
both  here  and  at  Gerash,  is  whether  the  present  German  excavations 
will  not  result  in  the  more  speedy  destruction  of  the  ancient  remains 
by  exposing  them,  and  by  rendering  them  more  accessible  and  con- 
venient as  stone  quarries.  This  will  certainly  be  the  case  at  Gerash, 
and  probably  to  some  extent  at  Baalbek  also,  unless  provision  is  made 
fur  a  permanent  guardianship  of  the  ruins,  as  has  been  done  in  Crete, 
at  Cnossos,  and  as  is  done  regularly  in  Eg)'pt.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Baalbek  the  Germans  have  excavated  or  examined  the  n 
several  Syrian  shrines,  but  everything  found  is  of  a  late  age. 


3.  Sidon.  —  Here  Makridi  Bey,  acting  for  the  Imperial  Museum 
of  Constantinople,  has  partially  excavated  a  temple  of  Eshraun,  on 
the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Bostreni.  The  walls  of  the  lemple  are 
massive  structures  of  huge  stone,  sometimes  drafted  around  the  edges 
and  undrafted  in  the  centre,  sometimes  undrafied  throughout.  In- 
scriptions found  here  show  thai  this  temple  was  built  by  a  grandson 
of  Eshmuna^ar  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Fortunately  for  science, 
Makridi  Bey  has  secured  as  collaborator  in  the  publication  of  his 
results,  Pere  LaGrange  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  St.  ^tieime  at 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Revue  Bibliijue. 

I  was  shown  at  Sidon  a  newly  opened  tomb,  not  iar  from  the 
American  .Agricultural  School,  K  couple  of  large  stone  sarcophagi 
visible  in  this  tomb,  with  wreaths  and  Grfeco-Egyptian-Phcenician 
heads,  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  Greek  period.  The  chief  inter- 
est of  the  tomb,  however,  lies  in  its  stucco  paintings.  These  decora- 
tions are  much  more  elaborate  and  finer  than  those  in  the  painted 
tombs  of  the  Ablun,  excavated  by  Renan  (where  now,  by  the  way, 
the  merest  traces  of  the  paintings  are  still  visible).  So  little  had 
been  excavated,  the  air  was  so  stifling,  and  the  light  of  my  peasant 
guide  so  dim,  that  I  was  unable  to  make  any  intelligent  notes  on  the 
plan  of  the  tomb  or  the  subjects  of  the  paintings.  This  tomb  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

I  was  told  also  of  the  discovery  of  a  sarcophagus  containing  a  body 
preserved  in  hquid,  like  the  body  of  Tabnith.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Tabnith  was  found  by  Hamdy 
Bey,  the  body  lay  in  a  liquid.  Eye-witnesses  slate  that  the  skin  and 
flesh  were  preserved,  not  shrivelled,  as  is  the  case  with  mummies,  but 
round  and  full  and  natural  to  the  touch,  with  a  reddish  brown  hue. 
The  liquid  had  apparently  evaporated  somewhat  am!  the  end  of  the 
nose  and  a  part  of  the  chest  or  belly  were  exposed.     These  parts 
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had  shrivelled  or  decayeil.  The  liquid  was  poured  out  and  lost,  and 
the  body  speedily  corrupted  and  fell  lo  pieces.  According  to  my 
informant,  the  sarcophagus  now  found  contains  the  body  of  a  woman 
in  the  same  admirable  state  of  preservation  in  a  liquid.  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  sight  of  this  sarcophagus,  but  the  statement  came  from  a 
trustworthy  source. 

4.  Geruh  —  Oeraaa.  —  The  chief  result  here,  so  far  as  excavation 
goes,  is  that  the  Nymphsum  has  been  laid  bare,  the  connection  of 
the  great  portico  with  the  temple  above  established,  and  a  few  in- 
scriptions found.  The  changes  at  Gerash  since  my  visit  twelve  years 
ago  have  been  considerable.  Several  inscriptions  have  disappeared 
and  a  great  deal  of  destruction  has  been  wrought.  The  Circassian 
colony  has  prospered  and  thriven  and  is  now  several  times  larger  than 
in  1890.  It  has  laid  ruthless  hands  on  the  ancient  remains,  actually 
blowing  them  up  with  gunpowder  to  secure  building  stones,  drums 
of  columns  to  hollow  out  as  troughs,  and  ihe  like.  The  German  exca- 
vations will  considerably  accelerate  the  rale  of  destruction  by  render- 
ing more  material  accessible  and  pointing  out  to  the  Circassians  how 
and  where  to  operate. 

5.  Ta'anuk,  ancient  Ta'anach.  on  the  Plain  of  Hegiddo.  —  Excava- 
tions have  been  conducted  at  this  point  by  Dr.  Sellin  of  Vienna. 
Notices  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  announcing  various  impor- 
tant discoveries,  a  Hebrew  altar,  a  palace  of  Solomon's  governor,  the 
great  walb  of  the  city,  etc.  Ta'anuk  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
sites  for  excavation  in  Palestine,  and  to-day,  after  Sellin's  excavations, 
it  is,  if  possible,  more  promising  than  before.  This  Ui\s  prominent 
and  well  defined,  so  that  it  was  easy  at  the  outset  to  see  what  space 
was  to  be  covered.  There  are,  besides  the  main  mass  of  debris  on 
the  top,  two  or  three  terrace-ltke  steps  of  debris  lower  down.  These 
latter  have  not  been  touched  except  in  one  case  on  the  north  side, 
where  a  trench  was  nin  the  breadth  of  the  lowest  terrace.  This 
struck  a  stone  tower  or  platform  resting  on  the  solid  rock.  It  was 
built  of  large  stones,  especially  at  the  foundations,  laid  in  mud  as 
mortar.  What  this  was  il  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  excavation  was 
never  completed.  On  the  highest  level  broad  trenches  were  run  in 
at  the  north,  east,  and  west.  The  trench  on  the  north  struck  nothing 
but  rude  walls  of  houses  at  various  depths.  In  the  trench  on  the 
east  was  found  a  building  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  bricks,  mostly  of 
enormous  size  and  very  poorly  baked.     Farther  up  this  trench  toward 
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the  centre  of  the  ^/ was  found  what  seems  to  have  been  <  lock-cat 
altar,  and  near  this  altar  numerous  burials  of  inftnts  in  jan*  Fnm 
a  compariscm  of  similar  burials  near  the  great  megalithic  tempfey  un- 
earthed fay  Macalistef:  at  Gezer  last  summer,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  here  evidences  of  infant  sacrifice.  In  the  west  trench'at  a  eon^ 
siderable  depth  were  found  the  foundations  of  a  maasife  Imikliqg  of 
fisur  size.  The  masonry  of  this  building  was  like  that  of  the  tower 
of  the  north  slope  of  the  hill  The  stones  were  drained  ^bmet&ies  en 
one  side,  sometimes  on  two,  sometimes  on  three,  sometimes  not  at 
all,  but  never  on  all  four  sides.  The  same  peculiarity  is  observed 
in  tb^  old  walls  at  Gezer,  and  to  some  extent  in  Eshmun's  temple  at 
Sidon.  Objects  found  in  and  by  this  building  prove  its  very  twif 
date,  as  does  also  the  depth  at  which  it  was  found.  The  wafls  of  the 
dty  were  not  discovered  at  any  point,  unless  possibly  on  the  north 
side,  and  indeed  no  proper  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  find 
them  or  to  find  the  main  gate  of  the  city,  which  would  be,  I  fimcy,  on 
the  east  or  southeast  side  of  the  it/.  In  the  centre  of  the  ilr/  on  the 
surfiEu:e  was  found  an  extensive  Arabic  building  of  the  post-cnisading 
period,  as  shown  by  dated  inscriptions.  None  of  the  trenches  were 
systematically  carried  to  virgin  soil  or  bed  rock,  and  the  bnildingB 
found  were  not  properly  followed  up  nor  explored.  In  a  smaU  sepa- 
rate trench  on  the  south  side  of  the  /^f/,  at  a  slight  tlepth,  was  found 
the  remarkable  brick  alur  described  by  Dr.  Schumacher  in  the 
P.  JS,  F.  Quarterly  Statement  This  is,  apparently,  a  Canaanite  altar. 
It  was  of  brick  and  tiles,  and  stood  about  two  metres  in  height,  square 
at  the  bottom  and  round  on  top.  There  were  on  the  front  of  the 
altar  on  each  side  five  heads :  above  on  each  side  a  curious  single 
human  head  ;  below  these  single  heads  two  pairs  of  heads,  each  pair 
consisting  of  an  animal  and  a  human  head,  grotesque  in  appearance. 
Each  of  these  heads  belonged  to  a  winged  animal  body,  which  body 
ran  back  along  the  side  of  the  altar.  On  the  front  of  the  altar  near 
the  bottom  was  a  tree  represented  in  relief,  on  each  side  of  which 
stood  on  its  hind  legs,  apparently  eating  from  the  tree,  a  deerlike 
animal,  reminding  me  strongly  of  an  ancient  votive  tablet  found  by 
me  at  Nippur.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar,  as  one  faces  it, 
near  the  middle,  in  quite  different  workmanship  from  the  scene  in 
front,  resembling  in  general  that  ruder  workmanship  which  we  com- 
monly call  Hittite,  was  a  man  strangling  a  very  vertebrate  serpent. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  altar  in  front  were  two  holes  side  by  side,  a  little 
above  the  middle  in  front  one  large  square  hole,  above  this  a  very 
small  hole,  and  above  this  a  somewhat  larger  hole.     Only  the  very 
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small  hole  ran  all  the  way  through.     What  the  object  of  these  holes 
was  I  cannot  conjecture. 

Of  objects  found  at  Ta'anuk,  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  in  detail., 
In  the  lower  strata  were  a  quantity  of  polished  flint  tools.  The 
potter>'  was  interesting,  consisting,  according  to  the  present  classifi- 
cation of  pottery  found  in  Palestine,  of:  i.  Mykensean;  2.  Cypriote; 
3.  Amorite  ;  4.  Jewish  ;  5,  Greek  ;  6.  Arabic.  In  some  places  there 
was  nothing  above  the  Jewish  pottery.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  A;/ 
has  been  explored.  What  has  been  done  has  not  been  d^ne  in  the 
best  or  most  scientific  manner.  We  have  no  knowledge  oi  ihe  con- 
formation of  the  city,  its  walls,  gales,  etc.,  and  the  necropolis  has  not 
been  found.  What  has  been  discovered  belongs  in  general  to  an 
ancient  period,  and  is  Canaanite,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  notices  of  Ta'anach  in  the  Bible.  Interesting  is  the  connection 
both  with  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  as  shown  by  various  scarabfei,  and 
other  figures,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  Babylonian  cylinder.  The 
small  clay  figures  of  goddesses  half  naked,  holding  their  breasts  with 
the  hands,  a  type  common  enough  everywhere,  are  at  Ta'anuk  marked 
by  certain  little  peculiarities  of  design  which  suggest  possibly  a  Baby- 
lonian connection.  Commercial  intercourse  with  the  .'Egzean  Islands 
is  evinced  by  the  early  Mykenaan  pottery.  This  is  the  first  Canaanite 
site  ever  excavated  and  the  first  site  excavated  in  this  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Peculiar  interest  attaches  10  these  excavations  and  it  Is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  more  thorough  and  more  scientific, 


6.  Nejeb.  —  My  first  visit  to  the  sites  in  the  Shephelah  excavated 
by  Dr.  Bliss  was  made  by  way  of  Beersheba.  I  went  south  ovei;  the 
Nejeb  to  Beersheba  and  then  followed  the  Shephelah  up  to  Beit 
Jibrin.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  Nejeb.  The  time  o£ 
my  visit  was  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  was  uninhabitei^ 
except  that  a  few  Bedawin  encampments  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  but  there  seemed  to  be  an  endless  procession  of  people  crossr 
ing  it  in  all  directions,  carrying  grain  to  their  villages  or  coming  to 
work  at  their  threshing-floors.  I  had  a  preconceived  impression  that 
the  Nejeb  was  sterile.  This  journey  gave  me  the  Impression  of  » 
fairly  rich  grain  and  pasture  country,  but  unfortunately  lacking  in 
wells  and  hence  in  permanent  settlements.  I  should  suppose  it  was 
pot  unlike  some  of  our  great  western  plains.  Beersheba  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  like  an  American  frontier 
town,  with  Orientals  and  camels  mixed  in.  Four  of  the  old  wells  arf 
now  in  use.     They  arc  very  deep,  and  the  water  is  drawn  out  by 
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camels  revolving  wooden  wheels.  There  are  large  masoniy  pools 
attached  to  each  of  these  wells.  The  people  say  that  the  remains  of 
three  more  such  wells  still  exist.  The  next  wells  to  those  at  Beer- 
^  sheba  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  about  half  a  day's  journey  away,  and  are 
by  no  means  comparable  to  those  of  Beersheba  for  the  amount  of 
water  obtainable  from  them.  The  wells  at  Beersheba  lie  in  a  depres- 
sion, towards  which  the  Nejeb  slopes  very  gently  on  three  sides,  and 
here  is  the  beginning  of  a  wady.  About  these  wells  gather  at  all 
times  of  the  day  a  large  and  most  picturesque  group  of  men  and 
women,  camels,  donkeys,  and  cattle.  About  a  year  ago  the  Turks 
established  at  this  point  a  military  station  and  a  civil  govertiment 
with  a  kaimakam,  A  thriving  town  is  rapidly  springing  up.  The 
government  building,  of  stone  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Byzan- 
tine town,  is  rather  a  fine- looking  structure,  and,  seen  looming  up 
across  the  houseless,  homeless  steppe,  presents  a  most  startling  effect, 
as  though  an  American  or  European  summer  resort  had  been  estab- 
lished here.  An  enterprising  native  of  Jaffa  had  set  up  a  steam  mill, 
whose  wheek  were  busily  whirring  under  the  shelter  of  a  shedlike 
house  of  corrugated  iron.  Another  man  had  built  a  shanty  of  rough 
boards  to  serve  as  a  hotel  or  lodging-house,  and  several  Turkish  tents 
served  as  shops  in  which  provisions,  dry  goods,  and  the  like  were 
offered  for  sale.  Horses  were  tethered  everywhere.  More  substan- 
tial structures  than  those  mentioned  were  in  process  of  erection, 
made  of  stones  taken  out  of  the  old  ruins,  and  heaps  of  building 
stones,  taken  from  the  remains  of  the  old  town,  were  piled  up  or 
scattered  about  everywhere.  One  or  two  enterprising  individuals  had 
set  out  trees  and  planted  gardens.  The  niins  which  ser\'e  as  quarries 
are  late,  so  far  as  any  remains  yet  discovered  are  concerned.  A 
couple  of  B}ljantine  inscriptions  have  been  found  here,  which  have 
been  described  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  State- 
mentf  a  plain  stone  font  of  considerable  size  and  a  few  common 
fragments  of  glass  and  pottery,  but  that  is  all. 

7.  Sandahannah.  —  The  first  of  the  sites  excavated  by  Bliss  which 
we  visited  in  the  Shephelah  was  Sandahannah.  The  importance  of 
this  immediate  locality  is  made  very  evident  by  the  number  of  ruins 
in  its  vicinity.  The  present  village  is  Beit  Jibrin,  the  ancient  Beto- 
gabra  or  l^eit  Gabra.  (By  the  way,  this  name,  Beit  Gabra,  seems  to 
be  Edomitic.  We  find  the  same  form  Gabra  in  composition  in  the 
name  of  an  Edomite  king,  Kausgabra,  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Esarhaddon  ;  and  the  place  itself  lay  in  the  post-exilic  Idumaea.) 
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Rektively  speaking,  Beit  Jibrin  is  still  an  important  place,  though  its 
importance  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  it  possessed  in  the 
Cnisading  times,  or  earlier  when  it  was  Eleutheropolis.  To  the  west 
of  the  iel  of  Sandahannah  are  Merash  (a  survival  of  the  ancient 
name  Mareshah),  which  lies  quite  close  to  Sandahannah,  and  KurnaL 
To  the  north  is  Judeideh,  and  to  the  south  Beit  Lahm.  All  the  hills 
in  this  locality  are  honeycombed  with  cave  dwellings,  cisterns,  and 
the  like.  Sandahannah  was  explored  only  in  the  upper  pan,  that 
portion  of  the  ancient  city  which  was  apparently  the  acropolis,  and 
this  through  the  Seleucidan  period  only.  There  was  not  lime  left  to 
explore  further,  and  the  Jewish  city  lying  underneath  the  acropolis, 
which  was  ascertained  from  soundings  to  exist,  was  left  practically 
untouched,  as  was  also  the  city  outside  of  the  acropolis.  One  result 
of  the  excavations  here  and  in  this  neighborhood  was  to  stir  up  the 
people  to  undertake  excavations  on  their  own  account ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say,  to  give  greater  impetus  to  their  work  of  excava- 
tions which  had  already  begun.  Antiquity  dealers  at  Jerusalem  have 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  these  diggings.  For  the  space  of  almost 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Beit  Jibrin,  along  the  wady  eastward  of  the 
hill  of  Sandahannah,  tombs  of  all  ages  have  been  uneartlied,  rifled, 
and  their  contents  sold.  Not  long  before  my  visit  to  Sandahannah 
the  natives  had  come  upon  some  painted  and  inscribed  tombs,  very 
ranch  hke  certain  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  in  Egypt,  the  first  of 
the  sort  ever  discovered  in  Palestine.  These  tombs  He  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  side  of  the  wady  eastward  from  Tel  Sandahannah, 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill.  This  is  a  point  at  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, everywhere,  early  and  unrifled  graves  may  be  looked  for,  since 
the  washing  down  of  ddbris  from  above  buries  the  tombs  ai  the 
foot  of  the  rock  more  effectually  than  any  others,  and  also  obscures 
the  fact  that  the  rock  itself  descends  lower.  Dr.  Thiersch,  my  com- 
panion at  this  time,  and  1  have  described  these  tombs  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement,  and  a  further  and  more  detailed 
description  will  be  published  shortly.  They  were  tombs  of  the 
Ptolemaic  or  Seleucidan  period.  I  prefer  the  former  word,  inas- 
much as  this  section  of  the  country  was  in  the  post-.Mexandrian 
period  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  exception  of  very 
brief  periods,  and  Egyptian  influence  is  apparent  in  the  tombs,  which 
are  Egyptian  rather  than  Syrian.  From  the  inscriptions  it  appeared 
that  one  of  these  tombs  was  that  of  the  family  of  the  chief  of  a  Sido- 
nian  colony,  planted  at  Manssa.  The  inscriptions  were  all  in  Greek. 
A  number  of  the  names,  such  as  Kosnaihan,  were  Edomite.    The 
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omaiDeiitation  was  Gneco-Egyptian.  We  found  in  all  fcor .tombs  of 
the  tftine  pefiod,  three  of  them  in  a  good  state  of- prasermtioii,. the 
fourth  at  a  later  date  tnraed  into  a  dweOiog.  The  inscriptjoai^aigf  dy 
referred  to*  gives  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  cdrreotMiiadff  tlir 
conjectural  identification  by  Bliss  of  Sandahannah-lrith  AeW^imem 
Mareshah,  the  home  of  the  prophet  Micah.  These  .tombs  bbloqg- 1» 
about  die  same  period  as  the  portion  of  the  dty  excavated  IqrBlisi 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  region  became,  during  and  «Aer  1h^ 
captivity,  Idunuea,  and  that  Marissa,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Septuagiiit 
and  Josephus,  was  with  Adullam  the  capital  of  that  Idummu  The 
excavation  by  the  natives  of  the  tombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beit 
Jibrin  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  coon- 
try.  It  has  .been  done  systematically,  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  excavations  undertaken  tiy  the  Palestiiie 
Exploration  Fund.  It  is  eminently  desirable,  so  long  as  ad  ptpfp0t 
supervision  can  be  exercised  over  grave-diggers  and  antiquity  famieA 
in  Palestine,  that  any  excavations  undertaken  at  a  given  site  thooli 
be  made  as  complete  as  possible ;  that  the  site  shoi^  be  excavated 
throughout,  and  every  endeavor  made  to  find  the  necropolis  and 
secure  at  least  the  most  important  results  from  the  graves  in  that 
necropolis.  We  were  able  to  trace  some  of  the  pottery  taken  out  of 
the  necropolis  of  Mareshah,  but  the  greater  part,  out  of  graves  of  aD 
periods,  has  been  scattered,  falling  in  most  cases,  probably,  without 
mark  of  provenance,  into  the  hands  of  museums,  antiquity  dealers^ 
and  the  like  everywhere,  while  doubtless  a  large  part  of  the  material 
was  destroyed  in  the  excavations. 

The  excavations  at  Sandahannah  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  were  more  complete  than  those  conducted  at  Judeideh,  Zacha- 
ria,  or  Tel  Safi.  The  latter  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  site  at  which  to 
excavate,  much  of  the  surface  of  the  ft-/  proper  being  occupied  by  i 
iveh\  a  village,  and  a  graveyard.  This  is  not  true  in  the  cases  of 
Zacharia  and  Judeideh,  both  of  which  were  entirely  free.  The  ex- 
cavations conducted  there  covered  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  sur- 
face and  can  only  be  described  as  tentative  excavations.  I  say  this 
because  there  is  apt  to  be  a  feeling  that  these  sites  have  been  thor- 
oughly excavated  and  no  results  obtained. 

Of  all  the  sites  excavated  in  the  Shephelah,  including  Tel  Hesy, 
which  I  did  not  visit  at  this  time,  it  must  be  said  that  the  excavations 
are  disappointing  because  of  their  incompleteness,  and  that  none  of 
these  mounds  has  l:)een  exhausted  or  fullv  examined.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  results  found  have,  on  the  whole,  been  disappointing,  and  what 
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has  been  done  in  the  way  of  excavation  seems  to  show  that  we  shall 
never  find  in  Palestine  such  an  abundance  of  interesting  and  valuable 
remains  as  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
clude from  these  excavations  that  there  are  no  important  antiquities 
to  be  discovered  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature.  What  is  needed  is, 
first  of  all,  more  thorough  excavation.  All  experience  shows  that 
the  most  valuable  antiquities  may  remain  undiscovered  in  such  partial 
examinations ;  witness,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  excavations  at 
Pergamum,  at  Abydos,  at  Ephesus,  and  I  might  even  add  at  Nippur, 
which  Layard  reported  as  uapromising. 

8.  Gezer.  —  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  repori  that  this  fact  seems' 
now  to  be  tecogni/ed  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  ic  is 
proposed  to  excavate  this  eniire  site  from  beginning  to  end.  and  not 
to  be  deterred  by  any  apparent  lack  of  success  from  completing  i 
thorough  exploration  in  Palestine.  Unfortunately,  a  we/v  and  graven 
yard  occupy  the  highest  and  most  promising  point  on  this  U/,  but  the 
it  of  space  covered  by  these  is  not  very  great.  The  reports  o( 
s  up  to  this  time  made  by  Mr.  Macalister  show  a  surprising 
lack  of  antiquities  of  the  Jewish  or  later  periods.  The  pottery  and 
oiher  remains  found  here  more  closely  resemble  those  found  at  Tel 
Hesy  than  in  the  other  mounds  in  the  Shephelah,  But  whereas 
the  scarabs  found  at  Tel  Hesy,  it  will  be  remembered,  belonged  to 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  those  found  ai  Gezer  belong  more  nearly  lo  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  yet  these  were  not  found  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
U/.  Four  cities  are  so  far  identified  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by 
Mr.  Macalister,  and,  adding  his  work  at  the  megalilhic  temple,  he 
identifies  seven  periods  covering  about  three  thousand  years,  ending 
with  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Underneath  the  walls  of  th« 
earliest  city  lie  the  usual  rock- cuttings,  which  seem  in  their  origin  to 
have  been  human  habitations  and  to  have  belonged  to  prehistoric  setr 
Hers.  .  One  discovery  in  these  caves  is  of  very  great  interest ;  that  is, 
the  practice  of  incineration  by  a  non-Semitic  people  antedating  the 
Semites.  The  latter,  the  Semites,  still  in  prehistoric  limes  used  the 
same  cave  for  purposes  of  burial,  but  a  considerable  period  had  inter- 
vened between  the  two.  The  most  important  and  most  interesting 
discovery  yet  reported  is  the  great  megalithic  monument  and  the  evi- 
dences in  connection  with  it  of  phallic  worship,  and  also,  apparently, 
of  the  sacrifice  of  infants.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  Ge^er 
while  this  megalithic  monument  was  being  excavated.  It  seemed  to 
mc  that  the  whole  work  of  excavation  at  (lezcr  was  being  done  in  an 
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admirable  fashion,  and  while  nothing  has  yet  been  forthcoming  which 
throws  direct  light  on  historic  periods,  yet  the  results  of  the  work  up 
to  date  have  been  most  interesting  in  their  revelations  with  regard  to 
the  very  early  periods  of  Palestinian  history,  or  rather  what 
hitherto  been  considered  prehistoric. 
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city  which  has  not  been  built  over  presumably  since  the  destruction 
of  the  city  by  Titus.  From  that  time  on,  the  hill  of  Ophel,  the  lower 
TjTopceon  valley,  and  the  southern  part  of  Zion  Hill  have  remained 
unoccupied,  or  at  least  partially  so,  and  without  the  walls.  Jerusalem 
has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  size  since  my  last  visit,  twelve  years 
ago,  and  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  immense  influx  of 
Jews,  especially  Russian  Jews.  This  new  population  has  settlei!  chiefly 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  city  without  the  walls,  but  the  demand  for 
space  is  beginning  to  lead  to  the  occupation  of  parts  of  the  territory 
of  the  old  city  to  the  south.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the' way 
of  excavation  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  important  to  acquire  a  right  to 
excavate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Haram  and  the  present  southern  wall  of  the  city.  \\'hat,  if 
anything,  will  result  from  such  excavations  1  cannot,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  say. 

A  further  examination  of  Sebastie  has  increased  niy  sense  of  the 
importance  of  this  site  for  excavation.  The  present  insignificant 
village  has  slid  down  the  hill  westward,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
site  of  ancient  Samaria  is' occupied  at  the  present  time,  not  by  houses, 
but  only  by  olive  and  fig  orchards,  grain  fields,  and  the  like.  No  site 
in  all  Palestine  holds  out  better  hopes,  it  would  seem  to  me,  of  valu- 
able results  from  excavation,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  appear- 
ance and  its  history ;  but  no  work  lias  ever  been  done  or  anything 
ever  been  found  at  Sebastie  to  give  us  any  further  basis  for  conjecture. 
The  size  of  the  place  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  population  would 
make  excavation  there  difficult  and  expensive.  This  fanaticism  could 
probably  be  overcome  without  too  great  difliculty.  This  entire  region 
is  noted  for  its  fanaticism.  WTien  the  .\ustrians  began  to  excavate  at 
Ta'anuk,  the  natives,  especially  the  women,  refused  to  take  their  pay 
from  the  hands  of  a  native  Christian  ;  but  when  they  discovered  that 
they  must  lake  it  or  lose  the  wages  and  the  work,  they  eventually 
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(lid  SO,  and  ultimately  the  relalions  established  were  very  satisfactory. 
Another  very  promising  site  in  Samaria  is  Dothan. 

The  Shephelah  is  fifU  of  sites,  many  of  which  have  not  been  exca- 
vated or  identified,  which  are  entirely  unoccupied  at  the  present  time, 
and  which  most  certainly  look  very  promising.  Suweikeh,  on  the  Wady 
Sunt,  the  ancient  vale  of  Elah,  some  six  miles  further  up  than  Zacharia, 
seemed  to  me,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Bliss,  a  promising 
locality.  It  occupies  a  position  of  great  strategical  importance,  and 
from  its  position  I  should  think  must  have  been,  at  least  when  this 
region  was  contested  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews,  a  site 
of  importance.  The  surface  remains  are  late.  The  three  strategical 
sites  on  the  Wady  Sunt  on  the  vale  of  Elah  are  Tel-Safi,  Tel  Zacharia, 
and  Tel  Suweikeh,  which  1  should  suppose  accordingly  to  be  Gath, 
Azekah,  and  Socoh.  Another  promising  site  is  "Ain  Shems,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Beth  Shemesh,  and  several  others  of  equal  promise 
exist  in  this  region. 

North  of -the  Shephelah  on  the  Samaritan  foot-hills,  as  also  on  the 
Sharon  plain,  are  a  number  of  available  sites,  with  regard  to  which 
very  little  is  known.  Kaisarieh,  the  ancient  Cassarea,  and  other  sites 
along  the  coast,  while  more  famous,  do  not  offer  the  same  outlook  for 
excavation  as  some  of  these  less-known  places.  Cxsarea  has  been, 
apparently,  pretty  thoroughly  gutted  by  the  Bosniaks  now  settled  there. 

But  still  more  promising  in  appearance  than  the  sites  along  the 
Samaritan  foothills  and  on  the  Sharon  plain,  are  the  mounds  on  the 
south  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  in  the  plain  into  which  this 
debouches  back  of  Haifa  and  Acca,  along  the  coast.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  hopeliil- looking  ruin  sites  on  these  plains  and  in  the 
smaller  valleys  which  lead  into  them.  Most  promising,  perhaps,  are 
Beisan,  the  ancient  Beth  Shean ;  Zerain  (Jezreel)  (in  both  of  which 
places,  however,  excavation  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  vil- 
lages) ;  Ta'anuk;  Mutaselim  and  the  neighboring  Lejjun,  southward 
toward  the  pass  through  the  Samarian  mountains ;  Kamon,  further 
westward  toward  Ml.  Carmel ;  and  one  or  two  mounds  on  the  plain 
back  of  Acca.  All  of  these  are  uninhabited  sites.  In  GaUlee,  Kedesh 
impressed  me  as  a  hopeful  site  for  excavations. 

I  visited  the  three  renowned  sacred  places  of  Dan  (supposing  Tel 
Kadi  to  be  Dan),  Bethel,  and  Beersheba.  At  Bethel  I  should  say 
that  there  was  but  slight  chance  for  excavations  at  any  time.  I  fancy 
that  the  shrine  existing  here  was  not  a  construction  of  importance. 
It  is  apparently  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  place,  almost  on  the  roof 
of  the  world,  as  it  were,  and  the  extraordinary  stone  field  existing  just 
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to,  the  nivthof  it  which  gave  it  its  sanctity.  It  is  difficcilt'to  bdiefe» 
until  one  has  closely  examined  them,  that  the  strange  stone  piles 
grfiHing  here  were  not  pillars  erected  by  the  hiuid  of  man.  It  seems 
to  me  probable  that  the  story  of  Jacob's  pillar  arose  from  the  appear* 
ance  of  these  piles,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  doe  to  this 
natural  phenomenon. 

Similarly  at  Dan,  the  impression  that  I  obtained  was  not  of  a  town 
or  of  structures  of  any  great  size  or  importance,  but  of  more  priodtm 
worship  connected  with  the  nature  phenomenon  visible  at  this  qMt 
Most  impressive  i^  the  outpouring  of  the  Jordan,  with  its  rush*  oC 
many  waters,  where  deep  calls  to  deep.  So  at  Beersheba,  frona  a 
cursory  examinatiob  ihy  impressions  were  of  a  primitive  form  of  wor-i 
ship  and  a  primitive  sanctuary  which  would  leave  comparatively  fins 
traces.  I  should  not,  therefore,  expect,  a  priori^  any  great  results 
from  excavations  at  these  sites.  v 

In  modem  Judaea  and  Samaria  the  sites  for  excavation  are  not  od 
the  whole  so  promising  as  those  on  the  borders'  of  the  plaias  (altfaoogh 
Tekoa,  Seilun,  and  some  similar  places,  look  as  though  somethiq^ 
must  be  found  in  them) .  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  places 
which  look  like  mere  heaps  of  stones  may  conceal  unexpected  treas- 
ures of  antiquity.  East  of  the  Jordan  promising  kx:alities  are  more 
numerous. 

In  visiting  the  country  some  twelve  years  ago,  it  seemed  to  me, 
after  my  experience  among  the  ruin  mounds  of  the  Babylonian  plain, 
that  there  were  few  promising  sites  for  exploration  in  Palestine.  A 
more  careful  examination  this  summer  has  entirely  changed  my 
opinion  on  this  point.  I  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of  the  sites 
which  seem  to  me  most  promising,  but  I  fancy  that  in  many  less 
promising-looking  sites  also,  as  at  Seilun,  remains  of  some  value  will 
be  found,  particularly  if  unrifled  graves  can  be  discovered.  The  expe- 
rience of  Egypt,  where,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  rifling  of  graves  from 
the  earliest  period  on,  there  still  remains  such  an  enormous  number 
of  tombs  unrifled,  leads  me  to  suppose  that  we  shall  have  much  the 
same  experience  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  in  any  section  where  the 
natives  have  systematically  set  to  work  to  look  for  graves,  as  at  Beit 
Jibrin  and  some  years  since  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nazareth,  they 
have  been  successful  in  finding  (juantities  unrifled.  Experience  at 
Sidon  has  been  the  same.  Further,  I  might  add  that  experience  in 
Roman,  and  to  some  extent  in  Assyrian,  exploration  leads  us  to 
expect  the  most  valuable  results  not  always  from  the  most  famous  and 
greatest   sites.     Roman   history  as  we  know  it  now  could  not  have 
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-been  written  were  it  not  for  the  discovery  of  little  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity in  a  vast  number  of  sites  outside  of  Rome  ;  and  in  Assyria 
unknown  places  like  Khorsabad  and  Balawat  have  revealed  some  of 
most  precious  art  treasures  yet  discovered. 

10.  Jenisalem.  —  I  found  life  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Palestine  in 
general,  intenisely  interesting  from  the  archaeological  standpoint,  not 
merely  owing  to  the  excavations  conducted  at  different  points  for  * 
scientilic  purposes,  but  also  to  the  little  discoveries  constantly  being 
made.  One  always  feels  as  though  one  were  on  the  verge  of  some 
great  discovery,  and  though  those  great  discoveries  have  not  yet 
come,  1  must  say  that,  as  a  result  of  a  summer  in  Palestine,  I  come 
back  with  renewed  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  exploration, 
and  belief  that  there  will  yet  be  important  discoveries  in  Palestine. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  necropolis  of  Marissa,  which  Dr. 
Thiersch  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  stumble  into,  as  it  were,  this 
summer.  I  wish  to  record  one  point  in  connection  with  a  tomb  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  overlooked  up  lo  this 
time.  West  of  the  Jafta  gate,  across  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  the 
property  of  the  Greek  convent  connected  with  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  site,  marked  on  the  ordnance  survey  map  as 
Herod's  Tomb  (the  Nicophorieh  tomb).  In  this  tomb  are  two  Jewish 
sarcophagi  in  situ,  the  only  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is  also  a  rolling  stone  complete  and  in  place  before  the  door. 
But  that  which  has  not  been  obser\'ed  is  that  the  rock  walls  of  the 
chambers  in  this  tomb  were  carefully  prepared  to  receive  paintings. 
Flaws  in  the  stone  had  been  filled  with  some  sort  of  plaster  and  the 
whole  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  Such  treatment  of  a  rock  surface 
indicates  the  preparation  either  for  painting  or  for  inscriptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  famous  Darius  inseription  on  the  rock  of  Behislun. 
Evidently  it  was  the  intention  of  the  maker  to  have  the  walls  of  this 
tomb  painted,  much  as  the  tombs  found  at  Beit  Jibrin  were  painted. 
There  are  other  evidences  to  show  that  this  tomb  was  left  in  an  in- 
complete condition.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1894,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  English  Bishop's  Church,  north  of  ihe  Damascus  gate, 
a  tomb  of  the  heathen  period  with  a  painted  fresco  was  discovered. 
That  is  the  only  painted  tomb  hitherto  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem.  I  regret  lo  say  that  this  fresco  is  now  exposed  lo  the  air 
and  the  painting  has  been  utterly  ruined. 

In  connection  with  "  Herod's  Tomb  "  are  remains  of  a  great  monu- 
ment in  front  of  it.    This  was  built  partly  around  a  core  of  solid  rock. 
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shape  of  the  monument  was  il  is  impossible,  from  the 
the  foundations  now  existing,  to  determine.      It  is  identi- 
>nly  as  the  monument  of  Herod  mentioned  by  Josephus 
;  at  about  this  place.     Remains  of  a  somewhat  similar 
stand  in  the  grounds  of  the  new  German  Hospice  of  St. 
L  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate,  partly  surrounding  an  ancient 
j:        luHolith  and  a  rock-cul  grave.     (This  is  the  place  where  last 
su ji  the  Germans  found  a  crypt,  apparently  for  the  burial  of  pil- 
grims, full  of  bodies  of  the  dead.     The  objects  foimd  showed  that 
these  burials  commenced  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  ex- 
tended through   the  crusading  period.)     The  foundations  of  this 
monument,  which  still  exist  on  three  sides  in  the  form  of  steps  of 
very  fine  masonry,  are  apparently  of  the  Roman  period.     Such  monu- 
nients  existed  in  considerable  numbers  about  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  Josephus,  but  these  are  the  only  two  of  which  traces  now  exist. 
This  practice  of  erecting  monuments   beside   rock-cut    lombs  was 
usual  elsewhere. 

The  so-tailed  tomb  of  Hiram  near  Tyre  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  Phceni- 
cian  monument  of  the  same  character.  Similar  monuments,  or  traces 
of  ihem,  have  been  found  at  Byblos,  Sidon,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
necropolis  of  Marissa  I  noticed  indications  in  the  rock-cuttings  of  the 
existence  of  similar  monuments  at  that  place.  The  rock  had  been 
cut  to  receive  stone  foundations ;  there  is  no  other  explanation  whjcb 
can  be  given  for  the  shape  of  the  cuttings:  but  the  stones  are  now  all 
gone.  That  is  the  fate  of  all  surface  monuments  in  Palestine,  for 
where  the  stones  are  removable  they  are  removed.  The  monument 
of  Hiram  has  remained  intact  metely  because  the  stones  were  too 
large  to  remove.  In  the  case  of  the  two  monuments  about  Jerusalem, 
the  foundations  were  buried  and  hence  preserved, 

11.  Jebel  'Oshs.  ^I  am  tempted  to  add  here  a  few  brief  geo- 
graphical notes.  In  Dent.  34',  we  ate  told  that  "Moses  went  up 
from  the  steppes  of  Moab  to  Mt.  Nebo,  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  which 
is  opposite  Jericho,  and  Yahaweh  showed  him  all  the  land  :  the  east 
Jordan  land  to  Dan  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Nejeb  and  the  Circle  (Kikkar),  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  City  of 
Palms,  to  Zoar."  There  is  one  spot,  and  only  one,  in  Palestine  from 
which  one  obtains  precisely  this  view,  —  Jebel  'Osha,  the  summit  or 
highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  as  one  goes  from  the 
steppes  of  Moab  northward,  opposite  Jericho  to  the  northeast.    From 
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ihis  point,  3595  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  wonderful  view,  Al 
your  very  feet,  almost  five  thousand  feet  below  you,  lies  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  you  can  trace  the  whole  course  of  that  river  from  its 
source  to  its  outlet  in  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  extreme  north  lies  the 
giant  mass  of  Hermon,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  land  of  Dan.  To  the  south  you  see  the  whole  extent 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  in  its  deep,  copper- colored 
caldron  of  treeless  hills.  East  of  the  Jordan  you  see  the  line  of  the 
hiyh  steppe  of  Moab,  bordering  the  Dead  Sea;  the  mountainous 
Iklka  (that  part  of  the  land  ni  Gilead  proper  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
the  modern  Zerka)  lies  to  the  south  and  east,  while  northward  arc 
the  forest-clad  hilis  of  Ajlun  (Gilead  north  of  the  Belka),  be}-ond 
which,  across  the  plains  of  Bashan,  rise  in  the  distance  the  mountains 
of  the  Hauran.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  all  of  eastern  Galilee 
is  visible,  from  Mt.  Tabor  northward  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  far 
beyond,  the  land  of  Naphtali,  South  of  this  stretches  out  the  great 
plain  of  F.sdraelon,  on  the  southern  borders  of  which  began  the  terri- 
tory of  Manasseh.  Directly  opposite  lie  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
and  through  a  great  gap  in  these  mountains,  across  and  over  the  city 
of  Nablous,  the  ancient  Shechera,  your  view  extends  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Below  this,  southward,  you  can  identi(y,  perched  high  on 
the  hills  of  Samaria  and  Judiea,  not  a  few  ancient  towns  and  cities  — 
Ai  and  Bethel  and  Anathoth,  Jenisalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron, 
beyond  which,  far  away,  the  eye  just  catches  the  steppes  of  Nejeb, 
or  South  Country.  Then,  coming  back  to  our  starting-point,  opi>osite 
us  and  apparently  close  at  hand,  is  the  Circle,  with  Jericho  among  its 
palms  and  orchards  and  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley ;  but 
Zoar  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Circle  have  perished  long  ago.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  this  point  you  can  see  the  entire 
Holy  Land,  and  that  this  is  the  best  point  from  which  to  study  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  view  from  this 
spot  is  what  the  writer  of  these  verses  had  in  mind,  although  his 
Mt.  Nebn  is  described  as  having  a  different  location,  namely,  in  the 
land  of  Moab.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  view  above  described 
is  not  obtained  from  the  summit  close  to  the  wely  and  sacred  tree  of 
Nebi  'Osha,  but  from  a  point  at  least  a  mile  to  the  south  of  this. 


12.  Palestiae  Exploration  fund  Map.  —  The  great  map  of  the 
Palestine  P:xploration  Fund  is  invaluable  to  the  traveller  in  Palestine, 
and  the  more  one  uses  it  the  greater  respect  in  general  one  has  for 
the  engineers  who  made  it ;  but  there  are  some  parts  in  which  the 
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work-  hai<ik>t  been  as  well  done  as  in  others.  One  of  these  ^yotiiiil 
said  tQ  be'  the  section  immediately  west  of  the  northern  eod  vf  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.*  I  found  several  omissions  in  the  neighborhood  4if 
Bethel  and  Ramallah.  Between  Beitin  and  Bireh,  oo  the  side'-oCdie 
roady ''  tombs  '*  are  marked  on  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  map. 
There  is  also  marked  on  the  map  an  Ain  el-Kassis.  There  are  no 
tombs  at  the  point  named.  Ain  el-Kassis  shoukl  be  Ain  d-KuTa, 
** The  Spring  of  the  Tan"  a  name  apparently  derived  from  a  veiy 
interesting  old  pool  of  an  elliptical  shape,  with  a  finely  bailt  corb^ 
l3ring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  modem  road.  By  this  is  a  beantifid 
lock-cut  grottOy  the  roof  supported  on  columns  of  natural  rodoL  ^  It 
is  now  filled  up  witii  mud,  in  which  grow  quantities  of  makfaiiihak 
ferns.  On  a  ledge  or  terrace  of  the  rock  above  are  fullers'  vats^pobls^ 
and  tunnels  of  various  descriptions  cut  in  the  rock  to  bring  the  water 
^m  a  ^ring  in  the  cliff,  which  spring  itself  is  reached  by  a  tunndL 
Farther  along  the  road,  on  the  same  level  as  the  fern  grotto,  another 
cave  of  a  similar  character  was  commenced,  but  the  excavation  wa| 
never  completed.  There  are  also  ruins  of  another  old  pool.  The 
cuttings  and  waterworks  at  this  point  are  quite  extensive  and  very 
interesting,  but  all  the  cutting  is  for  water  purposes,  not  for  tombs; 
The  place  is  about  midway  between  the  two  towns,  and  there  are  no 
habitations  of  any  sort  in  the  neighborhood.  Although  on  a  high- 
road, it  has  never  been  described,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

To  the  west  of  Ramallah  lies  an  interesting  ruin  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  called  Khirbet  Kefr  Shiyan,  or  Shiyal.  This  lies  on  the  north-' 
western  slope  of  a  wady.  On  the  southeastern  side  of  the  same  slope 
lies  a  ruin  known  to  the  natives  as  Khirbet  *Ain  S6ba,  or  Sibya,  which 
is  not  noted  on  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  map  at  all.  Mr. 
Hanauer  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  Zuph,  and  Ramallah, 
Ramathaim.  There  are  here  some  interesting  rock-cuttings.  The 
remains  in  general  seem  to  me  rather  those  of  a  large  farm  property 
or  a  convent,  such  as  one  finds  occasionally  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Judaean  hills,  than  of  a  village,  but  this  refers  only  to  the  remains 
which  are  visible,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period. 

At  Janiah,  about  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  west  of  Ramallah,  with 
a  magnificent  outlook  over  the  Sharon  plain,  I  found  in  the  old  mosque 
a  stone  serving  as  a  window-sill,  on  which  I  read  the  following  fragment 
of  an  inscription  :  — 

YCOYTTPOKO 
KIUUA^INOY 
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There  is  at  this  point  a  fine  old  cistern,  belonging,  I  should  suppose, 
to  the  Byzantine,  possibly  to  the  Roman,  period,  and  quantities  of 
columns  overthrown,  similar  in  general  shape  to  the  Herodian  col- 
umns at  Sebastie,  but  smaller.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  which  accompany  the  maps,  no  mention  is  made  of 
these  antiquities. 

So  much  new  material  has  been  gathered  since  the  publication  of 
those  memoirs  that  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  publication  of  a  sup- 
plementary volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  may  take  this  in  hand,  as  also  the  correction  of  the  few  points 
in  their  great  survey  maps  which  need  to  be  corrected.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  valuable  work  of  survey  done  by  Dr.  Schumacher 
for  the  German  Pal'dstina-Verein  is  not  to  be  published  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  English  maps.  It  seems  like  mere  perversity  and  preju- 
dice, when  there  are  fine  maps  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, not  to  make  use  of  the  same  scale,  but  of  another,  which  renders 
the  publication  difficult  to  use  in  connection  with  those  already  in 
existence. 
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Two  As syro- Babylonian  Parallels  to  Dan.  v.  56 


PROF,   J,    DYNELEY   T 


EVERY  noteworthy  treatise  on  the  book  of  Daniel  has  discussed 
the  origin  of  the  tradition  regarding  the  mysterious  writing  on 
the  wall,  which,  according  to  Dan.  5,  appeared  to  Belshazzar,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  author  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  In  my  own  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel  (1899)  I  endeavored,  of  course  without  any 
idea  of  upholding  the  historical  authority  of  Daniel,  to  bring  forward 
every  point  which  might  demonstrate  ihe  existence  of  historical  or 
at  least  original  Babylonian  elements  as  the  basis  of  the  Daniel 
legends.  Thus,  in  chapter  5,  the  name  Belshazzar,  found  only  in 
Daniel  in  the  O.T.,  was  shown  lo  be  a  true  Babylonian  survival,' 
because  this  name  has  been  found  in  the  cuneiform  documents  as 
that  of  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  native  king  of  Babylon.  Fur- 
thermore, the  statement  in  Daniel,  that  Belshazzar  died  in  BabyloD 
when  the  city  fell,  is  evidently  a  distortion  of  the  fact  that  Naboni- 
diis's  son,  who  was  in  command  of  the  native  army,  met  his  death  in 
conflict  with  the  invading  Persian  forces,  The  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon  also  agree  with  the  statement  in  Dan.  5  that  a 
feast  actually  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  capture  of  Babylon. 
According  to  Herod,  i,  191,  Babylon  was  taken  while  the  besieged 
were  enjoying  a  festival,  and  Xenophon  likewise  {Cyrop.  v,  5") 
remarks  that  Cyrus,  before  he  attacked  the  city,  heard  that  a  fes- 
tival was  going  on  in  Babylon.  As  already  pointed  out  in  my  com- 
menlary  (pp.  102  ff.),  these  three  statements  of  the  Maccabsean 
author  of  Daniel  may  be  looked  uyion  as  more  or  less  distorted 
echoes  of  genuine  Babylonian  tradition. 

It  may  now  be  shown  also,  I  think,  that  the  portent  of  the  myste- 
rious writing  itself  was  probably  not,  as  many  expositors  have 
imagined,  a  mere  invention,  but  a  real  Babylonian  survival  in  Daniel. 

'  The  Bibylonitn  form  of  the  n 
{Prince.  Daniel,  pp.  35  H.J. 


Sil-Jar-i4(ur,  •  Bc\  protect  the  king" 
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This  point,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  treated  satisfactorily 
by  previous  commentators. 

In  Dan.  5^  we  read  :  "  In  that  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand  and  wrote  opposite  the  candelabra  on  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  of  the  king's  palace,  and  the  king  saw  the  surface  of  the  hand 
which  wrote."  The  meaning  of  this  text  is  not  very  clear.  The 
fingers  are  said  to  have  come  forth  1pB3,  so  that  we  may  conclude 
the  author's  idea  to  have  been  that  they  were  generally  visible.  He 
adds  with  special  emphasis  HDHD  "1  KT  DD  Hin  HS^OI,  "  and  the 
king  saw  the  surface  (i.^.,  the  oulUne  XT  CE)  of  the  hand  which 
wrote,"  thereby  implying,  either  that  the  outline  of  the  hand  was  not 
visible  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  or  simply,  that  the  king,  for  whom 
the  warning  was  personally  intended,  saw  the  portent  with  starthng 
distinctness.  The  latter  supposition  seems  the  more  likely,  and  we 
may  infer  therefrom  that  the  courtiers  as  well  as  the  king  saw  the 
KT  DS.  Of  coTirse,  the  writing  which  the  hand  left  must  have  been 
visible  to  others  besides  the  king,  as  is  clear  from  5*:  "Then  came 
in  all  the  king's  wise  men,  but  they  were  not  able  to  read  the  writing, 
nor  to  make  known  its  interpretation  to  the  king."  It  remained 
then  for  Daniel,  the  skilled  seer,  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
portentous  inscription. 

I  desire  in  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  two  striking  parallels  to 
this  biblical  tale  in  the  Assyro- Babylonian  literature,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  apart  from  one  another.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps 
the  more  striking  of  the  two,  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Asurbanipal  (668-626  f.c),  while  the  other  dates 
from  the  reign  of  the  ancient  Sumerian  Babylonian  monarch  Gudea 
{ca.  3000  B.C.).  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  exposition,  both 
are  records  of  visions  in  which  the  rlreamer  sees  a  divine  writing 
which  conveys  to  him,  in  the  one  case,  an  important  oracle ;  and  in 
the  other  instance,  instructions  from  his  god. 

The  ASurbanipal  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 

Ina  Ameiinia  iilin  iabr&  ina  }al^  <n6ti  ululma  iHa{(o/  Sullu:  umma  ina 
Hi  tigalli  "-Sin  !a(irma  :  mi:  "Sa  itti  A!ur-Mn-aJ>li  Sar  "^  ASiur  ig/iudu 
limiUhi,  ipftOH  (iHUum,  m&tu  timtiH  aSarraqiunAti :  ina  fafri  partilli  xanfi, 
miqil  Hili,  xusaxxu,  lipil  Giro  itqalld  nafiSaliun."     Annitt  aimima  ;  aliil  ana 

amd/'-Siniima. 

*Jat  i>lh«r  thaa  !iJi/ (cf.  laif  vrri, 'daybreak ')  is  ■  construct  state  at  JaOu, 
'doralion  o[  time,  hour,'  and  is  used  here  eiaclly  like  mudde  in  Egyptian  Arabic ; 
fl  muddet  tl-hyl,  •  duting  ihe  night.' 
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"On  that  same  day  a  certain  Ecribe  during  the  nighl  fell  asleep  *nd  uw  k 
vision;  namely.oB  the  »Ut(ace  (i.e.,  the  crescent}  of  the  B"'!  ^"^  ''  aood  written, 
thus:  'whosoever  hath  planned  evil  against  ASur-t>£ni-pal,  the  king  uf 
of  Assyria,  whosoever  enacteth  hostility  agBinat  him,  lo  them  will  I  give  a  baleful 
death;  by  the  swift  da^er  of  iron,  by  casting  into  the  fire,'  by  (amine,  by 
destruction  of  the  god  Cira  will  I  cut  off  their  lives.'  These  things  I  hcaid; 
trusted  in  the  word  of  the  god  Sin,  my  lord"  (Aiurb.,  Annali,  \\\.  118-127). 

The  correct  understanding  of  this  passage  depends  wholly  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  ina  Hi  kigalli  ""  Sin,  which  I  render  ■  on 
the  surface  of  the  god  Sin.'  Kigallii,  which  is  a  Sumerian  loanword 
in  Assyrian,  means  primariiy  '  the  great  place'  (KJ.GAL.),  and  is 
applied  as  an  indeterminate  but  respectful  word  for  an  important 
'  surface '  or  '  place '  of  any  sort,  thus,  in  the  Descent  of  Hlar  lo 
Hades,  obv.  24,  48,  it  is  used  for  '  the  lower  world ' ;  cf.  Nin-ki-gal 
'  Lady  of  Hades.'  In  Nbk.  viii.  60  also,  the  great  Nebuchadrezzar 
is  made  to  say  concerning  the  laying  of  foundations  :  "  I  laid  them, 
ina  iral  kigallu,  on  the  very  bosom  of  Hades  ;  "  viz.,  tJie  foundations 
were  placed  as  deeply  as  possible.  Kigallu  is  also  explained  in 
II.  R.  44,  nr.  7,  74-75,  by  the  Semitic  word  bh-Atu  'a  deep  place.' 
This  is  probably  a  meaning  secondary  to  the  idea  '  Hades.'  AV.  GAL. 
has  the  phonetic  value  sii-ur  given  in  II.  R.  44,  nr.  7,  74-75,  but 
also  =  Semitic  ki-gal-la,  IV.  R.  13,  11  b,  so  that  the  Assyrian  pho- 
netic rendering  in  our  ASurbanipal  text  has  full  justification.  Kigallu 
occurs  in  Assyrian  in  Sarg.  Cyl.  36,  meaning  '  a  waste  (with  the  adj. 
iuxriihtu)  territory '  or  'surface  of  ground,'  and  in  Senn.  Const.  83 
we  find  this  sentence:  "I  made  its  (the  palace  dwelling -room's) 
kigallu  of  precious  stones."  In  this  passage  kigallu  would  seem  to 
mean  some  special  part  of  the  palace,  possibly  the  royal  bed- 
chamber. In  Senn.  Kuy.  4,  5,  we  read  that  certain  images  "  stood 
firmly  each  on  or  in  its  own  kigallu  "  ,■  ina  kigalli  ramniiuim  id^iS 
nansusil ;  possibly  this  denotes  '  shrine,'  as  the  translation  that  each 
image  stood  on  its  own  surface  or  basis  would  be  unsatisfactory,  such 
an  idea  being  self-evident.  In  short,  I  assume  thai  kigallu  means 
'  place  of  any  sort '  adapted  to  the  subject  which  is  under  discussion. 
It  is  a  word  of  much  less  scope  than  aiiru  '  place,  locality,'  and  appar- 
ently, being  a  Sumerian  loanword,  was  treated  as  a  more  solemn 
expression. 

*  Afifil  aJH, '  casting  into  the  fire,'  suggests  nn  interesting  parallel  with  the 
fate  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Ahed-Nego  in  Dan.  3.  CT.  in  Jer.  19"  the 
account  of  the  roasting  of  Zedekiah  and  Ahab  by  the  king  of  liabylon  (Prince, 
Dan.  p.  79>. 
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\  flood  of  light  is  shed  or  our  passage  in  the  annals  of  Asurbantpal 
by  Ihe  variant  to  the  regular  text  which,  instead  of  reading  itia  f/i 
kigalli  ""  Sin  ia(lrma,  gives  the  highly  significant  rendering  :  '"  Na/'A 
i/iifiiiir  gitnri  iipir  ilAtiiu  uSusma '  ii/anasd  ma/(aru  iigii//i  '"  Sin, 
"  Nebo,  the  universal  tablet  writer  (which  is)  the  art  of  his  godhead, 
stood  reading  aloud  the  inscription  of  the  surface  (or  place)  of  the 
god  Sin."  In  other  words,  according  to  this  version,  the  sleeping 
scribe  saw  Nebo  standing  and  reading  aloud  to  him  («'.(■.,  interpreting 
to  him)  the  words  of  the  oracle  written  on  ihe  characteristic  place  of 
Sin,  the  moon-god  ;  vis.,  on  that  part  of  the  moon  which  was  always 
the  emblem  of  Sin,  i.e.,  the  crescent. 

Jensen's  rendering  o(  ina  iU  kigalli  ""  Sin  by  " auf  der  Seheilie(t) 
des  Mondes"  "  on  the  disc  of  the  moon  "  (followed  by  Jastrow,  /ieli- 
gii-n,  p.  350),  is  impossible,  because  the  moon-god  is  never  repre- 
sented emblematically  otherwise  than  by  the  crescent.  The  disc  or 
circle  (for  a  disc  must  always  be  circular),  with  four  points  and  four 
streams,  is  the  emblem  of  Samas,  the  sun-god,  just  as  the  star  is  the 
sign  of  the  goddess  Ifitar."  The  regular  word  for  crescent  was  a^d, 
which  denotes  the  crescent -crown  of  Sin  with  two  horns;  cf.  Ill, 
R,  5,  no.  iii.  40  1  Sin  ina  namuriiu  agd  apir,  "  when  Sin  appears 
attired  in  the  ag/1,"  or  "  crescent  crown."  In  K.  3567  obv,  14-18 
the  waxing  of  the  moon-god  from  the  crescent  new  moon  (agii)  to 
the  full  moon  is  mentioned.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word 
iigallu  meant  to  Asurbanipal's  scribe  '  the  place  of  the  moon-god  " 
par  excellence.  The  last  words  of  the  text  of  the  Annals  given  above 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  oracle  emanated  from  Sin  ;  "  I  heard 
these  things;  I  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  god  Sin,  my  lord."  Sin, 
as  Ihe  illuminator  NannSni,  was  essentially  the  god  of  wisdom, 
although  his  r&le  vias  not  so  important  as  that  of  many  other  deities. 
Thus,  SamaS,  the  more  popular  sun-god,  was  a  more  frequent  patron 
of  oracles  (see  s.i:  purus.ti}.  Delitzsch,  Hdivh.  pp.  543-544),  but  Sin  is 
also  called  bil  puriissi,  '  the  lord  of  oracles.'  His  name  in  Sumerian 
was  (Dingir)  En-su-na,  '  the  lord  of  wisdom,'  probably  a  rebus  for 
Zu-en-na  ;  cf  su-afi  for  ad-Ztt. 

The  divinity  Gira  (read  Ura  by  Pinches  in  Bah.  Rec.  \.  ao8)  is 
identical  with  Dibhara,  '  destruction  '  (cf.  Scheil's  Rectieil  de  Tra- 
vaux,  xix.  no.  3,  and  Jensen,  Cosm.  pp.  145  ;  480  ;  483  ;  487). 

*  UlHima  is  apparently  a  shuttcneil  form  of  uSHitHta  tram  natStu, '  Eo  stand.' 

«Thii»,  Ditbal=  n«(5(i,'lell,  announce'  (II  R.  7,  J7,i', -4),  wa»  the  BBbylonian 

name  of  lltar  as  the  murning-slar  (Prince,  Dan.  p.  3l6).     Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward, 

whiMC  Bulhorily  on  llabylonian  emblems  is  unguEBlioneii,  confirms  me  in  this  view. 
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Here  then  we  have  an  instance  of  a  vision,  in  which  the  divine 
decree  is  given,  not  as  in  Daniel  to  the  king  himself,  but  to  a  pro- 
fessional seer  by  means  of  mysterious  writing,  not  indeed  on  the  wall 
or  on  any  part  of  the  temple  (as  Tiele  thought,  Gesch.  p.  379,  n.  i), 
but  on  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  The  god  Nebo,  the  patron  of  all 
letters,  most  appropriately  acts,  according  to  one  version,  as  the  inter- 
preter, reading  the  inscription  aloud.  The  vision  in  the  Assjrrian 
parallel  is  one  favorable  to  the  king,  while  the  portent  in  Daniel  is, 
of  course,  highly  unfavorable. 

Another  curious  instance  of  a  dream  wherein  divine  instructions 
are  given  by  means  of  writing  is  seen  in  Price's  text  of  the  Gudea  A 
Cylinder  (pt.  i,  1899,  pp.  7  fT.).  The  text  of  the  passage,  which  is 
in  the  non-Semitic  Sumerian,  is  transliterated  and  translated  by  Thu- 
reau-Dangin  in  ZA.  xvi.  pp.  344-362.  I  give  the  passage  as  follows^ 
with  some  emendations  of  the  rendering  of  Thureau-Dangin. 

Col.  iv.  ij.   Niu'kur'kur-ra  . . .  ^ka  mU'ud-du  ma(^)'mu'da 

The  Qaeen  of  Lands  my  . . .  appeared  (lit.  came  forth)  in  a  vision. 

14.  Sd'tna'tnU'da-ka  gal-id-dm  an-gim  ri-ba-ni 

In  the  midst  of  my  dream  there  was  a  man  shining  like  the  hcftven; 

15.  Ki'gim  ri'ba'ni 
Shining  like  the  earth. 

16.  A'ge  sag-gd'Ht'iu  dingir-ro'dm 

(By)  the  crown  of  his  head  he  was  a  god. 

17.  A'fti-iu  {(iifigir)  Im-gi{g)-{xu)'dam 

At  his  side  was  the  divine  bird  Im-gi,  the  night  wind. 

18.  Sig  (=  sib)'ba-tti'a-iu  a-ma-ru-kam 
Beneath  him  there  was  a  hurricane  (?) 

19.  zi{d)-da  gub-na  ug  ni-nd-nd 

On  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  a  storm  lay  couched. 

20.  E-a-fii  ru-da  ma'an-gui^kd) 

He  commanded  me  to  make  his  house. 

r 

21.  Sd{g)-gd-ni  nu-mu-ztt 
Himself  I  did  not  recognize. 

22.  Babbar  ki-hir-ra  tua-ta-c 

The  luminarv  from  the  earth  went  forth. 

23.  Sal-dm  a-ba-me-a-nu  a-ba-me-a-ni 

There  was  a  woman.     Who  was  she  not?     Who  was  she? 

24.  (illegible.) 

25.  Gi'dub'ba  azag-gi-a  Su  im-rni-du 

A  pure  pen  (stylus)  she  held  in  her  hand. 

26.  Dub  miil-an-dug-ga  im-nii-gdl 

The  tablet  of  the  good  star  of  heaven  she  bore. 
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CoL  V.  I.   Ad-im-l4-gi-gi 

She  took  counsel  with  beraelf. 
3.    Min-kam  iir-sag-gd-d»i 
A  secDDd  heiQ  there  wu, 

3.  A-mu  {gif)-li-am  >dgin  iu  im-mi-di 
Beside  me  a  tablet  ai  InpU  lazuli  he  helU  in  his  hand. 

4.  £-a  {git)-xar-6iini-sd-gd. 

The  temple's  plan  he  givelh  (me). 

As  this  is  a  unilingual  Sumerian  inscription  I  have  touched  upon 
its  most  salient  graminatical  points  as  being  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  early  Babylonian  literature. 

Col.  iv.  13.  Nin-kiir-kur-ra  is  Nind  whom  the  faUsi  Gudea  in 
col,  V.  1 1  ff.  calls  ama-Tii,  '  his  mother.'  Mu-uii-du  seems  to  mean 
'  she  comes  forth ' ;  it  might  be  read  mu-l,  as  in  col.  iv.  22  ma-ta-f. 
Ma-mu  is  MA.SAR.  SAR  =  mii,  V  R.  21,  ge.  Cf.  Ma-mii-gim, 
'  like  a  vision,'  IV  R.  24,  47  ;  ma-mu-da-ta,  '  in  a  dream,'  with  con- 
flation of  the  postpositions  ;  i/a  +  /a  both  =  '  in,'  IV  R,  22,  39  b. 

Col.  iv.  14.  Sd  ~  libbu,  '  midst,'  and  the  ending  -ia  =  ma,  with 
vocalic  harmonization  for  the  usual  ■«»«,  '  my  " ;  for  the  interchange 
of  nasal  and  palatal  sounds  in  Sumerian,  cf.  gal-mal,  '  great,'  gir-mr, 
'foot,'  and  others,  ASKT.  p.  134.  In  gal-la-im  the  la  is  status 
prolong.  :  not  gi  with  Thureau-Dangin.  Am  is  the  phonetic  render- 
ing o(  A~AX,  the  preterite  of  the  verb  'to  be' ;  cf.  me  in  col.  iv.  23. 
This  -dfw  ending  appears  four  times  in  14,  16  ;  17,  dam;  18,  kam  ,- 
undoubtedly  for  poetical  assonance  ;  cf.  me  in  col.  iv,  23.  Ri-ba-ni 
has  ri  with  postpositive  conjugation ;  ri  =  iaruru  in  II  R.  48,  24  c. 
'shining,'  not  'great'  with  Thureau-Dangin, 

Col,  iv.  16,  A-gf  '  crown '  original  of  the  Semitic  form  tffrf,  the 
crescent-crown  of  Sin.  The  usual  ideogram  is  MIR,  Sb.  1,  ii.  15  ; 
MIR  =  aga  =  ag&. 

Col.  iv,  1 7.  J"i-g'Ks)  means  the  night  wind,  represented  as  a 
bird  (see  the  postpositive  determinative  -xu  which  was  probably  not 
pronounced).  The  ending  -dam  seems  to  contain  the  local  infix 
-da-  +  the  verb  -am  (A-AN),  i.e.,  '  he  was  in  it '  or  ■  there.'  Vmh- 
ably^'(^)  was  read  gid  here,  as  in  line  18  sig-ia  was  probably  sib-/>a 
with  assimilation  of  the  final  root-consonant.'  Winds  were  naturally  re- 
garded as  birds,  an  idea  which  no  doubt  arose  from  wind-driven  clouds.' 

■  This  phenomenon  of  the  alteration  of  consonants  is  seen  also  in  Finnish; 
cf,  vesi,  ■  water,'  but  gen.  vtJcn  from  wft  ,■  iafii.  ■  ■  hale,'  gen,  iavin  ;  rtH, '  a 
dedgc,'  gen,  r/in,  elc.  (Eliot's  Finiiiih  Grammar,  pp.  33 ff.). 

'  See  also  Jastrow,  Seligion,  p.  537, 
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Col.  iv.  i8.  Sis-ba  was  probably  read  sib-ba  as  gig-dam  = 
in  line  i  7.  Sii-6ii-m  would  be  in  Assyrian  ina  iap/iiu  '  beoealh  hiin  ' ; 
cf,  IV  R,  3,  3  a,  sig  tiim  =  elii  u  iaplU  '  above  and  below,'  Thureau- 
Dangin  translates  '  at  his  feet,"  but  this  would  be  gir-ra-ni-iti.  A-tna- 
ru-kam,  which  I  render  '  there  was  a  hurricane,'  must  be  a  variaat  of 
im-mir-ra  =  Mf.vri  '  storm  ' ;  cf.  V.  1 1 ,  46  e  ;  ASKT.  76,  39, 

Col.  iv.  19,  Ug  probably  does  not  mean  '  a  lion  '  (Thureau-Dan- 
■  gin),  but  Ama  '  a  storm  ' ;  cf.  Sb.  13  ;  IV  R.  5.  19  IT.,  where  mfgal 
=  6mu  rabbutum.  In  Sb.  81,  udgalliim  =  iigalliim  :  cf.  also  Crfn- 
tion  iii.  3a  and  V  R.  33  col.  w.  52.  The  sign  ug  must  be  a  phonetic 
variant  here  of  this  ud  =  iimu,  root  DIS.  Ug=iarru,  II  R.  17, 
5  a,  but  this  can  have  no  bearing  on  our  passage,  Ni-nd  means 
rabd(u  '  lie  down,'  II  R.  36,  24-5  ab. 

Col.  iv.  21.  Sa-ga-ni  '  his  heart,'  i.e., '  himself.'  In  nu-tnu-tu  wc 
have  the  1  p.  prefix  in  mu-. 

Co!,  iv.  3x.  Ki-iar-ra  is  the  familiar  '  host  of  earth  '  seen  in  the 
Creation  Tablet.  It  means  simply  '  earth,'  and  indicates  that  the 
luminary  or  star  rose  /rum  the  earth  as  it  seemed  to  them. 

Col.  iv.  23.  A-ba-me-a-nu  may  be  analyzed  as  follows:  aba 
'who?' ;  mf  is  the  verb  'to  be '  (see  above)  ;  a  is  status  prolong.; 
nu  =  the  negation.     In  a-bn-me-a-ni,  the  -ni  is  suffix  3  p. 

Col.  iv.  25,  Gi-dub-ba,  lit. '  the  reed  of  the  tablet,'  i.e.,  the  stylus. 
In  im-mi-du,  cf.  gab  =  du  II  R.  25,  36  e. 

Col.  iv.  26.  "She  bore  a  propitious  tablet."  Im-mi-gal ;  IK 
=  nail}  'lift,  carry,'  II  R,  17,  18  a. 

Col.  V.  I.  Ad  in  ad-itii-td-gi'-gi  means  mi/Au  '  counsel,'  perhaps  a 
secondary  idea  from  Sb.  93  ad  =  abu  '  father,'  hence  '  counsellor.'  Cf. 
ad-ba-tii-ili-gi'gi  =  imtalikma,  IV  R.  5,  5  7  a.  TA  must  be  the  correct 
reading  here  for  the  reflexive  infix.    This  sign  is  doubtful  in  the  text. 

Col.  V.  2.  Min-kam.  For  min  'two,'  cf.  Lehmann's  SamaHuM- 
ukin,  pp.  1 78  ff.  for  the  Sumerian  numerals. 

Col.  V.  3.  I  read  this  line  quite  differently  from  Thureau-Dangin's 
version:  a-mit  'at  my  side."  Instead  of  the  tnutanslatable  com- 
pound d-mu-gur,  which  the  text  seems  to  present,  I  read  (gii)'  the 
del.  for  li-iim;  cf.  K.  437S  i.  2  (gis)-/i/-xu-si-ui/i  ^ /iu  'a  tablet.' 
JiiSgiH  =  /CA-KUR  occurs  rarely  without  the  determinative  aban 
'  stone.'  Here  it  might  simply  mean  H'bii,  II  R.  24,  47  a,  or  fl/u, 
IV  R.  18,  25  a,  'shining'  or  'pure.'  ZA-KUR  also  means  vknS 
'lapis  lazuli,'  however,  and  as  one  would  expect  to  find  mention  of 
the  material  of  the  tablet  in  our  passage,  I  see  no  reason  to  reject 
Thureau-Dangin's  reading. 
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Col.  V,  4.  { Gii) -xar-di  'its  plan,"  {Gii)-xar  =  a^urtiim  'any 
defined  limit,' »>.,  'a  plan  of  a  building,'  VR.  ii,  17  e.  IV  R.  ai,  6  a. 
Note  the  construction  here,  "  the  temple  its  plan,"  instead  of  the 
usual  (gil)-xar-  e-a-kit  with  the  nota  genttivi.  Im-gd-gd  'he  giveth 
me'  with  the  present  indicated  by  reduplication  ;  cf.  U  R.  11.  15  c. 
liarraq.    The  prefix  im-  in  im-gd-gd  denotes  the  i  p.  element. 

Dreams  played  a  most  important  rSU  in  the  ancient  life  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria.  In  the  Gilgames  Epic  they  were  the  regular 
means  of  communication  between  the  gods  and  men,  and  appear  as 
a  universally  accepted  form  of  divine  advice,  Asurbanipal  was 
especially  favored  by  the  gods  in  the  matter  of  dreams.  He  states 
for  example  that  the  goddess  Istar  of  Arbela  appeared  in  a  dream  to 
his  troops,  apparently  to  his  entire  army{  I )  while  on  an  Elamitic 
campaign,  and  said  to  iheni :  "  I  go  before  Asurbanipal."  On  hear- 
ing these  encouraging  words,  the  soldiers,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
feared  to  cross  the  stream  Idide,  at  once  proceeded  successfully 
on  iheir  march  {Annah,  v,  97-102),  Asurbanipal  also  records 
that  Gdgii  (Gyges),  king  of  Lydia,  saw  the  Assyrian  god  ASur  in  a 
dream,  and  was  divinely  advised  :  "  Seize  the  feet  of  Asurbanipal, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  by  his  name  conquer  thine  enemies."  .\fter 
Gyges  had  obeyed  the  goii's  advice,  he  was  at  once  successful 
against  the  Indo-European  Cimmerians,  who  at  that  period  had 
begun  to  invest  Asia  Minor,  It  was  apparently  a  matter  of  little 
moment  by  whom  a  dream  or  vision  was  seen.  The  gods  might 
reveal  themselves  to  a  professional  seer,  or  to  the  person,  usually  a 
monarch,  for  whom  their  admonition  was  especially  intended,  or  to 
an  entire  army,  as  in  the  case  just  cited. 

It  is  evident  from  the  two  inscriptions  translated  in  this  paper  that 
a  message  might  be  delivered  in  dreams  by  the  Assyro- Babylonian 
gods  not  only  orally,  but  by  means  of  writing.  There  is  really  only 
one  point  of  deviation  between  the  Daniel  tale  and  these  Assyro- 
Babylonian  records  of  writing  being  seen  in  visions,  ivs.,  the  implica- 
tion in  Daniel  that  the  wTiling  was  seen  by  the  observers  in  a  waking 
slate,  i.e.,  that  it  did  not  appear  as  a  vision.  The  number  of  people 
who  saw  the  portent  of  Dan.  5  is  quite  unimportant,  as  we  have 
already  noticed  that  an  entire  army  received  the  admonition  of  the 
goddess  Istar  of  Arbela. 

In  view  then  of  the  striking  similarity  of  the  story  of  Daniel  with 
AsurbSnipal's  record  of  the  moon-god's  mystenous  writing,  and  in 
view  of  (ludea's  inscription  confirming  the  delivery  of  divine  dream- 
ns  ill  writing,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  narrative 
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of  Dan.  5  wc  have  a  later  distorlioo  of  an  original  Babylonian  Uk. 
It  is  possible  that  the  author  of  Daniel  knew  a  story,  according  to 
which  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  in  writing  o( 
his  impending  downfall.  In  the  course  of  centuries  this  stoty  must 
have  been  altered  into  a  narrative  of  an  event  which  took  place  in 
"waking"  life,  as  we  have  it  in  Daniel.  The  Maccabfean  biblical 
author  then  no  doubt  changed  the  account  according  to  his  theology 
and  incorporated  it  into  his  work  as  a  tale  bearing  an  instructive 

f  moral  for  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  agaiost  whose  persecutions  the  entire 

||  book  of  Daniel  was  directed. 


ir 


FOUND  AT    AIN    ARRUB. 


The  Mosaic  recently  found  at  'Ain  'Arrub. 


PROF.   GEORGE  A.    BARTOX,    PH.D. 


ABOUT  a  month  ago  a  photograph  was  shown  me  in  Jerusalem 
of  a  mosaic  which,  it  is  said,  the  fellahin  had  recently  un- 
earthed at 'Ain  'Arrflb,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron.  The  mosaic 
was  evidently  from  the  floor  of  an  old  church  and  is  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters.  The  characters  are  well  formed,  but  the  Greek  is 
quite  ungrammatical.  I  was  told  that  the  mosaic  had  been  photo- 
graphed, but  that,  through  fear  of  evil  consequences,  the  fellahin  had 
covered  it  up  again.  The  photograph  which  i  first  saw  belonged  to 
a  friend.  A  little  later,  finding  that  photographs  of  it  were  in  several 
hands,  and  were  on  sale  in  Jerusalem,  1  secured  one.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  was  made  from  a  drawing,  and  the  spacing  of 
the  letters  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate.  This  photograph  has 
since  been  published  in  the  Ix>ndon  Graphic  of  October  15,  together 
with  a  very  bad  photograph  of  the  mosaic  of  Madebah,  which  was 
found  in  Moab  some  years  ago.  The  reason  for  coupling  these  two 
mosaics  is  that  the  mosaic  of  ".\in  'Arrdb  bears  the  name  of  Zacharias, 
while  the  mosaic  map  of  Madebah  locates  the  place  of  the  "  holy 
Zacharias"  in  this  same  part  of  Palestine. 

The  mosaic  as  shown  by  the  photograph  is  on  page  42. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inscription  is  mtich  broken,  and  that  the 
beginnings  of  all  the  lines  are  lost.  The  first  letter  visible  in  the  first 
line  is  V,  which  is  probably  the  concluding  letter  of  AT,  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  ayity^,  saint.  If  this  conjecture  be  right,  two  conclusions  fol- 
low:  (r)  One  letter  only  is  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and 
consequently  but  little  is  missing  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
lines.  (3)  This  abbreviation  was  followed  by  a  p  oper  name.  Three 
letters  of  this  name  are  clearly  visible,  HAH  I  s  probable  that  the 
letters  LUN  which  occur  beyond  the  break  al  o  f  n  ed  a  part  of  this 
name.  What  the  letters  were  (about  fou  n  numbe  )  which  are  lost 
we  can  only  conjecture,     k  Greek  name  IIA  o-  mra?  o  curs  in  Greek 
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me  would  just   fulfil  our  conditions  here. 
$  quite  characteristic  of  the  bad  spelling  to 


inscriptions,'  and  that  r 
The  misspelling  my  for  m 
be  noted  betow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  an  omicron  is  in  pari  visible. 
P  probably  preceded  it,  completing  the  name  Kapirm^tipo,  a  bad 
spelling  of  the  genitive  of  the  name  Kapvo<^op(K.     In  the  middle  of 


the  second  line  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  parts  of  the  name 
'luKifKiTt,  which  is.  in  this  inscription,  spelled  'luwriv,  are  visible. 

The  letters  AE  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  line  are  evidently  the 
end  of  some  word.  We  have  a  vacani  space  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  [his  line,  but  also  at  the  end  of  the  preceding.  One  expects 
here  some  word  like  iriKtrna,  which  this  writer  would  probably  give 
in  an  uncontracted  form  tTtAtu'm*.     The  main  objection  to  supplying 

'  See  Benselcr'a  W'irlrrhach  ,/tr grir.Hn.'iin  f.igrniuinitn.  p.  1211. 
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the  lacunae  thus  is  the  fact  that  the  word  seems  too  long  foe  the  space, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  letters  both  at  the  end  of  the  third  line 
and  at  the  beginning  of  [he  fourth  are  closely  crowded  ;  the  presence 
of  a  long  word  there  would  account  for  this. 

The  end  of  the  fourth  line  is  broken  away.  My  interpretation 
makes  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  spelling  and  grammar  of  the 
inscription  are  both  defective.  This  assumption  is  justified  by  the 
analogies  afforded  by  the  epitaphs  published  in  Waddinglon's  Inscri/i- 
tions  grecquis  et  /utiiies  ile  la  S\ri(  to  the  sense  which  my  interpreta- 
tion yields.     The  lacuns  should,  therefore,  be  supplied  as  follows : 

A]rTTAH[ClTTF]LUNKAPTTO<t'UJ 
M  P]OKAeUJNKSIUJAN[IN]ZAXAF^IAS 

■  ILU]ANINABeCOMBONKSfUJANINKS[ETE 

V  AEYT]AETEAIUJOITOCPTONET[EljJN. 

This,  transliterated,  with  corrected  spelling  and  the  abbreviations 
fiUed  out,  would  read  : 

A71OI  n^V'*»*l  KapTO^i- 
/wu,  MSiit  KVoi'Iudi'n)!  Zaxaplai. 
'\uiA.,np  'Alifii  ai'vijit,  Kvfita,  'Iwirr^i,  iipio%  irt- 
Xnh-a,  rtMffai  >  p'  riy  irii^r.' 
Saint  Pleiippos,  son  of  Karpophoros, 
like  Saint  John,  the  *on  of  Zachariai, 
(John,  the  Abbot,  agreed  with  Saint  John),  the  Saint 
died,  baving  completed  100  years. 

Tie  use  of  Kvpun  in  the  sense  of "  saint "  corresponds  to  the  simi- 
lar use  of  "  Mar  "  in  Syriac.  This,  together  with  the  bad  Greek,  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  or  writers  were  not  born  of  Greek* speaking 
parents,  but  were  probably  Semitic.  If  our  interpretation  is  correct, 
the  writers'  knowledge  of  history  was  as  imperfect  as  their  spelling, 
for  they  have  ascribed  to  John  the  Baptist  the  traditional  age  of 
John  the  Apostle.  If  our  inteqiretation  is  correct,  this  mosaic  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist,  as 
the  writer  in  the  London  Graphic  supposes,  for  the  only  reason  he  is 

'  Or,  perhaps,  TeXdoiroi;    cf.  Sophocles's  Lixiion. 

'  Perhaps  we  should  read  iTav\,  and  regard  the  to*,  which  aelually  occutt  in 
the  text,  as  a  gtammalical  mistake  rather  than  a  mistake  in  spelling.  The  draw- 
ing probably  allows  too  much  space  between  the  E  and  the  fragment  of  the  T  in 
the  word  iTiwf. 


mentioned  is  because  his  age  was  svipposed  to  be  the  same  as  diU 
of  the  deceased  ?lesi[)pos. 

Against  our  reading  of  the  name  Plesippos,  it  may  be  objected  that 
no  day  in  the  calendar  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Syrian  church  is 
devoted  to  such  a  saint.  It  may  be  answered,  however,  that  there 
are  many  local  saints  in  PaJesline,  like  War  Elias,  to  whom  a  shrine 
is  dedicated  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  to  whom  no  day  is 
devoted  in  the  general  calendar. 


FIRSrUNCS   AND   t 


Firstlings  and  Other  Sacrifices. 

PROF.   S.   I.   CURTISS,   D.D. 


IN  another  place  I  have  sought  to  show  that  the  leading  ritualistic 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Israelites  rest  on  a  Semitic  basis.'  My 
investigations  conducted  during  the  summer  of  igoa  furnish  fresh 
examples. 

However,  before  narrating  the  facts  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
firstlings,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know  the  reason,  as  related  by  him- 
self, which  moved  a  simple  Arab  to  ■offer  a  sacrifice,  while  I  journeyed 
with  him  from  Medeba  toward  the  VVa'le. 

One  night  he  had  a  vision  of  Moses,  who  appeared  to  him  as  a 
man  of  superhuman  size  riding  on  a  horse  as  large  as  a  camel.  His 
beard  was  white,  reaching  to  his  saddle,  and  he  had  a  long,  flowing 
robe.  A  man  went  before  him,  and  on  either  side  were  two  attend- 
ants, each  of  whom  had  one  hand  placed  on  the  prophet's  knee,  while 
with  the  other  he  was  holding  the  border  of  his  robe.  My  com- 
panion was  so  alarmed  by  this  dream  that  the  next  morning  he  chose 
the  fattest  sheep  of  his  flock,  cut  off  the  tip  of  its  ear,  hung  it  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  his  house  to  preserve  it  and  his  property  from  harm, 
and  a  few  days  after*'ard  killed  the  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  Nebi 
Mftsa,  put  a  little  of  the  blood  on  the  lintel  of  the  house,  and  sum- 
moned the  Arabs  of  his  immediate  circle  to  the  feast  which  followed. 

It  is  common  in  ofl'ering  sacrifices,  either  to  mention  the  name  of 
Tiod,  or  to  repeat  the  first  Sura  of  the  Koran.  Among  Christians 
there  are  well -authenticated  instances  of  repealing  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  a  custom  which  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Moslems, 
or  both  Christians  and  Moslems  may  have  preserved  an  ancient 
Semitic  custom  in  connection  with  sacrifice. 

It  was  only  during  the  summer  of  1902  that  I  heard  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  firstlings  of  flocks  and  of  camels.  This  discovery  is  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  the  same  institution  as  set  forth  in 
the  Old  Testament.     It   is  undoubtedly  an  ancient  Semitic  usage 


'  Cf.  I'Tim, 


t  Religion  To-Jay.     Chicago,  1902. 
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which  the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites  practised  long  before  the  time"" 
of  Moses  and  which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present  time.     Even  the 
terminology  in  northern  Palestine  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  code 
(Ex.  Ji*"),   "Thai  which  first  opens  the  matrix  at  Bet  Ris  (ancient 
Capitolias)  is  sacred  to  Chudr," '  awei  fdtihat  el-ranam. 

Passing  from  northern  Palestine  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Medeba  and  the  Wa'le,  we  find  that  the  Beni  Hamedi 
who  reside  in  tents  and  cultivate  the  soil,  as  well  as  have  flocks,  say 
that  the  first-born  of  the  sheep  belongs  to  Nebi  Musa,  whose  shrine 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Those  who  are  able  lake  ihe 
first-bom  to  the  shrine,  others  kill  it  in  his  name  at  their  icnls.  The 
fact  that  they  kill  it  in  his  name  is  of  exceeding  interest,  since  sacri- 
fices are  usually  killed  in  the  name  of  God.  Our  authority  for  the 
fact  that  the  .Arabs  kill  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  Moses  was  the  same 
as  for  saying,  "  We  worship  Moses."  Most  of  the  people  put  some 
of  ihe  blood  of  the  firstling  sacrificed  upon  the  flock.  They  kill  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  "  blessing."  It  keeps  away  evil  from  the  man  who 
offers  it. 

Going  still  farther  south,  we  find  that  ihe  Habahbi  tribe  of  Arabs, 
who  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  encamped  near  Sh6bek,  and  who 
cultivate  the  soil  as  wel!  as  tend  flocks,  are  accustomed  to  kill  the 
first-bom  of  the  flock,  whenever  it  is  possible,  at  the  Shrine  of  Shahab 
ed-Dtn  Abu  Suleiman,  their  patron  saint;  but  if  they  are  too  lar 
away  theykili  it  at  their  own  tents. 

The  Arabs  of  Petra  use  much  the  same  expressions  to  designate 
the  firstling  of  the  flock  which  is  to  be  sacrificed.  They  call  it  the 
"  first  weaned,"  awel/a^m. 

Among  the  Ruala,  whose  quarters  extend  as  far  south  as  Nejd  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  but  who  spend  their  summers  in  the  Hauran 
and  whose  patron  saint  is  ed-D^hflr  in  the  Jauf,  there  is  a  great  feast 
in  connection  with  the  first-bom  of  the  camels.  It  is  a  religious 
festival.     There  is  much  rejoicing.     Men  and  women  dance. 

At  the  shrine  of  Jafar,  not  far  south  from  Kerak.  we  have  an  inter- 
esting combination  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  and  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  first-fruits  to  the  saint,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  buiter. 
It  is  a  widely  prevalent  custom  to  present  the  firsl-fmits  and  ihe 
churnings  of  the  butter.  Thus  at  Jafar  we  have  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  story  of  Cain  and  .\bel.  The  Arab  who  has  no  docks, 
but  cultivates  the  soil,  naturally  brings  the  first-fruits,  and  the  shepherd 
brings  ihe  first-born  of  his  flock. 

a  This  proiiundalion  iiHtcaJ  of  Chi.lr  U  well-nigh  universal  in  Syrit 
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Among  the  'Amflr  Arabs,  "in  the  spring  when  the  first  lamb  is 
bom  in  a  flock  it  is  resen-ed  for  the  sacrificial  feast.  Tiie  first  of  the 
milk  goes  to  the  young.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  use  of  the 
milk  the  first  few  churnings  of  butter  are  kept  religiously  for  the  sacri- 
ficial feast.  They  would  not  even  give  it  to  a  guest.  This  is  for  the 
spring  festival.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  festival  they  invite  all 
the  fellow-clansmen  in  the  vicinity,  food  is  cooked,  the  animals  are 
roasted  and  put  on  the  top  of  large  mreens  of  boiled  wheat.  Over 
this  semn  is  poured  as  each  relay  of  feasters  comes.  Every  family 
has  such  a  feast.  If  there  are  many  guests  they  slaughter  other  ani- 
mals besides  the  firstling."  ■'  When  one  considers  the  wide  extent  of 
country  over  which  the  custom  of  sacrificing  the  first-born  and  pre- 
senting the  first-fruits  is  found,  it  seems  pretty  good  evidence  that 
these  are  primitive  Semitic  customs  which  were  naturally  incorporated 
into  the  Israelitish  legislation,  without  a  break  from  primitive  Semitic 
usage. 

In  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings  I  mention  sacrifices 
for  flocks  as  appearing  in  a  new  light  during  the  summer  of  igoi. 
On  the  first  journey  from  Damascus  into  northern  Syria  we  stopped 
for  rest  and  refreshment  at  Kaseir,  about  three  hours  north  from 
Damascus.  There  at  a  caf^  we  met  with  Kasim  of  the  'Ageidat  tribe 
of  .^rabs,  and,  in  accordance  with  my  habit  of  investigation,  we 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He  told  us  "if  anything  was 
wrong  with  their  flocks,  or  with  their  milk,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  the  entire  flock  to  the  shrine  of  El-'Uraari,  where  there  is  a 
Kubbeh,  with  a  grave  inside  the  building.  They  march  them  three 
times  around  the  place.  They  select  a  sheep,  male  or  female,  and 
cut  off  the  tip  of  its  ear  as  an  indication  that  it  is  designed  for 
sacrifice.*  No  black-faced  sheep  is  used.  They  cut  its  throat,  which 
is  turned  toward  the  south.  The  hireling  shepherd  goes  off'  at  once. 
They  take  some  of  the  bell-wethers  and  put  the  blood  on  their 
backs,  because  they  are  the  sultans  of  the  sheep.  They  come  to  the 
saint  and  expect  him  to  work  a  cure  for  them.  Dipping  the  palm  of 
the  hand  in  the  blood  they  stamp  it  on  the  sides  of  the  door.  The 
rest  of  the  blood  they  pour  on  the  ground  and  cover  it  over  carefully. 
The  sacrifice  is  the  redemption  of  the  flock.  It  is  offered  as  a  friiou 
in  behalf  of  all  the  flock."  °     A  sufficient  number  of  incidents  might 

*  Interview  with  Hayil  of  Kar^■[H^^,  who  has  shared  in  such  feasts.  Journal, 
XIV.     Summer  of  1901. 

*  Thii  it  a  very  cummon  custom. 

*  JoUKSAL,  XIV.      Spring  of  1902. 
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be  given  in  many  different  parts  of  the  country  which  would  serve  to 
show  that  this  cuatoiii  is  universal  and  primitive.  There  are  minor 
variations,  but  the  essentials  are  the  same,  as  will  appear  from  the 
account  of  Haroilan  of  Petra  as  to  the  customs  at  the  shrines  fre- 
quented by  his  fellow-clansmen.  When  their  flocks  are  ill  they  lake 
them  to  one  of  their  shrines,  either  El-Husini,  or  Alaya.  or  'Atn  Mfisa, 
or  Nebi  Hariin,  and  cause  them  to  go  around  the  shrine  three  times. 
When  they  take  their  flocks  to  Nebi  Harfin  he  knows  his  sacrifice. 
It  stands  like  a  nail.  "  The  idea  that  the  saint  designates  his  sacrifice 
is  a  favorite  one.  The  people  determine  which  is  the  victim,  be- 
cause one  remains  behind,  or  looks  in  at  the  entrance,  or  indicates 
thai  he  is  the  chosen  one  in  some  other  way.  .\t  Nebi  Han'm  ihcy 
always  put  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  rock,  at  the  other  shrines 
they  put  it  on  the  doorposts." 

In  Primitive  Semitic  Relif^on  To-day,  as  the  result  of  Investigations 
during  the  summer  of  1901,  I  mentioned  sacrifices  between  the  feet 
as  offered  for  returning  pilgrims  and  prisoners,  but  I  have  found  as 
the  result  of  farther  researches  last  summer  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
them.  When  Hanna  Habaz  returned  to  his  home  after  his  family 
had  fulfilled  the  vow  for  him,  there  was  a  sacrifice  offered  between 
his  feel  before  he  entered  the  house. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  when  a  bride  and  groom  do  not 
agree,  so  that  there  is  a  quarrel  between  them,  one  of  the  family  kills 
a  black  sheep  or  goat,  perhaps  in  his  own  house.  The  woman  stands 
over  the  animal,  and  they  kill  it  between  her  feet.  The  husband 
steps  over  the  victim  and  then  every  machination  of  the  evil  spirit 
will  be  removed.  They  take  a  black  animal,  because  the  spirits  are 
black.  They  put  some  of  the  blood  on  the  forehead  of  the  bride 
and  groom. 

There  are  two  modes  of  offering  sacrifices  between  the  feet,  lo 
one  case  the  legs  are  extended  and  the  victim  lies  between  the  feet ; 
in  the  other,  the  one  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made  steps  over  the 
victim  just  as  its  throat  is  cut.  In  all  this  there  is  doubtless  an  effort 
to  show  that  the  animal  represents  the  one  for  whom  it  is  vowed. 
Still  another  ceremony  represents  the  same  effort  at  appropriation  at 
Mar  Thekla.  Every  victim  that  is  vowed  must  be  taken  inside  the 
shrine  of  Mar  Thekla,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  cave. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  short  marble  column,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  candles.  The  boy  for  whom  the  vow  is  made  is  expected 
to  put  his  arms  arounil  the  sacrifice  and  le.iil  it  to  the  shrine,  and  then 
three  times  around  the  column  before  it  is  slaughtered.     If  he  is  only 
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a  babe  and  therefore  cannot  lead  the  sacrifice,  a  string  is  attached  to 
him  and  the  sacrifice,  and  he  thus  leads  it  to  the  shrine  and  around 
the  column.  As  he  is  too  small  to  step  over  the  blood,  he  is  lifted 
over  it,  to  express  the  same  idea.  The  same  custom  is  found  among 
the  Arabs  who  bring  their  offerings  to  Sheik  Mufleh  near  e§-Salt.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  primitive,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  connection  whatever  between  the  Syrians  of  Malula,  between 
those  of  Jebrud  and  Damascus,  and  the  Arabs  near  e^-Salt,  east  of 
the  Jordan. 
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Theodoret  and  the  Law  Book  of  Josiah^ 

PROF.   JAMES  A.    KELSO. 


IN  the  last  volume  of  the  Zeitsckrifl  fur  die  alUesfamenlliche  llu- 
senschaft.  Professor  Nestle'  has  called  attention  to  ihe  fact  that 
several  of  the  Church  Fathers  identified  the  law  book,  found  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  and  referred  to  in  i  Ki.  la'*,  with  Deuteronomy.  He 
mentions  three  :  Jerome,  Procopius  of  Gaaa,  and  Chrj'sostom,  It  is 
entirely  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details  presented  by  Professor 
Nestle.  However,  his  suggestion  that  other  references  along  the 
same  line  might  be  found  in  the  Patristic  literature  led  the  writer 
to  investigate  further.  The  search  did  not  prove  entirely  futile,  for 
in  ihe  commentary  of  Theodoret'  on  the  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
known  as  "  Qiitss/iones  in  Librum  JV  Regnonim"  the  following  pas- 
sage was  found  under  Interrogaiio  LIV :  a  S<  ifyavoi  r^c  aM.pai 
^iTKijatv  aptTifv,  kqi  roE  irpoyovOD  AnjSiS  tKnjmiTO  T7;^  tiKjifftuiv.  mu 
irpSiTav  fiiv  ra  Ocpamiai  Scd/uva  rov  Sttov  vf!a  Tram;;  iirifitkiiai  '^$!ioaty. 
iiriiTa  Tui'  Slimy  Koyiaiy  cUoutra;,  ratr  iv  rui  AtVTfporoiiiio  Ktifitiviv.  Koi 
Tqc  iaSiJTa  ^ipprj^t,  kcu  tirt  vkilaror  iffp^vrjirt,  kui  fiaOiiv  to  TrpaKTtm 
Wipi  Tou  $toti  Tuiv  oAutc  <(yr?jiro'. 

This  passage  has  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  investigators,  as 
HoUinger,^  although  giving  a  quotation  from  Theodoret.  makes  no 
allusion  to  it  in  his  chapter  entitled  "  Geschichte  der  Kritik"  §  6, 
where  he  discusses  the  apparent  traces  of  later  critical  views  in  the 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers. 

While  Theodoret  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Antiochian 
school  of  exegesis  that  rendered  the  cause  of  sound  herraeneutics  such 
signal  service,  it  would  be  a  serious  historical  anachronism  to  infer 
from  the  above  quotation  that  he  had  even  an  inkling  of  the  modern 
critical  theory.  Much  less  had  he  any  conception  of  the  part  Deu- 
teronomy and  the  narrative  of  2  Ki.  22  would  play  in  the  docu- 
mentary hypothesis.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  Patristic  testimony  and  modern  scholarship  agree  in  regard  to 
the  hmils  of  the  minn  1BD  found  in  the  reign  of  the  godly  Josiah. 

'  ZATW..  1902.  PP    170.  Jii.  =  Mifjne.  I\Ur.>bg.,  vol.  80,  p.  794. 

'  lIolHnecr,  FJnUilmi^  in  .fen  llnoliu.  Ii.  p]'    25  ff. 
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MACCABEES. 


Schvveizer's  "  Remains  of  a  Hebrew  Text  of 
I   Maccabees." ' 


PROF.  CHARLES  C.  TORREY,  PH.D. 


IN  my  article  "  Maccabees "  in  the  third  volume  of  Chcyne  and 
Black's  Eiuyclopaeiiia  BiblUa,  the  following  words  occur  in  a 
note,  below  the  middle  of  col.  2868,  concerning  a  Hebrew  version 
of  I  Maccabees  and  the  conclusions  of  Schweizer  regarding  it : 
"  Schweizer,  in  a  critical  discussion  of  the  text,  .  .  .  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  based  upon  ihe  original  Hebrew  from  which  all 
the  other  versions  have  sprung.  His  view  is  probably  too  optimistic. 
The  text  may  certainly  prove  to  be  here  and  there  of  some  value  for 
a  criticism  of  the  readings  of  the  versions,  but  its  general  importance 
is  only  secondary.  The  style  is  too  simple  and  the  vocabulary  too 
easy  to  be  ancient,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  resembles  Che  para- 
phrastic comjMsitions  \_Mc};il/atk  Antiochus,  etc.]  above  mentioned." 
This  note  was  added  by  the  editors  to  my  manuscript,  which  was 
finished  and  delivered  to  them  in  the  early  summer  of  1898.     The 

'  This  i n vest igal ion  waa  eontluded  in  the  lite  fall  of  190I,  «tKl  prcKnted  to 
the  Society  ai  fiiblical  Lilemlure  at  its  annual  meeljng  in  December  of  that  year. 
After  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  printer,  some  lime  later,  I  learned  that 
ProfeuoT  N61dcke  had  cliscuEsed  this  Hebrew  teit  in  the  l.ilcrarisekn  Ctntral- 
klntt  (1901,  col.  jii  ff.);  and  upon  reading  hii  article  I  uw  that  it  ao  closely 
resembled  my  own,  in  both  argument  and  conclusion,  a£  to  render  my  inleoded 
publiolion  superfluous.  I  accordingly  put  my  paper  aside,  and  abandoned  all 
thought  of  printing  it.  Recently,  however,  I  have  been  led  to  reconsider  my 
decision,  and  to  resurrect  ihe  manuscript.  Bausset,  in  his  Religion  dcs  JudintHvu 
im  ntttltilaminllUken  Ziitallrr,  1903,  p.  17,  note,  sayi  of  this  Hebrew  text  of 
I  Maccabees  that  it  represents  "tint  RAekUbfrsftmi^  am  tinftn  griI{liis<htH 
Text,  i/er  Hickl  ohnt  Werl  ii/"  He  thereupon  cites  reviews  of  Schweizer's  pam- 
phlet by  Schmidt,  Vellcr,  and  I-evy.  I  have  thought  that  if  so  careful  a  scholar 
as  Boussct  can  still  hold  this  view,  which  he  has  now  given  a  wide  currency 
through  his  book,  the  publication  of  even  iheie  brief  notes  of  mine  may  not  be 
attc^ether  supeifluous.  They  are  here  printed  exactly  as  they  originally  stood, 
before  I  had  seen  Noldeke's  article. 


proof-sheet  containing  it,  sent  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1901,  gave  me  I 
my  fitst  knowledge  of  Schweizer's  publication.  I  was  glad  of  the 
note,  and  it  was,  of  course,  my  business  to  test  the  new  work  at  once. 
This,  however,  was  unfortunately  out  of  the  question.  With  the 
proof  came  the  urgent  request  to  return  it  as  soon  as  [wssible,  and  it  ' 
was  manifestly  too  kte  to  procure  the  book  from  Germany  and  begin 
an  investigation  which  might  be  long  and  could  hardly  yield  any 
important  result.  The  note  was  cautiously  worded,  and  I  therefore 
accepted  it,  and  added  a  reference  to  Schweizer  in  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  article  "  First  Maccabees." 

The  following  discussion  of  the  new  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  work 
mentioned  may  seem  to  some  to  be  unduly  extended.  But  after 
seeing  Schweizer's  publication,  and  testing  the  new  text,  I  was 
unwilling  to  allow  the  references  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Btblica  to 
stand  without  some  explanation.  And  having  once  undertaken  to 
estimate  the  value  of  this  materia],  it  seemed  unavoidable  to  give 
details  in  such  number  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  both  in  justice 
to  myself,  and  for  the  sake  of  scholars  who  may  thereby  be  saved 
some  time  and  spared  some  vexation. 

In  the  year  1896,  Professor  Chwolson,  of  St.  Petersburg,  discovered 
in  a  Hebrew  manuscript'  a  hitherto  unknown  version  of  a  part  of 
1  Maccabees;  viz,  chaps.  1-4  (in  a  version  somewhat  briefer  than 
the  standard  ones)  -^"-^  g""- "'  "  and  that  part  of  chap.  6  which 
narrates  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  text  was  found  to 
be  incomplete  at  the  end,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
(the  beginning  of  6")  ;  in  other  respects)  however,  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  presenting  a  smooth  version  which  cursory  examination 
showed  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  standard  recension. 

This  Hebrew  text  Professor  Chwolson  published  in  vol.  vii.  (Jahr- 
gang  xii.-xiii.  1896-97)  of  the  texts  and  studies  of  the  Jewish  Verein 
" Mekize  Niriiamim"^  in  Berlin,  but  without  investigating  it  care- 
fully, or  comparing  it  with  other  versions.  As  I  learn  from  the  very 
brief  notice  in  the  Theologischer  Jahresbericht  (Bd.  xvii.  i,  p.  81), 
Chwolson  conjectured  the  ninth  century  as  the  date  of  this  transla- 
tion, and  Italy  as  the  land  in  which  it  was  made. 

As  i"  Maccabees  is  a  work  of  very  great  importance,  and  the 
Hebrew  in  which  it  was  originally  written  has  long  been  lost,  the 

'  1  have  seen  it  referred  to  only  as  "  a  Pari?  r 
Schweizer,  mentioned  below,  gives  no  more  del 

»  See  the  Oriintatiuki  Biblmgraphit,  1898,  p 
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questioD  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  such  a  text  as  this  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  investigation  was  of  course 
imperative.  Since  a  part  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiastic  us 
has  recently  come  to  light,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  of  the  recovery 
of  the  original  text  of  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha, 
now  presented  only  in  translations. 

It  was  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  thoroughly  the  feels  bear- 
ing on  the  important  questions  of  the  origin  and  value  of  this  manu- 
script that  Dr.  Abraham  Schweizer  published  his  "  Unlersuchungen 
iihcr  die  Resle  eines  hebr<iis(hcii  TtxtiS  vom  ersUn  MakkabiUrbueh  " 
(Berlin:  Poppelauer,  1901).  He  evidently  realized  the  importance 
of  his  task,  and  says  in  his  preface  (p- 7)  :  "  Es  soil  in  der  folgenden 
Abhandlung  dieser  neue  hebriiische  T<xt  des  I.  Makkabiierbuches  aufs 
genaiusU  mil  alUn  anderen  vorhandenen  Relational  desselben  vergii- 
chen  tverden,  damit  wir  dann  s(hliessUch  dn  Gesammturleil  uber 
densclbrn  abaiigfben  und  aus  diesem  Urteik  die  Konsequensen  zu 
Ziehen  im  Stande  sind"  He  accordingly  compares  the  Hebrew  text 
(which  he  reprints),  verse  by  verse  and  phrase  by  phrase,  first  with 
the  Greek  version,  then  with  the  Syriac.  His  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek  (in  which  he  uses  the  apparatus 
of  Swele's  edition,  devoting  one  chapter  lo  the  Alexandrine  text,  and 
another  lo  the  Sinaitic  and  Venetiao  codices)  occupies  about  thirty 
pages ;  the  comparison  with  the  Syriac,  about  twenty  pages.  Last 
of  all,  he  investigates  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  and  compares  its  read- 
ings with  those  of  Josephus.     The  whole  book  contains  116  pages. 

His  conclusion,  which  he  considers  to  be  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming array  of  evidence  from  every  side  (see  his  remarks,  pp.  33, 
40,  43,  45,  65  f-,  84  ff.,  92  f.),  is  thai  this  Hebrew  text  is  indeed  a 
survival  of  the  original,  and  derived  immediately  from  it ;  somewhat 
abridged,  it  is  true,  so  that  it  is  in  reality  a  '  clipped '  recension,  but 
preserving  none  the  less  the  wording  of  the  book  as  it  left  the  hands 

The  result  of  this  conclusion  would  be,  indeed,  to  put  the  study  of 
the  book  on  a  new  footing,  —  as  Schweizer  (p.  7)  assumes  that  it  has, 
—  if  the  conclusion  were  borne  out,  or  even  given  some  slight  plausi- 
bility, by  the  fads.     Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  this  new  Hebrew  document  as  a 
popular  abridgment  from  the  Maccabean  histories  is  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  argument.  This  is,  of  course,  what  any  one  even  slightly 
.acquainted  with  medieval  Jewish  literature  would  expect,  and  the 
expectation  becomes  certainty  as  soon  as  the  first  examination  of  the 
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liut 


document 
ment  expressly  characli 
reads  :  kuI  ra  vfpirraa  t 
ijf  (T^dSpa ;  "And  the 
recorded,  for  they 


this  is  not  all ;   the  author  o 

;es  it  as  such.     In  i  Mace.  9^,  the  Greelc 

Kiiyun'  'loi&io  .  .  ,  ou  KartypattiTj'   jtoAAb  yap 

St  of  the  deeds  of  Judas  .  .  .  were  not 
■ry  many."     In  the  passage  corresponding 


to  this,  the  Hebrew  has  (Schwei^er's  text,  p.  la,  line  4  a./.)  :   171*1 

cjiornn  isd  hv  D'sin^  nn  kHi  .  . .  rmn'  nan  "And  ihe 

rest  of  the  deeds  of  Judas  .  .  .  are  they  not  ivrillen  in  Ike  Book  0/  the 
Hasmeiieans  ?  "  (the  only  natural  way  of  writing  "  Liber  Machabaeo- 
rum"  in  Hebrew),  This  innocent  adaptation  of  the  standard  text 
certainly  needs  no  explanation.  Schweizer's  comment  (pp.  30  f.) 
may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his  critical  procedure :  "In  diesem 
Texte  findet  man  die  Fortnel,  die  in  den  Kdnigibiiehern  so  o/t  bet  den 
K'onigen  von  Israel und Juda  angewettdetwird.  Man  siehtdaraus{'.), 
dass  der  hebr.  Text  auch  hier  das  Ursfriingiiche  hat.  Der  griech. 
Utbersetier  las  wahrseheinlich  K7  "  nieht"  stall  Kbn  " fiinvahr," 
daher  kam  ein  ganz  anderer  Sinn  heraus  ;  vielleichi  hat  er  auch  stall 

"IDD  Sr  grlesen  ICOa  lOltV,"  etc "In  WirkHchkeit  eroffnet 

der  hebr.  Text  unserm  durch  die  Dunkclheit  des  griech.  Textes  ge- 
Iriibten  Blick  eine  herrliehe  Aiissicht,  indem  der  Ver/asser  hier  ein 
van  ihm  gekanntes  und  benutztes  DokumenI  fiir  die  Geschichle  Judas 
andeulet." 

Moreover,  this  Jewish  compendium  of  the  Maccabean  history,  like 
the  others  of  its  kind,  uses  not  only  1  Maccabees,  but  3  Maccabees 
as  well.  The  passage  at  the  close  (Hebrew  text,  p.  13,  lines  10-14), 
narrating  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  is  taken  from 
3  Mace.  9"  '*  '■  ".  Schweizer  has  observed  this,  and  says  (p.  89)  : 
"  Auffallend  ist  nur  noch  der  Umsland,  dass  an  einigen  wenigen 
Stellen  unseres  Textes  .  .  .  eintge  Sahe  eingefugl  sind,  die  eine  gewisse 
Aehnlichkeil  mil  Saken  vom  2.  Makkabaerbuehe  seigen."  He  then 
explains  the  fact  by  the  supposition  that  this  Hebrew  was  derived 
from  a  recension  of  i  Maccabees  older  than  the  one  from  which  our 
translations  were  made  ! 

Our  document  is,  then,  like  the  DOTU:!*  n'?;0,  the  story  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  and  his  deeds  in  its  briefest  form,  with  due  prominence 
given  to  the  fate  of  his  hated  opponents,  Nicanor  and  Antiochus. 
It  was  plainly  intended  to  make  edifying  reading  for  devout  Jews, 
especially  on  the  day  of  the  Hanukka, 

It  still  remains  to  ask,  however,  whether  this  abridgment  may  not 
have  been  made  from  Ihe  original  Hel'iew,  as  Schweizer  asserts  so 
positively  that  it  was.     The  character  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  it  is 
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written  makes  this  a  very  improbable  supposition  at  the  start.  On 
this  important  point  Schweizer  has  only  the  vague  remark  {p.  93) 
that  the  language  of  this  document  reminds  us  of  "  the  post-exilic 
books  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,"  and  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Mishna  !  The  fact  is,  the  language  bears  unmistakably  the  stamp 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  some  striking  examples  will  be  given  below. 
Ancient  texts  of  no  canonical  authority  might,  however,  be  consid- 
erably ahered  and  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  yet 
preserve  for  us  much  of  the  original  form,  —  the  fragments  of  Bar 
Sira  have  given  us  some  illustration  of  this,  —  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  evidence  which  Schweizer  has  to  offer. 

It  is  possible  to  be  brief  here.  He  shows,  without  difficulty,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Greek,  nor  yet  from  the 
Syriac.  The  greater  part  of  his  demonstration,  indeed,  is  quite 
superflHous.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  many  places  where  it  diverges  from  the  Greek  or 
Syriac  versions,  preserves  the  original  reading,  his  disregard  of  both 
evidence  and  probability  is  surprising.  The  iact  is,  every  page 
of  the  Hebrew  text  contains  numerous  passages  which  make  per- 
fectly plain  its  character  as  a  secondary  recension,  loose,  awkward, 
and  full  of  blunders.  In  no  instance  is  there  any  ground  for  the 
contention  that  it  has  preserved  the  original  reading,  as  against 
the  other  versions.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  given  below ;  a  few  passages,  chosen  at  random,  may 
be  cited  here  by  way  of  illustration.  i  Mace,  i"  reads:  "And 
they  [the  successors  of  Alexander]  all  put  on  diadems  after  his 
death,  and  so  did  their  sons  after  them,  for  many  years."  The 
Hebrew,  p.  3,  line  8,  has:  D31  IDia  nPIK  IHOnD  Sd  DTh  Tip^ 
D.T"lHit  DirisS  DTI,  a  bit  of  nonsense  which  shows  that  the  Jewish 
translator  misunderstood  the  word  "  diadems."  In  a*"  the  expression 
"  by  force  "  (h  lirxvi,  in  forHtuiUne)  is  misunderstood,  and  translated 
(p.  5,  line  7  a.f.)  by  ITlllSJS,  which  is  ill  suited  to  this  context.  In 
a'"  we  read  ;  "  He  [Mattathias]  died  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
sixth  year,"  i.e.,  of  the  Seleucid  era.  Our  Jewish  translator  mistook 
this  number  for  the  old  man's  age  (  ! )  and  renders  (p.  6,  hne  12)  : 
D'3C  CCl  Q^anKI  HKO  p  na'V  The  beginning  of  3**  (Hebrew 
text,  p.  7,  line  12)  is  a  striking  example  of  mistranslation,  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  theory  of  "  a  scribal  error  "  or  of  "  text- corruption  " 
can  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Of  most  of  such  passages  as  these  Schweizer  takes  no  notice, 
and  in  more  than  one  case  he  defends  a  Hebrew  reading  in  a  way 
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that  is  unjustifiable.  So,  for  example,  when  he  argues  (p.  43  t)  that 
DniiT  rnS  is  preferable  to  the  crvmywy^  'AcnSotW  of  i  Mace.  3*. 
His  comment  on  i^*  (Hebrew,  p.  3,  line  16)  is  characteristic.  The 
standard  versions  read:  ''And  they  [the  renegades]  buUt  a  gym- 
nasium in  Jerusalem."  The  Hebrew  has  in  place  of  "gymnar 
sium,"  D"'^^7K7  m^SVn  D'ljnpn  m,  which  is  an  embellishnDient 
such  as  no  student  could  mistake.  But  no,  according  to  Schweiier 
(p.  52)  this  is  the  original,  and  the  other  the  translation ;  the  Hebrew 
phrase  "gidf  die  Bedeutung  des  griech.  yv/uivaator  richUg  udedtr**  I 
This  would  be  very  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  evidently  un&ir. 

There  is  another,  and  a  very  serious,  flaw  in  Schweizer's  investi- 
gation which  it  is  impossible  to  excuse.  As  has  been  observed,  he 
compares  the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  at  consid- 
erable length.  The  omission  of  fhe  Latin  version  is  more  tiian 
noticeable.  He  must  certainly  have  known  that  Latin  was  the 
favorite  medium  of  translation  into  Hebrew  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  of  this  same  character 
was  produced,  especially  among  the  Jews  in  Italy.  As  was  remarked 
above,  Chwolson  conjectured  that  this  very  document  was  translated 
in  Italy  in  the  ninth  century.  Schweizer,  while  rejecting  the  theory 
of  a  translation,  adopts  the  view  that  this  text  came  from  Italy, 
where  it  had  been  preserved  (pp.  13  f.).  Why,  then,  did  he  M 
to  compare  the  Latin  version? 

In  not  a  few  places  he  claims  to  have  done  so.  On  p.  45  (note  i) 
he  says  :  "  Z//r  VergUichung  von  verschieJenen  dunklen  Stellcn  wird 
dfters  auch  die  lateinische  Version  herbeii^ezogen  " ;  and  on  pp.  65  and 
84  he  asserts  several  times  over  that  he  has  *  proved  *  that  the  Hebrew 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  Latin.  In  one  place  (p.  65,  above) 
he  expresses  himself  a  little  more  exactly :  "  Ebenso  zcigt  es  sich  an 
einzelnen  markanten  Dcispielen  deutlich,  dass  auch  dcr  lateinische  Text 
mit  dem  hcbr.  nicht  iibcreinstimmf."  But  there  are  in  fact  only  a 
scant  dozen  of  cases  in  which  he  has  cited  the  Latin  versions  at 
all,  and  these  quotations  appear  to  be  merely  those  which  happened 
to  be  in  Grimm's  Commentary  (whence  most  of  his  knowledge  of 
I  Maccabees  is  derived).  They  are  introduced  by  him  quite  inci- 
dentally, and  without  any  attempt  to  make  a  critical  use  of  them. 

If  he  had  compared  any  extended  passage  of  the  Hebrew  with 
either  the  Vulgate  or  the  version  of  the  Codex  Sangermanensis,  he 
must  have  seen  at  once  the  origin  of  this  text.  It  is  the  Vulgate^ 
iiowever,  which  furnishes  the  tnie  key  to  the  many  striking  divergen- 
cies of  this  Hebrew  from  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions ;  a  Vulgate 
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text,  moreover,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  naodem  standard, 
only  very  seldom  containing  a  reading  peculiar  to  the  version  of  the 
Sange  rmanensis. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  proof;  the  number  could  easily  be 
multiplied,  i  Mace,  i'"  reads;  "And  he  [the  king]  gave  them  [the 
hellenists]  authority  to  do  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles."  Our 
Hebrew  text  (page  3,  line  14)  has:  nX  BIEIt'?  nSlTaa  D^h  [HI 
D*13n.  The  source  of  this  amazing  sentence  is  at  once  plain  from 
the  Vulgate,  ut  facfrentjuslitiam  geneium..  The  Latin  translator  had 
rendered  too  literally,  and  the  Jewish  translator  was  led  into  a  bad 
blunder.  In  i",  Mattathias  says  to  his  sons  :  "  Be  strong,  and  quit  your- 
selves like  men  !  "  The  Hebrew  {p.  6,  line  S)  has  nsyil  lOmrn 
^' (otn/ort  yoursehifs  and  be  men,"  which  is  explained  by  the  Latin 
con/orlamini,  used  here  to  translate  iV;(wt<.  2",  "  When  Mattalliias 
saw  this,  he  was  filled  with  righteous  wrath,"  where  the  Heb.  has  the 
inappropriate  3KT1,  due  to  the  Latin  et  thluit.  In  i'\  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  versions  read  (as  the  context  requires)  :  "Then  the  emissaries 
of  the  king  who  were  compelling  [the  Jews]  to  apostati/e  came  to 
the  town  of  Modein  to  olTer  the  sacrifices."  The  Heb.  (p.  4,  line  aj) 
has,  on  the  contrary,  the  following  distorted  \'ersion ;    HDl!?  IKS'I 

rnmb  "mo  t::3  irra  nrit  n^b  msc'?  oarcw  -pa  'skSo. 

This  is  a  verbal  translation  of  the  Latin  :  el  venrrunt  illuc  qui  missi 
erant  a  rege  Antioiho  ut  i:ogeyent  eos  qui  confugerani  in  dvitalem 
Medin  tmmolare,  in  which  the  words  eos  .  .  .  Modin  are  a  palpable 
mistranslation  of  rqi-  iij™rTao-/a;'  ii%  MwSc»V.  The  impossible  DT^ 
D'TTiT  (Greek,  o-uvayiuyq  'Acrt&iiW),  a",  came  from  the  Latin  (San- 
germ.)  iomxntus  Judaeonim.  It  is  said  in  f  of  Judas;  "Those 
who  troubled  his  people  he  destroyed  (lit.  '  consumed,'  Or.  (^Aayuri, 
translating  ^33)."  Our  Hebrew  has,  for  ihis  verb,  n3r6  n'Stl,  a 
blindly  &ithfiil  rendering  of  the  stupid  Latin  translation,  sueeendit 

It  is  in  the  proper  names,  especially,  that  the  character  of  this 
text,  as  a  secondary  version  of  late  date,  is  plainly  revealed.  Anlio- 
chua  is  the  king  of  "K'DS"  {Ada),  8';  'AAjti/iov  is  written  DIO'D'^K, 
with  3  (Lat,  Sangerm.  Alchimus),  9' ;  Beth-SQr  is  written  with  C(!) 
in  both  4"  and  b\  in  the  latter  case  miD  D'S  (Betksura)  !  In  4", 
instead  of  Beth-Sfir,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions,  our  Hebrew 
has  the  impossible  reading  "1^^^  H'S,  taken  from  the  Vulgate  Betho- 
ron.  For  iv  'AAowa,  9".  Heb.  has  nc'T'3,  Vulg.  in  Laisa  :  for  Emmaus, 
ins",  ina«(!)=  Sangerm.  Amniau.  In  6',  our  standard  text  reads; 
"  Antiochus  .  .  .  heard  thai  there  was  in  Klymais  (((■'EAr/umi)  in  Per- 
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sia  a  city,"  etc.  The  Hebrew  (p.  13,  fine  1)  has  :  {!)DTa'^1t" 
DHE2  "inn,  a  phrase  which  would  be  3  remarkable  achievemeni 
indeed  for  the  author  of  i  Maccabees,  but  is  quite  natutal  here  in  view 
of  the  Latin,  civilaUm  Elymaidem  in  Persiiic. 

But  even  these  examples  are  not  the  worst.  In  8"  (Hcb.  p.  it, 
line  6  a.  /.)  Jason  (laiTui',  Jason)  is  written  pi3  !  The  interesting 
counterpart  of  this  is  the  form  in  which  Gazara  (Po^^pa,  Casara, 
Gtifren)  is  written  in  4"  and  7",  namely  "115'.  It  is  plain  that  we 
have  in  these  examples  testimony  of  some  importance  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  author  of  our  Hebrew  version.  The  same  is  true 
in  KtS:  =  Gala/ia  and  K'SBWW  ( sic .')  =  Hispania,  in  S"  '. 

These  specimens  are  more  than  enough.  It  remains  to  be  added, 
that  the  translator  abridges  at  will,  and  omits  altogether  the  more  diffi- 
cult words,  phrases,  and  passages  of  his  original  (whence  Schwcizcr's 
frequent  claim  that  the  "  Schlichlheit"  of  the  Hebrew  proves  it  to  be 
the  work  of  the  author  himself)  ;  his  work  will  then  perhaps  have 
been  sufficiently  characterized.  It  is  quite  worthless  for  the  criti- 
cism of  I  Maccabees,  as  is  also  Schweizer's  own  "  investigation." 

A  word  may  be  added  m  regard  to  the  probable  home,  date,  and 
authorship  of  this  Jewish  translation.  The  manuscript  in  which  it 
was  found  contained  other  writings,  and  the  whole  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  man,  who  lived,  as  Schweizer  says,  "  an  i/en  herr- 
Hehtn,  rebenumkr'dnUen  Vferti  lies  Hkeitis"  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  rabbi  in  the  schools  at  Mainz  and  Worms  especially,  between 
the  years  11  jo  and  1180.  The  peculiarities  of  transliteration  just 
mentioned  would  seem  to  point  to  this  very  part  of  the  world  rather 
than  to  any  other,  Galarta  is  pronounced  "Gala/jia";  Hi^/ania  is 
"  If^/ania  "  ;  the  sounds  of  g,j,  and  y  are  hopelessly  run  together,  as 
in  certain  modem  German  dialects:  Gazara  is  written  with  initial  *, 
Jason  with  3  ;  and  so  on. 

There  is  therefore  some  probability,  from  internal  evidence,  that  this 
rabbi  of  Worms,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  Paris  manuscript, 
was  himself  the  one  who  tran.slated  the  story  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
from  the  Latin.  This  probability  is  increased  by  another  circum- 
stance. At  [he  end  of  the  manuscript,  some  acrostic  verses  yield 
the  sentence  :  DmSK  13  2pr  "JK.  "  I  am  Jacob  bar  Abraham." 
Schweizer  (p.  g)  thinks  that  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  rabbi  himself  who  was  the  author  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  book, 
"  lienn  ziir  Ztit,  wo  das  Manuscript  ahgefasst  wiirite  (1160-S0),  gab 
es  keinen  GeUhrten,  tier  unter  dtm  Namen  Jakob  b.  Abraham  hekannl 
ware."     He  therefore  thinks  that  the  acrostic  verses  were  probably 
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borrowed  from  some  older  book.  But  is  the  name  of  every  rabbi 
who  taught  in  Worms  and  Mainz  in  the  twelfth  century  so  certainly 
known?  And  as  for  the  verses  (doggerel  regarding  the  laws  of  clean 
and  unclean  animals),  they  are  not  such  as  would  have  been  copied 
from  another  book ;  the  important  thing  in  them  is  the  acrostic ;  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  this  that  they  were  composed,  and  for  this  reason 
that  they  were  put  at  the  end  of  the  whole.  The  author  of  these 
documents  took  some  pride  in  his  work,  and  therefore  signed  his 
name.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  Jacob  bar 
Abraham  was  the  author  of  this  "  Hebrew  text  of  i  Maccabees." 


LI  I  LKfll  URE. 


Waw  Consecutive  with  the  Perfect  in  Hebrei 


PROF.   GEORGE    RICHER   BEKRV, 


IN  order  that  the  position  here  taken  with  reference  to  i 
consecutive  with  the  perfect  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  is 
necessary  that  brief  reference  should  be  made  to  some  other  related 
matters,  vi2.,  the  general  theory  of  the  tenses,  and  the  use  of  the 
imperfect  with  waw  consecutive. 

The  prevailing  theory  of  the  Semitic  tenses  is  that  they  express 
merely  time-quality,  not  time- relation,  thai  the  imperfect  expresses 
simply  incomplete  action,  the  perfect  completed  action.  Yet  there 
are  not  wanting  adherents  of  the  opposite  view,  such  as  Konig,  who 
does  not,  to  be  sure,  limit  the  meaning  to  time -relation,  but  makes 
that  the  principal  idea  (see  his  Syntax).  The  view  of  the  writer  ia 
that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  tenses,  as  of  the 
Semitic  tenses  in  general,  is  the  expression  of  time-relation,  that 
the  Hebrew  perfect  expresses  past  action,  the  Hebrew  imperfect 
future  action.  The  participle  is  not  a  tense,  and  does  not  express 
relation,  but  quality,  />.  continuing  action.  The  lime-relation  is  most 
frequently  the  time  in  relation  to  the  real  lime  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  but  it  may  also  be  in  relation  to  some  other  action,  or  in 
relation  to  some  assumed  standpoint  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  Much 
of  what  is  to  follow,  however,  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  one's 
position  on  this  fundamental  question  of  tense  meaning.  The  two 
views  are  very  similar  in  their  practical  working  out  in  details.  The 
specific  syntactical  uses  ordinarily  given  for  perfect  and  imperfect 
without  waw  consecutive  are  accepted  by  the  writer,  although  with 
fome  differences  in  the  explanation  of  their  origin,  with  the  addition 
of  a  limited  perfect  of  experience,  along  with  the  unlimited  use 
generally  recognized,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  translated  by  a 
present,  more  often  by  a  past. 

The  waw  consecutive  with  the  imperfect  is  always  distinguished 
from  the  waw  conjunctive  by  a  distinct  form  of  the  conjunction, 
from  which  fact  result  changes  in  tone  and  in  vocalizaiion  of  the 
verbal  form,  as  is  well  known.     There  is,  therefore,  no  danger  in  any 
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case  of  confusing  ihe  two  forms.  The  meaning  of  the  waw  consecu- 
tive with  the  imperfect,  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  the  tenaes 
given  above,  must  be  that  it  expresses  a  future  idea  relatively  to 
some  other  action,  expressed  in  the  preceding  verb,  or  oiher  expres- 
sion of  time,  whatever  lime  this  preceding  phrase  may  express. 
Substantially  the  same  explanation  is  given  in  different  language  by 
those  who  hold  the  view  that  the  lenses  express  lime-quality.  The 
imperfect,  therefore,  retains  its  real  force  as  fully  with  waw  consecu- 
tive as  without.  The  same  force  may  be  found  without  waw  con- 
secutive as  with  it.  it  is  often  the  meaning  of  the  so-called  incipient 
imperfect  of  past  time,  but  il  is  made  clear  and  emphatic  by  the  use 
of  the  waw  consecutive.  The  form  of  the  conjunction  is  probably 
simply  the  original  form,  with  insertion  of  dlghes-forte  to  preserve 
the  full  vowel.  This  form  of  the  conjunction,  therefore,  is  more 
emphatic  than  waw  conjunctive,  and  serves  to  emphasize  ihe  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  word  or  phrase,  and  thus  to  indicate  that 
the  tense  idea  of  the  form  is  to  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  preceding 
word  or  phrase.  Subslanlially  the  same  use  is  found  occasionally  in 
Arabic,  and  probably  also  in  Aramaic  and  Ethiopic,  see  especially 
Noldeke.' 

The  waw  consecutive  with  the  perfect  stands  on  a  far  different 
basis  from  thai  with  the  imperfeci.  The  form  of  ihe  conjunction 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  Ihe  waw  conjunctive.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  the  change  of  tone,  which  is  not  in  the  conjunction  but  in  the 
verb,  and  is  carried  out  but  imperfectly  and  inconsistently.  There  is 
probably  no  occurrence  of  it  in  other  Semitic  languages.  It  is  com- 
monly considered  to  be  later  in  its  origin  than  the  use  wilh  the 
imperfect,  and  to  be  derived  from  that.  The  common  explanation 
of  its  meaning  makes  it  in  its  origin  substantially  a  duplication  of  the 
waw  consecutive  with  the  imperfect,  but  in  its  usage  entirely  distinct. 
The  only  reasonable  explanation,  from  the  standpoint  either  of  time- 
quality  or  time-relation,  is  that  it  expresses  past  action  relatively  to 
that  of  the  preceding  verb.  By  this  explanation  the  perfect  would 
retain  its  real  force.  But  it  is  an  explanation  which,  in  most  cases, 
c.innot  be  reconciled  with  the  facts.  Mosl  of  these  difficulties  will 
be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  what  follows.  We  come,  then,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  there  is  really  a  waw  consecutive 
wilh  the  perfect,  or  whether  the  cases  which  have  been  so  classified 
are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  waw  conjunctive. 


>  Znr  Cr,i 


'isrhfii  ArahUih,  p.  f 


denotes  is 
assumes  it 
subjunctive 
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Before  directly  considering  this  question,  however,  it  is  desirat^ 
lo  recall  one  feature  which  is  regarded  as  very  important  by  most 
writers  on  this  matter.  This  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Driver ; ' 
"  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  shade  of  meaning  borne  by  the  first  or 
'  dominant '  verb,  the  perfect  following,  inasmuch  as  the  action  11 
conceived  to  take  place  under  the  same  conditioDs, 
00:  be  the  dominant  verb  a  jussive,  frequentative,  or 
the  perfect  is  virtually  the  same."  This  should  be  kepi 
in  mind  as  an  essential  part  of  the  usual  view,  although  the  presump- 
tion is  against  its  correctness,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  allow  the 
perfect  to  retain  its  own  real  meaning.  In  connection  with  this 
should  also  be  remembered  the  further  statement  of  Driver:'  "The 
consciousness  of  this  relation  [/.c  with  a  preceding  occurrence]  is  to 
be  conceived  as  essentially  dependent  upon  union  with  waw."  It  is 
evidently  a  part  of  the  fundamental  conception,  according  to  the 
common  view,  that  the  perfect  should  be  directly  connected  with  a 
preceding  verb  which  governs  its  meaning. 


I.  Arguments   for  the   Existence  of  Waw  Consecutive  with 
THE  Perfect.  —  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  following :  ■ 


.  The  change  of  tone. 
one  of  much  force.  It  i 
perfects  with  waw 
not  already  there, 
coiisectitive,  and  a 


s  the  chief  argument  and  the  only 
i  supposed  to  be  the  regular  rule  that  in 
e  the  tone  is  changed  to  the  ultima,  if 
s  is  the  only  external  indication  of  the  waw 
I  is  chietly  rehed  upon  to  distinguish  it  from 
waw  conjunctive.  It  is,  however,  an  argument  of  very  little  force. 
In  general  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Driver'  in  a  different 
connection:  "  Of  course  the  accentuation,  though  it  may  indicate 
the  sense  in  which  a  sentence  was  understood  in  7-8  cent.  A.D., 
does  not  determine  the  construction  attached  to  it  by  the  original 
author."  Similar  is  the  judgment  of  Prof.  N.  L.  MargoHs,  Ph.D.:* 
"At  best  the  accentuation  is  representative  of  traditional  Jewish 
exegesis,  which  the  student  of  the  Bible  is  frequently  forced  to  over- 
rule." But  much  more  than  this  may  be  said  in  the  present  case. 
There  are  of  course  many  forms  already  accented  on  the  ultima. 
Aside  from  these,  it  is  probable  that  the  lone  remains  unchanged 
quite  as  often  as  it  is  changed.  There  are  many  classes  of  cases  in 
which  it  is  usually  or  always  unchanged.  These  are:  when  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  lone  syllable ;   when  in  pause ;  in   the  first 


s  /Mrr. 


0  Tfi 


r,  Obs.  2 
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pereon  plural ;  in  the  third  feminine  singular  and  third  plural  of  the 
Hiphll ;  and  in  the  Qal  of  verbs  8"S  and  IT?.  Besides  these  there 
are  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  usage  is  quite  evenly  divided 
between  changing  and  not  changing.  These  are  the  third  feminine 
singular  and  third  plural  of  the  Qa!  and  Niph'al  of  verbs  IT?  and 
S"S.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  also  the  tone  is  not  changed.  Further, 
in  a  few  cases  the  tone  is  changed  when  the  perfect  has  no  conjunc- 
tion, in  'S'V  verbs,  as  12^,  Ps.  69'',  see  Driver.'  In  the  first  two 
cases  cited,  when  the  perfect  is  immediately  followed  by  a  tone 
syllable,  or  is  in  pause,  a  reason  can  be  seen  for  the  variation  in 
usage ;  but  in  the  other  cases  no  reason  appears.  The  facls  thus 
point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  given  in  Ges.-Kautzsch : '  "  Z)if  In- 
konseqmm  in  ihr  Betonung  liieser  Perfccta  rvhrt  offenbar  daher, 
liass  versckiedenf  TTiearien  (nichi  alUtn  die  Ben  Asthers)  Eingang 
Janden."  In  other  words,  at  the  time  of  Ben  Aaher  in  the  tenth 
century  a-d.,  and  afler,  the  accentuation  of  these  perfects  was  a 
matter  on  which  there  was  no  general  agreement,  .\nother  curious 
fact  in  this  connection  is  that  this  change  of  tone  never  occasions 
volatilization.  The  form  with  the  usual  tone  is  'ri7CJ5,  the  form  with 
the  changed  tone  is  'HyBp.  It  would  accord  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  volatilize  the  changeable  vowel  two  syllables  before  the  tone, 
the  one  immediately  before  being  unchangeable.  Such  a  retention 
of  i  changeable  vowel  has  ils  only  analogy  in  a  few  exceptional 
forms,  and  forms  governed  by  special  considerations,  not  many  in  all. 
Taking  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  facts  about  the  accentuation 
just  stated,  the  conclusion  seems  almost  inevitable  ihat  the  change 
of  tone  was  a  late  development,  not  accepted  early  enough  to  occa- 
sion volatilization  of  the  vowels,  and  not  accepted  with  sufficient 
unanimity  to  cause  it  to  be  carried  through  consistently.  In  other 
words,  the  language  knew  nothing  of  this  change  of  tone  while  it 
was  really  a  living  language,  hence  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  before  us. 

2.  The  analogy  of  the  imperfect  with  waw  consecutive.  Doubt- 
less, as  a  matter  of  history,  this  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  belief  in  waw  consecutive  with  the  perfect ; 
yet  of  course  an  argument  from  analogy  can  never  have  more  than 
a  secondary  force,  so  that  this  may  be  disregarded. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  many  of  the  cases  that  occur  on 
any  other  view.     Later  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  in  a 
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general  way  how  the  cases  can  be  explained  on  another  view,  so  this 
argument  may  be  left  lo  be  answered  indirectly  at  that  time. 

4.  The  frequency  with  which  some  other  verbal  form,  especially 
ihe  imperfect,  is  followed  by  the  perfect  with  waw,  the  so-called  waw 
consecutive.     This  will  be  referred  to  later. 

5.  This  explanation  is  substantially  the  one  accepted  by  Jewish 
tradition  for  a  long  period  of  lime.  But  this  tradition  is  still  so  far 
removed  in  time  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  can  have  no  more 
value  than  any  other  comparatively  modern  opinion  in  reference  to 
its  meaning. 


II.  Arguments  against  the  Existence  of  Waw  Consecutive 
WITH  THE  Perfect, 

1.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  explanation  as  waw  con- 
secutive is  unnatural  and  forced.  If  these  were  few,  their  value  as 
evidence  would  be  very  little,  for  a  few  peculiar  cases  may  doubtless 
be  found  in  reference  to  any  syntactical  niie  in  Hebrew.  But,  in 
fact,  there  are  very  many  of  them,  in  several  classes, 

rt)  There  are  many  cases  without  a  preceding  verb  or  any  phrase 
with  which  the  waw  consecutive  can  connect  itself.  The  reference 
here  is  not  to  cases  in  which  the  waw  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a 
paragraph.  In  these  cases  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  conjunction  itself  is  a  difficulty,  and  that  whatever 
explanation  is  given  of  that  would  also  explain  the  consecutive  use. 
But  the  cases  meant  are  those  in  which  a  verb  or  other  phrase 
expressing  time  does  precede,  but  one  which  is  inappropriate,  to 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  consecutive  use  cannot  be  united. 
Thus  the  verb  preceding  is  often  a  past  or  present,  while  the  perfect, 
with  so-called  waw  consecutive,  following,  has  a  future  force,  as  in 
Gen.  26"^  I  K.  2".  A  few  similar  cases  occur  with  the  waw  consecu- 
tive with  the  imperfect,  which  must  be  regarded  as  very  anomalous. 
But  the  cases  are  very  much  more  numerous  with  the  perfect,  and 
they  show  the  same  general  range  of  meanings  as  when  an  appropri- 
ate verb  precedes,  so  thai  they  conslitute  an  objection  to  the  common 
view  of  very  great  weight.  For  the  whole  force  of  the  construction, 
it  is  often  urged,  depends  directly  upon  the  waw,  which,  by  its 
connection  with  the  preceding  verb,  gives  to  the  perfect  the  precise 
syntactical  force  of  that  verb.  The  waw  in  such  cases,  then,  is 
designed  to  connect  the  perfect  lo  another  word  which  shall  act  as  a 
guide  to  its  meaning,  when  indeed  the  guide  is  absent. 

^)  Cases  in  which  the  perfect  with  waw  consecutive,  so-called,  is 
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preceded  by  another  perfect.  These  cases  also  are  very  numerous. 
The  perfect  is  usually  either  one  which  refers  lo  past  time,  or  is  a 
perfect  of  certainty,  including  the  prophetic  perfect.  Here  the  natu- 
ral explanation  would  be  that  the  conjunction  is  waw  conjunctive, 
and  the  perfect  has  the  same  syntactical  force  as  the  preceding 
peffect.  It  is  certainly  very  unnatural  to  regard  the  conjunction  as 
waw  consecutive,  and  explain  its  use  by  saying  that  the  preceding 
perfect  has  a  force  which  is  equivalent  to  an  imperfect,  and  then  the 
perfect  with  waw  consecutive  has  the  same  force  as  the  preceding  per- 
fect, not  because  it  is  a  perfect,  but  because  it  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
imperfect.  This  explanation  is  regularly  given,  however,  when  the 
preceding  verb  is  a  prophetic  perfect,  which  is  considered  equivalent 
10  the  future  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  perfect  with 
waw  is  preceded  by  a  perfect  in  the  realm  of  the  past,  it  is  claimed, 
as  €.g.  by  Driver,"  that  the  perfect  with  waw  consecutive  expresses 
frequentative  action,  but  the  preceding  perfect  Hoes  not.  This  is 
manifestly  a  pure  assumption,  and  contrary  to  all  the  indications. 
Here  is  an  obvious  dilemma,  either  the  preceding  perfect  has  a 
frequentative  force,  or  the  following  perfect  with  waw  has  not  the 
syntactical  force  of  the  preceding  verb,  either  horn  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  fatal  lo  Ihc  view  that  the  conjunction  is  waw  consecutive 
in  these  cases.  How  could  there  be  any  clearer  indication  of  repe- 
tiiion  in  connection  with  the  perfect  in  such  a  case  than,  e^.,  in 
2  Chr.  12",  where  1X3  expresses  repetition  as  clearly  as  DlKtoll  and 

f)  Cases  in  which  the  so-called  perfect  with  waw  consecutive  Is 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  imperfect  with  waw  consecutive,  usually 
in  the  realm  of  the  past.  It  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  perceive  much 
difference  of  meaning  in  the  two  forms  of  expression.  The  imperfect 
with  waw  consecutive  is  regarded  by  most  as  expressing  a  simple 
fact,  but  the  perfect  with  waw  consecutive  as  expressing  a  frequenta- 
tive idea.  If  this  be  the  explanation,  the  old  term  waw  conversive  is 
^nore  appropriate  with  these  perfects  than  waw  consecutive,  for  there 
is  no  conse(utii-e  force.  It  is  certainly  much  more  natural  to  regard 
the  imperfect  with  waw  consecutive  as  having  its  usual  force,  while 
the  perfect,  with  waw  conjunctive,  simply  expresses  past  time. 

a.  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  explanation  as  waw 
consecutive,  while  not  as  unnatural  as  in  those  already  mentioned,  is 
yet  much  less  natural  than  the  explanation  as  waw  conjunctive. 
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a)  Cases  in  which  the  perfect  with  so-called  waw  consecutive  is 
preceded  by  an  expression  of  past  time  not  a  perfect.  What  was 
said  above  about  such  a  perfect  when  preceded  by  a  perfect  will 
apply  here,  although  with  somewhat  diminished  force.  Many  of 
these  preceding  expressions  are  frequentative  imperfects.  If  the 
perfect  has  waw  conjunctive,  then  the  perfect  must  have  a  frequetwa- 
tive  force,  i.e.  it  is  the  limited  perfect  of  experience  already  referred 
to.  A  few  words  more  may  be  added  concerning  this  usage.  Driver 
denies  that  the  perfect  can  have  such  a.  meaning.  He  says  ; '  "  The 
fact  that  it  [the  bare  perfect]  may  be  used  to  tiarraa  recurrent 
events  (grouping  them  as  one)  is  no  more  a  proof  that  it  expreists 
their  recurrency  than  the  use  of  the  aorist  in,  e.g.  Hdt.  s,  93,  ai  . . . 
can  shew  that  it  bears  there  the  sense  of  the  imperfect."  Bui  this  is 
a  distinction  with  no  real  difference.  The  imperfect  as  well  as  the 
perfect  strictly  iiarrales  rather  than  ex/resses  recurrent  action  ;  the 
frequentative  meaning  is,  on  any  view,  derived ;  it  is  really  an  implied 
meaning.  And  as  the  perfect  in  Hebrew  may  come  to  narrate  a 
general  truth  without  limitations,  the  perfect  of  experience,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  narrate  a  customary  action  with 
some  limitations,  in  past  or  present  time,  a  limited  perfect  of  experi- 
ence, just  as  the  imperfect  has  a  limited  and  an  imliraited  frequenta- 
tive use.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  gnomic  aorist  of 
the  Greek  expresses  a  general  truth,  like  the   Hebrew  perfect  of 


Qv,  expresses 


:  may  naturally 
s  no  reason  why 


experience,  the  aorist  also,  as  well  as  the  imperfect,  with 
an  action  that  is  simply  customary." 

i)  Cases  in  which  the  perfect  with  so-called  1 
preceded  by  an  imperfect  of  present  time.  He; 
have  its  own  use  as  a  perfect  of  experience.  There  h 
the  perfect  in  these  cases  should  not  be  used  as  the  practical  equiva- 
lent of  the  frequentative  imperfect,  although  actually  approaching  the 
matter  from  a  different  standiwint,  inasmuch  as  the  two  constructions 
are  often  found  in  parallel  relations  without  the  waw. 

3.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  perfect  with  so-called  waw 
consecutive  has  not  the  precise  syntactical  force  of  the  preceding 
verb.  Some  classes  of  these  cases  have  already  been  indicated. 
Other  individual  cases  are  numerous.  Most  striking  .ire  cases  in 
which  an  imperative  is  followed  by  more  than  one  perfect  with  waw, 
the  perfect  with  waw  in  one  or  more  cases  expressing  an  imperative 
idea,  and  in  other  cases  not,  as  in  Gen.  2  7*^  4$*-"  Ex,  3'*' "  Jer.  7*. 
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In  Gen.  45*"",  e.g.,  an  imperative  comes  first  at  the  end  of  ',  irTl, 
followed  by  a  jussive,  10?^?,  with  7Nl.  The  two  perfects  willi  waw 
in  '"  may  be  imperative  in  force.  But  at  the  beginning  of  "  "'nSsSpi 
is  plainly  only  a  future  in  force,  not  an  imperative.  A  different  case 
is  Jer.  7",  where  the  imperative  130©  is  followed  by  a  perfect  with 
waw,  'ri"'rn,  with  a  future  meaning,  with  which  the  imperfect  I'Hri  is 
coordinate,  and  then  by  a  perfect  with  waw,  Dfl-Sni,,  with  an  impera- 
tive meaning, 

4.  All  the  meanings  assigned  to  the  perfect  with  waw  consecutive 
the  perfect  without  waw  has,  as  already  indicated  with  reference  to 
most  of  them.  Some  are  of  course  more  frequent  than  others,  but  in 
general  all  are  common.  There  are  no  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the 
explanation  as  waw  consecutive  is  the  only  admissible  one. 

Ill,  The  Conclusion.  —  II  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  common  view  concerning  the  per- 
fect with  waw  consecutive.  The  only  conclusion  to  which  the  writer 
can  come,  after  endeavoring  to  give  due  weight  to  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  mentioned,  is  that  there  is  no  waw  consecutive  with 
the  perfect,  but  that  all  the  cases  which  are  usually  so  classed  are  to 
be  regarded  as  cases  of  waw  conjunctive  ;  in  other  words,  the  perfect 
has  in  every  such  case  some  one  of  the  regular  syntactical  uses  of  the 
perfect.  The  evidence  might  seem  at  first  to  point  to  a  different 
conclusion,  that  there  is  a  waw  consecutive  with  the  [jerfecl,  aUhough 
with  much  narrower  limits  than  is  commonly  believed.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  the  dilficvilties  with  waw  consecutive  are  much 
greater  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Why  is  it  not,  then,  a  natural 
conclusion  that  these  cases  of  greatest  difficulty  are  10  be  regarded  as 
waw  conjunctive,  but  the  others  as  waw  consecutive?  But  the  only 
cases  in  which  the  explanation  as  waw  consecutive  would  be  at  all 
natural  are  those  in  which  the  perfect  with  waw  expresses  that  which 
is  past  re/rtftVv/v  to  the  preceding  verb.  This  is  the  usage  which,  as 
above  indicated,  is  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  imperfect  with  waw  con- 
secutive. It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  term  waw  consecutive 
should  be  used  in  such  cases.  .\  sufficient  reason  for  not  doing  so, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
writer,  that  the  number  of  cases  of  such  usage  is  comparatively  small. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  conjunction  has  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  the  usage,  for  it  is  not  changed  in  form  at  all  in  these  cases, 
and  parallel  cases  are  often  found  without  waw.  The  relation  to  the 
preceding  verb  is  therefore  indicated  by  the  context,  not  by  waw. 
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These  cases  can  usually  be  included  under  a  pluperfect  or  future 
perfect  usage. 

What  the  particular  syntactical  force  is  has  already  been  indicated 
in  some  classes  of  cases.  In  cases  not  previously  covered,  prob&bly 
the  most  common  use  is  the  perfect  of  certainty,  including  the  pro- 
phetic perfect.  These  terms  are  here  used  for  convenience,  as  the 
common  ones.  The  force  of  much  that  Konig  "  says  about  the  usage 
is  recognized,  in  particular  the  importance  of  the  emphasis  which  he 
places  upon  the  subjective  explanation  in  many  pass^es,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  common  objective  view.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
explanation  here  given  will  make  the  perfect  of  certainty  very  com- 
mon, it  may  be  answered  that  it  occurs  very  frequently  without  wa», 
no  reason  appears  why  it  should  not  also  occur  frequently  with  waw. 
The  so-called  waw  consecutive  with  the  perfect  is  especially  common 
in  poetic  and  prophetic  passages,  where  also  the  perfect  of  certainty 
appears  with  frequency.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  perfect 
with  waw  after  an  imperative  or  jussive  affords  the  greatest  difficulty 
on  the  view  here  presented.  Yet  many  of  these  cases  give  difiicaltjF 
on  the  ordinary  view,  although  it  is  not  always  recognized.  GenenUy 
the  perfect  in  such  cases  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  of  certainty, 
It  is  really  no  more  surprising  that  this  perfect  should  be  found  in 
such  connections  than  that  the  imperfect  so  often  has  an  imperative 
force,  as  the  future  does  in  English.  Here  also  the  same  usage  is 
found  of  the  perfect  without  waw,  although  by  no  means  as  frequently, 
Some  examples  are  Gen.  40"  Ps.  32*  Job  12".  Gen.  40"  is  particu- 
larly strong.  Here  '3I1"!?T~DK  '3  can  hardly  mean  anything  else 
than  "  But  remember  thou  me,"  and  the  perfect  is  followed  by  other 
perfects  with  waw  with  similar  meanings.  These  and  other  examples 
are  instances  of  what  is  often  called  the  precaiive  perfect,  which 
Driver  '*  rightly  recognizes,  if  it  be  a  reality,  as  only  one  form  of  the 
perfect  of  certainty. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  imperative  and  jussive  are 
often  followed  by  the  same  forms,  instead  of  the  perfect  with  waw. 
The  general  distinction  will  probably  hold  that  these  forms  express 
more  strongly  the  idea  of  command  or  desire  ;  while  the  perfect  with 
waw  has  much  of  a  future  idea,  with  some  imperative  force,  in  other 
words,  a  meaning  similar  to  the  general  use  of  the  perfect  of  certainty. 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise,  of  course,  that  a  perfect  with  waw 
very  often  does  not  express  the  full  force  of  the  preceding  verb,  or 
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its  precise  shade  of  meaning.  It  would  frequently  not  be  necessary 
that  it  should  do  so.  Besides  the  case  of  a  preceding  imperative, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  special  mention  should  perhaps  here 
be  made  of  cases  in  which  the  preceding  verb  is  said  to  have  a  modal 
force,  especially  after  conjunctions.  These  cases  might  seem  to  pre- 
sent some  difficulty.  In  reference  to  such  cases,  it  is  generally 
claimed  that  the  imperfect  can  express  modal  force,  the  perfect  can 
not.  But  the  imperfect  does  not  express  modal  force,  it  is  only 
implied  \x^  the  context.  It  may  be  and  is  implied  with  the  perfect  as 
well  as  with  the  imperfect,  but,  naturally  from  the  meaning  of  the 
tense,  this  does  not  take  place  as  often  as  with  the  imperfect.  In  the 
cases  under  discussion,  then,  the  modal  force  is  implied  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  imperfect  and  with  the  following  perfect. 

It  may  yet  be  asked  if  it  Is  not  strange,  on  the  view  here  presented, 
that  an  imperfect  shoidd,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  often  be  followed  by 
a  perfect  with  waw.  Sometimes  this  is  because  the  perfect  brings 
out  an  idea  which  needed  to  be  expressed,  which  could  not  be 
expressed  as  well  in  any  other  way.  At  other  times  this  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  a  desire  for  variety  in  expression,  so  generally 
recognized  and  so  puzzling,  which  is  marked  in  the  poets  and 
prophets,  where  the  usage  before  us  is  especially  common.  The  fact 
that  the  imperfect  is  used  so  frequently,  because  of  its  use  with  waw 
consecutive,  makes  it  natural  that  the  perfect  should  be  used,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  in  many  cases  where  the  imperfect  might  have  been 
used.  The  intermingling  of  the  two  also  produces  variety.  The  per- 
fect without  waw  often  intermingles  in  the  same  way  with  the  simple 
imperfect,  which  also  is  probably  partly  due  to  a  desire  for  variety- 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  perfect 
with  waw,  on  the  view  presented,  arc  no  greater  than  in  its  use  with- 
out waw,  and  are  usually  parallel  in  the  two  forms  of  expression. 
The  usage  without  waw,  therefore,  justifies  and  explains  the  usage 
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The  Book  with  Seven  Seals. 


EDGAR  J.   GOODSPEED,   : 


UPON  the  words  of  the  text  of  Revelation  5',  critics  are  agreed : 

ycypufi/iiym  t<Tui$t.v  Kal  oittaStV  ttuTta^payUTfiivoV  aifipayioiv  irrd.     Only 

3  question  of  punctuation  remains,  Westcolt  and  Hon,  with  most  edi- 
tors, inserting  a  comma  after  mrurStv,  and  thus  making  both  adverbs 
limit  ytypatip-ivov.  Against  this  view,  Zahn  (Einieitung,  II,  p.  599), 
and  after  him  Nestle  (  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
p.  333)  maintain  that  only  t<t>^Btv  hmits  ytypaiLiLimv,  "  written  within," 
while  oTTUrScv  is  to  be  taken  with  KaTfa<^iM.yiaii.ivov  trippayunv  hrri, 
"  sealed  on  the  back  with  seven  seals."  Nestle  devotes  a  critical  note 
to  (he  verse  :  "...  Zahn  holds  that  iaaiSfv  and  ojtutQiv  are  not  cor- 
relative terms,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  papyrus-roll  written  on  both  sides 
{oieitrQoypa^ii)  must  be  abandoned  ;  compare  above,  p.  43,  n.  s.  The 
book  was,  in  fact,  not  a  roll  but  a  codex.  Two  things  point  to  this. 
There  is,  first,  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  be  iiri  r^v  Stfiaf.  Had  il 
been  a  roll,  it  would  have  been  iy  rg  &^i^.  Moreover,  the  word  used 
for  opening  the  book  is  avtHitu,  and  not,  as  tn  the  case  of  rolls,  avt- 
Kiaauv,  avtt\tiv.  Or  dvawTvairtiv.  That  it  was  not  written  on  the  out- 
side is  also  shown  by  Ihe  fact  that  it  was  sealed  with  se\'en  seals,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  make  the  reading  of  the  book  impossible. 
Not  till  the  seventh  seal  is  broken  is  the  book  open  and  its  contents 
displayed.  This  fii^Xiov  is  quite  different  from  the  ^iffXapiSiov  men- 
tioned in  10'"." 

The  dogmatic  presentation  of  this  position,  not  less  than  the  ques- 
tionable evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  invites  a  reexamination  of 
the  passage,  less  from  the  tcxtu.il  than  the  exegetical  point  of  view. 
From  the  textual  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  observe  that 
Nestle's  own  text,  like  Hort's,  reads  with  a  comma  after  SriaOtv,  and 
must  therefore  be  to  that  extent  revised  to  sustain  his  present  inter- 
pretation.    From  the  point  of  view  of  interpretation,  the  ground 
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may  best  be  cleared  by  a  detailed  scrutiny  of  Nestle's  words  just 
quoted. 

It  is  probably  true  ihat  laiu&cv  and  owurOtv  arc   not   correlative 

terms,  tviudtv  implies  iiuiQit  (j  Cor.  7*'),  and  tra-urflev,  ifiirpooffcv 
(Rev.  4°)  as  correlatives.  But  no  one  doubts  thai  famfti'  limits  ytypan- 
nivov  ;  the  only  (lueslion  is  as  to  OTrurftv.  Now  mrMrftc,  as  the  word 
6irta6aypait>ov  implies,  has  an  explicit  technical  appropriateness  with 
reference  to  the  back  {verso)  of  a  roll.  The  very  fact  that  owtaOtv  is 
suijstituted  for  the  usual  correlative  of  ItrnSiv,  points  lo  a  roll.  Of  a 
roll  we  can  understand  o-wioBtv,  but  if  a  codex  or  leaf-book  is  thought 
of,  how  came  it  to  be  used  in  place  of  HuiBiv,  which  Zahn  and  Nestle 
agree  is  ihe  usual  correlative  of  (o-wAv?  We  can  understand  the  devia- 
tion from  ihe  normal  correlative,  if  a  roll  is  meant ;  but  if  we  think 
of  a  leaf-book,  straightway  a  difficulty  arises.  The  evidence  adduced 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  a  roll  written  on  both  sides  must  be  aban- 
doned, is  thus  found  to  point  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 

But  two  fiirther  grounds  for  the  codex  are  noted ;  it  is  said  lo  be 
<jrt  T^v  hiiiav.  These  words  may  at  first  sight  suggest  a  leaf-book  rather 
than  a  roll.  Vet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  presently  the  Lamb 
comes  and  takes  the  book  U  -nji  &fias,  •'  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him 
that  sal  on  the  throne  "  (5').  Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  ihal  the 
^i^kiov  is  tightly  closed,  ivi.  Wjc  Sifioiv  is  hardly  more  suggestive  of  a 
codex  than  of  a  roll,  unless  a  very  small  roi!  is  thought  of  in  con- 
trast with  a  large  codex.  If  one  were  speaking,  for  example,  of  the 
Nabulfls  roll  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  tVt  r^f  liiiav  would  be  a 
perfectly  natural  expression.  But  that  a  large  /StffKiov  is  here  thought 
of,  is  evident  from  the  number  of  scab  used  to  secure  il,  and  once 
the  element  of  size  is  recognized,  the  superior  appropriateness  of  iwl 
Tr/v  Stiiav  with  a  leaf-book  vanishes  away. 

It  is  further  urged  in  favorof  a  leaf-book,  that  Ai-otfoi  is  used  of  leaf- 
books  and  not  of  rolls.  The  three  verbs  named  by  Nestle  as  proper 
expressions  for  opening  a  roll,  however,  never  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  the  partial  exception  of  avaTrrvaativ.  This  word  appears 
in  Luke  4'',  —  rivujmiias  to  0^^kim,  —  according  to  Tischendorf  (fol- 
lowing xn  f/  «/.)  and  the  Texlus  Receptus,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
however,  read  avoiia^  to  ^iffKiov,  with  the  very  strong  support 
of  .ABLE  33  r/i;/.  That  a  roll  is  meant  in  this  passage  is  beyond 
question  ;  rolls  are  stilly  used  in  synagogues  in  the  East,  and  that  a 
leaf-book  of  Isaiah  should  have  been  used  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth before  a.d.  30  is  not  to  be  beheved.  The  use  of  Tr-nifu?  of  the 
folding  up  of  the  roll  (Luke  4*)  afler  reading,  fiirther  confirms  the 
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same  position.  Interestingly  enough  Nestle's  own  text  in  this  very 
passage  (4")  coincides  with  Horl's,  in  reading  anx'fus  to  0i^kim' ; 
which  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  present  contention. 

"That  it  was  not  written  on  the  outside,"  continues  Nestle,  "is 
also  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  make  the  reading  of  the  book  impossible."  But  the 
text  says  nothing  about  the  "  outside "  of  the  roll ;  it  speaks  of 
the  "  back  side,"  and  a  roll  might  have  a  hundred  columns  of  writing 
on  its  back  side  (Juvenal's  "  f/i  tergo"  1,  6),  and  yet  when  rolled  up 
present  an  outside  perfectly  blank,  if  only  the  last  few  inches  of  its 
%icno  were  left  uninscribed.  Even  when  six  of  its  seals  had  been 
broken,  the  seventh  would  still  secure  the  contents  of  a  roll  from 
inspection  quite  as  well  as  those  of  a  leaf-book. 

"  This  /Si^Xior,"  says  Nestle  in  conclusion,  "  is  quite  difTerent  from 
the  fiipkapiSiov  mentioned  in  chap.  16"'."  If  this  means  only  that 
they  are  not  identical,  il  may  readily  be  accepted.  But  if  Nestle 
means  that  ^i^Kiov  of  5'  differs  from  /Si^Aapi'&of  10"  as  a  codex 
differs  from  a  roll,  the  later  passage  may  be  examined  a  little  more 
closely.  The  ffijlXapiSiov  of  icr"  and  '"is  called  a  0i0Kiov  ia  10'; 
and  it  is  twice  spoken  of  as  iinvyiiivoi;  "  opened,"  10° '.  The  prin- 
cipal point  previously  urged  against  the  roll*forra  of  pi^Kioy  in  g'  — 
the  use  of  ivoiiai  of  it  —  is  thus  seen  to  apply  with  equal  force 
against  the  roll-form  of  jSi^SXnpi&ov  in  lo*-"  "'.  But  the  latter  is 
nevertheless  pretty  certainly  a  roll ;  for  the  language  of  10'  "'  unmis- 
takably reflects  Ezekie!  3',  where  the  Hebrew  has  n^JIsri,  a  per- 
fectly unequivocal  word  for  roll.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Rev.  zo'=,  /5i^Xio  tirolxB^iiuv,  a  manifest  reminiscence  of  Daniel  7", 
where  both  LXX  and  Theodotion  use  the  same  verb:  ffifiXm  ijvtii- 
Xfltjouv.  It  will  hardly  be  urged  that  pifikoi  in  the  Greek  \-ersions 
of  Daniel  means  "leaf-book,"  because  di^oTiai  is  used  with  it.  'AAAo 
pL^kiov  >ivoix$i]  in  the  same  verse  (Rev.  20")  enforces  the  same 
conclusion. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  points  named  by  Nestle  in  support  of  his 
position  fail  to  sustain  it,  indeed  in  some  cases  seem  plainly  to  favor 
the  very  opposite.  The  roll  is  further  favored  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  which  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  words  in  question : 
Isa.  jg",  Cnnnn  IBBH  ;    I„\X,  ror  ^iffkCov   raZ  i<7<f,payuTfj.iyov  ;    and 

■  The  eipUnttion  of  ihii  doubllest  is  that  Nestle  took  the  point  over,  unveri- 
fied, from  Znlin.  whose  argument  he  it  repriKiuting  Krrnlim  :  for  Zahn  expres*^ 
appeals  10  Luke  4",  as  an  example  of  drairri'irafir,  evidenlly  fulloniug  11 
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Ezek.  a" ",  "liHKi  B'jB  nnw?  K'ni  'bsS  TiTiMn  iffna'i : IBO-ni'SO ; 

iri'ov  i^oO,  Nui  Iv  airp  yiypa^twi  iji'  ro  t/iirpoirGtv  koi  to  djricrcu.  In  look- 
ing at  the  matter  a  little  more  broadly,  two  questions  not  specifically 
raised  by  Nestle  seem  pertinent,  \Vhat,  first,  is  the  probability  of  the 
use  of  jit^Xiov  for  a  leaf-book  in  a  Jewish-Christian  work  of  the  firet 
century?  Setting  aside  the  etymological  improbability  as  indecisive, 
there  remain  two  elements  in  the  question;  first,  what  is  the  evi- 
dence for  the  parchment  or  papyrus  leaf-book  in  the  first  century? 
and,  second,  supposing  such  book-forms  to  be  familiar  to  the  writer, 
what  probability  is  there  of  his  inlrodticing  them  into  this  august 
scene,  in  place  of  the  lime-honored  form  dignified  and  even  hallowed 
as  for  centuries  past  the  sole  vehicle  of  transmission  of  the  I-aw  and 
the  Prophets  ?  Egypt  has  yielded  us  no  Ptolemaic  leaf- books.  Among 
codices  of  the  Roman  period  the  best  known  is  perhaps  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  Logia,  the  book-form  of  which  its  discoverers  cite,  among  other 
considerations,  as  "  putting  the  first  century  out  of  the  question  and 
making  the  first  half  of  the  second  unlikely."  {Sayings  of  Our  Lord, 
p.  6.)  This  is  the  situation  for  papyrus  leaf-book».  Parchment  leaf- 
books  may  have  preceded  them,  but  none  can  be  produced,  and  the 
contemporary  testimony  for  them  in  Greek  liierature  is  ambiguous  and 
unconvincing.  Unmistakable  cases  of  fftfiXiov  in  the  sense  of  "  roll  " 
can  be  cited  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  4''),  and 
even  from  Revelation  itself  {10*,  20")  ;  but  no  such  evidence  for  the 
"leaf-book"  meaning  is  to  be  found. 

But  a  second  question  presents  itself.  What,  on  Nestle's  interpre- 
tation, is  the  meaning  of  owia0tvf  How  is  a  leaf-book  "sealed  on 
the  back  side  with  seven  seals"  to  be  understood?  Wc  may  not 
render  ojriT6tv  "on  the  outside,"  for  Zahn  has  reminded  us  that 
i(Tu£tr  and  oiriirfltv  are  not  correlative  terms,  and  thus  closed  that 
avenue  of  escape.  If  ovnr0tv  means  -'on  the  back  side,"  as  we  use 
the  phrase,  sealing  a  book  so  would  not  secure  it  from  inspection. 
But  is  omaOti'  a  natural  eitpression  for  the  edges  of  a  book?  and 
would  not  the  sense  suggested  by  Nestle  for  the  passage  have  been 
much  more  happily  set  forth  by  the  omission  of  mrurOff?  What 
place  can  be  found  for  omaOiv  on  the  codex  theory  of  fii^Kt'ov? 
Concerning  this  very  obvious  difficulty  with  his  view.  Nestle  gives  us 
no  hint.' 

If  on  the  other  band,  ^i0Xtov  is  a  roll,  not  a  codex,  the  force  of 

'  Zahn  unilerslanila  ihc  side  anay  from  the  behuljer  to  be  meant. 
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oTTurOtv  is  clear.  The  roll  before  the  apocalyptist  is  a  portentous 
thing ;  terrific  demonstrations  attend  the  successive  openings  of  its 
seven  seals ;  and  its  own  contents  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
prove  extraordinarily  weighty  and  comprehensive.  Anticipation  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  blank  space  left  in  it ;  the 
whole,  refto  and  tvrso,  is  crowded  with  meaning ;  it  is  written  within 
and  on  the  back  side. 
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The  Reconstruction  of  Psalm  viil 

rev.   HANS   H.   SPOER,   PH.D. 

JBRUSALBM,   SYRIA. 

I3"r6i6  rhnn  tin  n^  -m  in"n  ps.  40*. 

WHEN  we  read  Ps.  8  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  abruptness 
with  which  the  poet  passes  from  v.**  to  v.*.  The  writer 
addresses  Yahweh  in  v.^  with  words  of  unbounded  admiration,  prais- 
ing the  marvellous  manifestations  of  his  glory  in  the  heavens  by  day 
and  by  night.^  This  admiration  is  expressed  in  general  terms,  and, 
therefore,  we  should  naturally  expect  next  a  detailed  elaboration  of 
the  thought  in  v.^  as  of  the  one  in  v.*.  Instead  of  this  the  poem 
breaks  off  here,  and  we  have  in  v.^  a  reference  to  something  entirely 
different.  Verse  ^  also  stands  isolated,  having  no  connection  of 
thought  with  either  v.^,  v.'*,  or  vs.**««.  Verse*  is  not  the  natural 
sequence  of  v.^,  but  it  is  the  summing  up  of  something  which  has 
fallen  out  between  vs.*  and  \  What  then  has  become  of  the  missing 
part? 

It  is  a  long  recognized  fact  that  we  have  in  Ps.  19  two  independent 
fragments  of  two  songs.  In  the  first  portion  of  Ps.  19  we  have  in 
vs.^"'  the  remnant  of  a  poem  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  God  in 
nature,  while  the  second  is  written  in  honor  of  the  Law.  There  is 
no  connection  whatsoever  between  vs.*"^  and  vs.****.  A  marked 
contrast,  moreover,  is  presented  by  the  different  meters  in  which  the 
two  portions  of  that  psalm  are  written.* 

Just  as  Ps.  19  is  composed  of  two  fragmentary  hymns,  so  we  have 
in  Ps.  8  a  fragment  of  one,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
remainder  of  this  psalm  in  Ps.  19*"^.  How  the  psalm  ever  came  to 
be  severed  into  these  two  pieces  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  such  a 
tearing  apart  is  not  uncommon  in  Old  Testament  literature.^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  Ps.  19*"^  belonged  originally  after  Ps.  8*. 
After  the  grand  preamble  in  v.*  of  Ps.  8,  the  poet  goes  into  detail 

1  Cf.  critical  notes  to  v.2*.  2  cf.  ZA  IV,  1882,  pp.  39  s^^. 

8  Cf.  Ps.  I  and  2  of  the  M.T.  with  the  LXX,  also  Ps.  9  and  10.  See  the 
writer's  "  Reconstruction  and  Interpretation  of  Ps.  18"  in  the  AJSI..,  Jan.  1903. 
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and  describes  in  glowing  terms  in  what  manner  the  different  parts  of 
the  universe  give  expression  to  their  adoration  of  the  Deity,  Ps.  ig'-'. 
From  the  Jnanimaie  world  the  poet  turns  to  the  animate  world, 
Ps.  S*""  ".  After  a  look  of  admiration  toward  the  heavens,  his  mind, 
filled  with  the  magnitude  of  God's  marvellous  creations,  thus  taking 
into  his  soul  a  complete  picture  of  God's  greatness  as  manifested  in 
the  astral  world,  the  writer  turns  his  inquiring  gaze  toward  his  fellow- 
beings,  and  finds  also  among  them  the  same  altitude  toward  the 
Deity,  —  even  babes  and  sucklings  join  in  the  grand  chorus  of  God's 
praise.  As  in  the  first  stanza  (Ps.  S"  +  Ps.  ig*"')  the  sun,  the  mighti- 
est of  the  luminaries,  is  the  representative  of  the  heavens,  proclaiming 
wherever  he  goes  God's  glory  ;  so  in  the  second  stanza  man  ( Ps.  S** 
'*^),  the  representative  of  the  animal  world,  proclaims  by  his  mental 
superiority  over  the  birds  of  the  heavens,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  who  alone  is  his  peer. 
Thus  man  himself  becomes  a  living  praise  of  God's  greatness.  The 
poem  closes,  as  it  began,  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Vahweh 
v.'"(Ps.8). 

This  psalm,  according  to  the  M.T.,  is  of  Davidic  origin.*  Cheyne' 
sees  in  the  words  "  to  still  the  enemy  and  the  revengeful "  (v.')  an 
allusion  to  that  time  when  Israel  had  put  forward  some  assertion  of 
superiority  over  its  neighbors  which  they  resented  as  injurious  to 
themselves.  "This  claim  as  put  forward  by  Israel,"  says  Cheyne, 
"  found  its  sharpest  expression  in  the  isolating  policy  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah."     Against  this  see  v."  below. 

There  are  no  external  evidences  which  might  help  us  to  establish 
the  dale  of  this  poem.  Internal  evidences,  however,  will  help  us  at 
least  to  find  a  date  prior  to  which  the  poem  cannot  have  been 
written.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  Aramaisms  is  a  rather 
noteworthy  fact,  yet  the  one  Aramaism  .Tin  for  ihe  very  common 
Hebrew  word  TSH  is  a  strong  argument  against  even  an  early  date 
after  the  exile.  The  numerous  allusions  to  Gen.  i,  though  the 
literary  dependence  is  not  very  close,  indicate  that  it  was  known  to 
the  poet  in  some  form,  cf.  19-  Tp'\n  with  Gen.  i*.  Ps.  8»  wiih 
Gen.  !*»'.  This  leads  me  to  assign  this  psalm  (8' +  19'' +  8***- "■) 
to  a  period  later  than  the  composition  of  Gen.  i.  Job  7"  employs 
Ps.  8"  with  bitter  irony  in  reference  to  the  punitive  visitation  of 
Eloah.  The  psalm  must  therefore  be  older  than  that  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Job. 

*  Su  Ew.  Del.  '  Orig.  of  Ihe  Poller,  pp.  201  ifq.  J 
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The  word  n'riSH  occurs  besides  here  in  Ps.  8i'  and  84'.  The 
Targum  explains  it  as  HSO  Tl'in  n^tip  bv,  "upon  the  cither 
which  was  brought  from  Gaih,"  LXX,  B,  Sym.,  render  it  vwip  rum 
Xijviuc,  =  nin3n*?7,  and  so  Vulg.  pro  torcularibus  =  ■'  at  the  wine- 
vats."  That  vintage-songs  were  known  in  Israel  is  confirmed  by 
such  passages  as  Is.  16'*,  Jer,  25",  and  especially  Jud,  9".  Psalm  81 
was  to  be  sung  at  the  feast  of  booths  which  followed  upon  the 
vintage.  Psalm  84  is  a  pilgrimage  song,  as  is  seen  by  its  contents. 
These  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary  were  principally  undertaken  at 
the  three  great  festivals.  The  last  was  the  most  important,  and  was 
often  called  simply  3nH,  Zech.  14'^"".  It  is  to  this  feast  in  particular 
that  the  superscription  of  Ps.  8  refers ;  I  therefore  propose  to  read 
SnrTTS,  "  to  be  sung  at  the  feast,"  viz.  the  autumn  festival,  when  the 
harvest  had  been  gathered  into  the  barns,  and  human  hearts  were 
ready  to  sing  praises  to  the  Giver  of  all  material  possessions.  The 
rendering  of  the  versions  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
vintage  was  one  of  the  principal  harvests,  and  was  an  occasion  for 
great  rejoicing.  In  kxa.  8'"  their  rendering  is  rather  an  interpreta- 
tion than  an  exact  translation,  though  it  may  be  due  to  an  early 
scribal  error  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

"Yahweli.  our  Luiil,  tiuw  excFlletil  ie  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  I 
Thou  ihowcsl  Ihy  majesty  in  the  heavens  by  day  and  by  night. 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 
And  the  expanse  ileclareth  ihe  viork  of  hjs  hiDdi."     (Pi.  9  -H  19^.) 

These  opening  verses  reveal  at  once  what  kind  of  a  poem  this 
psalm  is.  It  is  an  antiphonal  hymn.  The  priest  chants  the  opening 
and  closing  verses  while  the  congregation,  or  the  chorus,  sing  the 
intervening  ones.  The  priest,  as  the  mediator  between  the  Deity 
and  the  people,  would  naturally  employ  the  covenant  name  Yahweh, 
while  the  people,  speaking  of  his  marvellous  works,  would  very  appro- 
priately call  him  El,  the  Mighty  One.  The  fact  that  this  psalm  is 
antiphonal  accounts  also  for  the  change  of  person.  The  priest 
addresses  the  Deity  in  the  second  person  because  he  stands  in  a 
closer  relation  to  the  Deity  than  the  ordinary  people,  while  the  latter, 
in  the  response,  Ps.  19*',  glorifying  Vahweh,  speak  of  him  in  the 
third  person.  This  change  of  person  (of  God)  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  psalms,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  by  which  we  can 
recognize  those  that  are  antiphonal.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this 
is  furnished  by  Ps.  145  ;  see  below. 

I  give  here  a  list  of  psalms  in  which  this  change  from  the  second 
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^^1                to  the  third  person  (of  God),  or  r/Vr  versa,  occurs.    This  change  I 

^^1                  explain  according  to  the  view  expressed  above. 
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Five  psalms,  zo'"  33"  6z"  Zi"  106",  though  they  refer  to  Yahweb 
in  the  third  person  throughout  the  psalm,  address  him  in  the  last 
verse  in  the  second  person.  The  last  verses  were  chanted  by  the 
priests.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  this  poem,  Ps.  8  M.T. 
+  Ps.  19",  is  noi  intended  to  celebrate  merely  the  national  Deity  of 
Israel,  Yahweh,  but  rather  the  God  of  all  mankind,  (hough  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  he  may  be  identical  with  mT,  7Sn  whose  1133  is 
manifested  to  all.  Hence  he  says  "^X  (19')  ;  it  is  the  StUR  "jK 
known  to  all  the  world  (Ps.  8'^')  by  his  works  (Ps.  19**)  whom  he 
celebrates,  the  God  of  the  world,  not  the  exclusive  Israelitish  Deity, 
Yahweh. 

Psalm  S**  is  more  like  a  doxology ;    it  returns  again  in  v.**,  and 
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forms  a  fitting  frame  to  this  beautiful  picture  of  nature  in  its  majc&tic 
silence  eloquently  praising  its  Maker,  The  hand  of  the  poet  strikes 
full  chords,  and  the  great  anthem  of  adoring  nature,  inteq^reted  by  a 
soul  in  touch  with  what  is  best  and  purest,  rises  heavenward. 

The  second  half  of  v.'  as  it  stands  in  the  M.T.  offers  grett  difficulty. 
It  has  generally  been  thought  to  be  hidden  in  the  verb  nT\.°  The 
line  is  obscure  ;  what  the  poet  wanted  to  say  is  clear.  His  words  arc 
expressions  of  adoration  of  Yahweh's  majesty  and  glory  as  revealed 
in  nature.  1  therefore  propose  to  read  DHV  D'D1P3  ^TIH  HKin ' 
nT*?!,  "thou  showest  thy  majesty  in  the  heavens  by  day  and  by 
night." 

From  this  general  conception  the  poet  turns  his  attention  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  universe.  In  8'  he  uses  the  general  designations 
earth  and  heavens ;  in  the  following  verse  (19')  D'OtPH  is  used  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  is  seen  by  the  reference  to  "'pi  which  is  included 
in  8' ;  cf.  Gen.  i*.  The  marvellous  beauty  which  meets  his  gazing 
eyes  from  the  heavens  is  the  language  in  which  the  latter  speaks  to 
his  inquiring  soul.  They  and  the  mighty  S'p"!  which  holds  the  vast 
heavenly  sea,  speak  naturally  of  the  one  who  created  them. 

The  praise  of  God  which  is  uttered  by  the  heavens  Is  taken  up  by 
the  personified  day,  v."  (Ps,  rg'), "  Day  unto  day  pours  forth  speech." 
These  words  of  adoration  bubble  forth  like  the  limpid  waters  of  a 
living  spring.  "And  night  unlo  night  declares  knowledge."  She 
does  not  internipl  this  song  of  praise,  but  takes  it  up  in  her  turn,  and 
thus  an  uninterrupted  anthem  fills  the  universe  with  its  sweet  strains. 
y3n  is  the  speech  of  ecstasy. 

Psalm  19'  offers  a  good  many  difficuUics.  It  is  translated  in 
various  ways : 

R.V.  ,•/  «/.  .■ 

"There  i>  no  (peecli  nor  lanEuage, 
Theit  voice  cannat  be  heard." 

This  statement  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  is  said  in  vs.**, 
where  the  personified  heavens,  the  day  and  the  night  sky,  are  repre- 
sented as  speaking.    Better  is  Baethgen's  rendering : 


*  Cc».  TAti.  considered  it  to  be  a  Qa!  imperat.  with  cohort,  coding: 
BBttcher.  11.  179,  who  adds  that  it  has  a  pctniissive  ienx.  Ew.,  §870,  .jn. 
considered  it  n  3''  pen.  sing.  ni.  of  n;r  '  extend,'  I[o».  S'.  However,  the  text 
Hm.  S"  i!l  corrupt.  Konig,  l.ehrgeti.  I.  304,  ^vcs  the  word  the  Aramaic  meani 
'to  relate  repeatedly,  praise.'  He  also  holds  that  the  relative  pronoun  is  com 
II.  .95.  Anm. 

'  nH'n  with  the  aceus.  of  the  thinu,  l^.  30*. 
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**  No  message  and  no  words 
Whose  sound  could  not  be  heard." 

He  regards  the  verse  with  Hitzig  as  a  litotes,  viz.  "  they  proclaim 
aloud  the  honor  of  God  in  that  their  sound  smites  the  ear  of  the 
spirit,"  ana  takes  v.**  with  the  versions  as  a  relative  sentence. 
Though  this  rendering  of  v.*  does  not  contradict  v.',  it  does,  however, 
sever  v.*  from  v.',  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  continuation.  Besides, 
v.*  has  only  three  tone  beats  to  the  line,  while  all  the  other  verses 
have  four  tone  beats  to  the  line,  yet  the  metre  is  not  quite  consist- 
ently carried  out  throughout  the  poem.  I  delete  v.*  for  these  reasons, 
and  also  because  it  seems  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss  *  by  a  scholar  to 
prevent  the  ordinary  reader  from  taking  vs.^  as  literal  truths. 

**  Their  sound  goes  into  the  whole  earth, 
And  to  the  end  of  the  world  their  words."     (Ps.  19*.) 

For  Dl^p, '  their  measuring  line,'  we  must  read  with  Rashi,  Cappel- 
lus,  f/  a/.,  Obp.  The  LXX*s  rendering  6  <^ddyyos  avruiv  and  that  of 
the  Vulg.  sonus  eorum^  though  they  are  not  the  ordinary  translations 
for  71p,  which  are  generally  <^vr\  and  vox  respectively,  do  supp>ort  the 
idea  conveyed  in  the  word  71p  and  not  the  meaning  Dip.  The  suf- 
fixes refer  to  the  day  and  the  night.  The  only  limit  to  which  the 
sound  of  the  voices  of  the  day  and  the  night  travel  is  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  world,  />.  their  range  is  relatively  limitless. 

Verse  ^  introduces  the  sun  as  the  representative  of  the  heavens.' 
The  LXX  begin  v.'"'  with  v/'^,  which  arrangement  is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  M.T. : 

"To  the  sun  he  has  placed  a  tent  in  the  sea, 
And  he  is  like  a  bridegroom  who  j^oes  out  of  his  chamber. 
He  rejoices  like  a  hero  to  run  his  path." 

The  masoretic  DHS,  v."^,  is  generally  referred  to  Cttim  (v.*), 
which,  however,  is  a  long  distance  o(T.  In  Jos.  i*  23*  we  have  the 
followini;  reference  tf  ^^w  H  ><12^  S'nsn  C*n  ;  this  leads  me  to  sub- 
stitiite  for  the  ill-placed  DH^, '  in  them,'  C*?.  *  in  the  sea.'  The  Medi- 
terranean, so  far  as  the  ancient  Jew  was  concerned,  was  the  western 
limit  of  the  world.  Into  it  he  saw,  night  after  night,  the  sun  descend 
and  disap|)ear.  What  thought  could  be  nearer  than  that  he  has  his 
home  there?    The  Assyrian  ^"  addressed  the  rising  sun,  **  O  Shamash  ! 

"  So  Olsh.,  Hick..  Wellh..  Duhm.  '•>  liaethgen.  in  he, 

I"'  Jaslrow,  Assyr.  uud  Biihyl.  Kel.  p.  301. 
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out  of  the  horizon  of  heaven  thou  issuest  forth."  Every  evening 
the  sun-god  entered  the  domain  of  Ea.  This  Babylonian  myth  was 
not  unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  psalm,  who  uses  it  in  his  own  way. 
The  home  of  Ea  is  naturally  to  be  sought  in  the  west.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  poet  made  out  of  Arabii  ^llll  D^'^  or  simply  D\ '  the  Medi- 
terranean/ and  this  he  made  the  dwelling-place  of  the  sun  for  the 
night. 

**  From  the  end  of  the  heavens  is  his  going  out. 
And  his  circuit  unto  their  ends, 
And  nothing  is  hidden  from  his  heat."     (Pa.  19^) 

With  v.^"  compare  v.**.  The  D''B^n  HXp  is  the  eastern  end  of 
the  heavens  or  eastern  horizon,  the  D"*  of  v.*  is  the  western,  for  there 
the  sun  passes  the  night  in  the  tent  which  the  Deity  has  pitched  for 
him. 

The  poet  pauses  here  for  a  moment  reflectingly.  What  he  has 
seen  and  heard  in  the  natural  world  has  impressed  him  deeply, 
especially  the  two  great  luminaries  have  stirred  his  soul  mightily. 
Then  he  breaks  out  in  the  jubilant  words  ; 

"  When  I  behold  the  sun,  the  work  of  thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  made."     (Ps.  8*.) 

These  are  words  of  grateful  recognition  that  he,  the  poet,  was 
permitted  to  see  God's  glory  revealed  in  his  works,  and  to  understand 
the  anthems  which  the  heavens  sing  uninterruptedly  to  the  glory  of 
their  maker. 

As  neither  ITT  nor  D^MIS  has  a  suffix,  I  omit  this  with  the  LXX 
in  the  first  line.  In  connection  with  "  moon  "  and  "  stars  "  one 
would  rather  expect  t!^Dt?,  the  largest  luminary,  instead  of  ■]''Bt?. 
The  preceding  verses  in  which  t!^Dt?  is  the  representative  of  the 
heavens  demand  the  reading  of  t^Dt?  instead  of  D^Bt?  in  this  con- 
nection.^^ 

These  grand  manifestations  of  God's  glory  cause  the  poet  to  turn 
his  attention  to  man,  who  is  frail  and  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  life,  —  hunger,  thirst,  illness,  death.  This  great  contrast, 
which  he  cannot  fail  to  notice  between  his  own  kind  and  the  eternal 
heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  causes  him  to  reflect.  If  God 
creates  such  marvellous  things  as  the  heavens,  and  the  luminaries 
which  adorn  them,  and  which  sing  his  praises  without  interruption, 

1^  I  have  subsequently  learned  that  Smend  also  reads  tt^B?  instead  of  "TDtt^  in 
this  verse. 
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and  are  apparently  not  subject  to  changes,  why  should  God  trouble 
himself  about  man  who  passes  away  like  the  grass  of  the  field  ?  To 
these  thoughts  the  poet  gives  expression  in  Ps.  8* : 

"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him ! " 

True,  as  far  as  the  external  splendor  is  concerned,  his  cannot 
compare  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  heaven  and  its  luminaries,  hence 
the  manner  in  which  man  praises  his  creator  must  differ  from  that 
of  the  inanimate  world.  His  superiority  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  and  the  superior  grandeur  of  his  praise,  both  of  which  he 
doubted  for  a  moment,  he  finds  now  clearly  established  in  man's 
inmost  nature,  and  jubilantly,  almost  defiantly,  cries  out : 

'*  But  thou  didst  make  him  lack  little  of  God, 
And  with  honor  and  glory  thou  didst  crown  him. 
Thou  causest  him  to  rule  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
Everything  hast  thou  placed  under  his  feet."     (Ps.  8*"'.) 

Though  man  is  but  earth-born  and  does  not  live  in  the  higher 
realms  of  the  heavens,  he  is,  nevertheless,  the  special  object  of  God's 
care,  as  he  lacks  but  little  which  would  make  him  D^ iblt." 

The  poet  is  looking  back  upon  (xcn.  i,  —  man  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  In  our  passage  the  reference  is  not  to  the  external  appear- 
ance of  man,  as  Duhm  believes,  for  that  is  just  what  created  the 
doubt  in  the  poet's  mind,  whether  man  could,  so  to  speak,  in  any 
way  comi)ete  with  the  praise  of  those  grand  manifestations  of  God's 
power  in  the  heavens  ;  but  it  is  man,  the  thinking  and  intelligent 
being,  to  whom  the  poet  refers.^'  By  virtue  of  his  mental  superioritv 
he  stands  far  above  all  else,  nearest  to  the  Deitv,  and  exercises  a  nile 
over  the  whole  animate  world  (vs.'^'),  and  thereby  reflects,  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  the  glory  of  him  in  whose  image  he  was  created. 

The  poet  describes  now  in  detail  what  he  means  by  72  in  v.". 

"  Shct'|)  an-l  latllc  all  nf  tlu-ni; 
And  aN'i  ihc  lu-asls  of  the  ticM; 
The  l'ir<ls  k\\  the  lu-avcns  an-l  tlic  fish  uf  ihc  sea; 
What  passes  through  the  ].aths  .)t'  the  waters."      (Ps.  S*-^.) 

^-  I.XX,  Syr.,  Tarij.,  are  \\r«ni}^  in  renderinij^  u'n'?K^2  with  Trap'  ^'^•yi\ovi\ 
A'j.,  Sytn..   Ihet'd.,  and  \'ulg.  render  it  e-'rrev  tly  Trapa  ^ibv. 

^•' The  writer  (»f  lle!».  2'"'"^  and  Paul  in  I  C^Jr.  15-",  liavc  also  a  niental  and 
spiritual  alfinity  with  llic  Deity  in  mind. 
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njjt  is  used  instead  of  |K1£,  and  ''IV  for  the  ordinary  form  TTVO. 
The  word  ^3^'  v.°  must  be  taken  in  the  neuter  sense,  and  does  not 
refer  to  the  sailors,  which  reference  would  fit  ill  here.  For  D'S'  read 
D'S.'*  This  reading  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  D'  in  the 
first  half  of  this  verse, 

The  poet,  leaving  almost  finished  his  song  to  the  glory  of  God. 
strikes  once  more  the  chords  of  his  lyre.  With  a  last  mighty 
bubbhng  up  of  the  deep  emotions  of  his  soul,  he  gives  vent  to 
his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  marvellous  works  of  his  God  by 
saying  that  even  the  little  ones,  the  most  helpless  of  all,  in  all  their 
feebleness  proclaim  the  glory  of  their  Maker,  and  do  it  in  such  a 
convincing  manner  that  no  eye  can  be  blind  to  it  nor  ear  deaf  to  it. 
This  is  a  worthy  closing  of  this  touchingly  beautiful  hymn,  floH-ing 
from  the  very  heart  of  a  man  who,  to  speak  with  Bryant,  "  in  the 
love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms,"  and  thus 
learns  to  interpret  nature's  song. 

We  have,  then,  a  threefold  hymn  of  praise  addressed  to  the  Deity, 
that  of  the  heavens  and  their  astral  worlds,  that  of  adult  man,  and 
last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the  praise  of  those  who  have  always 
been  the  type  of  innocence,  hence  most  acceptable  lo  the  Deity, 

Verse"  in  the  M.T.  stands  In  no  connection  with  what  precedes  or 
with  what  follows,  but  to  declare  it  a  gloss  would  be  robbing  this 
poem  of  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Verse  "*,  which  is  the  introit,  is 
entirely  too  short  if  we  compare  it  with  Ps.  8' ;  something  has 
dropped  out;  but  what  was  it?  It  must  have  been  a  statement 
which  formed  a  chmax  to  the  preceding,  and  this  I  bebeve  1  have 
found  in  v.'^.  As  it  stands  in  the  M.T.  v.'  is  entirely  inappropriate. 
"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  children  and  sucklings  thou  hast  founded 
strength  because  of  thy  oppressors  to  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger."  Why  this  clamor  of  war?  Who  are  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger?  Is  Vahweh  the  oppressed?  Scarcely  would  a  man 
who  concedes  a  moral  and  spiritual  affinity  between  mankind  and 
the  Deity  fall  back  into  such  a  coarse  anthropomorphism.  Nor  is 
the  poet  one  who  revels  in  descriptions  of  bloodshed  and  horror. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  poem  which  suggests  anything  hut 
serene  peace  and  a  worshipful  attitude.  Why  then  this  blast  of  the 
war  trumpet?  The  writer  of  this  poem  "  has  list  to  nature's  leach- 
ing," to  the  still  small  voice  which  comes  from  "  earth  and  her  waters 
and  the  depths  of  air,"  and  that  voice  knew  naught  but  to  reveal  the 

"  Vulg..  Baelhg. 
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gloiy  of  him  who  is  the  Maker  of  all  and  who  is  the  God  of  peace. 
I  therefore  believe  that  the  accepted  rendering  of  v.*,  bq;iiuiing  with 
JXh'to  the  end,  is  due  to  an  erroneous  rendering  of  the  preceding 
portion  of  that  verse.  The  word  lb,  commonly  rendered  '  strength,' 
is  also  used  in  Ps.  29*  96'  i  Chron.  16"  (c.  S!V)  Ps.  $g^  (c.  'TVt) 
Ps.  68^  (c.  ]Di)  to  denote  '  praise.*  ^  This  meaning  it  has  here,  and 
so  it  is  rendered  by  LXX,  Pesh.  The  use  of  *I0*  in  connection 
with  ib  is  not  necessarily  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  *  strength '  or 
'  bulwark,'  as  Baethgen  assumes,  for  IB*  has  the  general  meaning '  to 
establish.'  It  is  used  of  Yahweh's  commandments  Ps.  119"*,  and 
of  the  founding  of  a  tower  or  temple,  in  the  Qa/  Ezr.  3^,  in  IVel 
X  Ki.  5^  Zech.  4'.  In  the  sense  used  in  this  psalm  we  find  it  in 
I  Chron.  9"  Esth.  i",  both  late  passages.  A  reader  who  understood 
is  in  the  sense  of  'strength'  felt  obliged  to  give  the  reason  why 
Yahweh  founded  strength  out  of  the  mouth  of  these  weakest  of  the 
weak,  and  thus  a  thought  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  this  hymn  was 
introduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  a  D3  has  fallen  out  before 
^B&.  The  emphasis  lies  upon  the  word  "  even,"  as  in  Ex.  4'  Num.  aa*. 
Then  the  last  verse  of  the  poem  reads : 

"  Even  out  of  the  mouth  of  children  and  sucklinas  hait  thou  founded  praise; 
Yahweh,  our  Lord,  how  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! " 

Thus  closes  one  of  the  few  psalms  which  are  free  from  impreca- 
tions, or,  at  least,  a  tinge  of  bitterness  against  those  who  dare  think 
differently  from  the  poet,  and  who  do  not  share  his  often  overbearing 
and  repulsive  national  pride  and  religious  prejudices.  Throughout 
this  poem  peace  breathes  that  knows  no  petty  differences,  or  even 
great  ones,  which  so  often  unduly  disturb  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
poets.  Its  sole  theme  is  God's  greatness  as  manifested  by  his  works, 
beside  which  all  else  for  a  truly  pious  soul,  such  as  our  poet,  sinks 
into  insignificance.  Who  the  poet  was  will  always  remain  a  secret, 
but  as  to  his  true  character  we  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt.^^ 

^°  Cf.  r>ro\vn,  Driver  and  Brings,  Ilebre'^v  Lex. 

^•^  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  imlebtedness  for  valuable  suggestions  in  connection 
with  this  paper  to  my  esteemed  former  teacher,  Professor  Francis  Brown,  D.D. 
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The  Wall  of  Jerusalem  according  to  the 

Book  of  Nehemiah. 

PROF.  HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  D.D. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Director  of  the  Amtrican  School  in  Palestine y  tqoi'iqOM. 

1.   THE  TEXT  OF  THE   BOOK.* 

ONE  of  the  first  questions  to  force  itself  upon  the  student  of 
sacred  history  and  topography  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  is 
that  concerning  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  identification 
of  the  gates  and  towers  in  its  walls.  The  question  has  been  discussed, 
with  more  or  less  insight  and  profit,  incidentally  by  the  commen- 
tators *  and  more  independently  by  various  travellers  and  explorers.' 
Unfortunately  the  commentators  have  too  often  lacked  the  light  they 
might  have  gotten  from  topographical  researches,  while  the  explorers, 
being  unskilled  in  exegesis,  have  as  often  missed  the  meaning  of 
their  own  discoveries.  The  result  is  a  variety  of  irreconcilable  opin- 
ions by  which  the  unlearned  are  confused  rather  than  instructed. 
The  proper  method  is  clearly  one  that  combines  a  thorough  study  of 
the  biblical  source  or  sources  of  information  with  an  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  ground  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  archaeological 
authorities ;  and  this  is  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  deter- 

^  Works  cited  in  the  following  pages  are  designated  by  initials.  For  the  full 
titles  see  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

'  The  most  thorough  modern  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  cxegetical 
standpoint  is  found  in  Kyssers  edition  of  Hertheau's  commentary  on  Nehemiah. 
Sec  also  Siegfried  in  the  Ilatuikommentar^  Bertholct  in  the  Kurzer  Hand- Com- 
mentary and  Ryle  in  the  Camhridge  Hihle. 

*  The  most  valuable  sources  of  information  with  reference  to  the  remains  of  the 
early  defences  of  Jerusalem  are  the  publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
and  the  Zeitschrift  des  deutichen  Palaestina-  Vereins,  See  also  the  articles  on  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Bible  dictionaries. 
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miney  if  possible^  the  course  of  the  wall  built  hf  Nehemkh  And  the 
location  of  the  gates,  towers,  and  other  landmaits  mentioQed  in  the 
account  of  its  construction. 

This  account  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  a  book  which, 
as  is  unhrersaUy  conceded,  like  that  of  Ezra,  originaUy  ftvmed  a  part 
of  the  same  work  with  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  I(  however,  it  is 
really  thus  related,  there  is  reason  for  suspectmg  in  advance  of  an 
examination  that  it,  like  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  is  a  composite 
production.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  such  an  examinatioiL 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  at  least  two  sources,  one  supposedly  Nehe- 
miah  himself,  and  the  other  the  editor  or  editors  by  whom  hit  sCoiy 
was  incorporated  into  the  great  whole  of  which  it  was  intended  to 
form  a  part  This  being  the  case,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  sepaiate^ 
if  possible,  the  governor's  account  from  the  additions  it  may  have  re- 
ceived, and  make  it  the  starting-point  of  the  proposed  investigation. 

The  analysis  of  the  book  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  simple  matter,  m. 
a  separation  of  the  passages  in  which  the  first  person  is  used  from 
those  in  which  the  writer  does  not  betray  his  relation  to  the  events 
described.  This,  however,  is  not  a  reliable  process,  since,  as  can 
easily  be  seen,  a  writer,  in  describing  events  in  which  he  participated, 
may  sometimes  keep  himself  in  the  background,  while  one  who  is 
enlarging  upon  the  work  of  another  may  sometimes  imitate  the  style 
of  the  original.  Both  of  these  possibilities  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
the  analysis  proceeds. 

The  book  begins  with  an  extract  from  Nehemiah's  memoirs,  the 
extent  of  which  must  be  determined.  The  first  chapter  relates  how 
Nehemiah,  who  was  cup-bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia,  became 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Judah  and  its  remaining  inhabit- 
ants, and  what  was  the  effect  of  the  report  on  the  subject  brought 
him  by  his  brother.  In  i*  the  date  — "in  the  twentieth  year"  — 
was  i)robably  originally  followed  by  the  words  of  Artaxerxes  the  ktng, 
meaning  Artaxerxes  Longimanus   (465-425  B.C.),  as  in  2'*.*     The 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  authorities  on  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews.  See,  among  the  later,  Stade  {GV/.  ii.  162  sqq.),  Kenan  {HP/,  ir. 
63  sqq.)t  Hunter  {AE.  i.  291  sqq.),  Meyer  (/f/.  89  sqq.),  Kosters  (  W/.  IlSff.), 
Wellhausen  (//6'.  126  sqq.),  Cornill  (///Y.  155  sqq.),  Guthe  {GVL  253  sqq.\ 
Piepenbring  {IIPF.  546  .^^y.),  van  Hoonacker  {RJ.  151  jy.)*  21"^  Nikel  {^IVJG. 
186  sqq.),  Manjuart,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  king  here  meant  is  Arta- 
xerxes H.,  and  cites  13***  in  support  of  his  contention.  This  passage,  however, 
can  be  rendered  '*  Joiada,  son  of  Kliashit)  the  high  priest,"  as  well  as  "  Joiada  son 
of  Eliashib,  the  high  priest."  See  2  Chr.  22^  2^2^'-.  The  Chronicler,  to  judge 
from  Neh.  3^  took  it  in  the  former  sense. 
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next  two  verses  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
they  were  written  by  Nehemiah,  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  first 
half  of  v.*  to  arouse  suspicion.  The  latter  part,  however,  introduces 
a  discrepancy ;  for,  while  the  grief  of  the  writer  is  described  as  last- 
ing for  "  days,"  the  prayer  that  follows  is  a  supplication  for  the  day 
on  which  he  expected  to  approach  his  master  with  his  request  for  a 
leave  of  absence.  See  v.".  Moreover,  this  prayer,  which  is  clearly 
a  literary  production,  though  largely  composed  of  Deuteronomic  frag- 
ments, contains  some  expressions  that  sound  more  like  the  Chronicler 
than  Nehemiah.  See  the  word  rendered  "  trespass  "  (v.'),  a  favorite 
with  this  author,'  and  the  one  translated  "confess"  (v.'),'  which 
occurs  twice  (vs.'")  in  the  prayer  of  the  ninth  chapter.  Compare 
also  the  divine  titles  "Yahweh"  (v.'),  "  Ixird  "  (v."),  and  "the  God 
of  heaven"  (vs.'"),  with  the  "my  God  "  and  "our  God"  of  the  un- 
doubted passages.  Finally,  notice  the  expression  "  this  man,"  which 
the  favorite  of  the  Persian  king  would  hardly  have  employed,  even  in 
his  private  devotions,  of  so  indulgent  a  master  as  Artaxerxes.  The 
last  clause  of  v."  may  be  retained,  but  it  should  be  attached  to  the 
following  chapter. 

The  next  section  describes  Nehemiah's  interview  with  the  king 
and  the  success  of  his  application  for  permission  to  visit  Judea  and 
rebuild  the  city  of  his  fathers.  A  few  points  deserve  attention.  It 
appears  from  i'  that  the  interview  described  occurred  in  Nisan,  i.e. 
about  four  months  after  the  return  of  Hanani,  This  is  in  harmony  with 
I*"  ;  also  with  what  one  would  expect,  since  this  is  the  season  when 
the  new  governor  would  naturally  start  for  Palestine  for  the  purpose 
which  he  had  in  mind.  In  v.'  the  king  asks  a  question.  The  state- 
ment, "  Then  I  supplicated  the  God  of  heaven,"  which  now  separates 
this  question  from  the  answer  to  it,  is  certainly  not  in  Nehemiah's 
simple  and  direct  manner.  In  v."  for  "  the  gates  of  the  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  house,  and  for  the  wall  of  the  city,"  the  Greek  Version 
has  only  "  the  gates  and  for  the  wall  of  the  city,"  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  original  reading  was  "  the  gales  of  the  wall  of  the  city."  In 
V.'  the  order  of  the  sentences  seems  to  have  been  reversed.  If  the 
original  arrangement  be  restored  and  the  (now)  second  half  correctly 
rendered  "  The  king  also  sent,"  etc.,  the  connection  will  be  improved 
in  both  directions.' 

*  md'al,  I  Chr.  3'  5**  <l pmum.  '  hitiaaJddh. 

'  Tofrej-  ( EX.  36)  refen  vs.'-""  to  the  Chronicler,  citing  in  support  of  his  opin- 
ion hiTah,  CekarBI,  and  the  appnrenl  eonnei-Iion  lielwccn  vs.*  and  ",  The  first 
of  the  words  cited,  however,  if  il  be  letained,  should  not  he  taken  in  the  sense 
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Nehcraiah  next  {2""*')  notices  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  and  de- 
scribes a  secret  examination  of  the  walls  which  he  made  before  call- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  Jews  together  and  invoking  their  assistance  in 
putting  the  city  into  a  stale  of  defence.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  passages  in  the  t»ok.  The  topographical  questions  which 
it  raises,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  another  connection.  For  the 
present  the  object  is  to  determine  whether,  as  it  now  reads,  it  can 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Nehemiah,  There  certainly  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  v.'*.  In  the  first  place  it  repeals  itself  as  well  as 
v.".  The  appearance  of  the  priests  in  this  connection,  too,  is  suspi- 
cious. Finally  the  introduction  of  workers  before  the  work  has  been 
begun  suggests  corruption  in  the  text.  Perhaps  the  original  reading 
was,  not  "  the  rest  that  did  the  work,"  but,  as  in  4'""  and  """. 
"  the  rest  of  the  people."  This  would  be  an  improvement,  but  ihc 
verse  needs  more  thorough  emendation.'  The  genuineness  of  v,"  is 
even  less  defensible.  In  v.'°  Sanballat  and  others  are  represented  as 
mocking  the  Jews  and  accusing  them  of  planning  a  revolt  against  the 
great  king.  There  is  here,  however,  no  hint  of  a  desire  on  the  pan 
of  the  former  to  make  common  cause  with  the  latter.  But  the  an- 
swer returned  by  Nehemiah  is,  in  effect,  a  rejection  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. See  also  the  expressions,  "  the  God  of  Heaven,"  and  "  his 
servants,"  and,  on  the  latter,  !*■  "'  "  and  9'".  It  seems  best,  therefore, 
to  regard  this  verse  as  an  interpolation  suggested  by  Ezr.  4'.  Per- 
haps, since  v.'^  anticipates  6",  where  the  charge  here  made  is  per- 
fectly In  place,  this  whole  verse  should  go  with  v.*.  The  case  against 
both  of  them  will  become  still  stronger,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
vs.'"*  of  the  next  chapter"  are  not  from  the  hand  of  Nehemiah. 

The  whole  section  3'""  is  usually  referred  to  the  same  source  as 
the  first  two  chapters,  but  there  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  did  not  form  a  part  of  Nehemiah's  story.  First,  elsewhere  Nehe- 
miah represents  himself  as  directly  superintending  the  work  on  the 
wall,  and  his  servants  as  actively  employed  in  its  reconstruction. 
See   ^;ii3i^,ii(isi.t,  gi.s   ji^  gj^g   ^iwwi  i?(Bi_       Here  the  governor  is 

{limplf)  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Chronicler  1  Chr.  29'' ",  and  the  second, 
being  used  but  once  in  the  Bonks  of  Chronicles,  can  hardly  be  conaidcied  b  Tavot- 
ile  with  their  author.  If  iatah  in  v*  is  rendered  "  grant  leave  "  and  the  two  clause* 
of  V.'  are  transposed,  there  will  be  no  need  of  supposing  the  Chronicler  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  passage.     He  may,  however,  have  added  v.'".     Sec  v>."**- 

*  The  omission  of  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  may  be  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, 

'  In  the  Eogliih  Version  they  tonstiiiitc  the  whole  chapter. 
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entirely  ignored,  the  credit  for  the  work  being  given  to  persons 
named,  who  appear  to  have  undertaken  on  their  own  account  to 
rebuild  certain  sections  of  the  fortifications.  Seaiini,  in  6'  —  see 
also  7'  —  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  gales  were  not  put  into  place 
until  after  the  entire  wall  had  been  completed  ;  but  from  the  passage 
now  under  consideration  one  would  get  the  impression  that  work  on 
both  began  and  ended  at  tlie  same  time.  See  vs."*'"  ".  Third, 
in  the  parts  of  the  book  that  may  most  confidently  be  referred  to 
Nehemiah  the  priests  and  the  Levites  play  a  modest,  sometimes 
unworthy  role  ;  in  this  connection  they  enjoy  a  most  flattering  promi- 
nence. Thus,  Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  who  in  1 3*  and  *  is  represented 
as  intimately  allied  with  the  enemies  of  Nehemiah,  here  heads  the 
list  of  builders.'"  The  priests  are  Introduced  as  a  class  in  vs.''  "■  "■, 
Of  the  other  individuals  mentioned  as  leaders  Meremoth  (v.')  was 
certainly  a  priest,  and  Binnui  (vs."  "*)  a  Levite ;  and  probably 
Sadok  (v.*),  Hashabiah  (v."),  Ezer  (v.'"),  Azariah  (v.«),  Sadok  (v."), 
and  Shemaiah  (v.**)  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  orders. 
Fourth,  in  6"  Nehemiah  says  that  Meshullam  ben  Berekiah  was  a 
confederate  of  Tobiah,  to  whose  son  he  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage  ;  here  (3*'  ■'")  he  is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  governor's 
most  zealous  and  active  assistants.  Fi/fh,  the  subject  did  not  permit 
a  great  variety  of  peculiar  expressions,  yet,  in  reading  the  passage, 
especially  in  the  original,  one  becomes  aware  of  certain  differences 
between  its  style  and  that  of  the  preceding  and  following  context. 
In  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is  noticeably  dis- 
jointed. See  the  omission  of  the  proper  particles  in  vs.'  ^  *  "■ " ;  and 
of  the  verbs  in  v.^.  This  is  like  the  Chronicler  ;  and  so  is  the  use 
of  "  at  the  hand  of"  in  the  sense  of  "  next  to,"  "  to  which  —  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  preposition  "  after  "  "  in  the  same  sense  — 
the  writer  attaches  singular  suffixes,  when  the  antecedent  is  plural, 
and  rke  versa.  See  vs.""' ""■'■"'■""""" '"^■'*'".  Finaily, 
if  this  whole  passage,  and  the  last  two  verses  of  the  preceding 
chapter  be  omitted,  the  following  verses,  s'*"*  (4''").  furnish  the 
logical  and  natural  continuation  of  the  thought  of  the  preceding  con- 
text. These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opinion 
that  this  detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  wall  was  rebuilt  is 
not  from  the  pen  of  Nehemiah,  but  is  an  attempt  of  the  Chronicler 

■"  It  19  lakrn  for  granted  that  the  same  pcrwn  ii  meant  in  both  puugei;  but 
the  arfpiment  would  not  be  iavalidaled  by  Ihe  ftdmiuioD  that  there  were  two 
prieiti  lit  this  name. 

"  'alyad:  I  Chr.  17"- '"  "  31".  "  'ahare. 
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to  improve  on  the  governor's  simple  and  tmstwtMthy  narrative.'  Tlie 
effect  of  this  conclusion  on  the  value  of  the  passage  in  question  will 
appear  at  a  later  stage  of  the  discussion. 

The  first  stage  in  the  accomplishment  of  Neheintah's  undertakiqg 
was  reached  when  he  had  succeeded  in  moving  his  coontiynien  to 
resolve  to  rebuild  the  wall,  and  had  actually  begun  operatii»i^  as 
related  in  a".  The  next  was  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  wall 
to  one-half  the  required  height,  as  described  in  3*  (4*),  in  spite  of 
the  jibes  of  his  enemies.^  Hiese  jibes,  be  it  observed,  were  uttered 
at  Samaria,  although,  of  course,  they  were  promptly  repeated  at 
Jerusalem ;  cf.  a"." 

When  the  scoffers  found  that  the  wall  was  well  under  way,  they 
undertook  by  force  to  prevent  the  completion  of  it  Chapter  4 
(£V.  4^***')  describes  the  difficulties  under  which  Nehemiah  labored 
owing  to  the  combined  hostility  of  his  neighbors  and  the  timidity  or 
disloyalty  of  some  of  his  own  countrymen.^  While  the  danger  was 
greatest  his  whole  force  was  under  arms.  Afterward  half  of  his  men 
stood  guard  while  the  rest  of  them  worked.  Finally,  however,  by  on- 
remitting  toil  and  vigilance  he  accomplished  his  purpose  so  fiur  as 
the  wall  was  concerned. 

At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  chapter  5  had  been  misplaced,  since  it 

1*  So  Torrey.  Guthe  (SBOT,),  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  whole  chap- 
ter to  Nehemiah,  and  none  of  the  authorities  heretofore  cited  seems  to  have 
questioned  its  genuineness. 

^*  The  text  of  v.*^  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.  Various  emendations  have  been 
suggested.  See  Guthe,  SBOT.  in  loco ;  Stade,  GVI.\\.  i68  ;  van  Hoonacker,  H/, 
175.  The  construction  with  Idhem  seems  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  verb 
should  be  read  ye'dzebfi^  and  the  whole  rendered,  **  If  they  be  left  to  themselves.*' 
The  second  verb,  also,  is  unintelligible  in  the  connection.  Perhaps,  instead  of 
insr  ««will  they  sacrifice,"  the  original  had  IIST  "will  they  build  high."  See 
2  Chr.  33I*. 

^^  The  object  generally  supplied  after  the  verb  "provoke"  in  v.*^  (EV.  4*)  is 
"thee,"  referring  to  the  Deity.  Since,  however,  Sanballat  is  represented  as 
addressing  his  friends  and  neighbors,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  they, 
and  not  God,  whom  he  intended  to  incite  against  the  Jewish  builders.  On  the 
verb  see  Kzek.  32®,  and  on  llnegedy  Jos.  5^'. 

^*  In  V.  *('>  the  words  "  and  the  Arabians  —  Ashdodites"  are  an  evident  inter- 
polation. See  (]uthe,  SBOT.  The  latter  half  of  v.«<>2>  has  given  the  exegetes 
trouble.  See  the  commentaries.  It  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  con- 
text by  simply  changing  '!2t^n  to  ^-"T^P.  The  clause  will  then  read,  "they 
said.  Ten  times  more  than  all  the  places  ye  repeople  are  against  us  "  —  a  very 
natural  report  to  be  brought  to  the  governor  by  the  Jews  living  outside  the  city. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  see  Ezek.  36". 
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intermpls  the  story  of  the  restoration  of  the  wall,  which  is  finished 
ill  chapter  6.  Moreover,  v.*  might  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  v.'",  in  which  he  tells  about  lending  to 
his  brethren,  certainly  refers  to  a  practice  then  followed,  and  in  v.'* 
the  expression  "this  wall"  indicates  that,  although  the  chapter  was 
written  after  its  author  ceased  to  be  governor,  when  written  it  was 
intended  for  its  present  setting." 

Sanballal  and  his  confederates,  having  failed  to  surprise  Nehemiah, 
next  undertook  to  frighten  him  by  misrepresenting  his  motives.  In 
this  attempt  tliey  were  aided  by  Shemaiah  and  others,  who  pretended 
to  be  anxious  for  the  governor's  safety.  He  refused  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  great  work,  but,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  disloyalty  to 
the  king,  redoubled  his  efforts  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  only  fifty-two 
days,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  gates  hung^  and  the  defences 
of  the  city  completed. 

In  the  first  verses  of  chapter  7  the  use  of  the  first  person  is  con- 
tinued. This  would  indicate  that  the  writer  is  still  Nehemiah.  The 
general  content,  too,  harmonizes  with  such  an  opinion  ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that,  after  finishing  the  wall,  the  governor 
should  man  his  defences  and  proceed  to  provide  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  the  city.  The  passage  has,  however,  been  freely  interpolated. 
In  the  first  place  "  the  singers  and  the  Levites  "  of  v.'  are  clearly 
superfluous  ;  indeed,  the  last  half  of  the  verse  might  be  omitled  with- 
out injury  to  the  connection.  In  v.'  there  can  originally  have  been 
but  one  name.  Omit  "and  Hananiah  the  captain  of  the  castle." 
and  the  descriptive  clause  that  follows  becomes  intelligible."  At  the 
same  time  it  becomes  clear  why  the  verb  rendered  "  appoint "  in  the 
next  verse  is  singular.  Here,  as  frequently,  ihe  compiler  has  made 
an  addition  without  carefully  revising  the  context. 

The  straclure  of  v.'  permits,  if  it  does  not  require,  one  to  connect 
it  with  what  follows ;  cf  RV,  (Amer.).  Hence,  when,  m  v.',  Nehe- 
miah tells  about  being  moved  to  call  a  popular  meeting,  one 
expects  him  to  add  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  devise  a 
plan  for  increasing  the  population  of  the  city.     The  text  says  that  it 

"  In  ¥."  the  words  "  .^nd  all  the  congregation  laid.  Amen,  »nil  praised  Vah- 
weh"  are  wilhout  doubt  an  interpolation.  Nehemiah  does  not  use  the  word  ren- 
dered "  congregation."     See  1'. 

"  Wellhausen,  also  {IJG.  131),  suspetls  the  genaineness  of  these  words  on 
account  of  the  likeness  of  the  name  Hananiah  to  Ihal  of  Nehemiah's  brother,  >s 
well  3.1  the  menti.™  of  the  hirah. 
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was  to  make  a  genealogical  enrolment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
reports  the  discovery  of  a  list  previously  made  and,  in  reproducing 
it,  entirely  forgets  the  waiting  assembly. 

The  connection  at  this  point  is  evidently  defective,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  who  is  responsible  for  the  discrepancies.  Torrey 
{EN,  38  sqg,)  pronounces  the  list  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  chapter,  the 
work  of  the  Chronicler,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  whose  style  is 
precisely  such  disjoin tedness.  This  view,  however,  has  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  Hst  occurs  also  in  Ezr.  2.  Now,  while  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Chronicler,  if  he  found  it  in  Neh.  7,  should 
wish  to  introduce  it  in  the  other  connection,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why,  if  he  himself  was  the  author  of  it,  he  should  repeat 
it.  Moreover,  if  he  had  composed  it,  he  would  hardly  have  given 
the  laity  the  prominence  they  here  enjoy.  Cf.  Ezr.  8  and  10  and 
Neh.  10. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ground  for  doubting  whether  this  list 
is  really,  as  represented,  a  record  of  the  number  and  lineage  of  a 
multitude  who  returned  from  captivity  soon  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus.  In  v.*  the  words  "  those  that  came 
up  at  the  first,"  which  cannot,  as  the  English  version  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  be  construed  with  the  preceding  phrase,  are  evidently  an 
interpolation.  If,  however,  the  text  of  this  verse  was  changed  to  sug- 
gest an  earlier  date  for  the  document  discovered,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  more  explicit  statement  in  v.",  if  not  v.'',  was  inserted 
into  the  document  by  the  same  hand  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
Perhaps,  as  Marquart  {FIJG,  35  sq^  suggests,  the  title  originally  con- 
tained only  the  words,  *'  These  are  the  sons  of  the  province."  See 
11^.  In  any  case,  the  document  in  its  original  form  seems  to  have 
been  a  census  of  the  Jewish  community  —  whether  before  or  after 
the  time  of  Neheniiah  does  not  appear  —  which  was  first  inserted 
into  the  memoirs,  and  finally,  with  parts  of  these  memoirs,  incorpo- 
rated into  the  larger  work  of  the  Chronicler. 

It  has  suffered  more  or  less  in  these  processes.  Some  of  the  items 
have  been  lost  or  some  of  the  numbers  changed,  as  is  evident  from 
tiie  fact  that  the  total  given  in  v.'"*'  does  not  agree  with  the  sum  of  the 
ili^ures  representing  the  families,  or  other  associations,  previously  men- 
tioned. It  has  also,  apparently,  received  additions.  One  of  these  is 
v.-^,  and  another,  according  to  Guthe  {SBOTJ),  vs.^"^*^  ;  but  the  most 
important  is  vs.'""'-,  which  may  be  explained  as  an  adaptation  by  the 
editor,  who  transferred  chapters  8-10  to  their  present  position,  of 
i^zr.  2*'^'"'   to  the  date  of  Nehemiah.     The  Chronicler,  if  it  was  he 
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who  revised   the  title,  would  naturally  have  simply  repeated  this 


Chapter  3  describes  a  great  gathering  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  not. 
however,  the  one  called  by  the  governor,  but  a  purely  religious 
convocation,  with  Ezra  the  scribe  for  its  moving  spirit.  There  is, 
therefore,  as  little  reason  for  considering  this  chapter  the  proper  con- 
tinuation of  Nehemiah's  memoirs  as  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  the  list  that  now  precedes  it.  The  fact  that 
here  Ezra,  and  not  Neheniiah.-"  is  the  principal  figure,  suggests  the 
query  whether  the  passage  does  not  belong  to  the  book  that  bears 
the  former's  name.  There  are  other  reasons  for  this  view.  The 
language  here  used  also  reminds  one  of  Ezr.  7-10.  See  especially 
the  terms  "assembly"  (8^  ")  for  the  Jews  and  "  heads  of  the  fathers  " 
(v.")  for  iheir  leaders;  also  the  number  instead  of  the  name  (7^8') 
to  designate  the  month.-'  Finally  in  i  Esdras  (g""")  Neh,  7'' and 
the  first  twelve  verses  of  chapter  8  immediately  follow  the  account 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  mixed  marriages  found  m  the  last  (tenth) 
chapter  of  the  canonical  Ezra.^ 

Torrey,  also,  refers  this  chapter  to  the  same  author  as  Ezr.  7-10. 
He,  however,  inserts  it  with  7"'"'^',  between  chapters  8  and  9  of  that 
book  {£N.  2<)s^q.).  Now,  it  is  true  that,  if  y'""'''  immediately  fol- 
lowed Ezr.  S'',  the  connection  would  not  seem  unnatural ;  but  this 
fact  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  the  relation  between  vs.'"-^-  and  Ezr.  3"""  shows  that 
the  former  passage,  like  the  latter,  was  written  for  the  list  that  pre- 
cedes it.  Secondly,  the  impression  one  gels  from  the  first  verses  of 
Ezr.  9,  is  that  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  mixed  marriages 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  confession  produced  by  the  reading  of  the 
law,  but  of  a  report  on  existing  conditions  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Ezra,  and  that,  therefore,  this  chapter  should  immediately  follow  the 
eighth,  as  in  the  present  arrangement.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  the 
reading  of  the  law  was  suggested,  not  by  the  scribe,  as  if  he  had  no 

"  The  facl  that,  as  will  presently  he  shown,  chapleta  S-Io  wete  wtillcn  by  the 
(Thronicler  foe  another  connecllon  ii  in  Itself  proof  that  the  passage  in  question 
ii  from  a  diHerent  author. 

*  In  fact,  NehemLah  appears  but  once  (v.")  in  the  chapter,  and  there,  as 
■ppeara  from  I  Esd.  •)",  the  name  ii  an  inlerpolalion.  See  Meyer,  £J.  aoo; 
cf.  Nikel,  ly/G.  200. 

"  See  E«.  7»  "  10"  "■ ";  cf.  Neh.  1'  a>  6'». 

^  In  the  received  text  the  account  SEenu  incomplete  i  but  (he  tubuitution  for 
the  taller  half  uf  v.**  of  the  reading  of  1  Esd.  9",  "  and  they  put  them  away  with 
their  children,"  remedies  the  difficulty. 
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Other  mission  than  to  secure  recognition  for  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  by  the  people  in  a  gathering  summoned  for  another  purpose, 
furnishes  a  reason  for  assigning  Neh.  8  to  a  later  place  in  the  narra- 
tive. Finally,  if,  as  can  be  shown,  Neh.  9  J?.,  which  Torrey  himself 
places  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  E/ra,  are  the  sequel  to  3,  this  con- 
stitutes an  additional  reason  for  concluding  that  all  three  chapters 
belong  there.  On  the  last  point  the  following  indications  seem  con- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  the  date  at  the  beginning  of  9  connects 
ii  with  (he  preceding  chapter.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  began  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  and  lasted  eight  days  (I^v.  23"*").  If, 
therefore,  as  Nowack  (//A.  2'")  concludes,  the  days  were  reckoned 
from  morning  to  morning,  the  last  would  end  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third.  In  any  case,  when  in  9'  the  author  says  that  the  people 
assembled  on  the  twenty-fourth,  he  evidently  means  that  there  was 
only  the  necessary  interval  of  a  day  between  the  sabbath  with  which 
the  feast  closed  and  the  gathering  next  to  be  described.'*  Secondly, 
the  bet  that  the  people  came  to  this  meeting  in  mourning,  so  far 
from  militating  against  the  view  here  maintained,  supports  it.  The 
proper  expression  of  the  penitence  produced  by  the  law  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  reminder  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  a  season 
of  rejoicing  (8"*').  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  that,  when 
the  feast  was  past  and  there  was  time  for  serious  thought,  a  renewed 
sense  of  tmworthiness  should  take  possession  of  the  communily,  and 
the  people  should  appear  "in  sackcloth  and  with  earth  on  them." 
The  resumption  of  the  reading  of  the  law  points  in  the  same  dlrec- 
tion.  Thirdly,  the  statement  in  9'  with  reference  to  separation  from 
foreigners,  too,  which  Torrey  quotes  as  decisively  favorable  to  his 
position,  really  has  the  contrary  significance.    The  author  is  not  here 

"  It  is  taken  foe  granted  that  the  feasl  was  celebrated  al  the  lime  prescribed 
by  the  law.  This  being  (he  case,  the  people  would  seem  to  have  assembled  on 
the  first  of  the  month  and.  after  ohscrvirg  the  feast  of  trumpets,  spent  the  inter- 
ral  between  the  second  and  the  fifteenth  in  buihiing  their  booths  and  making 
other  preparations  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Il  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
text  should  be  emended.  In  7",  as  in  Ezr.  3',  the  month  is  given,  but  not  the 
day  of  the  month.  The  esacl  date  must  in  each  case  be  learned  from  a  later 
sUtement  (E/r.  3",  Neh.  8^)  which  looks  like  an  afterthought.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  phrase  "the  seventh  month  "  should  he  changed  1<>  "the  feast  of  the 

also  with  Deut,  Jl'^'",  according  to  which  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  the 
proper  time  for  publicly  reading  the  law.  The  "  second  day  "  of  v.'*  would  thus 
be  the  second,  not  of  the  month,  but  of  the  teast ;  so  that  the  booths  must  have 
been  built  after  the  feast  began. 
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thinktDg  especially  of  the  mixed  marriages,  but  or  the  intermixture 
of  persons,  male  as  well  as  female,  of  alien  origin  in  the  community 
as  hitherto  constituted.  His  idea,  more  fully  expressed  in  i3''"'  is 
that  at  this  lime  "  the  seed  of  Israel,"  i.e.  the  genuine  Jews,  entered 
into  a  new  organization  from  which  they  excluded  "  the  mixed  multi- 
tude.'"* This  complete  separation,  being  made  in  obedience  lo  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  is  described  in  lo^'^'  as  a  separation  "  unto 
the  law  of  God."  The  last  passage,  and  not  9-,  is  the  key  to  the 
problem,  and  it  directly  connects    10  with  both  of  the  preceding 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  indication  that  the  promise  of  7'  **  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  but  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  1 1  we  suddenly  come 
upon  a  brief  passage  (vs.' '' )  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  give  the 
desired  information  concerning  the  outcome  of  Nehemiah's  evident 
purpose  to  increase  the  population  of  his  capital.  It  may  correctly 
describe  the  means  he  employed  and  the  result  attained,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  his  account  of  the  matter.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested 
(Ryle),  it  is  an  abstract  of  the  original  from  the  hand  of  the  author 
who  inserted  into  the  memoirs  not  only  the  list  in  chapter  7,  but 
vs.''"  of  this  chapter. 

Among  the  reasons  for  disposing  of  vs."*  as  just  suggested  are 
the  following :  First,  the  order  in  which  the  various  classes  of  the 
population  are  mentioned  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  list  of  chapter 
7  ;  and,  second,  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  province  is  a  natural  sequel  lo  the  census  previously  given.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  compiler  was  the  author  of  these  verses,  or 
that  they  were  originally  written  by  any  one  else  for  the  connection 
in  which  the  Chronicler  found  them.      Both  of  these  alternatives 

**  According  to  Koslera  (  Wl.  93  jy.),  tj'-*  belongs  near  the  beginning  of 

"  It  will  doubllen  be  objected  to  the  above  conclusion,  by  those  wbo  refuse, 
u  most  do.  to  follow  Kosten  in  placing  Nehemiab  before  Ezra,  thst  it  is  forbid- 
den hf  the  fact  Ihit  the  governor  heads  the  list  of  those  who  ugned  the  covenant. 
See  lo".  This,  however,  is  not  a  serious  obstacle.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact 
that  In  S*,  as  has  been  shown,  his  name  Is  an  accretion,  caits  suspicion  upon  its 
genuineness  in  this  passage.  Secondly,  the  structure  of  the  verse  betrajn  the 
hand  oF  a  reviser.  Thirdly,  if  Nehemiah  be  omitled,  the  first  list  (vs.'-*}  will 
consist,  as  It  should,  entirely  of  priests,  and  the  same  number  of  them  (twenty- 
two)  as  that  in  11''.  See  Marquatt,  FIJG.  341  cf.  Meyer,  EJ.  aoo.  For 
B  stRlement  and  discussion  of  the  various  views  according  to  which  Eira  and 
his  company  reached  Jerusalem  sftcr  Nebemiah'i  arrival,  see  Nikel,  fV/G. 
146  I??. 
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must  be  rejected.  If  the  same  person  had  written  both  passages 
he  would  doubtless  have  used  the  same  terms  throughout  to  desig- 
nate the  famiUes  mentioned.  The  second  passage  has  a  parallel, 
but  not  a  very  close  one,  in  i  Chr.  9*"^.  The  list  therein  contained, 
however,  although  it  purports  to  give  the  first  inhabitants  (v.*)  of 
Jerusalem,  is  probably  later  than  the  one  here  preserved,  which 
seems  to  be  pre-exilic.  See  i  Chr.  9*®,  Neh.  ii®*«.  In  v."*  of  this 
chapter  one  reads  that  "the  rest  of  Israel,  the  priests,  and  the 
Levites,  were  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  every  one  in  his  inheritance." 
This  statement  disposes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  did 
not  live  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  vs.^*^,  where 
the  distribution  of  the  rural  population  between  Beersheba  and 
Bethel  is  described,  was  added  to  the  original  list  by  the  Chroni- 
cler. The  significance  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  names  of  the 
places  occupied  by  Benjamin  are  found  in  7^"^  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  in  this  connection. 

In  chapter  1 2  the  first  twenty-six  verses  are  devoted  to  a  genealogy 
of  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  It  begins  with  a  list,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  7*  •** ,  of  the  priests  "  that  went  up  with  Zerubabel,"  the 
names,  except  the  last  six,  being  those  of  lo'^*****-.  Then  follow 
(v.***)  the  names  of  eight  Levites,  four  of  whom  signed  the  cove- 
nant (lo^®^*****),  two  others  being  mentioned  in  11".  In  vs.'*"^  is 
next  given  a  list  of  the  representatives  of  the  priestly  classes,  except 
Hattush,  in  the  second  generation,  and  in  vs.^'-*  a  corresponding,  but 
more  general,  statement  with  reference  to  the  Levites  of  "  the  days 
of  Joiakim"  and  "the  days  of  Nehemiah."  See  v.^.  If  these  were 
the  only  chronological  indications,  the  entire  section  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
In  vs.^'*"'*'^-  the  line  of  high  priests  is  brought  down  to  Jaddua,  who, 
according  to  Josephus  {Antt.  xi.  8,  4),  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  this 
part  of  the  chapter,  if  not  entirely  the  work  of  the  Chronicler,  in 
its  present  form  is  as  late  as  the  date  at  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (vs.^'**  ). 
It  begins  with  a  description  of  the  preparations  made  among  the 
priests  and  the  Levites,  which  is  so  clearly  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chronicler  that  there  is  no  need  of  analyzing  it.  Then  (v.^*) 
the  style  and  content  suddenly  change.  The  first  person  reappears 
and  —  what  is  more  significant  —  Nehemiah  resumes  the  place  that 
he  occupies  in  the  first  chapters  (except  3)  of  the  book.     See  also 
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"  the  rulers,"  ^  v,*".  The  resl  of  ihe  story,  however,  is  not  all  by  the 
governor.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  ceremony  as  he  described  it  one 
must  begin  with  v.'",  omit  vs.*™~'*,  and  stop  with  v.*",  making  certain 
corrections  in  the  remainder  of  the  text."  The  original  account,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  preserved,  ends  with  the  last  mentioned  verse,  the 
ne\t  three  being  an  addition  by  the  same  hand  as  those  already 
omitted. 

The  last  four  verses  of  the  chapter,  also,  are  from  the  Chronicler, 
but  they  do  not  belong  in  their  present  connection.  The  most  suit- 
able place  for  them  is  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter,  since  one 
would  expect  the  appointment  of  the  officials  here  mentioned  to 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  regulations  which  these  officials  were  to 
execute. 

The  first  three  verses  of  chapter  13  are  another  fragment  from  the 
pen  of  the  Chronicler.  A  favorite  opinion  is  that  they  probably 
belong  between  Etr.  10'  and  '".  See  VV.  R.  Smith,  OT/C."  417. 
This  suggestion,  however,  ignores  the  fact,  already  noted,  that  while 
Ezr.  10  has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  mixed  marriages,  this 
passage  refers  to  the  complete  purgation  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
all  alien  elements.  It  should  doubtless  come  later,  perhaps  between 
vs.'  and  '  of  Neh.  9,  in  the  story  of  the  Restoration.  Cf  Torrey, 
£M  44  Iff. 

The  reappearance  of  the  first  person  in  v."  points  to  Nehemiah  as 
the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  this  indication  is  generally 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  See  Siegfried,  Berihoiet,  a/.  Torrey,  how- 
ever, attributes  the  whole  to  the  Chronicler,  basing  his  contention 
largely  on  its  vocabulary,  and  citing  an  array  of  expressions  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  invincible.  Still  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  contrary  opinion. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  in  all  cases  the 
words  and  phrases  cited  may  properly  be  counted  in  favor  of  the 
view  based  on  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  on  which 
Torrey's  conclusion  seems  open  to  objection  : 

Chapter  13' :  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  mention  of  a 
priest  who  had  offended  against  order  and  discipline  and  the  intro- 
duction of  fA^  priests  as  functionaries  on  all  public  occasions.  It  is 
the  latter  for  which  the  Chronicler  is  noted.     For  other  individuals 

*>  Sega»im,  also  l"  4"  l»l  5''  "  7*. 

"  In  V,",  fur  na'?nr\  remteretl  "  and  went  in  ptocewion,"  re«d  rcKl  rimtT, 
and  Ihr  duf  liiinl,  and  in  v,"  for  7WIS5,  rendered  "to  meet  them,"  WI*0(P7, 
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mentioned  by  Nehemiah  just  as  he  here  mentions  Eliashib,"  see 

Verse  ^:  Here,  indeed,  the  Levites  owe  their  appearance  in  the 
narrative  to  the  Chronicler,  but  this  admission  does  not  require  us 
to  attribute  vs.*^  entire  to  him,  since  it  is  pretty  clear  from  v.* 
that  the  features  of  this  verse  which  recall  the  Chronicler  are  an 
accretion.     A  similar  explanation  is  applicable  in  vsJ®  *'  **. 

Verse  " :  The  ejaculatory  prayers  by  which  the  passage  is  punctu- 
ated are  so  like  Nehemiah  (5*^  6*  ")  that  it  seems  unfair  to  suspect 
their  genuineness  until  the  authorship  of  the  Chronicler  has  otherwise 
been  satisfactorily  established. 

Verse  ^^ :  The  correspondence  between  chapter  13  and  10*"^*^*, 
to  which  Torrey  here  calls  attention,  is  more  satisfactorily  explained, 
in  view  of  the  variations  in  style  and  content,  by  supposing  the 
latter  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  former  by  the  Chronicler  than  that  he 
was  the  author  of  both  of  them. 

Verse  ^^ :  The  combination  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  is,  indeed,  a 
favorite  with  the  Chronicler,  but  he  always  puts  both  words,  or  the 
phrases  in  which  they  occur,  into  the  same  construction.  Here  the 
expression  is  "  to  the  sons  of  Judah  and  (or  a^^n)  in  Jerusalem," 
something  very  different.     Cf.  Ezr.  4*. 

Verse  *" :  The  expression  "  contend,"  found  also  in  vs."  and  *%  so 
far  from  pointing  to  the  Chronicler,  betrays  the  hand  of  Nehemiah. 
Sec  5'. 

Verse  '•' :  The  significance  of  the  appearance  of  the  sen-ants  in  this 
verse  is  not  neutralized  by  the  introduction  of  the  Levites  in  v.-**,  the 
^'(•nuineness  of  which,  moreover,  is  not  beyond  (juestion. 

Verse'-':  If  the  Chronicler  had  written  this,  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed a  'Slirect  (^ontrast  "  by  the  use,  not  of  "Jews,"  but,  as  in 
(/■'  and  I  V',  of  '*  Israel.""' 

Verse  -'* :  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Josephus  in  A;i//,  xi.  8,  2. 
refers  to  the  event  here  narrated.  Steuernagel  (D/.  276)  and  others 
think  that  the  Jewish  historian  has  confused  similar  events  of  different 
periods. 

The  foregoing   criticism  seems  to  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
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expressions  citeil  really  favor  the  view  thai  Nehemiah  was  the  author 
of  more  or  less  of  llie  passage  under  consideration.  To  these  should 
be  added  at  least  two  others,  the  "  rulers  "  of  v."  and  the  "  nobles  " 
of  v.",  generally  found  together,  neither  of  which  is  used  in  a  passage 
clearly  attributable  to  the  Chronicler. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  external  marks  betraying  a  hand  not  the 
Chronicler's.  There  are  two  or  three  other  considerations  that  ought 
to  be  noticed.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Chronicler's 
partiality  for  priests  and  Levites.  There  are  doubtless  traces  of  it  in 
touches  added  to  this  passage,  but  the  story  as  a  whole  leaves  an 
impression  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  these  classes 
so  different  from  that  produced  by  chapter  3'"^  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  both  to  have  been  composed  by  the  same  person. 
Is  it  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  Chronicler,  after  placing  Eliashib 
at  the  head  of  the  repairers  of  the  wall,  would  represent  him  as  an 
ally  of  Nehemiah's  enemies?  The  Chronicler  is  also  very  careful  in 
his  regard  for  the  honor  of  David  and  most  of  his  successors,  omitting 
everything  conflicting  with  the  idea  that  they  were  loyal  and  consist- 
ent servants  of  Vahweh,  In  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
therefore,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  this  king's  weakness  for  foreign 
women.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  he  wrote  v."  of  this  last  chapter? 
Finally,  compare  the  strenuous  measures  described  in  Neh.  13  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Chronicler  represents  similar  results  as  obtained. 


2.    THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WALL.* 

The  outcome  of  the  preceding  analysis,  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
the  subject  next  to  be  discussed,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  are  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah  three  passages  (2'^'-"  ^'-^  11""")  in  which  the 
course  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Restoration  is  more  or  less 
fully  indicated,  and  that  the  tirst  and  the  last  (in  its  original  reading) 
of  these  passages  were  written  by  the  governor,  while  the  second  was 
inserted  by  a  later  writer,  probably  the  Chronicler.  The  precise  bear- 
ing of  this  result  should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  interpolated 
passage  may  not  be  disregarded  ;  for,  while  it  is  not  genuine,  in  the 
sense  of  being  from  the  hand  of  Nehemiah,  and,  so  far  as  its  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  men  and  method  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  are  concerned,  may  be  entirely  fictitious,  yet  it  doubtless  cor- 
rectly describes  this  wall  in  terms  current  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
•  See  rhe  plan  at  Ihc  cnJ  uf  this  article. 
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years  after  it  was  restored.^  It  may^  therefore,  be  treated  as  a  tmst- 
worthy  source,  care  being  taken  not  to  forget  that,  although  the  coune 
of  the  wail  was  the  same  when  it  was  written  as  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah,  there  may  have  been  changes  in  the  names  of  its  various  gates, 
towers,  etc. 

The  object  being  to  trace  the  course  of  the  wall  rebuilt  by  Nehe- 
miah,  it  is  fitting  that  the  starting-point  for  the  proposed  study  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor  on  his  reconnaissance,  vis,  the 
Ravine  Gate.  See  2^.  The  name  here  used  was  clearly  intended 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  gate  in  question,  and  it  doubdess 
served  this  purpose  among  the  Jews  of  the  period  to  which  the  books 
in  which  it  is  found  belong.  Now,  however,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
so  readily  intelligible;  hence  the  divergent  views  among  modem 
authorities  with  reference  to  its  meaning.  Most  identify  the  ravine 
from  which  the  gate  received  its  name  with  the  so-called  **  ravine  of 
Hinnom"  (Jos.  15*  Neh.  11*),  or  "ravine  of  the  children  of  Hin- 
nom"  (Jos.  15^  18'^  etc.),  and  this  with  Wady  er-Rababi,  the  valley 
that  bounds  the  city  on  the  west  and  the  south.  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, however,  dissents  from  this  view ;  for,  although  he  locates  the 
gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  he  identifies  the  ravine  from  which 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  with  Wady  el-Jdz 
and  its  continuation  in  Wady  Sitti  Maryam,  the  ancient  Kidron. 

When  he  first  adopted  this  opinion  (/^/,  290)  he  seems  to  have 
based  it  largely  upon  Jer.  19-  (not  "),  where  the  Authorized  Version 
has  "  go  forth  unto  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the 
entry  of  the  east  gate,"  and  Stanley  (/^/.  xiv.),  who  should  have 
known  that  the  rendering  "  east  gate  "  was  mistaken,  blindly  followed 
him.  See  the  Revised  Version.  In  his  article  on  the  subject  in 
Hastings*  Bifi/e  Die  dona  ty,  Warren  is  equally  unfortunate,  the  proof 
in  support  of  his  contention  being  drawn  from  an  erroneous  trans- 
lation and  interpretation  of  Jos.  15^  and  i8^^  the  use  of  which  was 
suggested  by  a  mistaken  identification  of  En-rogel  with  the  Vir- 
gin's Spring  (Win  Sitti  Maryam).-  Here,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
he  appears  to  have  erred  through  too  great  reliance  on  the  English, 

1  Driver  {I.07\  519)  thinks  that  "the  languaj;c  "  of  the  l)i)(>k  of  Chronicles, 
**  not  less  than  the  j^eneral  style  and  tone,  favDurs  a  date  sul)se<iuent  to  300  B.C. 
rather  than  one  pric»r  to  it."'  Cornill  {EAT,  121)  assijjns  it  to  "the  first  half  of 
the  third  cenlurv." 

-  Another  name  for  it  is  './///  ' ttnini  t'd-Jt'vcj^  the  Sprinj»  of  Many  Steps.  It  is 
so  called  on  account  of  the  number  of  steps  (thirty)  by  which  one  must  descend 
to  the  water. 
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but  this  time  the  Revised  Version.  In  the  former  of  the  passages 
cited  the  reading  is,  "  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom  unto  the  siile  of  the  Jebusite  southward  (the  same  is  Jeru- 
salem) ;  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  vale  of  Rephaim  northward."  Warren  interprets 
this  as  meaning  that  the  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
on  reaching  the  Virgin's  Spring,  ran  "up  the  valley  of  Kidron  to 
a.  point  opposite  to  the  southern  side  of  the  temple,  thence  across  the 
temple  courts  south  of  the  temple,  and  up  the  valley  on  the  south 
side  of  Akra  to  the  JalTa  gate,  and  thence  north  by  the  Russian 
hospice  to  Lifta." 

The  first  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  suggests  itself  is  that 
a  point  on  the  Kidron  "  opposite  to  the  southern  side  of  the  temple," 
or,  rather,  the  site  on  which  it  afterward  stood,  could  hardly  be 
called  "the  side  of  the  Jebusite  southward,"  since  the  ancient  city 
lay  to  the  south  of  it."  There  is  a  more  serious  one  that  is  not  so 
apparent.  The  text  says  that  the  line  first  "  went  up  by,"  in  the 
sense  of  through,'  \he  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  then  again  "went  up 
to  "  the  top  of  a  certain  rise  of  ground  whose  location  is  described. 
The  phraseology  used  seems  to  permit  one  to  suppose,  as  Warren 
does,  that  the  line,  after  reaching  "  the  side  of  the  Jebusite,"  left  the 
valley  and  took  a  different  direction.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  as  is  evident  from  18'",  where  he  traces 
the  same  line  from  west  to  east,  i.e.  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sense  in  this  latter  verse  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  inconsistency 
of  the  translators,  who  make  the  author  say  that  the  border,  after 
descending  the  hill,  went  down  "to,"  instead  of  "by,"  "  ihe  valley 
of  Hinnom  to  the  side  of  the  Jebusite  southward."  '  When  this  cor- 
rection is  made  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  according  to  15'  the 
hne  ran  from  Kn-rogel,  wherever  that  may  have  been,  all  the  way 
up  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (past  "  the  side  of  the  Jebusite ")  to  the 

'  It  ia  now  [he  (ipinion  nf  0  majority  of  llic  authorilies  on  llie  subject  that 
uncienl  Jeiusalcm  lay  on  Ihe  cidge  often  identified  with  Opfacl,  South  of  the  lile 
of  the  temple.     See  G.  A.  Smith,  Em.  Bib.,  art.  '  Jeruulem '  \  cf.  Condet,  Dii. 

Bib. 

*  II  would  be  still  moce  eiict  to  »y  simply  that  the  line  "  went  up  the  valley," 
since  in  ihe  original  the  noun  "  valley  "  is  the  direct  t^ject  of  the  preceding  verb. 
On  the  use  of  verbs  of  motion  in  this  way,  sec  Gen.  44'  Num.  I3"  DeuL  2'  etc. 

*  The  conMruclion  ia  precisely  ihc  same  »«  in  15'.  Hence  here  also  it  would 
be  as  well,  or  better,  la  omit  the  preposition  and  lay  that  the  line  "  went  down 
the  valley." 
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hill  at  ihe  head  of  it,  so  that  the  identification  of  this  valley  with  the 
Kiiiron,  so  far  from  allowing  "the  partitionof  Jerusalem  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin,"  as  Warren  asserts,  makes  it  impossible.  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  can  now  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  author  of  these  two 
passages  (P),  when  he  wrote  "  the  valley  of  Hinnom,"  could  not  have 
had  in  mind  the  one  north  and  east  of  the  city.  If  he  had,  he  must 
have  reckoned  Jerusalem  to  Judah,  as  an  earlier  writer  {]E,  Jos.  15*") 
seems  lo  have  done."  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  in  iS"  he  distinctly 
assigns  it  to  Benjamin,  which  he  could  not  have  done  unless  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  had  meant  to  him  the  one  that  bounded  the  city 
on  the  west  and  south,  the  modem  VVady  er-Rababi.' 

The  foregoing  exposition,  showing  that  "  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  " 
is  not  another  name  for  the  Kidron,  ought  to  render  the  identifica- 
tion of  En-rogel  with  the  Virgin's  Spring  untenable  ;  since  the  author 
of  Jos.  1 5'  and  r  8'"  says  nothing  about  the  stretch  down  the  Kidron 
between  the  spring  and  the  mouth  of  the  other  valley,  and  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  any  one  should  have  drawn  the  line  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  in  this  zigzag  fashion.  Still,  there  are  those  who,  like 
Conder  in  his  article  on  Jerusalem  in  Hastings"  Dictionary,  although 
they  locate  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  correctly,  hold  the  contradictory 
opinion  with  reference  to  En-rogel.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
discuss  more  at  length  the  location  of  this  spring.  Several  reasons 
are  given  for  identifying  it  with  the  Virgin's  Spring.  The  one  that 
seems  to  have  proven  most  cogent  is  found  in  the  similarity  between 
Zo^^leth,  Ihe  name  of  a  stone  said  to  have  been  near  the  spring,  and 
Zabwayleh,  which,  according  to  Clermont- G an ne an  \PEF.  1870, 
251  jy.),  is  used  to  designate  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  natives 
of  Silwan  cut  short  the  distance  from  the  spring  to  their  village  on 
the  slope  opposite.  See  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  Jerusalem, 
293  y^.  On  examination,  however,  the  striking  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  names  loses  some  of  its  significance.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  Silwan  are  not  unanimous  in  applying  the  name 
Zahwayleh  to  the  ascent  described.  Secondly,  if  they  were,  since  it 
probably  means  simply  a  slide,  and  could  be  applied  to  half  a  dozen 
places  along  the  side  of  the  hill  between  the  lomb  of  .\bsalom  and 

•The  use  of  this  passBgc  and  Jud.  i*"by  Birch  {FEF.  1878,  179)  to  sustBin 
bii  view  thit  JeTuulem  belonged  partly  to  Judah  and  partly  lo  Benjamin  is 
entirely  unwarranted.    On  Jud.  I*',  ace  Moore,  Comn.  so  si/. 

'  The  idcntilication  of  Hinnom  with  Kidron  is  forbidden,  also,  by  ihe  farts  that 
the  former  ia  always  called  n  nai  and  the  latlet  a  luihni,  and  that  in  1  Kga.  2J, 
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Rr  'Ayyubf  it  is  hardi)'  safe  to  conclude  that  ihis  is  the  only  one  to 
which  it  has  ever  been  given.    As  a  tnatier  of  fact,  there  is  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  native  rock  considerably  nearer  to  Bir  'Ayjub  than 
the  one  above  described  is  to  the  Virgin's  Spring.    Thirdly,  since 
the  tttUical  designation  is  properly,  not  "the  stone  Zoheleth,"  bni 
"  the  Stotie  of  the  Zoheleth,"  />.  '  uf  the  creeper  '  (Ueul.  32"),  it  is 
more  probaUe  that  the  latter  word  denotes  something,  c.^.  the  » 
pent,  after  which  the  oligect  intetided  was  named  than  that  it  descrin 
a  characteristic  of  that  otqecL    See'Bben-bohan,  Jos.  15',  and  'EbOl 
faa'ezer,  i  Sam.  4^.     Finally,  since  the  word  "eben  is  never  elsewhl 
in  the  Old  Testament  used  of  the  tiative  rock,  it  is  highly  improbi 
that  in  this  case  it  was  applied  to  any  part  of  the  rocky  slope  on  tj 
easteni  side  of  the  valley  of  Kidnin.^     In  view  of  these  considei 
tions  the  similarity  between  Zoh^eih  and  Zahwayleh  ought  not  j 
weigh  very  heavily  against  the  necessary  inference  from  the  discus 
of  the  location  of  the  ravuie  of  Hinnom,  that  'En-rogel  is  the  anci«^ 
name  for  Bir  'Ayyub. 

The  objections  to  this  view  are  iU)t  of  a  serious  character.    "• 
t^.  says  of  Bir  "Ayyiib  that  it  is  properly  a  well  (be'a-),  not  a 
i^ayin).    This  point  is  not  well  t«ken,  for  in  Gen.  24  both  v 
are  used  by  the  same  author  of  the  source  from  which  the  feoi 

■  In  Gen.  49**,  the  last  line  of  which  the  Revisers  ren<lL-r. 

"  From  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel," 

"f*f«  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  irtr,  'rock,  cliff';  but  here  the  text  it  e*)- 
(kntly  corrupt.  Gunkel,  liy  slightly  changing  the  pointing  of  the  first  two  word^ 
gels  ihe  equivaJent  of 

"  By  the  name  of  the  shepherd  of  the  Israel-stune," 

which  he  explains  as  meaning  the  shepherd  dwelling  in  the  stone  at  Bethel.  He 
suggests,  however,  that  the  correctness  of  the  text  is  doubtful.  If  he  bad  girea 
the  matter  further  thought,  he  would  douljtless  have  seen  the  bearing  on  this  verse 
uf  48",  where  Jaooli  is  represented  as  heginning  his  blessing  on  Joseph  with  the 
words, 

"  The  (iod  before  whom  my  fathers.  Abraham  and  Isaac,  walked. 
The  Cod  who  hath  shepherded  me  all  my  life  unto  this  day." 

Then,  by  an  emendation.  TSK  for  pK,  which  would  have  suggested  itself,  he 
would  have  obtained  a  reading  (hat  makes  the  troublesome  line  an  inlelli^ble 
parallel  to  the  preteding.     The  couplet,  thus  emended,  rca<ls, 
"  Bv  the  han(!s  of  Ihe  Mighty  One  of  Jacob, 
[ty  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  of  his  lather  Israel." 

For  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  reading,  see  Ihe  next  verse. 
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of  Harran  drew  water,  and,  moreover,  as  every  one  who  has  spent 
any  length  of  time  at  Jerusalem  knows,  Blr  'Ayyub  in  the  winter  over- 
flows, and  becomes  as  truly  a  spring  as  that  of  the  Virgin.'  It  is 
further  objected  that  Bir  'Ayyub  cannot  be  En-rogel  because  it  is  so 
far  from  the  King's  Garden  that  Josephus  {Antt,  vii.  14,  4)  could  not 
have  spoken  of  it  as  being  in  it.  The  facts  are,  that  the  Virgin's 
Spring  is  at  one  end,  and  Blr  'Ayyub  near  the  other,  of  the  succession 
of  gardens  now  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Silwan,  but  that  the  latter 
is  nearer  than  the  former  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  now  el- Wad, 
running  nearly  north  and  south  through  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which,  according  to  Neh,  3^\  the  King's  Garden  was  located. 
Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  Blr  *Ayyub  cannot  be  substituted  without 
confusing  the  reader  in  the  narratives  in  which  En-rogel  occurs. 
This  is  incorrect.  Take  the  case  of  2  Sam.  17*^  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  look  for  the  hiding-place  of  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
half  a  mile  distant  than  almost  under  the  royal  palace?  So,  also,  in 
the  case  of  i  Kgs.  i^  The  last  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  partisans 
of  Adonijah  would  have  been  the  vicinity  of  the  public  spring,  in  full 
view  from  the  cityJ'^  The  friends  of  Solomon,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  naturally  assemble  as  near  the  city  as  possible.  Hence,  En- 
rogel  must  here  also  be  identified  with  Bir  'Ayyiib,  and  the  (lihon 
of  v.'^''  not,  as  Warren  {DB.,  art.  *  Hinnom ')  maintains,  with  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  (*Ain  Silwan)  —  for  the  tunnel  had  not  yet  been  built  — 
but  with  the  X'irgin's  Spring. 

The  itlentification  of  Kn-rogel  with  Bir  'Ayyub  strengthens  the 
argmiient  in  fivor  of  Wady  er-Rababi  as  the  ravine  of  Hinnom.  It 
is,  therefore,  unfavorable,  not  only  to  Warren's  view,  but  to  that  pro- 
j)ose(l  by  Birch  iPEF.  187S,  179  .w/.i,  and  a(lo])te(l  by  W.  R.  Smith 
{Enc.  Brit.)  and  others,  according  to  which  this  ravine  was  el- 
Wad.  There  is  the  furtiuT  objection  to  the  latter  ojjinion  that,  if,  as 
'  it  asMuiies,  tiie  ancient  city  was  confined  to  the  eastern  hill,  it  is 
(liHi  -uk  to  understand  why  the  tunnel  from  the  Virgin's  Spring  should 
have  been  cirried  through  to  the  western  side  of  it. 

Tlie  ravine  of  Hinnom  havhig  been  identified,  the  next  (juestion 
i^  whether  \\\\>  is  the  ravine  from  wliich  tlie  Ravine  Gate  took  its 
name.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  raided  this  (juestion 
\\A\K.'.  answered  it  in  the  at'tirmative  ;  and  with  reason,  tor  not  only  is 

'■'  <  )ii  llic  2^1  <'•  [niiiiary,  i()02.  tlif  jnojilc  of  jt-ru^nlein  aii'l  the  vicinity  cole- 
l.)raf(.-  1  siu  li  :in  iivcrflou   i>v  vi^itini^  tho  wt-ll  in  ^rcat  minil)i-r«i. 

''  1  111-  |K-  ■|ilf  (il  ^ilw.'in  li.iV''  III*  ililtuultv  in  iiiakini,'  t lifni^clvc^  understood  I'V 
})(.T-^t>n>%  I'll  tlic-  «>]•])■  >>it'.'  hill,  whcif  llu-  j'ala'  ■•  <>l  I  )avid  was  situated. 


the  won!  here  rendered  "ravine"  always  found  with  "  Hinnoin  " 
(Jos.  i5»  igi"  Neh.  ir"  Ezek.  ^g")  or  "the  son  of  Hinnom"  (Jos. 
15"  18"  2  Kgs.  23'"Jer.  j'"-*^"  2  Chr.  28"  33"),  but  it  is  used  alone 
to  designate  the  same  ravine  (Jer.  2^  ii""),  and  there  is  no  other 
depression  about  Jerusalem  lo  which  it  is  ever  applied.  This  being 
the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  the  Ravine  Gale  was  some- 
where on  the  western  or  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  that  it  was 
so  called  because  it  gave  exit  to  the  ravine  which,  beginning  at  the 
Pool  of  Mamilla,  west  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  runs,  first  eastward  nearly  to 
the  city,  then  southward  along  the  hill  incorrectly  called  Zion,  and 
finally  eastward  again  along  the  southern  side  of  that  hill  10  the 
Kidron.  But  at  what  point  on  this  ravine  was  it  located  ?  The  most 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  not  far 
from  the  present  Jaffa  Gate.  Robinson  (BRP.  i.  473)  identifies  it 
with  the  gate  Gennaih,  which,  according  to  Josephus  {B/.  v.  4.  3), 
was  in  the  first  wall  near  the  point  from  which  the  second  started, 
i.e.  not  far  from  the  so-called  Tower  of  David."  Similarly  Warren 
(ZJS.,  art. 'Hinnom')  and  Bliss  (^/.  296).  Schick  (ZZ)/"!-'.  viii.  jyz) 
locates  it  in  an  outwork  of  which  he  claims  to  have  found  remains 
outside  the  present  wall,  a  few  rods  southwest  of  the  Jaffa  Gate.  If, 
however,  there  was  a  gate  where  Schick  admits  that  the  gate  Gen- 
naih must  have  been,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have 
another  so  near,  opening  into  the  same  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
identification  of  the  Ravine  Gate  with  the  gate  Gennath  is  also  open 
to  objection.  This  gate,  if  in  the  first  wall,  east  of  the  corner,  must 
have  faced  toward  the  saddle  connecting  the  western  hill  (Iraditional 
Zion)  with  the  high  ground  to  the  north  and  the  northwest,  and, 
therefore,  although  the  upper  and  shallower  part  of  the  ravine  was 
not  far  distant,  would  hardly  have  been  called  the  Ravine  Gate.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  the  gate  Gennath  was  the  Gate  of  Ephraim, 
which,  according  to  Neh.  1 2™,  lay  in  the  route  of  one  of  the  proces- 
sions when  the  wall  was  dedicated,  and  that  the  Ravine  Gale  is  lo 
be  sought  farther  soulhward. 

There  was  a  gate  in  this  direction  which  could,  with  much  greater 
propriety,  have  been  named  the  Ravine  Gate.  The  remains  of  it 
were  unearthed  by  Bliss  during  his  search  for  the  ancient  southern 
wall  {EJ.  lb  sqq.}.  These  remains  represent  four  distinct  periods, 
there  being  so  many  sills  laid  one  upon  another.     In  the  earliest 

"  On  the  attempt  to  iclentify  tbia  gute  with  a  ruined  enlrance  at  the  lower  end 
of  Hard  ed-pewayeh,  six  hundred  feet  directly  east  of  the  Tower  of  David,  »ee 
PER  tS9J,*i86.y. 
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period  it  was  eight  feet  and  ten  inches  wide."  It  was  located  about 
six  hundred  feet  &oro  the  southwest  comer  of  the  ancient  city,  now 
marked  by  Bishop  Gobat's  School,  and  gave  exit  into  the  upper  part 
erf  the  last  and  deepest  stretch  of  the  ravine  of  Hiniiom,  the  one 
in  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  are  supposed  to  have  practised  the 
unholy  rites "ofMoledi.  At  present  it  seems  an  unlikely  site  for  an 
entrance  to  a  city ;  but  there  ia  a  path  up  the  hill  a  little  laithet  to 
the  east,  and  in  earlier  times  there  was  doubtless  an'  easier  approach 
to  Ibis  point." 

To  ^e  fitness  of  the  name  may  be  added  another  reason  for 
believing  this  to  be  the  Ravine  Gate,  vis.  the  distance  between  il 
and  the  next  gate  eastward.  The  Chmtiicler  (Neh.  3")  Mys  thai 
from  the  Ravine  Gate  to  the  Dung  Gate  was  looo  cubits."  If, 
now,  die  Ravine  Gate  be  located  near  the  present  Jaffu  Gate,  the 
one  whose  location  has  just  been  described  will  have  to  be  identifteil 
widi  the  Dung  Gate.  But,  according  tb  1'obler  (7/.  i,  76),  it  is 
1400  feet  from  the  ]aSb  Gate  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  present 
waO,  and,  as  miBaauied  on  the  latest  maps,  it  is  about  1200  feet  far- 
ther to  the  newly  discovered  entrance ;  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  Ravine  Gate  and  the  Dung  Gate,  as  thus  located,  would  be  about 
9600  feet,  or  consideraUy  more  than  looo  cubits  of  the  most  liberal 
length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from  the  lirst  to  the  second 
of  the  gates  discovered  by  Bliss  is  only  about  1900  feet,  whic^  is 
much  nearer  the  Chronicler's  estimate.  These  gates  may  therefore, 
with  considerable  confidence,  be  identified  with  the  Ravine  Gate 


"  The  following  is  a  list  af  ihe  gales  now  in  use,  with  the  iniide  width  of  emch 
of  tbem : 

{[.      in. 

WeK  side:   Jaffa  Gale  (Bah  el-Halil) II     ll 

South  side  :  Ziun  Gate  (Dab  en-Nebi  Daud) lo      7 

South  side:   Dung  Gate  (Bab  el-Mugharibeh) 4      5 

East  side  :      St.  Stephen's  Gate  (Bib  Sitti  Maryam)  ....     10     10 
North  side:  Herod's  Gate  (Biih  es-Slhireh,  ez-Zahriyeb)    ..54 

North  side :  Damascus  Gale  (Bab  el-'Amfld) 14        7 

Northside:  New  Gale  (Bab 'Abdnl-l.IaniTd) 13       3 

In  the  case  of  Herod's  Gale  it  is  the  width  of  the  old  entrance  that  is  given. 

"  In  this  palh.  atiuut  half  thu  way  up,  may  still  be  seen  several  steps  in  the 
rock  to  ease  the  ascent. 

"  This  is  Ibe  natural  jntetptetatiun  of  the  passage.  Had  the  author  meant  to 
say  that  1000  cubits  were  only  a  part  of  the  distance  between  the  two  gales, 
he  would  hardly  have  added  the  words,  "as  far  as  the  Dung  Gate."  Cf.  Gulhe, 
ZOrr.  V.  297. 
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and  the  Dung  Gate  respectively."     See  Klaibcr,  ZDPV.  iii.  S09J" 
T.  F.  Wright,  youmai  of  BihUcal  Liter.itui-e,  xv.  1 29  sff. 

Nehemiah  says  that  on  issning  from  the  Ravine  Gate  he  went 
"  toward  the  Dragon  Spring."  The  identity  of  this  spring  b  uncer- 
tain. Caspar!  {SK.  1864,  318)  believes  that  Neliemi.ih  here  refers 
to  the  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  collected  at  the  Pools  of  Solo- 
mon was  brought  to  Jerusalem ;  and  at  tirst  sight  it  seems  as  if  ihe 
windings  of  thu  conduit  must  have  Biiggesleil  the  name  be  employs. 
See  also  Schick,  ZDPV.  xiv.  4a.  This,  however,  is  a  taistake,  since. 
if  the  Ravine  Gate,  as  has  been  shown,  was  in  the  south  waU  near 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  city,  the  gfevernor,  as  he  issued  from  it, 
rode,  not  "  toward,"  but  along  the  aqueduct,  whicli  at  this  point  ran 
close  to  the  wall  on  the  outside.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  expression 
"towaid"  is  perfectly  suitable  if,  as  Siade  {G17.  ii.  165)  suggests, 
"  Dragon  Spring  "  is  only  another  name  Tor  En-rogel,  so  called  horn 
the  atone  Zoheleth  in  its  immediate  vidaicy. 

The  correctness  of  the  location  assigned  to  the  Dung  Gate  1. 
&vored  by  the  two  following  fac^ :  vk.  thai  the  site  selected  for  it 
is  on  the  road  down  the  Tyropoeoa  upon  \^■hich  the  present  Dong 
Gate  opens  \  and  that  the  great  sewer  down  the  valley  passes  under 
it,  and  probably  ended  not  far  from  it.  The  ruins  of  this  gate  are 
described  by  Bliss  {EJ.  88  jf?.),  who,  however,  having  placed  the 
Ravine  Gate  near  the  present  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  Dung  flite  neM_^ 
the  Protestant  Cemetery  {E/.  322),  naturally  concludes  that  this 
second  entrance  through  the  southern  wall,  near  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  ancient  city,  is  the  Fountain  Gate  {EJ.  296,  327  j^.).  It  was 
well  placed  to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to  reach  the  dty  from 
the  direction  of  En-rc^el  and  lower  Kidron,  lieing  at  the  very  end 
of  the  southwestern  hill,  where  it  slopes  off  into  the  King's  Garden. 
It  was  an  ancient  gale,  for  there  are  clear  indications  of  three 
periods  in  its  history;  and  it  was  broad  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  traffic,  being  nine  feet  and  six  inches  wide  in  its  latest  dimen- 
sions. It  was  finally  strengthened  by  a  tower  of  heavy  masonry, 
which  formed  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wall. 

From  the  Dung  Gate,  according  to  the  English  Version  (v."), 

'»  This  is  probably  ihe  gale  that  Juacphus  ( B/.  v.  4,  2)  mentions  under  Ibe 
name  of  the  Gale  of  the  Essencs.  Sec  Koliinson  (_BRP.  i.  473),  who,  however, 
idenlifiei  il  with  the  Dung  Gate  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  also  Schick,  ZDPy. 
xiv.  49!  Bliss,  E/.  322.  W.  K.  Smith  {F.ni.  Brit,  xiii.  640)  lakes  advanUge 
of  this  error  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  Kavine  of  Ilinnom  is  the  Tyropoeoo 
(el.  Wad). 


ii6 

Nehemiah  sayShe  "went  on"  to  ihe  Fountain  Gate  and  the  King's 
Pool.  The  word  tendned  "  went  on," "  however,  although  it  is 
sometimes  conectly  so  translated  (Cien.  iS''  2  Sam.  iS°  etc.),  is  most 
firequemly  used  or  passing  over  sometliiog,  ^.g.  a  river  (Gen.  31"  Jos. 
+■  etc.).  There  is  therefore  an  antecedent  probability  that  it  is  heie 
nsed  in  the  latter  sense ;  and  this  proltabiUty  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  next  verse  (**)  the  writer  takes  pains  to  employ  the 
verb  meaning  ascend^  to  destrilie  his  further  progress.  If,  however, 
he  meant.to  say  that  he  "  crossed  "  to  llie  Fountain  Gate,  there  can 
be  little  doute  that  iriiat  lie  crossed  was  el-Wad,  and  that  not 
only  is  the  Dung  Gate  correctly  identified  with  the  one  unearthed 
by  Bliss  on  the  south  of  this  valky,  but  the  Fountain  Gate  must  tic 
sought  on  the  other  side  of  it  Now,  Bliss  has  proved  that  the  wall 
of  the  city  originally  crossed  the  valley  below  the  wall  that  now 
serves  as  a  dam  for  the  old  pool  now  called  Birket  el-Hamra,  and 
just  after  crossing  made  an  angle  admirably  adapted  to  the  defence 
of  a  gate  which,  on  his  key  map,  he  locates  at  the  end  of  the  "  Hill 
of  Ophel"  Here,  therefore,  must  h^ve  been  the  entrance  which 
Nehemiah  calls  the  Fountoin  tlaie.     See  Guthe.  ZDPl'.  v.  296. 

It  is  otqected  that  the  location  proposed  is  forbidden  by  Neh.  3"^, 
where  the  Fountain  Gate  i£  mentioned  before  the  pool  by  the 
King's  Garden,  which  is  commonly  identified  with  Birket  cl- 
Hamra.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  Conder  ( DB.,  art.  '  Jem-  ^ 
salem')  locates  the  gate  "near  the  southeast  slope  of  the  upper 
city."  But  the  point  is  not  well  taken.  Did  the  Chronicler  intend 
to  represent  the  Dung  Gate  and  the  Fountain  Gate  as  adjoining  each 
other?"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  the  interpretation  of 
Benheau,  that  the  inversion  of  the  natural  order  in  this  case  is  a 
mere  variation,  suggested  by  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
gate  in  question.  Cf.  Klaiber  (ZDPV.  iii.  203  sqq.),  who,  although 
he  places  the  Fountain  Gate  on  the  farther  side  of  el-Wad,  in- 
sists that  the  parts  assigned  are  mentioned  in  their  actual  order, 
and  therefore  locates  the  gate  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  to  make  room  for  a  wall  running  southeast  from  it  to 
the  King's  Garden.  The  variety  of  masonry  found  by  Bliss  in  the 
wall  across  the  mouth  of  the  valley  seems  to  make  this  theory 
untenable.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  place  the  gate  at  the  mouth  of 


"  Bliss  {F.J.  87  jji.)  discovered  anolher  iipenini;  i 
le  ahuve  iilentified  with  the   Dung  Gate,  but,  as  it 


the  wall  iiisl  west  of  the 
ras  uiily  four  feet  and  ten 
gate  of  the  city." 
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the  tunnel  to  account  for  the  name  it  bore,  siace  a  gate  by  which 
one  entered  the  city  to  reach  the  fountain  would  naturally  be  calkd 
the  Fountain  Gate,  especially  i^  ai  in  this  case,  the  canal  that 
carried  away  the  waste  water  passed  through  or  near  it.  See  Guthe, 
ZDPV.  y.  396  iq. 

With  the  Fountun  Gate  Nchemiah  couples  the  King's  Pool.  If 
the  former  was  beyond  el-Wad,  the  natural  inference  is  that  ihe 
latter  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley.  Hence,  Guthe  {ZDPV. 
V.  357)  and  others  locate  it  at  the  end  of  the  lunnel  on  the  Ciiat 
side  of  el-\rad,  some  rods  above  its  mouth,  Guthe  found  there 
a  part  of  such  a  pool.  He  lays  stress  on  its  location,  and  interprets 
Neh.  3"  as  indicating  that  the  govemw  attempted  to  go  up  the 
valley,  but,  finding  his  way  in  this  direction  blocked,  went  back 
through  the  Fountain  Gate  and  ascended  the  Kidron.  I<  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  the  passage  meaju  all  this.  If  it  seems 
necessary  to  identify  the  King's  Pool  with  '.^in  Silwan,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  explain  the  words  "  to  the  Fuimtaiu  Gate  and  to 
the  King's  Pool"  as  meaning  to  the  gate  giving  entrance  to  the 
Fountain  and  the  King's  Pool,  the  two  being  si>  closely  associated 
in  the  writer's  mind  that  he  could  not  meution  the  one  without  Ihe 
other?  This  form  of  the  view  proposed  is  favored  by  the  fact  tliat 
Nehemiah  evidently  did  not  enter  the  Tlung  Gate,  and  there  \%  '* 
nothing  but  the  mention  of  the  Pool  to  indicate  that  he  reached  the 
inside  of  the  city  by  the  Fountain  Gate." 

If,  however,  Nehemiah  did  not  enter  the  gate,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  two  other  hypotheses,  the  first  being  that  the  King's 
Pool  was  the  modem  Birket  el-Hamra,  the  northeast  corner  of 
which  was  only  a  step  from  the  point  where  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  Fountain  Gale.  This  pool,  of  course,  was  not  on  the  farther 
side  of  el-WSd  —  in  fact,  it  was  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  — 
but  the  gates  were  so  located  with  reference  to  it  that,  in  the  ruined 
condition  of  the  cily,  the  easiest  way  to  reach  it  was  through  the 
Fountain  Gate.  It  might  be  objected  to  this  interpretation  that 
in  3"  the  pool  commonly  identified  with  Birket  el-Hamra  is  called 
by  a  different  name,  viz.  the  Pool  of  the  Conduit ;  but  this  objection 
loses  much  of  its  force  when  one  remembers  that  chapter  3  is  not  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  passage  now  under  consideration. 

The  second  jrossible  view  is  that  of  Robinson  (BRP.  i.  474),  who 
identifies  the  King's  Pool  with  the  Virgin's   Spring.     If  this  were 

"  The  object  of  his  reconnaissance  did  not  requite  him  to  do  so. 
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correct,  it  would  be  easier  to  understand  the  blockade  of  which 
Nehemiah  speaks  (v.")  ;  for  the  Kidron  is  considerably  narrower 
at  the  spring  than  at  the  mouth  of  el-Wad,  and  one  can  more 
easily  imagine  it  filled  above  than  below  with  the  debris  of  the  ruined 
wall.  There  is,  however,  one  serious  objection  to  this  identification, 
77C.  that  the  Hebrew  word-''^  by  which  Robinson  supposes  the  spring 
to  be  designated  is  never  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  used  in 
this  sense,  but  always  denotes  a  proper  pool,  and  usually  an  artificial 
one.  See  2  Kgs.  20^.  This  objection  seems  insurmountable.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  choose  between  the  other  two  inter- 
pretations, and  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  lower  fKX)l  to  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Fountain  Gate,  the  one  that  identifies  this  pod 
with  the  King's  Pool  seems  the  more  acceptable. 

In  chapter  12  Nehemiah,  in  his  description  of  the  routes  of  the 
processions  by  which  the  completion  of  his  work  was  celebrated, 
mentions  the  gates  and  other  prominent  features  of  the  entire  wall. 
He  does  not  say  where  these  processions  started,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  point  noted  in  the  march  of  the  one  that  went  south 
was  the  Dung  (jate  (v.''*)  it  is  plain  that  the  point  of  departure  was 
the  Ravine  (late.  One  can  think  of  several  reasons  for  choosing 
this  as  the  starting  point.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  city  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  as  when  it  was  captured  by  Titus  (Josephus, 
BJ,  vii.  r,  I),  the  southwestern  ])art  suffered  less  than  the  others: 
that,  when  Nehemiah  became  governor,  the  most  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  this  (luarter  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  most  convenient  for 
them  to  assemble  at  the  Ravine  date.  Then,  too,  from  this  gate 
the  distance  to  the  temple  by  the  two  routes  was  more  nearly  equal 
than  from  any  other. 

The  ])rocession  that  took  the  southern  route  marched  on  the  wall, 
first  t(j  the  Dung  (iate  (v."'),  as  above  noticed,-'  and  then  to  and  over 
the  h'ountain  (iate  iv.").  Thus  far  nothing  new  has  aj)peared  ;  but 
from  this  point  onward  the  whole  description  of  the  course  of  the 
w.ill  is  additional  to  what  can  be  learned  from  chapter  2. 

When  thi^  company  reached  the  Fountain  (iate,  they  were  at  the 
toot  of  the  southern  end  of  the  hill  on  which  once  lav  the  citv  of 
David,  the  oldest  (juirter  of  Jerusalem.  From  this  point,  says  v.", 
they  went  "  straight  forward,''  in  the  same  direction  in  which  thev 
had   been  going  when   they  crossed   the  valley,  up  the   hill.       Here, 

-'    (i y.' '{•,!'!.  -'    \'\\v  U;\t  li.is  'r.  't.iwar.l.' 
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however,  according  to  Stade  {GVL  ii.  175)  and  others,  they  left 
the  wall  and  took  the  path  up  the  steps  by  which  the  ascent  had 
usually  been  made.  No  one  seems  to  know  why  they  should  have 
done  this,  unless  it  was  because  the  wall,  as  it  ran  up  the  hill,  did 
not  furnish  so  good  a  means  of  ascent  as  the  steps  below.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  and  to  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  was  easier  to  follow  the  newly  finished  wall 
than  to  pick  one's  way  among  the  debris  by  which  the  streets  in  this 
quarter  must  have  been  choked.^  Indeed,  the  author  seems  really 
to  have  intended  to  say  that  the  procession  went  up  the  hill  on  the 
wall.  There  are  two  significant  phrases,  for  one  of  which"  the 
English  Version  has  "by  the  stairs  of  the -city  of  David"  and  for 
the  other,'^^  "at  the  going  up  (AR.,  'ascent*)  of  the  wall."  In 
the  former  the  preposition  employed  does  not  denote  means,  but 
position.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  rendered  "on" — and  prob- 
ably the  English  translators  intended  their  "  by"  to  be  understood  in 
this  sense  —  but  it  would  have  been  equally  correct  to  translate  it 
"  above  "  ((ien.  iQ*"),  or  "  along"  with  the  implied  idea  of  elevation 
(Job  i").  Which  of  these  renderings  is  best  must  be  determined  by 
an  examination  of  the  other  expression.  In  this  case  the  preposition 
is  not  the  same  as  in  the  first,  but  is  the  one  used  by  Nehemiah  in 
chapter  2  to  describe  the  way  hy  which  he  made  his  exit  from  (v.**), 
and  his  entrance  into  (v.^"'),thc  city,  also  that  /^v  which  he  proceeded 
beyond  the  point  wliere  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  beast  (v.'"').  If, 
now,  this  description  of  the  route  of  the  first  procession  (except  the 
names)  is  from  the  hand  of  the  governor,  as  it  probably  is,  one  seems 
warranted  in  taking  the  prepi)sition  in  the  present  instance  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  others  and  rendering  it,  not  **  at,"  but  "  by,"  or 
more  exa(  tly  '*  by  means  of."  This  being  done,  it  will  be  necessiiry 
to  adopt  the  rendering  *'  above  "  or  "along  "  in  the  ])re(X^ding  phrase, 
or  to  omit  the  wliole  phrase  as  an  interpolation  suggested  by  3''. 
The  writer  will  then  sav  what  he  doubtless  intended  to  sav,  nanielv, 
that  from  the  l*'oiintain  (iate-"'  the  procession  went  iij)  the  hill  by  the 
wall,  ste[)i)ed  as  it  now  is  in  similar  placx^s,  having  on  the  left,  below, 

"  It  i^  ^till  .il)i»ut  as  f.isy  lo  walk  on  ill'-  wall  i»f  fi-ru'^ak-ni  as  on  the  ground, 
c\t'n  U|>  a  sl.,j)r,  >-iiu  r  tli<;  wall.  alsi»,  is  su-pp-fl  iil<c  the  sirrpcr  streets. 

-'  './/  nui .)!.  (  ' ir  ,i':'i\>;ii.  -*  i'.itna' .'rlr!;  /-I'ion'J/i. 

-■■'  riu-  usi-  111"  ',// instead  <>f  mr' iil  \^v\^'Xv  llu-  nanu?  <»t"  lhi>  ^atx;  has  no  si;;nifi- 
ran'f.  a>  appeals  hoiii  the  inlen.b.aiiL^e  r.f  the  preim-iiiiotis  in  v."'-'.  The  sujjj^^es- 
tion  t'l'tiiithe  ;  //V/'.  \iii.  ^7')'  that  '//.'./.' indie  ates  the  pi>ints  that  were  left  to 
tine  side,  hut   i.'/ tho^e  which  were  aetiiallv  t<»iuhed.  is  tertainlv  mistaken,  as  one 
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the  Steps  in  the  rock  by  which  it  was  customary  to  climb  the  ascent 
into  the  city  of  David. 

Farther  on  they  passed  above  "the  house  of  David,"  or  the  ruins  of 
it,  which  therefore  must  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge, 
where,  as  Klaiber  {ZDPV,  xi.  12  sg,)  puts  it,  one  could  enjoy  "the 
finest  outlook  and  most  convenient  access  to  the  gardens  to  the 
south,"  and  not,  as  Schick  {ZDPV.  xiv.  55)  and  Guthe  {ZDPV.  y. 
331  sg.)  maintain,  on  the  western  slope. 

The  Water  Gate,  also,  the  last  point  mentioned  in  the  route  of  the 
first  procession,  is  described  as  being  "  eastward,"  but  there  is  no 
express  statement  indicating  how  far  northward  it  was  located.  This 
point  must,  therefore,  be  determined,  if  at  all,  by  inference  from 
suggestions  in  this  passage,  with  any  assistance  that  can  be  gained 
from  chapter  3.  In  the  first  place,  its  name  would  require  one  to 
look  for  this  gate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Virgin's  Spring.  The  spring 
was  always  where  it  now  is.  Moreover,  the  city  was  much  more 
dependent  upon  it  for  water  in  early  times  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  clear  from  the  immense  amount  of  work  expended  in 
cutting  the  tunnel  from  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Hence, 
there  must  always  have  been  a  path  to  it,  and  a  gate  from  which  this 
path  started.  At  present  there  are  two  paths  from  it  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge ;  one  turning  to  left,  running  diagonally  southwestward, 
and  reaching  the  sui)posed  line  of  the  ancient  wall  about  halfway 
between  the  southern  end  of  the  hill  and  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  present  wall,  where  (}uthe  found  the  remains  of  a  tower  and  a 
drain.  Moreover,  the  spot  where  the  drain  j)assed  the  tower,  accord- 
ing to  (luthe's  map  of  his  excavations,  is  directly  over  the  tunnel 
near  the  most  westerly  ])oint  reac  hed  in  its  course.  Here,  perhaps, 
was  the  Water  (late  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  temple  had  been 
built  and  the  royal  residence  removed  to  its  vicinity. 

The  other  path  turns  to  the  right,  as  it  leaves  the  spring,  runs  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  and  reaches  the  line  of  the  ancient  wall  at  a 

v.an  learn  l)y  atlcm|>tinj^  t<>  apply  it.  Tlius  i  v.-*' )  Nchciniah  brinj^s  the  prinot-s 
jf/'  —  in  spilt-  of  the  farl  that  the  i^ati.-  is  /;•/,•:('  ihc  rily- — ofi  our  >/</£'  (»f  tlu-  wall. 
liuii  thr  tn>l  jjici  tSNidji,  as  it  a'Kanns,  lta\cs  en  itiir  si,/:  tlic  wall  to  (l>ftti-r, 
.///;/,  I'T  an-'tlur  ti;,'.}!  I'  tin-  1  )u!i^  <  "latr.  l)ut  wlitn  it  rcaihr^  the  I'\iunlain  (late 
V.')  it  i>-  ,  ;/  the  w.ill.  aii'I  iK'^t  I't-yi-ii'l  that  point  il  inanlu-s  r'//  the  steps,  leavin;^ 
'U  (  ;/f-  v/</(  the  lious;'  of  l)a\-.'i.  Sr.  al'^--.  tlu-  sei  on<l  f\s.'''  ''  )  leaves  the  wall, 
tlie  <  )vt.ns"  (iate,  an-l  the  ( ialc  "t"  I'j'lirann  -.i:  >  n--  .«/./?•,  hut  when  it  eonies  to  the 
<iat<-..l  tlic  '  >11  ...  it  lin'!««  il^(.ll"  <•;/  tlu- s<  ,  i.n.i  wall,  w  liich  it  lu-nceforth  Ailkiws, 
Thi-^  lannoi  ha\f  i'c<n  the  meaning  of  the  antler.  (  )nv  must  therefore  ci)nclu<ie 
'h.it.  il  till-  I«-\:  l>^  iori(.-*.t,  tlu-  tw  »  I  \pr«-ssiuMs  wt-rc  ii>eil  intrri  han^eahlv. 
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pmnt  about  four  handled  feet  trom  tlie  southeastern  comer  of  the 
present  wall,  very  near  the  great  tower  which  Warren  unearthed  during 
his excavatioiis.  This,  moreover,  is  the  point  where  the  path  running 
north  and  south  along  the  edge  of  the  ridge  crosses  that  which  con- 
nects David's  Gate  with  the  road  to  Beihany.  ^Varren  does  not 
report  any  traces  of  a  gate  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  indications  poim 
to  the  existence  of  an  entrance  by  which  water  could  be  brought 
directly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  This  is  the  way  by  which 
water  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  still  carried  to  Jenisakcn.  AVhen> 
ever  the  cisteras  get  low,  stnngs  of  donleys,  laden  with  dripping 
akina,  may  be  seen  climbit^  this  pat)i  and  making  their  way  acrow 
die  top  of  the  hill  to  the  present  Dung  Gate. 

Here,  then,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  locate  the  Water  Gate  "  eastward," 
the  limitjng  word  being  added,  perhaps,  because  there  was  another 
on  the  western -nde  of  the  hQl,  through  which  water  was  brought 
afto-  the  excavation  of  the  tunoeL  At  this  gate,  according  to  8', 
there  was  an  open  space  large  eix>ugh  for*ihe  accommodation  of  a 
multitude  of  people.  Conder  (BH.,  art. '  Jerusaiera ';  suggests  tiiai 
this  gate  led  to  the  spring,  "  i»obiib!y  by  the  rocky  [rock-cut]  shaft 
[better,  passage]  which  runs  up  to  the  surface  of  the  hill,  at  the  back 
of  [above]  the  cave  in  which  the  Clihon  [Virgin's  Fountain]  weJis 
up";  but,  since  the  excavation  of  this  passage  has  never  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  ihnt  it  ended  outside  the  wall, 
where  any  one  who  went  for  water  would  be  only  a  little  less  exposed 
than  if  there  were  no  such  contrivance."  If,  therefore,  there  wis 
a  gate  where  Conder  locates  this  one,  it  was  probably  the  original 
entrance  through  which  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  David 
brought  water  from  the  spring.  There  is,  however,  this  objection  to 
supposing  that  Nehemiah  had  a  gate  at  this  point  in  mind ;  namely, 
that  if  the  account  of  the  route  of  the  first  procession  is  complete, 
whether  the  temple  or  the  royal  palace  was  its  destination  (v.*),  since 
the  Water  Gate  is  the  last  point  mentioned,  it  must  nave  been  nearer 
the  entrance  to  the  sacred  enclosure.  This  interpretation  is  sup- 
ported by  3""  in  the  correct  reading.  In  the  Masoretic  text  of 
tliis  passage  the  author  says  (v.")  that  Pedaiah  had  a  share  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  wall,  but  does  not  describe  the  part  that  he 
repaired.  Gnthe  iSBOT.)  suggests  —  and  the  suggestion  is  its  own 
justification  —  that  the  reference  to  the  Nelhinim  in  v,"  is  an  inter- 

2*  The  point  lo  which  it  was  Iraceii  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  f«I  wert  of  the 
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polation.  If,  now,  this  statement  be  omitted  and  the  rest  of  the 
verse  attached  to  v.'-**,  the  whole  will  read,  "After  him  [repaired]* 
Pedaiah,  the  son  of  Parosh,  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  Water  Gate 
eastward  and  the  projecting  tower."  The  conclusion  seems  irre- 
sistible that  the  Chronicler,  at  least,  located  the  Water  Gate  at  the 
tower  discovered  by  Warren  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  by  him 
identified  with  the  "projecting  tower"  of  this  passage  (RJ.  295). 
The  phraseology  here  used,  "as  far  as  the  front  of,"  may  denote 
that,  when  the  wall  was  repaired,  the  tower,  which  was  a  very 
large  one  with  a  projection  of  forty-one  and  a  half  feet  {SIVP, 
Jerusalem,  228),  was  left  outside,  and  with  it  the  gate  which  it 
protected.-* 

The  second  procession,  according  to  Neh.  12",  starting  from  the 
Ravine  Gate,  like  the  first,  took  its  way  northward  on  the  wall,  the 
first  prominent  point  passed  being  the  Ovens*  Tower.  This  tower 
is  located  by  Schick  (ZDPV,  xiv.  51)  and  others  near  the  present 
Tower  of  David ;  but  Stade,  according  to  whom  the  Gate  of  Ephraim 
was  at  this  corner,  prefers  to  place  it  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
wall  of  what  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city,  />.  midway  between  the 
Jaffa  Gate  and  Bishop  Gobat's  School  {GVL  ii.  167).  The  latter 
opinion  is  to  be  preferred,  but  even  this  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
If,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Ravine  Gate  was  east  of  the  Protestant 
Cemetery,  and  the  Gate  of  Ephraim  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
same  hill,  the  Ovens'  Tower  must  have  been  between  these  two 
j)oints.  lUit  why  midway  lietween  them,  where,  so  far  as  has  ever 
been  ascertained,  there  are  no  traces  of  particularly  strong  fortifica- 
tions? On  the  other  hand,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  ancient 
city,  where  the  school  now  stan<ls,  there  was  a  tower  the  base  of 
which,  twenty  feet  high,  was  hewn  from  the  native  rock.  It  was 
nearly  scjuare,  projecting  about  forty-five  feet  from  the  scarp  to 
which  it  was  attached  ^  PF.F.  1875,  '^^\'.-'^  It  was  therefore  a  promi- 
nent and  noteworthv  feature  of  the  wall,  one  that  could  hardlv  be 
omitted  in  any  des(  ription  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Here, 
then,  should   be  the  Ovens'    Tower  of  the   account  of  the  dedica- 

■-"  The  vcrl)  is  as  easily  supplifl  lu-n-  as  in  tlic  i>r('ci''ii!i<j  sentence. 

'*"  There  is  liie  >anie  diverj^eni  c  l»el\\cen  an  earlier  and  a  later  course  at  one 
point  in  the  southern  \Nall  excavate'!  hy  I'.liss.      See  /'./.  24  wa/. 

■-'*  I'hcre  are  contlietin^  statements  in  ( Dnrjer's  rej'torts  with  reference  to  this 
tower.  (  )n  p.  S  »»('  the  volutne  t  ited  he  says  that  it  is  about  twenty-five  feet  scjuare; 
hut  in  his  more  detailed  de>.crij)tio!i  he  ^ives  the  figures  above  <|Uoted,  and  thev 
are  in  sul^stantial  a^^reemeiit  with  his  plan. 
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tion.     It  was  probably  so  called  because  there  were  ovens  in  the 
vicinity.* 

Next  in  order  to  the  Ovens*  Tower  comes  the  Broad  Wall.  ITiis 
has  apparently  greatly  perplexed  those  who  have  undertaken  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate,  the  opin- 
ions with  reference  to  it  are  many  and  very  divergent.  Thus  Schick, 
for  instance  {ZDPV,  viii.  270),  supposes  it  to  have  formed  the  east- 
ern wall  of  the  Patriarch's  Pool ;  Guthe  (ZDPV,  viii.  282  x^.),  a 
part  of  the  first  wall  east  of  the  point  where  it  was  joined  by  the 
second.^*  On  the  other  hand,  Stade  i^GVL  ii.  167)  represents  it  as 
that  which  enclosed  a  rounded  comer  just  south  of  the  present  Tower 
of  David,  where,  owing  to  the  upward  slope  of  the  ground  outside^ 
there  was  need  of  stronger  defensive  works,  and  where  he  locates  the 
Gate  of  Ephraim.     See  also  Conder,  DB,^  art.  *  Jerusalem.' 

In  support  of  this  opinion  a  passage  which,  through  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  has  hitherto  escaped  attention  may  perhaps  be  cited.  It 
is  the  last  clause  of  3".  The  verb  there  used^  commonly  means 
*  leave  * ;  but  "  they  left  Jerusalem  as  far  as  the  Broad  Wall "  is  so 
clearly  not  the  thought  of  the  author  that  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  a  satisfactory  rendering  for  this  word  or  recover  the 
original  of  which  it  is  a  corruption.  Thus,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Guthe  that  the  verb  actually  found  in  the  text  may  be  connected 
with  a  Mishnic  word  maazibah^  *  pavement,'  and  rendered  "paved."** 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Xehemiah  and  his  people,  who  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  rear  the  wall  as  a  protection  against  active  enemies, 
as  undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  pave  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  a(lo])t  the  interpretation  of  the  English  translators, 
"  fortify"  —  also  resting  ultimately  on  a  combination  with  madztbah 
—  than  to  force  so  unreasonable  a  meaning  upon  the  present  reading. 
An  even  more  derisive  consideration  is  that  w<7V^3/^^// does  not  mean 
pavimentum  (Buxtorf,  (]uthe),  but  the  material  —  usually  poles,  brush, 
and  earth  —  of  which  the  flat  roof  of  a  house  was  made. 

It  is  possible  that  the  original  verb  was  the  one  from  which  is  de- 
rived the  noun"'^  used  in  2  Chr.  4^*  and  6''^  of  the  great  court  of  the 

"•"The  Kn^lish  \'crsit)n  renders  the  name  ^'iven  to  this  tower  "the  Tower  of 
the  I-'urnaees,''  l)ut  il  is  (l()ul)tful  if  llie  word  (A/;/;//?;)  can  properly  he  translated 
fti)  uiue.  In  this  ca>e  tlie  use  of  the  plural  prol)al)ly  p(.)ints  to  the  custom,  still 
practised  in  Palestine,  of  huihlin^  ovens  in  clusters. 

'^^  (Juthe,  as  already  noted,  that  he  may  hold  this  view,  is  obliged  to  make  a 
distinction  between  '<//  and  /ni'\ji,  U)X  whii  h  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  connection. 

»■-'  'iizab.  •-"  ZDP]'.  viii.  282  .w/.  3*  'a'Sinih. 
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temple  and  in  Kzek,  43^^-  ^''  **  45'^  of  a  ledge  or  border.  Kraetzschmar 
connects  it  with  the  Assyrian  esen/,  which  he  renders  *  umschranken.* 
A  word  meaning  *  enclose '  would  certainly  be  an  improvement. 
The  whole  sentence  would  then  read,  "  they  enclosed  Jerusalem  as 
far  as  the  Broad  Wall,"  and  the  interpretation  of  this  statement  would 
be  as  follows :  The  author  of  chapter  3  begins  the  partition  of  the 
wall  at  the  Sheep  Gate.  He  must  therefore  have  followed  the  second 
wall,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  began  its  westward  course  at  the 
citadel,  in  his  time  called  Antonia,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
temple  precincts.  This  wall  ran  westward  —  its  exact  course  may 
for  the  present  be  left  indefinite  —  as  far  as  the  gate  Gennath,  enclos- 
ing a  distinct  portion  of  the  city.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  the  Chronicler,  when  he  had  finished  the  partition  of 
this  wall,  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  by  its  reconstruction, 
since  the  first  wall  had  probably  suffered  less  than  the  external  line 
of  defence,  the  part  of  the  city  lying  between  the  two  was  "  enclosed/* 
and  already  adequately  protected.  In  any  case  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  Broad  Wall  was  that  part  of  the  first  wall  fix>m  which 
the  second  started  at  its  western  end  and  in  or  near  which  was  the 
Gate  of  Ei)hraim.'*'  This  gate,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  first  wall,  and  therefore  west  of  the  point 
where  the  second  began  its  course. 

The  next  ])oint  noted  (v.*),  according  to  the  English  Version,  is 
*' the  Old  C.ate."  This,  however,  is  not  a  correct  translation  of  the 
original.  In  the  Hebrew  name  *' the  adjective  does  not  agree  with 
the  noun  expressed,  but  apparently  with  another,  a  dependent  geni- 
tive of  the  feminine  gender,  imderstood  ;  so  that  the  whole  shouUl  be 
rendered  *'  the  ( late  of  the  Old  .  .  ."  What  this  old  object  was  is  not 
( lear.  Some,  r.i;.  Srhultz,  su])ply  "  the  city  "  ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  correct,  for,  since  the  (iate  of  I'phraim  cannot  have  been  farther 
south  than  the  position  above  assigned  to  it,  the  gate  now  sought 
must  have  been  in  the  second  wall  an<l  therefore  have  given  entrance, 
not  to  the  older,  but  to  the  newer,  part  of  the  city.  The  same  con- 
sideration naturally  forbids  the  supposition  of  Hupfeld  that  the  old 
wall  is  meant.       Ilit/.ig  suggests  that  the  missing  word   is  that   for 

•'•' 'l"hc  correctness  <>f  the  M.i>orctic  rca«Iin<j[  rf^Pf-r?  ^!^2*^^f,  "the  Hroa^i 
\Vall,"  lias  l)ccn  taken  for  ^'rante<l.  In  the  \'ul^ate,  however,  j''  has  **  murum 
])lateae  lati«>ri>,"  /./'.  — T^r  r?2'r!,  "  tlie  wall  of  the  s(|uare,"  a  reading  which, 
if  a«l<>i»te(l,  w..uM  make  it  necessary  to  locale  the  (late  of  Kphraim  in  tliis  wall. 
See  S''-;    St.  C'lair,  /'/-:/\  iSSo,  99. 

*"'  s/'iii'iir  /itivi.^/uinih't. 
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"pool,'"'  and  of  the  tliree  this  is  by  far  the  most  reasonable  conjec- 
ture, especially  as  thia  word  is  the  only  one  with  which  the  Hebrew 
adjective  occura  io  the  Old  Testament  in  the  feminine.  In  accordance 
with  this  su^estiot^  the  gate  in  question  would  be  the  Gate  of  the 
Old  Potrf,  i>.  since  the  gate  mmt  have  been  near  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city,  the  one  now  known  as  the  Patriarch's  Pool,  the  gate 
having  received  its  name  because  it  was  near  the  poo!,  or  because  ii 
gave  entnuKC  to  the  quarter  in  which  the  pool  was  situated. 

The  otqection  will  be  made  that,  according  to  Isa.  22"  as  general!) 
interpieted,  the  Old  Pool  was  situated  in  another  part  of  the  citj, 
namely,  at  the  lower  end  of  e!-\Vad.  This  interpretation,  how- 
ever, is  open  to  criticisni.  Tiie  verse  cited  belongs  to  a  passage 
(23**^")  which  Dnhrn  pronounces  a  later  addition  to  the  text  of 
IsaialL  Perhaps  it  is  only  disarranged.  At  any  rate,  it  is  plain  that 
the  author  of  it,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  can  hardly  have  written 
die  sentences  of  which  it  is  composed  in  their  present  order.  The 
disturbii^  member  is  v.*  It  interrupts  the  connection  between  v."* 
and  v.*.  It  must  Aeiefore  be  rejected  as  a  gloss,  or  inserted  after 
V."",  of  which  it  seema  to  have  been  intended  to  complete  the  mean- 
ing. The  whole  passage  thus  rearranged  reads  as  follows:  "And  the 
breaches  of  the  city  of  David  ye  saw,  that  they  were  many ;  and  Ihc 
houses  of  Jerusalem  ye  numhered,  yea.  ye  tore  down  the  houses  tn 
strengthen  the  wall;  and  a  reservoir  ye  m.ide  between  the  two  walU 
for  the  water  of  the  Old  Pool,  and  ye  collected  the  water  of  the  Lower 
Pool."  Now,  it  is  evident  that  a  reservoir  built  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
could  not  at  once  have  been  called  the  Old  Pool,  in  other  words,  that 
the  two  are  not  identical.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  since  the  new  pool 
was  intended  to  receive  water  from  the  other,  it  must  have  been  on 
a  lower  level,  so  that  in  comparison  it  would  naturally  be  called  the 
Lower  Pool,  and  its  contents,  the  water  of  the  Lower  Pool.  The 
reservoir  of  v."",  therefore,  was  |>robably  the  Lower  Pool  of  v.". 
Where  was  it  situated  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult,  if  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Old  Pool  was  that  now  known  as  the  Patriarch's 
Pool.  The  waste  from  the  latter  woiild  naturally  flow  down  el-Wad 
to  the  lower  end,  where  the  newly  repaired  (or  built?)  wall,  acting 
as  a  dam,  would  prevent  it  from  escaping  into  the  Kidron.  Here, 
then,  on  the  site  of  the  cesspool  now  called  Birket  el-Hamra,  was 
the  Lower  Pool  intended  by  the  prophet  or  the  editor  of  his  proph- 
ecies. The  two  walls  between  which  it  was  situated  were  the  west 
wall  of  the  city  of  David,  and  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  el-Wad, 
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running  nearly  parallel  with  it,  the  course  of  which  has  been  t 
by  Bliss  (£_/.  1 16  igq.)-'*  U  appears,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah  12,  so  fat  from  weakening 
the  argument  in  favor  of  locating  the  Gate  of  the  Old  ...  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Patriarch's  Pool,"  only  strengthens  it.  I 

There  is  sliU  another  reason  for  putting  it  here,  namely,  that,  as  ' 
Birch  {,PEF.  1879,  177)  and  W.R.Smith  {Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nka,  xiii.  640)  maintain,  this  gale  must  be  identified  with  the  Comer 
Gate,  which,  according  to  Jer.  31*  and  Zech.  14'°,  was  at  the  nonii- 
west  corner  of  tiie  city.  This  view  is  much  preferable  to  the  others 
that  have  been  advanced.  Guthe  (ZDPV.  viii.  280  sg.)  finds  a  place 
for  the  Corner  Gate  at  an  angle  between  the  Patriarch's  Pool  and 
the  former  residence  of  the  English  bishop.  But  a  gate  at  this  point 
could  not.  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  after  the  second  wall  had  been  1 
built,  be  taken  as  marking  one  of  the  corners  of  the  city.  The  posi- 
tion of  Schick,  who  originally  (ZDPy.  viii.  170)  located  the  Coma- 
Gate  forty-two  metres  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Patriarch's 
Pool,  but  finally  {ZDPV.  xiii.  32  sq.)  chose  a  site  for  it  between 
the  lowers  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  upper  city,  identifying  it 
with  the  gate  Gennath  of  Josephus,  is  also  untenable ;  for  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  what  was  originally  the  northwest  limit  of  the  city  ' 
could  no  longer  be  so  considered,  since  the  second  wall,  projected 
to  any  distance  on  a  line  with  the  part  that  has  been  traced,  brings 
the  new  corner  as  far  west  as  the  old  one. 

An  objection  to  the  identification  proposed  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  i  Kgs.  14"  =  2  Chr.  25"  the  Corner  Gate  is  one  of  the  points 
between  which  Jehoash  tore  down  the  wall  in  the  reign  of  Amasiah, 
when  as  yet,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  2  Chr,  32',  there  ' 
was  no  second  wall.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  this  latter  pas- 
sage a  little  more  closely.  A  glance  at  the  origiiial  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  ihe  present  text  does  not  warrant  the  rendering  found  in 
the  English  Version.  Literally  translated  it  says,  "  He  built  alt  the  j 
wall  that  was  torn  down,  and  went  upon  the  towers,  and  outside  the  j 

"*  In  Nch.  2"  this  pool  \%  celled  the  King's  I'ool,  and  in  3"'  Ihe  Pool  of  the   j 
Conduit. 

"  Thii  poul  wuuld  nalurally,  in  compariaon  with  Che  other,  be  called  tbe  Upper    I 
Pool.     Hence  il  la  prubahly  the  one  mentioned  2  Kgs,  i8"  (Tsa.  36")  >nd  1m.  7«. 
the  conduit  being  the  one  by  which  it  wis  fed  frum  the  pool  now  called  Birkct  J 
Mamilla.     Perhapi  the  reference  lu  Ihe  "  end  "  of  thii  conduil  in  Iia.  7*  n 
tljBl  il  was  Ahiz  whu  baill  it.     Compare  [he  phiBaeulogy  o(  2  Kgs.  1^'.     This 
view  now  seems  to  the  author  preferable  to  the  one  expressed  in  his  Isatak  (185)7)^,^ 
pp.  175  Uf. 


I 

i 
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(?)  other  wall."  In  the  first  sentence  the  author  evidently  n 
to  say  thxt  HezekUh  rebuilt  that  pui  of  itae  .wsU  wblcti  ww  tn  a 
rained  condition.  He  girea  no  hint  when  the  damage  was  done,  but 
he  cannot  have  had  that  caused  by  Jehoash  in  mind,  since  he  him- 
self (a  Chr.  a6*)  represents  Uuiah  as  strengthening  the  defeoces 
abont  the  Comer  &ite  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  breaches 
repaired  by  Hezeldah  were,  therefore,  probably  the  result  of  neglect 
or  injury-in  more  recent  yean.  Hie  second  sentence  in  its  present 
form  is  unintelligible  and,  therefore,  evidently  corrupt ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  author  intended  to  say.  The  original 
reading  was  probably  either  "  and  upon  it  the  towers  "  "  or,  belter, 
"and  he  reared  upon  it  towers."*  In  the  phrase  rendered  ''die 
other  waU,"  both  the  text  and  the  mtaning  are  doubtful.  The  rule 
is  that,  irtien  the  noun  is  definite,  an  adjective  modifying  it  must 
have  the  article.  In  this  case  the  noun  alone  has  the  article,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  determine  definitely  whether  this  one  should  be 
dropped  or  a  second  prefixed  to  the  adjective.  On  the  whole  it  is 
easier  to  explain  the  loss  of  one  befbit  the  adjective  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  one  that  now  precedes  the  noun."  Hence,  it  was  prob- 
ably "  the  other  wall "  that  Hezeldah —  built  or  rebuilt  ?  The  verb 
to  be  supplied  is  the  one  which,  in  the  first  sentence,  had  to  be 
interpreted  "rebuild,"  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  author, 
when  he  said  that  the  king  "  rebuilt  all  the  wall  that  was  torn  down, 
rearing  upon  it  towers,  also  the  other  wall  outside,"  meant  to  imply 
that  this  latter  wall  also  antedated  the  reign  of  Hezekiab.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  one  is  not  obliged  to  admit  a  discrepancy 
between  this  passage  and  2  Kgs.  14"  as  above  interpreted.  Suppose, 
however,  that  there  is  such  a  discrepancy,  it  can  be  explained  with- 
out disturbing  the  conclusion  based  on  the  evidence  previously 
adduced.  One  might  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Chronicler  in  his 
partiality  for  Hezekiah  has  attributed  to  this  king  more  than  he 
actually  accomplished.  Both  he  and  the  compiler  of  the  books  of 
Kings  seem  to  have  done  this  with  respect  to  the  Siloam  tunnel. 
See  2  Kgs,  zo"*  z  Chr.  31";  cf.  Isa.  S'."     It  is,  therefore,  still  pos- 

•^  The  only  cases  in  which  'ahrr  is  used  afler  a  definite  noun  without  the  arti- 
cle are  in  Gen.  43"  and  Jer.  2J=».  In  Ihe  Ultet  the  article  before  the  noun  )s 
probably  a  scribal  error.  See  the  Greek  Version.  In  1  Kgs.  7',  on  the  olher 
hand,  the  noun  must  have  lost  an  article,  since  the  adjective  has  one. 

*'  It  is,  of  course,  possible  Ihat  Isaiah  refers  lo  the  aqueduct  by  which  the 
water  of  the  Virgin's  Spring  was  brought  lo  the  Lower  Pool  before  the  tunnel  w«« 
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the  second  vail,  ; 


■-  Guthc, 


t  maintain 
that  it  was  identical 
ZDPV.  viii.  279." 

These  points  being  conceded,  the  next  step  is  to  detenninc, 
possible,  where  the  second  wall  cornered.      This  is  a  question 
importance  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  genuineness  c 
traditional  site  of  Calvary.     The  general  direction  of  this  wall 
after  it  left  the  first  has  been  known  since    18S5.     The  Amcrii 
consul.  Dr.  Merrill,  under  date  of  September  15  of  that  year, 
ported  {PEF.   1886,  23)  that  while  workmen  were  excavating 
Ihe  foundations  of  the  Grand  New  Hotel,  "  at  a  depth  of  fifli 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  rather  of  the  street,  a  po 
of  the  ancient  second  wall  was  exposed.     Two  layers  of  stone, 
at  two  or  three  points  three  layers,  were  found  in  position, 
were  of  the  same  size  and  character  as  the  largest  of  the  stones 
the  so-called  Tower  of  David  oiiposite.     About  thirty  yards  of 
wall  were  uncovered."    VaX.^\{_PEF.  1887,  217  ci?.},  Schick  published 
a  plan  and  description  showing  the  location  of  the  remains,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  street  just  east  of  them.     The  direction  was  a  little  west 
of  north  from  David  Street  as  a  base.     No  attempt  seems  ever  to 
have  been  made  by  special  excavations  to  trace  the  wall  to  which 
these    interesting    remains    belonged   northward  beyond   the    hotel. 
There  is  therefore  no  positive  evidence  showing  how  far 
the  same  direction.      Schick  (ZDPV.  viii.  266  niq.,  xiv.  41    sqfl 
supposes  that  it  at  once  made  an  obtuse  angle,  and  from  that  poll 
followed  the  line  of  the  street  called  Haret  el-MawIrineh,  first  north- 
eastward, and  then,  after  another  sharper  angle,  eastward  to  Christiaa 
Street ;  whence  it  continued  in  the  same  direction  as  far  as  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  leaving  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  outside  of  the  city.     He 
bases  his  theory  on  various  observations,  some  of  which  are  unreli- 
able.    He  locates  the  northwest  corner  of  the  wall,  f.g.,  at  the  second 
angle  in  the  Haret  el-Mawarineh.     Here,  at  a  distance  of  forty-lwo 
metres  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Patriarch's  Pool,  he  found 
a  number  of  large  stones.     He  at  first  thought  that  they  belonged 
to    the  Corner  Gate   (ZDPV.  viii.  270).     He  finally  changed  his 


constructed,  but  that  wauld  not  TutDiah  s(i  impressive  a  figure.     On  this  earlier 
work,  see  Schick.  PEF.  1886,  197  s^q. 

"  In  Zceh.  14'"  Ihe  Gate  of  the  Corner,  or.  as  il  is  here  called,  "  the  Gate  wf 
the  Comen,"  seema  la  be  lucaled  un  "  the  site  of  the  tint  (i>c  former)  gstc."  bat 
there  is  no  clue  to  the  meaninB  of  the  author,      ll  i)  protmble  that  the  text  needs 


h.-  I 


lenJation. 
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ndnd  with  refereDce  to  the  ate  of  that  gxte  iZDFV.  im.  51),  and. 
indeed,  with  reference  to  the  stones  at  the  point  dengnated  (PEF. 
i9oo>  355  sq.)  ;  but  he  still  maintained  that "  DXMt  Ukdy  the  second 
wall  ran  here,"  although  he  no  longer  had  any  reason  for  pernrt- 
iog  in  this  opinion.  Now,  as  a  mattei  of  hvl,  (hcie  stones  neiei 
belonged  to  the  second  or  any  other  external  wall  of  Jenisalcra. 
They  belonged,  as  Schick  in  the  last  article  cited  admits,  to  a  pier, 
one  of  a  number  that  once  supported  a  large  structure,  extensive 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  vicinity,  especially  under 
a  buildii^  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  Moreover,  these  sub- 
stractures  are  in  the  same  style  and  show  the  same  tooling  as  the 
undoubtedly  Crusading  ruins  on  the  west  side  of  the  Muristan  and 
at  El-Oreh.*  The  stones  at  the  comer  of  Christian  Street,  by  which 
Schick  traces  the  further  course  of  the  wall,  are  probably  of  the  same 
period. 

The  discovery  of  thb  error  hi  Schick'i  estimate  of  the  age  of  the 
masonry  described  is  very  important.  In  the  first  place,  it  deprives 
him,  and  those  who  have  accepted  bis  conclusions,  of  the  only  rea- 
son that  has  ever  been  given  fat  locating  the  northwest  comer  of 
-the  second  wall  where  he  locates  it  Secondly,  it  warrants  suspicion 
that  in  other  cases,  for  instance  with  reference  to  stones  found  south 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  supposed  line  of  the 
wall,  he  was  equally  mistaken,**  and  thuK  ren<ier>  the  acceptance  of 
his  theory  unsafe  until  the  data  on  which  it  is  based  have  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  verified."  There  are  those  who  have 
never  accepted  it,  contending  that  the  second  wall  must  have  made 
a  wider  circuit  and  enclosed  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  decide  the  matter  without  further  and  extensive  exca- 
vations ;  but  if  the  Corner  Gate  was  in  this  wall,  2  Kgs.  14"  =  2  Chr. 
15^  certainly  permits  the  latter  opinion.  This  passage  says  that  the 
distance  between  the  Gate  of  Ephraim,  which,  it  is  agreed,  was 
in  the  first  wall,  and  the  Corner  Gate  was  400  cubits,  or  at  least 

*'  Schick's  latest  opinion  with  reference  to  them  ia  that  they  ate  Roman. 

f  He  himself  say*  {PEF,  1894,  146  iq.)  that  they  rested  on  debris,  »nd  not  on 
the  rocli. 

"  It  is  certainly  too  much  to  say  in  Italics,  with  (1.  A.  Smith  (EB.,  art.  '  Jeru- 
■  salem.'Ssi),  Ihat  "  Schick's  oliservat inns  appear  to  have  proved"  that  the  second 
'H>\\tA'n"liilheioutiofUfSiltoftlii  Church."  See  also  Vincent  (jPJ.,  Jan.  1902), 
who.  by  the  way,  in  his  plan  locates  the  remains  of  a  wall  found  in  Christian  Street 
round  the  corner  in  Haret  el-Mawarineh,  thus  (doubtless  unintentionally)  giving 
it  undue  significance  in  the  discussion. 
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600  feet.     See  Haslings, 


'.,  art.  "  Welglils  and   Measures."     If, 

of  the  second  wall  discovered  on  the 

Hotel  be  prolonged  to  a  distance  of  600  feel 


.e  irom 

ot  the        I 


now,  the  line  of  the 

site  of  the  Grand  Ni 

from  the  Tower  of  David,  the  end  of  it  will  fall  near  the  comer  of 

i4arelel-lstambullyehand  Haret  Deirer-Riim,  and  another  line  from 

this  point  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  will  nin  north  of  the 

traditional  site  of  Calvary.     It  is  therefore  possible  that  this 

eminence  may  vet  be  proved  to  have  been  inside  the  city 

time  of  Jesus'  c'rucifixion.  

The  next  point  mentioned  in  the  route  of  the  second  pTOCessioa 
is  the  Fish  Gate.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  with  reference 
to  its  location,  most  of  the  authorities  agreeing  that  it  answered  to 
the  present  Damascus  Gate,  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been 
situated  southeast  of  the  latter  in  el- Wad,  The  Chronicler  (a  Chr. 
33")  reports  that  Manasseh  strengthened  this  entrance  by  fortifying 
the  approach  to  it,  but  does  not  give  any  clue  to  its  position.  Cf. 
Kittel,  at/  A'C.'"  Nor  is  it  possible  to  derive  any  further  information 
from  Zeph.  i"',  where  this  gate  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Mishneh  (RV.  "second  quarter").  Why  it  was  called  the  Fish  Gale 
can  only  be  conjectured.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Middle  Gate  of  Jer.  39', 

The  Tower  of  Hananel  is  naturally  to  be  sought  east  of  the  Fish 
Gale.  Jer.  31"*  would  lead  one  to  locate  It  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
north  wall.  Zech.  14'",  however,  couples  the  Gate  of  Benjamin  with 
the  Comer  Gate,  and  mentions  the  Tower  of  Hananel  as  marking 
the  northern  limit  of  the  city.  The  discrepancy  can  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  tower  was  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
present  Haram,  ami  that  the  wall  beyond  it  ran  southeastward  ;  so 
that,  although  it  was  not  so  far  east  as  the  gate,  it  was  farther  north, 
and  therefore  might  properly  be  considered  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  city. 

The  Tower  of  Hammeah  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  a  part  of  the  fortress  on  the  rocky  eminence 
later  occupied  by  the  .Antonia,  where,  according  to  Josephiis  {J3/. 

**  Kitlel'i  rcadering  of  this  veree,  "  Afterward  he  built  an  outer  wait  wat  of 
the  ciljr  or  David  toward  Gihon  in  the  valley  and  u  far  ai  the  entiaDci;  to  the 
Flih  Gate,  so  that  il  enclosed  Ophel,"  is  absolutely  indefenaible.  What  the 
dronicler  actually  aayt  a  that  the  king  built  "an  outer  wall  M  (or  ybr) 
the  city  of  David  west  of  GiAait  in  the  valley  (of  Kidron),  and  at  the  cnlrance 
of  the  Fiih  Gate,  a«rf  he  enclosed  (but  not  necessarily  entirely)  Ophel." 
the  English  Ver 


>hel."    S|^^ 
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V,  4,  3),  the  second  wall  ended.     The  significance  of  its  t 
unknown.* 

The   Sheep   Gate,  by  general  consent,  is  located    north   of  the 
temple,  in  the  wall  connecting  the  fortress  just  mentioned  v 
northeast  corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure  in  its  original  ditneiM 
Outside  this  wall  there  was  a  ravine,  a  branch  of  the  Kidron,  d 
was  partly  filled  up  when  the  area  was  enlarged,  and  partly  a 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  pool,  sometimes  erroneously  i 
fied  with  the  Pool  of  Hethesda,  at  the  north  end  of  it.     The  f 
the  Sheep  Gate  ran   op  this  valley.     There  is  ground, 
intimated,  for  believing  that  the  Gate  of  Benjamin  was  only  a 
name  for  this  entrance  to  the  city.    See  Jer.  37'*  38'  Zech.  14'*, 
Gulhe  (ZDPV.  v.  i8;)  and  others ;  cf  Birch,  PEF.  1879,  xf\ 

The  second  procession  halted  at  the  Guard  Gate,  This  t) 
erally  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  temple  area.  So) 
(Cr/.  ii.  167)  and  others.  Schick  formerly  {^ZDPV.  ■ 
held  the  same  opinion,  more  exactly  defining  its  situation  as  that  if 
the  so-called  Throne  of  Solomon  about  a  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate  ;  but  later  (ZDPV.  xiv.  59  sq.)  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  temple,  and  that  the 
second  procession,  following  an  outer  wall,  marched  past  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  site  of  the  royal  palace,  and  then,  turning  westward, 
went  up  to  the  sacred  precincts  by  one  of  the  great  entrances,  while 
the  first  entered  by  the  other. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  main  feature  of  this  hypoth- 
esis, that  the  Guard  Gate  was  south  of  the  temple.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  first  procession,  according  to  Neh.  12*, 
seems  to  have  stopped  at  the  Water  Gate,  which,  to  judge  from  3"'*, 
was  a  little  south  of  the  site  of  the  royal  palace,  .\gain,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Guard  Gate  was  connected  with  the  "  guard 
court"  where  Jeremiah  was  confined.  See  Jer.  3^**33'  37'''  38*"'' 
39""'.  But,  according  to  Jer.  32',  this  latter  was  a  part  of  the  royal 
palace.  See  also  Neh.  3^.  In  view  of  these  indications  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  the  original  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  wall  represented  the  processions  as  meeting,  not  at  the 
temple,  as  the  present  text  says,  but  at  the  site  of  the  royal  palace, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  first  half  of  Neh.  1 1"  is  an  interpolation,  AU 
this  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  evidently  genuine  portions 
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of  Ihe  memoirs,  to  the  effect  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  wall  « 
a  political  rather  than  a  religious  matter." 


Thus  far  little  account  has  been  made  of  chapter  3, 
was  regarded  as  less  important  or  less  trustworthy  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  but  because  it  was  thought  best  to  discuss  it  by  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  it  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  ceDtur>' 
later  than  the  memoirs,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  llie 
course  of  the  wall  was  changed  or  the  designations  for  its  principal 
features  greatly  modified  during  that  interval,  this  deUiled  account 
must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  authentic  memoirs 
of  Nehemiah.  It  will  now  be  examined  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
any  additional  iiiformation  that  it  may  contain,  and  confirming,  or,  if 
necessary,  correcting,  the  conclusions  already  reached.  Obviously 
however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  those  points 
respect  to  which  this  chapter  agrees  with  the  passages  alri 
studied. 

The  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  rebuildittg  the 
begins  (v.')  by  saying  that  the  Sheep  Gate  and  the  wall  as  far  as 
lowers  Hammeah  and  Hananel  were  repaired  by  the  High  Priest, 
The  assignment  of  the  Sheep  (late  to  Eliashib  confirms  the  opinion, 
above  expressed,  that  it  was  near  the  temple.  The  towers  are  natu- 
rally mentioned  in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  of  la"". 

The  wall  between  the  fortress  and  the  Fish  Gate  gives  employment 
to  two  parties  of  workmen  (v.^),  but  that  between  this  gate  and  the 
next,  to  four  (vs.*").  This  apportionment  is  doubtless  intended  to 
indicate  tliat  the  latter  portion  was  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the 
former,  which  would  not  be  the  case  If  the  Gate  of  the  Old  .  .  . 
was  where  Schick  locales  it. 

At  v.^  it  is  necessary  to  tarry  a  little  to  correct  a  widely  accepted 
misinterpretation  of  the  last  words,  which  are  rendered  in  the  Author- 
ized Version^  "  unto   the   throne  of  the  governor  on  this  side  the 

"  Thc»e  to  wb'om  this  suggeslion  does  not  appesi  will  lind  sup|)ort  for  Ihe 
older  opinion  in  3".  From  this  pasisge  it  appears  that  Ihe  norlheut  corner  o[ 
the  temple  enclosure  was  lievoled  to  certain  more  or  less  profane  u»es.  The  fact 
that  the  gale  leading  from  it  into  Ihe  court  of  the  temple  was  called  the  Watch 
(jate  indicates  Ibal  a  guard  for  the  sanctuary  was  slatiuned  here.  It  is  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  this  part  of  the  eniloiure,  incl  the  one  nearest  to  the  point  where 
the  people  would  descend  from  the  wall,  which  Nehemiah  calls  the  Guard  Gale- 
Here  Ihe  second  procession  would  naturally  hall  and  wait  for  a  signal  from  the 
other,  that  ihey  might  enter  the  precincts  loKelher. 


with 


river."  Even  so  acule  a  critic  as  \V.  R.  Smith  has.  oierlookcd  their 
meaning.  He  says  {Encyclopaedia  BritannUa,  xiii.  641)  :  "  Krom 
tiie  tower  of  furnaces  or  ovens  the  ■  broad  wall "  ran  to  the  iioini  where 
in  the  Persian  time  the  governor  of  the  Syrian  provinces  had  his 
throne.  The  throne  would  stand  in  an  open  place  by  a  gateway, 
and  comparison  of  Neh.  iii.  7  with  xii.  39  shows  tiial  the  gate  miisi 
have  been  that  of  Ephraim,  i>.  the  gate  of  the  main  road  leading  to 
the  north,  wliich  then  as  now  must  almost  of  necessity  have  follovcd 
the  upper  course  of  the  Tyropoeon."  Schick  {ZDPV.  viii,  269; 
xiv.  47)  makes  the  throne  of  the  governor  a  pari  of  the  castle 
remains  of  which  he  finds  in  the  ruins  unearthed  on  the  site  of  the 
Russian  Church  cast  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  Middle  Tower  of  Jo5e|ifau£ 
(5/,  V.  7,  4),  where  he  supposes  Nehemiah  liimself  to  have  had  hit 
residence  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem."  The  looseness  of  the  coii- 
struction  should  have  prevented  such  an  interpretation.  The  words 
are  evidently  explanatory.  The  stretch  of  wall  next  to  the  Corner 
Gate,  says  the  author,  was  repaired  by  "  men  of  Gibeon  and  Mispafa." 
Now  there  were  in  Palestine  several  places  called  Mis]>ah,  and,  there- 
fore, nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  author  should 
indicate  to  which  of  these  places  he  referred.  This  he  could  best  do 
by  connecting  the  name  with  a  fact  with  which  his  readers  would  all 
be  familiar,  namely,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  jemaalcm  by  the 
Babylonians,  the  governor  had  his  residence  :il  Mispah.  See  Jer. 
40".  The  word  rendered  "  throne,"  therefore,  should  be  construed 
as  an  appositive  of  the  proper  name,  and  the  whole  rendered  "  the 
scat  of  the  governor  beyond  the  River,"  />.  on  the  west  ade  of  the 
Euphrates.     Cf.  Ryle." 

It  was  only  about  four  hundred  cubits  from  the  Comer  Gate  to  the 

"  It  is  impouible  in  ihia  connection  to  give  to  Schick's  ingcniou*  theory  the 
attention  it  deserves,  but  the  suL)ject  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  wilhoot  %  VaXt- 
meot  of  some  of  Ihe  objections  that  s'lggeat  thcmselvcj.  In  the  first  place,  one 
cannot  but  notice  the  surprising  disparity  between  the  size  of  hit  supposed  caMle 
and  the  amouni  of  Ihe  materials  from  which  he  has  constructed  it.  Secondly,  be 
himself  uses  the  same  malerials  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  erected  by 
Conslanline  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  even  the  largest  stones  sbow  ugns 
of  having  formed  a  part  of  a  comparatively  late  structure.  Note  the  holei  for  the 
pegs  that  once  su]>ported  the  marble  sl.ibs  with  which  they  were  faced.  Finally, 
since,  as  has  lieen  shown,  there  are  no  reliable  traces  of  the  second  wall  between 
Ihe  Grand  New  Hotel  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Kepulcbre,  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
conclude,  withuul  further  excavations,  that  these  isolated  ruins  were  a  part  of  il. 

"  Meyer  (EJ.  108)  holds  the  curious  theory  that  Gibeon  and  Mispah  at  this 
time  l>e1onged,  not  lo  Nehemiah'a  pashalik,  but  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
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Broad  Wall ;  yet  the  wall  between  these  two  points  is  divided  into 
three  sections  (vs/''),  doubtless  because,  according  to  the  author, 
it  had  again  suffered  more  seriously  than  any  other  part  of  the 
defences. 

From  the  Broad  Wall  it  was  a  long  distance  to  the  Ovens*  Tower 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  work  to  be  done  here  should  be  distributed  among  four  persons 
or  parties  (vs.'-*"").  On  the  other  hand,  because  there  was  but  a  short 
stretch  between  this  tower  and  the  Ravine  Gate,  the  whole  of  it  is 
given  to  one  man  and  his  daughters  (v.*^). 

Thus  far,  although  there  has  been  considerable  disparity  in  the 
allotments,  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  author  to  mention  the  length 
of  the  portion  of  the  wall  repaired  by  any  of  the  persons  or  parties 
named.  Now,  however,  on  giving  a  single  community  credit  for 
restoring  not  only  the  Ravine  (late  but  the  wall  between  it  and  the 
Dung  Gate,  he  gives  the  distance  between  the  two  points  —  doubt- 
less in  round  numbers  —  a  thousand  cubits  (v.'^). 

The  same  person  is  said  to  have  repaired  the  Fountain  Gate  and 
that  part  of  the  wall  between  it  and  the  Dung  Gate  (v.*^)  which  at 
the  same  time  formed  the  dam  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Pool  of  the 
Conduit,  the  Ix)wer  Pool  of  Isa.  22^  and  the  Birket  el-Hamra  of  the 
present  day.  The  correctness  of  this  identification  appears  from 
the  descriptive  phrase  "  at  the  King's  (larden."  The  pool  may  have 
received  the  name  here  used  because  it  was  the  receptacle  for  the 
water  broiipjht  from  the  X'irgin's  Spring  by  the  earliest  aqueduct,''* 
as  well  as  that  from  the  Upper  Pool. 

The  next  section  of  the  wall  is  located  with  reference  to  three  land- 
marks (v."'),  the  first  of  which  is  tlie  Tombs  of  David.  These  royal 
sepulchres  have  never  been  discovered.  Most  of  the  authorities 
locate  them  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
original  city  of  Jerusalem  was  situated.  Klaiber  (ZDPV.  iii.  210 
AY-/. )  thinks  they  were  on  the  east  side,  and  (juotes  from  the  Chrotii- 
cou  PascJialc  an  old  tradition  whi(  h  he  interprets  in  this  sense.  So 
also  S(  hick,  (iuthe  {ZP/H'.  v.  330  si/.)  seems  inclined  to  place 
them  higher  up  the  hill.  See  also  Stade,  6'/ 7.  ii.  167.  Bliss  laid 
l>are  a  consideral)!^  area  of  the  rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill, 
south  of  tlie  line  of  the  tunnel,  but  found  no  traces  of  tombs  in  his 
excavatiouN    ( PJ.    230   w/.).      Whether   he   would   have  been    more 

'*  rhi><  a'lur.lui  t  r.iu  tliit>UL;!i  ii  .>li*>il  tiiuiul.  iIk-  iiK'Utli  of  which  can  he  seen 
in  tin-  j'ivtr.rc  dn  pa;4t'  15  ^ 
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successful  had  he  dug  to  the  north  of  the  tunnely  where  Clermont- 
Ganneau  locates  the  tombs,  cannot  for  the  present  be  decided.  The 
French  archaeologist's  idea  {I^A.  iu  254  sg^.)  is  that  tiie  curve  in 
the  tunnel  was  made  to  avoid  the  tombs.'*  He  also  holds  that  thef 
are  probably  of  the  Phoenician  type,  consisting  of  a  perpendicular 
shaft  with  a  chamber  (or  chambers)  at  the  bottom,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  useless  to  look  for  anything  above  the  ground. 

The  author,  having  said  that  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Azbuk  repaired 
the  wall  as  far  as  a  point  opposite,  i>.  in  an  east  and  west  line  wHh, 
the  Tombs  of  David,  adds  *'  and  [or  "  even  "]  as  fiur  as  the  Made 
Pool,  and  as  far  as  the  House  of  the  Mighty."  These  words  might, 
perhaps,  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  perscm  named,  after 
having  reached  a  first  point,  carried  his  work  cm  die  wall  to  a  second 
and  a  third,  but  this  is  not  the  natural  interpretation.  The  preposi- 
tion used*"  properly  denotes  a  final  limit  Therefore,  although  the 
word  rendered  in  the  English  Version  '*  the  place  over  against "  (Ut 
''prominence'-)''  is  not  repeated,  it  is  probable  that  the  remaining 
landmarks  were  opposite  the  same  point  as  the  fnst  one,  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  wall.  Schick  {ZDPK  xiv.  54),  adopting  the  first 
interpretation,  locates  the  pool  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  just  above 
the  tombs.  Guthe  (ZDPK  v.  334  s^,)  prefers  to  identify  it  with 
one  of  the  reservoirs  that  he  discovered  higher  up  the  hill,  either 
M.  vii.  or  M.  xix.  of  his  map,  preferably  the  latter.  An  objection  to 
Schick's  proposal  is  that  no  pool  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site  selected.  Guthe*s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  inferior  size  of  the  reservoirs  mentioned.**  Under  the 
circumstances  one  is  tempted  to  favor  Birch*s  view  i^PEF,  1879, 
1 78)  that  the  pool  in  question  should  be  identified  with  that  at  the 

^  It  is  doubtful  if  this  theory  is  a  priori  the  most  reasonable  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. It  is  noticeable  that  the  tunnel  runs  from  the  spring  almost  directly  west, 
until  it  reaches  a  point  just  within  the  line  along  which  modern  investigators  sup- 
pose the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill  extended ;  that  from  the  other  end  its 
general  direction  is  eastward  about  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  that  between  the 
points  thus  reached  it  follows  a  wavy  north  and  south  line  not  far  below  the 
surface.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  intention  of  the  excavators  was,  first  to 
bring  the  water  within  reach  by  a  shaft  inside  the  wall,  then  to  carry  it  along  the 
hill  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  drawn  by  persons  outside  the  city  through 
the  shorter  shafts  that  have  been  discovered,  and  finally  to  bring  it  into  el-Wad, 
where  it  would  be  available  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  as  well  as  the 
eastern  hill.  ^  *ad.  ^^  neged. 

**  The  dimensions  given  for  M.  vii.  are:  length,  49  ft.  4)  in.;  width,  16  ft. 
I  in.    The  only  remaining  side  of  the  other  was  19  ft.  8  in.  long. 
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mouth  of  the  tunnel,  now  called  the  "Ain  Silwan,  which  was  originally 
seventy-five  feet  long  {east  to  west)  and  seventy-one  feel  wide.  The 
present  pool,  it  is  true,  cannot  now  be  seen  from  the  east  side  of  the 
hill,  but  it  would  be  visible  from  a  wall  as  high  as  the  one  that  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler, 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  "the  House  of  the  Mighty." 
Schick  (ZDPV.  xiv.  54  sg.)  interprets  it  as  meaning  barracks,  which 
he  places  just  above  the  tombs  and  the  pool,  under  the  southern  wall 
of  his  "  Jebus,"  A  more  attractive  suggestion  is  that  of  Lewin  {SJ. 
312),  adopted  by  Klaiber  {ZDPV.  iii.  206),  that  it  is  the  tower 
called  the  Tower  of  David  in  Cant.  4',  and  described  as  hung  with 
"  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  the  shields  of  the  mighty."    Yet  see  below. 

There  follow  (vs.''")  three  allotments,  wilhotil  a  hint  with  refer- 
ence to  their  limits,  then  (v.'")  a  fourth  which,  according  to  the 
English  Version,  was  "over  against  the  going  up  of  the  armory  at 
the  turning  0/  ihc  wall."  The  text  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The 
word  rendered  "  turning  "™  is  supported  by  ihe  following  verse,  from 
which  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  it  here  represents  the  limit  of  the 
portion  of  the  wall  rejiaired  by  Kzer.  Hence,  it  must  either  be 
treated  as  an  accusative  or  the  preposition  meaning  "as  far  as"" 
must  be  inserted  before  it,  Next,  it  is  natural  to  expect  to  find 
among  the  preceding  words  mention  of  a  terminus  a  quo,  or  a  point 
past  which  the  wall  ran  to  reach  the  "  turning."  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  same  point  should  appear  in  v.".  The  absence  of  any 
such  limit  from  this  verse  makes  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  other  alter- 
native and  render  the  prepositional  phrase,  not  "  over  against,"  but 
"  past."  Past  what  ?  The  two  following  words  can  hardly  mean 
what  they  are  usually  made  to  mean,  "the  ascent  of  the  armory." 
The  latter  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  sense  of  "  arms,"  but  never  in 
that  of  "armory."  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  by  the  insertion  of 
a  single  letter  to  change  the  word  rendered  "  ascent "  into  the  one 
for  "  chamber,"  and  translate  the  whole  "  past  the  armor  chamber  to 
the  corner.""  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  text  should  receive 
more  radical  emendation.  See  the  Greek  Version,  In  any  case, 
there  may  be  here  a  reference  to  the  Tower  of  David  already  men- 
tioned. The  tower,  or  ciiamber,  was  at,  or  near,  a  comer,  probably 
a  comer  in  the  wall,  some  distance  up  the  hill.  Cuthe  found  two 
such  corners,  the  first  of  which  he  connects  {ZDPy.  v.  298)  with 
the  one  here  mentioned.     It  would  be  at  about  the  right  distance 

*»  miija-.  "  'aJ.  '1  csijon  ic  ppjn  n-^D  n::B. 
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m  the  supposed  site  of  the  Tombs  of  David.  It  was  at  the  edge 
of  a  depression  which  ihe  earliest  wall  seems  to  have  avoided  alto- 
gether, or  to  have  crossed  at  a  point  farther  west,  where  it  was  shal- 
lower,*" Here,  as  already  intimated,  smce  it  is  the  point  at  which 
one  of  the  paths  from  the  Virgin's  Spring  still  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill,  would  be  a  natural  location  for  one  of  the  early  gates. 

In  V.''.  according  to  Guthc,  the  word  rendered  "earnestly"  is  a 
case  of  dittography,  and  therefore  to  be  expunged.  The  Vulgate  has 
in  monk,  which  would  require  but  a  slight  change  in  a  single  letter 
of  the  text."  It  might  then  be  rendered  in  English,  "  up  the  hill," 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  new  wall  took  a  more 
direct  course  than  the  old  one. 

It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  wall  did  take  such  a  course. 
Otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  six  allotments  between  the  cor- 
ner just  mentioned  and  the  next  one  (v.").  The  latter  must  have 
been  as  far  northward  as  the  great  lower  discovered  by  Warren.  This 
tower  was  eighty  feet  in  length.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  smaller 
one.  If,  now,  the  corner  here  meant  is  the  one  where  the  small 
tower  south  of  the  great  projection  broke  the  line  of  the  wall,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  following  verses  and  their  repeated 
references  to  "  the  projecting  tower."  The  last  words  of  the  verse 
now  under  consideration,  "and  unto  the  corner,"  are  probably  a 
gloss  added  by  some  one  who  erroneously  identified  the  "  turning  " 
here  meant  with  the  towering  southeast  comer  of  the  temple 
enclosure. 

The  interpretation  of  v,^  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  the  Water  Gate  as  the  final  point  in  the  route  of 
the  second  procession.  See  12''.  The  explanation  there  given  is 
equally  applicable  to  vs,"^.  Here  are  three  stretches  of  the  new 
wall,  all  of  which  are  described  as  being  partly  or  wholly  "over 
against  "  the  projecting  tower.  This  can  hardly  be  iniderstood  except 
on  the  supposition  that,  as  already  suggested,  this  tower  was  left  out- 
side when  Nehemiah  restored  the  defences  of  the  city.** 

In  V.'"  the  tower  is  described  as  projecting  "  from  the  upper  house 

'"Gulhe  (ZOPK  v.  377)  raises  the  tjucstion  whether  the  Chroniclet,  in 
2  Chr.  11^*,  where  he  describes  the  wall  built  bj-  Manasseh  as  "  west  of  Gihon  in 
the  valley,"  can  be  underslood  as  referring  to  this  branch  of  the  Kiilron.  The 
answer  must  be  negative. 

M  .-n.-i.-i  for  mnn. 

"  C.  A.  Smith  {EB.,  art.  'Jetuwlem,'  S  24)  finds  in  vs.»-*'  two  projecting 
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^OTthe  king,"  i.e.  the  residence  of  the  kings  after  Solomon.  Further, 
it,  or  the  royal  palace,  is  said  to  be  "  by  the  court  of  the  prison." 
These  descriptive  phrases  are  not  repeated  in  either  of  the  following 
verses.  If  they  are  genuine,  the  Chronicler  must  be  understood  as 
locating  the  palace,  not  where  it  is  usually  located,  at  the  southern  ' 
end  of  the  temple  area,  but  several  hundred  feet  farther  southward. 
This,  however,  seems  lo  be  in  harmony  with  what  follows.'" 

The  first  words  of  v.",  "  Now  the  Nethinim  dweh  in  Ophel,"  as  has 
been  shown,  are  foreign  to  the  connection,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
pronounced  a  gloss.  They  are  of  value,  however,  as  indicating  where 
the  one  who  inserted  them  located  Ophel,  namely,  south  of  the 
temple  enclosure  and  west  of  the  projecting  tower.  Where,  then, 
was  "the  wall  of  Ophel,"  the  limit  of  thai  portion  of  the  wall 
repaired  by  the  Tekoiies?  The  answer  lo  this  question  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  next  section  of  the  wall  is  allotted  to  the  priests  (v."). 
From  this  fact  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  began  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  temple  area.  The  mention  of  the  Horse  Gate,  which, 
according  to  Jer.  31"',  was  at  this  corner,  confirms  this  inference. 
"  The  wall  of  Ophel,"  therefore,  must  have  run  east  and  west  across 

M  Wellhausen  {C//.  166  ij.)  holdi  that  the  royal  palace  immedialely  adjoined 
the  temple;  that,  in  Tact,  il  was  in  tbe  outer  courl  of  the  same  enclusure  as  the 
lancluncy.  This  he  infers  from  i  Kgs.  6  sf.,  where  the  aceounl  of  the  erection 
of  the  temple  is  interrupted  (7'*")  by  ■  description  of  Solomon's  palace.  It  ii 
very  doubtful,  however,  if  this  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  passage.  In  the  first 
place,  "  the  other  court "  of  7^  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  "  the  great  court  "  of 
v.".  Secondly,  this  latter,  which,  to  be  tare,  was  enclosed  in  the  same  way  ai 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  appears  to  be  the  outer  court  of  the  palace  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sanctuary.  If  one  should  insist,  is  Wellhausen  dues,  that 
the  position  of  7'-"  favors  his  opinion,  there  is  the  objection  that  in  the  Greek 
Version  these  verses  come  at  the  end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  chapter. 
Kitlcl  explains  their  position  by  supposing  that  7"  •"■  is  a  supplementary  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple  by  a  later  hand  than  that  of  chapter  6.  Wcllhauten  alio  cites 
2  Kes.  1 1,  but  he  thinks  most  convincing  (£iim  gtmisi)  Eiek.  43''',  where  the 
kings  of  Judah  are  represented  as  dehllng  the  name  of  Yahweh  by  Iheir  corpses, 
and  by  placiBg  theii  threshold  by  that  of  their  God,  with  only  a  wall  between 
them.  This  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  even  the  sepulchres  uf  the  kings  were 
within  the  temple  area.  The  passage,  however,  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
lifiht  of  Eiekiel's  scheme  for  the  restoration,  of  which  it  is  a  pari.  He  licscribea 
the  temple  as  standing  in  a.  court  nearly  a  tulle  square  (4j'>'<),  I'.r.  larger  than 
the  entire  site  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  the  same  being  situated  in  the  miridle  of  ■ 
tract  assigned  to  the  priests  which  was  nearly  fifty  miles  long  and  twenty  wide, 
and  thus  piolrctcd  from  defilement  by  anything  common  or  unclean.  To  the 
author  o(  such  a  scheme,  uf  course,  a  king,  dead  or  alive,  within  half  a  mite  of 
.e  of  God  would  be  intolerable.     See  Jet.  Ji"*'-. 
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the  hill  north  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  at  first  ]jrijlei;tmg  il  on  its  weakest " 
side,  and  afterward  serving  the  less  iniportanl  [mrpose  of  separating 
it  from  the  temple  and  its  precincts.    See  Ezek.  43*. 

The  wall  repaired  went  "over  the  Horse  Gate."  This  gate,  tfaeie- 
fore,  must  have  been  an  entrance  to  substructions  similar  to  those  oa 
which  the  southern  end  of  the  present  platform  rests,  which  the 
Chronicler  supposes  to  have  been  left  undisturbed  when  the  city  wis 
taken  by  the  Babylonians.     See  Jer.  31*. 

The  phrase  "  over  the  Horse  Gate  "  has  further  ugnificaoce.  It 
means  that  from  this  point  onward  the  wall  repaired  tinder  Nehenuah 
was  not  the  outer  wall,  a  remnant  of  which  was  uncovered  t^  Wanen 
{PEF.  1869 ;  App.  90)  in  front  of  the  present  Golden  Gate,  hot,  at 
might  have  been  expected,  the  inner  one  bounding  on  tiie  east  the 
temple  area.  This  interpreution  is  admitted  by  Schick  (ZDPV. 
xiv.  57),who,  however,  supposes  that  vs.*'-"""'-  reBer  to  a  second 
outer  wall ;  which  is  altogether  unlikely  in  view  of  the  Chronicler's 
evident  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

In  V."  "the  priests"  are  probably  the  same  who  are  men- 
tioned I^  name  in  the  following  verses."*  Shemaiah  is  described  as 
"  keeper  of  the  East  Gate."  Perhaps  the  author  intended  to  imply 
that  he  conducted  the  repairs  on  this  entraiKe,  which  must  have 
been  farther  south  than  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  present  day.  The 
reference  to  the  "  chamber  "  of  Meshullam  (v.*)  indicates  that  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  phrase  "  over  the  Horse  Gate  "  is  correct, 
and  that  the  east  wall  of  the  city  was  here  the  east  wall  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  The  priests,  then,  or  some  of  them,  lived  within 
the  sacred  precincts,  either  in  the  chambers  connected  with  the 
temple  or  in  separate  houses,  and  Malkijah,  who,  according  to  the 
English  version  (v.™')  was  "the  goldsmith's  son"  (AV.)  or  "one  of 
the  goldsmiths  "  (RV.),  probably  belonged  to  the  same  order.  He 
may,  however,  have  been  one  of  the  Nelhinim,  who  also  had  a  dwelling 
here,*^  The  "  merchants  "  of  this  verse  are  doubtless  persons  who 
were  authorized  to  sell  within  the  enclosure  animals  and  other  neces- 
sities to  worshippers.  See  Mark  11".  It  is  not  probable  that  they 
occupied  the  same  quarters  as  the  Nethinim.  Hence  it  is  better  to 
translate  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  "and  the  traders  [repaired]" 

**  The  nonl  ' ^h.'ir.iu,  i*hkh  usually  has  the  sense  of  •'  nest."  at  the  beginning 
of  v."  might  therefore  here  lie  rendered  "  first." 

^'  The  text  is  evidently  corrupt,  but  thus  far  mi  phusilile  emendation  has  been 
suBsesled.     Fot  the  latest,  we  (iulhc,  SROT. 

'■^  For  other  cases  ol  the  omission  of  the  verb,  see  v.". 
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opposite  the  Watch  Gate  and  as  far  as  the  Corner  Chamber,"  thus  at 
the  same  time  giving  this  important  class  a  share  in  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  and  the  temple  from  which  they  lived.  The 
Watch  Gate  seems  to  have  been  one  that  gave  entrance  from  the  less 
sacred  part  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  traders  did  business,  to  the 
sanctuary  proper.  See  also  Ezek.  43".  The  Comer  Chamber  was 
in  the  tower  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  The  last 
portion  of  the  wall,  that  between  the  Corner  Chamber  and  the  Sheep 
Gate,  also,  is  properly  allotted  to  the  traders,  in  this  case  assisted  by 
the  goldsmiths  or,  perhaps,  the  money-changers. 
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Researches  of  the  American  School  in 

Palestine. 

I.  The  Tombs  of  the  Judges^  and  a  Neighboring  Totnb  hith- 
erto unexplored.  2.  Investigations  near  the  Datnascus 
Gate  of  Jerusalem.      3.    The  Inner  Harbor  of  Joppa. 

PROFESSOR   GEORGE   A.    BARTON. 

DRYN   MAWK,   PA. 

Director  of  the  School  for  the  Year  rqoi-rqt^. 

I.  The  Tombs  of  the  Judges. 

DURING  the  first  weeks  in  December,  1902,  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  clearing  out  of  two  tombs  in  the 
interesting  old  necropolis  north  of  Jerusalem.     One  of  these  is  that 

commonly  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  ;  the  other  has  not  l>efore 
been  explored  and  described,  but  is  of  similar  structure,  and  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  same  period.  The  tradition  which  connects  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  called  by  the  Jews  the  Tombs  of  the  Seventy, 
with  the  Sanhedrin  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1537.^ 

These  tombs  are  on  an  estate  which  is  a  part  of  the  property  of  an 
insolvent  bank  :  and  the  receiver  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Serapion  J. 
Murad,  determined  to  explore  the  tombs,  and  gave  us  the  privilege 
of  watching,  and  even  at  times  of  directing,  the  workmen. 

Robinson  gave  a  general  description  of  the  tomb  and  its  different 
a])artments.  After  stating  that  ''at  the  N.K.  and  S.W.  corners  of 
the  anteroom,  a  few  stei)s  lead  down  through  the  floor  to  a  lower 
apartment  in  each  corner,  of  Hke  form  and  dimensions,"  he  con- 
tinues :  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  similar  ai>artments  may  exist 
under  the  other  two  corners  of  the  anteroom,  the  entrances  to 
which  are  now  covered  with  stones  and  rubbish." - 

'  Sit  r;irni<>ly,  Ititi' r.ii'r^  ./>  /'/  'I'cr:-,'  Suni/t\  pp.  4^0,  443,  cf.  387. 

-     A'/'V/;.'/   A'.- .>:•.:'■.■!':  •.     I  S4  I  ,     I.    5  _>  7    .  /.  ;      2    L'(l.,    I.    35O. 
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Tobler  afterward  gave  the  tomb  a  much  more  tiiorough  e 
tion.*  He  took  exact  measuremeiiti  of  all  that  coald  be  mesmed 
without  excavation,  but  to  him,  as  to  Robinson,  soine  of  its  pGDblems 
appeared  insoluble.  He  remarks :  "  Ob  im  Nimlweat-  und  SOdost- 
winkel,  wie  in  den  andem  swei  Winkehi  der  Kammer  A,  scbutt- 
bedeckte  und  darum  verborgene  Locher  {EingiiDge)  in  ahnliche 
tiefere  Kammem  gich  iHx:h  vorfinden,  kann  nur  frageweiie  angeden- 
tet  werden."  ToUer's  description  has  been  r^arded  bjrtDore  recent 
archaeologists  as  sufficient,  and  in  later  literature  one  finds  only 
passing  allusions  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges.  In  the  Engli^  Siir- 
vey  of  WesUm  Palestine  but  a  short  paragraph  is  devoted  to  diis 
interesting  sepulchre,*  the  explorers  being  apparendy  content  to  rest 
upon  Tobler's  results. 

As  all  the  debris  in  the  tomb  was  to  be  removed,  we  had  high 
hopes  that  Robinson's  conjecture  would  prove  to  be  correct,  and 
tiiat  we  should  come  upon  some  chambers  hitherto  unknown.  In 
d)is,  however,  we  were  disappointed,  for  when  the  floor  of  room  A 
was  endrely  cleared,  the  rock  at  the  southeast  and  northwest  cor- 
ners appeared  to  be  entirely  solid.  No  entrances  to  undiscovered 
apartments  had  ever  existed  there. 

In  order  to  test  Tobler's  measurement,  all  ^e  dimennons  of  the 
different  apartments,  niches,  and  recesses  were  taken  anew,  and  are 
given  below.  Tobler's  measurements  are  given  in  feet,  while  ours 
were  taken  in  metres  and  centimetres. 

The  present  porch  is  4.15  m.  wide  and  2.75  m,  deep.  It  is  partly 
filled  with  earth,  and  its  height  is  not  known.  Its  appearance  is 
shown  in  PI.  i. 

Roem  A.  —  West  side,  5.66  m. ;  south,  6.07  m. ;  east,  5,69  m, ; 
north,  5.95  m. ;  height  from  floor  to  roof,  1.52  m. ;  width  of  main 
entrance  at  the  outside,  0.76  m. ;  on  the  inside,  i.oi  m, ;  thickness 
ofouler  wall,  0.76  m. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  room  there  are  two  tiers  of  niches  {kSiim), 
arranged  as  shown  in  PI.  3.  The  lower  tier  are  cut  directly  into  the 
solid  rock,  and  are  seven  in  number.  Their  length  varies  from  1.98 
m.  to  2.20  m.,  their  height  from  0.81  m.  to  0.90  m.,  and  their  width 
from  0.47  m.  to  0.62  m.  Above  these  is  a  tier  of  three  arched  re- 
cesses, each  containing  two  niches.  The  length  of  the  recesses  varies 
from  1.72  m.  to  1.75  in.;  their  greatest  height  from  1.20  m.  to  1.24  m., 

'  Tofo!;raphie  von  Jerumltm.   1854.  H.  326-340.      Tobler  cites  most  of  the 
liltralure  011  ihc  lumlis  which  haii  boun  palilished  before  his  lime. 
*  Jfyusaltiii.  p.  407. 
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and  their  width  from  0.73  m.  to  0.79  m.  The  niches  opening  from 
these  are  approximately  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  lower 
tier.  At  the  northwest  corner  there  is  a  single  niche  running  east  and 
wesi,  which  is  of  a  very  curious  character.  It  is  about  1.75  m.  from 
the  floor  of  room  A,  and  is  reached  by  a  step  cut  into  the  solid  rock, 
into  the  front  of  which  a  notch  has  been  cut  to  receive  a  slab  which 
closed  the  entrance  to  this  niche.  The  odd  thing  about  this  niche 
is  that  two  recesses  (see  a.  Fig.  2)  are  cut  from  the  solid  rock  on 
its  nortli  side,  as  though  for  receiving  water  jars. 


Xoam  B.  —  On  the  cast  of  room  A  is  room  B,  entered  from  it 
through  a  door  1.45  m.  high  and  0.48  m.  wide.  This  room  measures 
on  the  west  side,  2.30  m. ;  on  the  north,  2.35  m. ;  on  the  east, 
2.25  m. ;  and  on  the  south,  2.25  m.  The  height  in  the  middle  is 
1. 81  ni.  Around  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  room  runs 
a  bench  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  varying  in  width  from  0.81  m,  to 
0.84  m.  There  are  in  this  room  twenty*one  niches  arranged  in  two 
tiers.  The  lower  tier  consists  of  three  on  ihe  north,  east,  and  south 
sides  respectively,  and  the  upper  tier,  of  four  on  each  of  these  sides. 
These  niches  are  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  room  A. 

Room  C. —  From  room  A  we  pass  by  an  entrance  1.40  m.  high 
and  0.49  m.  wide,  to  room  C.  The  north  side  of  this  room  measures 
2.4s  m. ;  the  west,  2.48  m. ;  Ihe  south,  2.44  m. ;  the  east,  2.53  m. ; 
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its  height  in  ihe  middle  is  1.79  m.  This  room  contains  nine  niches 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  the  other  rooms.  They  are  on  a 
level  with  the  floor,  and  are  arranged  three  on  the  west,  three  on  the 
south,  and  three  on  the  east  sides.  Above  each  three,  on  these 
sides,  is  an  arched  recess.  The  length  of  these  varies  from  2.15  m. 
to  2.2B  m.,  the  width  from  a.83  m.  to  0.S6  m.,  and  the  height  at  the 
centre  of  the  arch  from  0.77  m.  to  0.83  m. 

/foo//i  D.  —  From  the  northeast  corner  of  room  A  we  descend 
a  little  stair,  1.58  m.  long  and  0.65  m.  wide,  cut  into  the  rock,  and 
pass  by  an  opening  0.71  m.  high  and  0.42  m.  wide,  through  a  wall 
0.78  m.  thick,  and  step  down  0,60  m.  from  the  threshold  into  room 
D.  This  room  is  in  reahty  an  antechamber  to  room  E,  and  is  so 
treated  by  Tobler.     I'he  removal  of  the  accumulated  earth  from  the 


floor  of  this  room  revealed  a  sill  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  running 
entirely  around  the  room.  This  sill  is  approximately  0.30  m.  high 
and  0.30  m.  wide,  though  like  everything  else  abmii  the  tombs  the 
measurements  vary,  being  slightly  different  on  the  different  sides. 
At  the  northeast  and  southeast  comers  posts  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  this  sill  rise  to  the  roof.  The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  as 
follows:  length,  1.84  m. ;  width,  1.58  m. ;  height,  1.5a  m.  Two 
niches  open  from  it,  the  one  at  the  north  end,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side  near  Ihe  northwest  corner.  They  are  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  olhers.  From  the  south  end  a  small  opening,  about  the 
size  of  the  openings  of  the  niches,  leads  into  a  chamber  of  roughly 
cubic  form,  measuring  in  length  0.96  m.,  in  width  0.76  m.,  in  height 
0.92  m.,  which  was  evidently  used  for  depositing  bones  from  the 
ossuaries  after  the  bodies  had  decayed  and  the  ossuaries  were 
needed  for  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  later.  (See  plan  of 
Room  D,  PI.  5.) 
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Room  E.  —  From  room  D  we  pass  by  an  opening  0.70  in.  high  and 
0.42  m.  wide,  and  descend  two  steps  into  room  E.  The  sides  of  this 
room  measure  respectively  3  m,,  i.gs  m.,  3.955  "i-  ^'^^  '■9*'  >"■  i 
and  its  height  1.85  m.  On  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  arc  three 
arched  recesses,  2.35  m.  long,  0.75  ni.  wide,  and  1.07  m.  high.  The 
only  niches  in  the  room  are  in  these  recesses.  Those  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  contain  four  each,  while  that  on  the  east  contains 
three  that  are  let  into  the  rock,  and  a  fourth  which  is  let  into  the 
rock  from  the  south  end  of  the  arched  recess  at  right  angles  to  these. 
At  the  other  end  of  this  eastern  recess  a  narrow  passage,  about  the 
height  of  the  opening  of  the  niches,  leads  to  a  chamber   1,15  m. 


S.  Plan  of  the  Tombs  of  thk  Judues;    l^mtk  Level. 


long,  0.85  m.  wide,  and  1 .39 
led  from  room  D,  was  used 
had  been  emptied  from  the 
Room  F.  —  In  the  floor 
stairway,  1 .35  m,  long  and  o. 
This  opening  admits  one  to  ; 
small  opening  brings  one  to 
floor  of  room  F,  a  chamber 
is  irregular  in  form  (see  pL 
To  bier  remarked,  one  can 
tombs  were  constructed. 
4.7s  m.,  and  north  and  so' 
from  this  through  the  floor 


m.  high.    This  chamber,  like  that  whi 
as  a  receptacle  for  old  bones  after  t 


of  room  A,  at  the  southwest  comer,  1 
55  m.  wide,  descends  to  a  small  openio] 
a  Utile  cell  on  the  lefl  of  which  anothc 
I  some  steps  which  conduct  one  to  I 

directly  under  room  A.  This  chamtM 
m,  PI.  5),  and  was  never  finished. 

see  here  the  method  on  which  the4 
Its  greatest  length,  east  and  west,  A 
Jth,  4.14  m.  .\n  opening  has  been  ( 
into  room  A,  as  marked  in  the  dia 
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(PI.  2).  There  is  evidence  that  at  some  period  this  room  was  used 
as  a  cistern. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  apartments  are  quite  square. 
The  workmen  who  constnicted  these  chambers  were  guided  lai^ely 
by  the  eye,  and  did  not  work  by  exact  rule. 

There  are  two  chambers  of  different  form  from  the  niches,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  seems  not  to  have  been  apparent  to  Tobler.  One  is 
connected  with  room  D  (.r,  PI.  5},  the  other  with  room  E  (jr,  PI.  5). 
These  chambers  are  not  long  enough  to  receive  a  sarcophagus  and 
are  considerably  higher  than  the  niches.  As  Mr.  R.  A.  Stuart  Mac- 
alister,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  who  has  made  a  consider- 
able study  of  tombs,  suggests,  these  chambers  were  used  as  receptacles 
for  bones,  after  the  bodies  had  decayed.  First  the  bodies  seem  to 
have  been  placed  in  sarcophagi  until  the  flesh  had  decayed  and  the 
bones  separated ;  then  the  bones  were  placed  in  ossuaries  that  the 
sarcophagi  might  be  used  for  other  bodies.  As  other  members  of 
the  families  or  kindred  who  used  the  tombs  passed  away,  the  sar- 
cophagi and  ossuaries  were  needed  for  them,  and  thus  it  happened 
thai  after  a  few  generations,  the  bones  were  thrown  into  these  cham- 
bers in  an  indiscriminate  heap. 

In  our  examination  we  noted  a  hitherto  unobserved  feature  in  the 
original  structure  of  the  tomb.  The  former  literature  of  the  subject, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  me,  nowhere  makes  mention  of  the  fact 
that  a  court,  or  outer  porch,  nearly  ten  metres  in  length  and  nine  in 
width,  once  existed  in  front  of  the  tomb.  The  walls  of  this  court 
were  formed  on  two  sides,  the  east  and  south,  by  a  scarp  of  the  solid 
rock,  a  little  of  which  projected  also  on  the  west  side  (see  PI,  2). 
The  front  was  apparently  approached  through  two  or  three  arches, 
the  masonry  of  which  was  attached  to  the  rock  scarp  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  court,  where  a  bit  of  it  still  remains.  In  consequence 
of  this  evidence  that  an  arched  front  existed  to  this  court,  I  conjecture 
that  a  wall  once  ran  along  its  north  side  (see  dotted  line,  PI.  2). 

In  the  doorpost  of  the  main  entrance  to  room  A  is  a  notch  cut  to 
receive  a  latch.  This  groove  is  so  arranged  that  a  door  could  swing 
inward,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tomb  was  once  used  for  a 
dwelling.  The  fact  that  room  F  appears  to  have  been  used  for  a 
cistern  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  opening  in  the  floor  of  room  A,  just  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  and  leading  to  room  F,  was  cut.  It  was  apparently  made 
for  convenience  in  drawing  water. 

Since  this  tomb  had  been  open  so  long,  and  had  been  used  for 
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such  varied  purposes,  we  could  not  hope  to  discover  in  it  many 
antiquities.  Fragments  of  sarcophagi  and  of  ossuaries  were  found  in 
nearly  all  the  niches.  Some  of  these  were  ornamented.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  niches  a  few  bones  were  found,  but  they  were  too  dis- 
connected to  have  any  significance.  One  or  two  Arabic  coins,  in- 
scribed in  Cufic  characters,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Arabic  lamp,  were 
also  found. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  objects  discovered  were  five  rough  bits 
of  stone  on  which  modem  Jews  had  written  prayers  to  the  ancient 
worthies  whose  bodies  were  buried  here,  and  had  then  cast  them 
into  the  various  niches,  evidently  in  the  hope  that  the  rabbi  or  judge 
addressed  would  intercede  for  them  with  God.  Mr.  Murray,  a  mis- 
sionary at  Hebron,  tells  me  that  into  certain  holes  in  the  wall  of  the 
Haram  there,  Jews  often  cast  letters  addressed  to  Abraham,  contain- 
ing similar  prayers. 

Of  these  five  stones,  two  were  inscribed  in  the  modem  Jewish 
script,  one  in  the  Judaeo-Spanish  script,  one  in  square  Hebrew  char- 
acters, and  one  in  Syriac  characters.  On  all  of  them  but  one,  mois- 
ture had  rendered  some  of  the  letters  illegible.  This  one  reads  as 
follows :  *  — 

c^rh  btr  eicr  -a  bvm  irrr 

Yakhiye-Vakhicl,  son  of  Voscph  —  may  he  j^row  up  to  a  prosperous  life  and  to 

peace,  with  male  issue  continually. 

yVic  Second  Tomb. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  slightly  nearer 
to  the  path  which  leads  from  Jerusalem  to  Nehi  Samwil,  is  another 
interesting  torn!)  which  has  never  before  been  described.  Our  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  it  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Stuart  Macalister,  who  dis- 
(  overed  it.  This  tomb  had  a  wide  entrance,  which  must  have  been 
very  imposing  before  the  earth,  brought  down  the  shghtly  sloping 
ground  by  the  rains,  had  hidden  it  from  view.  When  we  approached 
it,  the  to])s  of  the  ])i]]ars  of  this  fine  entrance  were  just  visible.  The 
two  corner  po^ts  and  the  two  pillars  of  tliis  entrance  (see  1^1.  6), 
with  thiir  ornamentation,  and  the  pore  h  behintl  them,  were  cut  out 
of  the  solid  ro(  k.  'I'iie  earth,  which  had  silted  into  the  entrance 
and    filled   the   ]>or(h,  was  much  le^s  deej)  at  the   back  or  eastern 

Mr.  1  ijtKhiji,  tli«-  xt^uiiil  hia^Dm.in  of  tlu-  Anu  ri«  .in  c«)nsulale  in  Jerusalem, 
tr.Mi-^Iitc  ra*( '1  th:>  li>r  me  I'mm  the  mi«lern  lie!'r<.\v  stiipt. 
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side  of  the  porch,  than  at  the  froqt,  or. western  side.  At  the  back 
of  this  porch  the  top  of  a  doorway  into  an  inner  chamber  was 
visible.  By  removing  a  little  of  this  earth  it  was  possible  to  enter 
this  chamber  (see  room  A,  PI.  7).  Into  this  room  comparatively 
little  earth  had  silted  and  that  only  about  the  doorway.  From  it 
three  others  opened,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan  (PI.  7). 
.  t*he  interior  of  this  tomb  appeared  to  be  quite  dean.  Two  of  its 
rooms  were  never  finished/  and  the  others,  if  ever  used,  had  been 
so  thoroughly  cleaned  out  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  hct 

We  did  not  wholly  clear  out  this  tomb.  A  shaft  was  sunk  between 
the  northwest  doorpost  and  the  pillar  next  to  it,  with  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  sill  or  threshold  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rock 
at  their  base.  No  such  sill  or  threshold  was  found.  The  pillars  rest 
upon  the  level  rock-floor  of  the  porch. 

Both  the  comer  posts  and  the  pillars  were  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  a  simple  ornamentation  which  is  shown  in  PI.  6.  The  soudiem 
one  of  the  two  pillars  is  now  broken  away  at  the  top,  and  its  stamp  is 
worn  down  to  a  level  with  the  accumulated  earth. 

Shafts  were  also  sunk  at  the  two  ends  of  the  porch,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  rock  chambers  on  the  north  or  south,  openii^ 
out  of  this  porch ;  but  no  such  chambers  were  found. 

In  the  course  of  the  digging  one  or  two  Arabic  coins  and  two 
lamps  were  found.  One  of  these  was  of  the  simple  type,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  primitive  form  of  lamp  in  Palestine ;  *  the  other  was 
an  early  Christian  lamp  bearing  an  inscription. 

The  dimensions  of  this  tomb  are  as  follows :  length  of  the  west 
(front)  side  of  the  porch,  6.93  m. ;  of  east  side,  7.23  m. ;  width  (/.^. 
depth)  at  north  end,  3.42  m. ;  at  south  end,  3.44  m. ;  height  of  roof, 
2.70  m.  The  pillars  were  i  m.  and  1.02  m.  respectively  from  the 
corner  posts.  The  circumference  of  the  pillar  which  is  still  intact  is 
1.2 1  m.  From  the  porch,  we  pass  through  the  east  wall  by  an  open- 
ing 0.45  m.  wide  and  0.80  m.  high  into  room  A.  The  floor  of  room  A 
is  about  a  metre  below  the  floor  of  the  porch.  Its  exact  measure- 
ment could  not  be  ascertained  without  removing  the  earth  which  had 
silted  in  through  the  entrance.  The  height  of  the  roof  of  this  room 
from  its  floor  varies  from  2.29  m.  to  3.03  m.  Its  west  side  measures 
4.33  m. ;  south  side,  4.22  m. ;  east  side,  4.13  m. ;  and  north  side, 
4.27  m.     This  room  contains  neither  niches  nor  arched  recesses. 

^  See  Bliss,  .)/oini(/  of  A/auy  Cifirs^  p.  87;  and  Excavations  in  Palestine ^  189^ 
1900,  by  F.  Ci.  Bliss,  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  and  K.  Wiinsch,  London,  1902,  PI.  20. 
Lamps  of  this  form  are  still  used  by  the  jicasants  in  Palestine. 
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Through  the  north  wall  of  room  A  we  pass  by  a  doorway  0.54  m. 
wide  and  1.87  m.  high  and  descend  two  steps  to  room  B.     This  room 


ill 

7.  Second  TOMB:  Ground  Plan- 


measures,  on  the 


on  the  west,  t.30  m. ;  on  the 
;  and  its  height  is  1.93  m.  It  is 
were  cut  in  its  walls. 


Through  the  east  wall  of  room  A  we  pass  by  a  doorway  0.47  m. 
ind  1.87  m.   high  and  descend  two  steps  to  room  C.     This 
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measures,  on  its  west  sidt,  1.19  m.;  oa  its  luxdi,  a^i  m.;  oo  its 
east,  344  m. ;  and  on  its  soudi,  3.50  no.  Its  heif^t  ii  s.04  m. 
This  room  contains,  on  tlie  notdi,  south,  and  east  sides  reapectivd)', 
three  arched  recesses,  t«o  of  which,  dtose  oa  the  aoiitb  sad  CMt 
sides,  are  approximately  2  ro.  long,  0.55  m.  wide,  and  oj)5  m.  lygh  at 
the  centre  of  the  arch.  That  on  the  norUi  nde  is  a^j  m.  kxi^  0.35  m, 
wide,  and  0.60  m.  high  at  the  centre  of  At  arch.  Each  of  these  is 
about  I  m.  from  the  floor.  From  each  of  these  recesses  there  open 
two  niches,  the  width  of  which  varies  between  045  ™>  ood  0-5°  "^  i 
the  height  between  0.75  m.  and  0.78  m.,  and  die  length  of  wfakfa  is 
approximately  2  m.  each. 

Through  the  south  wall  of  room  A  we  pass  by  a  door  t.47  m.  high 
and  0.50  m.  wide  into  room  D.  This  room  is  in  as  unfinished  a  state 
as  room  F  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges.  A  laige  block  of  stone,  whidi 
had  been  broken  from  the  wall  of  solid  rock,  lies  on  the  floor. 
Smaller  fragments  of  stone  are  all  about  it,  but  this  had  not  beea 
broken  up  to  be  carried  out  Hie  methods  of  tiiese  aodetit  tomb- 
builders  can  easily  be  followed  h«e.  We  tried  to  secure  a  [rtioto- 
graph  of  this  rock  and  the  wall  from  which  it  was  broken,  bot  the 
small  size  of  the  room  rendered  our  efforts  unsoccess&L  The  room 
is  so  unfinished  that  it  is  quite  irregular  in  shape.-  Its  dimenstotts 
are  as  follows :  east  side,  1.85  m. ;  sou^  3.60  m. ;  west,  3.70  m. ; 
north,  1.83  m. ;  the  height  varies,  but  averages  about  1.60  m. 

This  tomb  was  finely  conceived,  but  was  never  finished.  The 
little  ornamentation  which  may  still  be  seen  at  the  tops  of  the  pil- 
lars contains  no  work  as  fine  as  the  delicate  carving  over  the  porch 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
two  tombs  were  constructed  in  the  same  general  period  of  history. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  many  other  rock-cut  tombs,  but 
if  we  except  one  described  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Macaiisier,'  none 
are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  two  described  above. 

2.  Investigations  near  the  Damascus  Gate. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year  {1903),  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  near  the  Damascus  Gate  was  digging  on  his  own  ground, 
with  the  object,  as  I  think  he  said,  of  finding,  if  possible,  an  old  cis- 
tern. By  his  courtesy  we  were  permitted  to  observe  and  report 
upon  the  work.  This  piece  of  land  is  situated  outside  the  wall,  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  Damascus  Gate.     It  is  bounded  on  the 

'  See  Quarlerly  Statcmial  of  tin  Faliilini  EiplorttUn  Fund,  1 900,  pp.  54  tq. 
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north  by  the  road  which  runs  from  the  Damascus  Gate  (Bab  el-'Amud) 
to  the  New  Gale  (Bab  'Abdul-Haraid),  parallel  to  the  city  wall ;  on 
the  east,  the  Damascus  road  bounds  it ;  on  the  south,  the  city  walla  ; 
while  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the 
discoveries  reported  by  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  in  the  Quarlrrly  SlaUmen/ 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  April,  1903,  pp.  155  sg,,  were  made 
last  year. 

The  length  of  the  tract  is  about  140  yards.  Its  width  varies 
with  the  windings  of  the  wall.  The  digging  was  begun  here  on  April 
aa,  and  was  continued  with  a  small  force  till  May  14.  Most  of 
the  excavation  was  made  near  the  nunhwest  comer  of  the  tract. 


/ 


lenaii  !7=t'-  '  ^ ' ' 
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A.  Damucui  Claic:   n.  rmd  to  ihc  north;  C.  toad  tu  Ibc  New  Gate 


Some  months  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  described  here,  a 
shaft  had  been  sunk  about  four  metres  from  the  wall  which  separates 
this  lot  from  the  property  adjoining  on  the  west,  and  a  piece  of 
masonry  had  been  discovered.  'I'he  owner  of  the  land  now  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  work,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  masonry.  The  original  shaft  was,  therefore,  gradually 
extended  into  the  trenches  marked  aaaaaa,  in  PI.  8.  The  piece 
of  masonry  first  seen  proved  to  be  a  pier,  or  the  base  of  an  arch, 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  crypt  of  a  church  or  monastery.  In 
the  course  of  the  work  two  others  were  found  east  of  the  first. 
These  piers  are  marked  hhh,  vn.  PL  8.  They  were  once  connected 
by  arches,  of  which  they  formed  the  bases.  Portions  of  the  arches 
may  still  be  seen  (see  PI.  9).  Between  the  eastern  and  middle  piers 
the  trench  was  carried  down  to  the  native  rock  which  underlies  Jeru- 
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saletn,  and  it  appeared  (hat  these  foundatioDS  were  laid  on  this  natix-e 
rock.  There  was  no  older  structure  intervening  between  them  and  it. 
These  piers  were  constructed  of  two  kinds  of  cut  stone.  In  parts 
of  the  structure  which  (when  the  building  was  intact)  were  Dot  ex- 
posed to  view  there  were  used  stones  with  the  drafted  edges  charac- 
teristic of  Jewish  work  of  the  Herodian  period  or  earher;  while  the 
face  consisted  entirely  of  stones  smoothly  hewn,  the  diagonal  cutting 
of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  crusading  period.  (See 
Pis.  1 1  and  1 2  for  the  two  kinds  of  stone. )  The  front  of  this  build- 
ing was  toward  the 
south. 

It  is  probable  from 
the  character  of  the 
stones  used  in  these 
arches  that  the  build- 
ing to  which  they  bc- 
luiiged  was  a  pari  of 
:i  Christian  church  or 
monastery,  in  erecting 
which  stones  from 
some  older  structure 
had  been  used.  Can 
we  go  farther  and 
determine  what  this 
church  or  monastery 
was  ?  Mojir-ed-Din 
(1496),  in  his  list  of 
the  gales  of  Jerusa- 
lem,' mentions,  between  the  Bab  el-'Amiid  (Damascus  Gate)  and 
the  Bab  ar-Rahbeh  (St.  Lazarus  Postern),  another  gale,  which  he 
calls  Bab  Deir  es-Serb,  or  Gate  of  the  Servian  Convent.  The 
St.  l-azanis  Postern  was  a  small  gate  which  received  its  name  from 
its  proximity  to  an  important  hospital.  Le  Str.inge  places  it  10  the 
east  of  the  present  Franciscan  Monastery.  If  this  be  the  correct  posi- 
tion of  the  St.  Lazarus  Postern,  and  the  Bab  Deir  es-Serb  intervened 
between  it  and  the  Damascus  Gate,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bab  Deir  es- 
Serb  was  very  near  the  building  the  remains  of  which  we  have  dis- 
covered.    This  conclusion  is  also  confirmed  in  another  way.     Mujir 


■  See  ihe  quolatioi 
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ed-Din,  as  quoted  by  Le  Strange,*  says,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  quar- 
ter of  the  city :   "  It  has  in  it  Saladin's  Dtmaristan  (or  hospital),  and 


the  Church  of  the  Kumamah  (of  the  Resurrection).     On  its  west 

side  is  the  Quarter  of  the  Christians,  which  extends  from  south  to 

north,  from   the 

Bab     al     Khaltl 

[Jaffa   Gate]    lo 

the  Bab  as-Sarb, 

and  includes  the 

Harah    ar    Rah- 

bah,  the  Quarter 

of  the  Siiuare." 

Now  the 
Church  of  the 
Resurrection  is 
the  Arabic  name 
for  the  Church 
of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  ami 
a  glance  at  any 
plan  of  the  city 


»/*../„ 
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will  make  it  cleat  thai,  if  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city  extended  from 
the  Jaffa  Gale  to  the  Bab  Deir  es-Serb  and  included  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Bab  Deir  es-Serb  must  have  been  very 
near  the  structure  the  foundations  of  which  we  have  discovered.  The 
evidence  does  not  warrant  a  positive  conclusion ;  but  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  building  which  these  shattered  arches  sup- 
ported was  none  other  than  the  monastery  of  the  Servians  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Bab  Deir  es-Serb.  If  this  hypothesis  represents  the 
truth,  these   founda- 

abilily,  considerably 
older  than  the  cru- 
sading period. 

The  time  during 
which  the  Servians 
—  a  branch  of  the 
Greek  Church  — 
wouid  be  likely  to 
lonsiruct  a  large 
monastery  in  Jerusa- 
icin  was  in  the  period 
before  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of 
the  city,  ihe  general 
period  during  which 
the  church  which  now 
forms  the  Mosque  el- 
•Aksa  was  built.  The 
fact  that  in  this 
structure  we  find 
stones  of  the  type  commonly  classed  as  "crusading  stones,"  is,  I 
think,  no  real  reason  for  regarding  this  foundation  as  a  work  of  the 
crusading  period  ;  for  evidence  is  altogether  wanting,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  prove  that  this  style  of  stone-cutting  first  came  into  vogue  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  It  may  well  have  been  employed  for  three  or 
four  centuries  before. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  were  in  this  region  many  important  build- 
ings during  Ihe  crusading  time.  There  was  a  palace  of  Odo  near  the 
Damascus  Gate  (then  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate),  on  the  inside; 
another   palace   stood   outside    the  walls    on   the  east   side  of 

'"  See  R;-.hrk-hl,  Ffse^/.r  ffes;/!!  Hi 
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Damascus  Gale,"  while  not  far  from  this  was  the  Asnerie,  discovered 
some  years  ago  by  Col.  Conder.'" 

One  who  explores  the  foundations  of  the  present  buildings  within 
the  walls  and  just  west  of  the  Damascus  Gate  will  find  much  work 
of  the  crusading  times  or  of  the  period  anterior.  The  Rev.  J.  E. 
Hanauer  called  my  attention  to  one  doorway  which  apparently  comes 
from  the  crusading  age. 

How  extensive  the  foundations  of  this  old  monastery  were  we  did 
not  succeed  in  discovering.  Trial  trenches  were  sunk  at  two  differ- 
ent points  (marked 
//</  and  c  in  PI.  8) 
but  no  traces  of  simi. 
lar  foundations  were 
discovered  there.  In 
the  trench  if-/  only 
small  objects  were 
found;  in  the  trench 
ir  was  found  a  stone, 
carved  as  though  in- 
tended to  ornament 
the  lop  of  a  gate  or 
building  (see  PI.  13). 
It  was  80  cm.  high 
and  30  era.  square  at 
the  base.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  at- 
tempts will  be  made 
to  find  traces  of  these 
interesting      founda-  '3-  Stune  Post. 

tions   in  other  parts 

of  this  lot  of  land,  before  it  is  all  utilized  for  building  purposes,  as  it 
will  be  in  a  few  years. 

It  was  my  hope,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  make  the  obser- 
vations which  are  here  recorded,  that  something  might  be  found 
which  would  bear  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  position  of  the 
"second  wall"  of  Josephus.  While  it  might  seem  at  first  that  the 
discoveries  here  related  have  no  such  bearing,  a  little  further  reflec- 
tion is  sufficient  to  modify  this  conclusion.  We  noted  above  that 
the  foundations  which  we  discovered  contained  two  styles  of  stones, 


"  Rohricht,  / 


.  p.  85. 
■rfy  Sfatf 


1S75,  ]\  190,  and  1877,  p.  14J. 
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one  Jewish,  the  other  post-Jewish.  An  etement  of  tutcatain^  ii 
introduced  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  kaig  after  tiie  Jew- 
ish period  these  drafted  stones  continued  to  be  nied.  An  oami-. 
tnation  of  the  present  city  wall,  which  was  bnOt  in  1543,  in  Ae 
immediate  vicinity  of  these  foundations,  reveals  in  it  the  vme  tm 
Idnds  of  stone,  the  Jewish  element  being  quite  large.  It  It  ■hogethai 
probable  that  this  Deir  es-Serb,  which  had  &llen  into  nun,  waa 
demolished  by  the  Turks,  and  the  stcmes  iriiidi  it  fiimiihed  inoor- 
porated  in  the  present  wall.  Moreover,  as  one  Mlows  the  prCKBt 
wall  westward  toward  the  present  Franciscan  Honastei7,  be  finds  a 
very  large  number  of  these  stones  with  the  Jewish  drafting  boik  into 
the  present  wall.  Whence  did  they  all  come?  It  does  not  teen 
possible  to  account  for  their  presence,  except  by  the  hypotheaa  that 
a  wall  such  as  the  "  second  mil "  described  by  Josepfaus  ran  near  tbe 
line  of  the  present  city  wall,  and  that  its  stones,  incorporated  into 
snccesaive  dty  walls,  or  into  such  structures  as  the  Deir  es-Seiti) 
found  their  way  at  hut  into  &t  wall  of  Suleiman,  irtiich  stiQ  ttanda. 
Owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  date  when  the  &diion  of  stooe-cntting 
changed,  this  conclusion  can'  be  only  tentatively  held. 

One  interesting  £>ct  in  the  histoty  of  theae  mined  arches  RmaiBS 
to  be  recorded.  At  some  time  before  the  arch  which  oonnected  the 
eastern  and  the  middle  pien  bad  fiiUen  in,  and  after  about  a  foot  of 
debris  had  accumulated  on  the  floor,  a  fellah  made  himself  a  borne 
there  by  building  a  wall  of  rough  stones  across  the  front  and  plaster- 
ing the  inside  of  the  room  which  the  arch,  completed  by  this  wall, 
made.  The  entrance  to  this  rude  dwelling  was  from  the  north.  In 
the  rude  wall  constructed  on  the  south  two  receptacles  for  food  and 
stores,  such  as  are  now  found  in  Palestinian  houses,  were  built.  In 
this  dwelling  a  stone  trough  was  found,  length  30  cm.,  width  to  cm,, 
height  1 7  cm.  Not  only  caves,  but  ruins  of  all  kinds,  are  still  utilized 
by  the  peasants  as  dwellings.  One  of  the  arches  of  a  ruined  khan  on 
the  Nabulus  road,  opposite  Er-Ram,  is  to-day  similarly  used  as  a 
dwelling. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  there  were  found  a  number  of 
fragments  of  glass,  pottery,  and  other  objects,  none  of  which  were 
whole,  and  nearly  all  of  which  were  from  the  Arab  occupation  of 
Jerusalem.  After  the  monastery  fell  into  decay,  the  place  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  dumping  groimd. 
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Examination  of  the  Supposed  Inner  Harbor  of  Joppa. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  were  able  to  make  an  examination  of  a 
site  near  Jaffa,  which  is  beheved  by  some  students  of  Palestinian 
topography  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  harbor.  This  piece  of  land 
is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of  Jaffa,  and  is  a  basin  of  low 
land,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a  fertile  water  deposit.  On  all 
sides  this  tract  is  surrounded  by  higher  land  which  slopes  gradually 
toward  it,  except  to  the  northwest,  where  there  was  evidently  once 
an  outlet  toward  the  sea.  The  higher  ridges  of  land  by  which  this 
basin  is  surrounded  consist  mainly  of  sand,  but  in  this  basin  the 
owners  tell  me  they  have  penetrated  twelve  metres  without  getting 
below  this  black  water  deposit  to  the  sand.  This  tract  of  land 
belongs  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Murad,  who  is  endeavoring,  by  means 
of  drainage  and  by  planting  eucalyptus  trees,  to  render  it  suitable  for 
an  orange  garden." 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer  of  Jerusalem,  who  resided  for  some  years 
in  Jaffa,  kindly  furnished  me  with  Ihe  chief  points  of  an  article  which 
he  was  preparing  on  this  subject  for  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund."  The  grounds  upon  which  the  theory 
of  an  inland  harbor  in  the  depression  or  valley  east  of  Jaffa  may  be 
justified  are,  in  Mr.  Hanauer's  judgment,  of  two  kinds.  First,  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  :  "  We  have  a  low-lying  tract  only  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  sea-level,  toward  which  it  slopes  steadily, 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  two  ridges  of  higher  ground.  The 
result  of  excavations  shows  that  the  soil  of  this  tract  is  a  fertile  water 
deposit  of  remarkable  depth,  reaching  considerably  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  present  sea  bed  close  to  the  shore.  The  most  marked 
features  remind  us  of  what  we  find  at  other  places  along  the  Syrian 
coast,  namely,  a  prolonged  ridge  running  up  to  the  shore,  and  along- 
side of  or  behind  it  a  fertile  plain  sometimes  drained  by  a  river. 
Such  ridges  are  sometimes  continued  into  the  sea  by  a  line  of  rocks 
or  an  island.    The  ridge  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  very  strongly 

"  The  lituatlon  of  this  depression  may  be  leen  in  Sandet's  map  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jaffa  I^Ziilukrift  Ai  DiMlschm  Palaslina.  Vtrtim,  Vol.  III.,  I-art  I. 
PI.  iii.i  cr.  pp.  44  If.),  where  it  is  named  El-Bauat  ei-Saghireh  (N'u.  37);  on  the 
reduced  map  in  Biedekci's  Palestine  it  is  represented  u  a  swamp  cast  <A  Ihc 
"Garden  of  Ibe  German  Consul."  Mr.  Hanauer  has  printed  a  sketch  map  of 
the  vtcbitr  in  the  Quarterly  Stalemeiit  of  the  Palestine  Enplotalion  Fund,  July. 

1903.  P-  ajS. 

"  It  has  sinte  been  piiblished  in  the  July  number,  1903,  pp.  258  177. 
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marked,  as  in  the  Carmel  range.     As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of 
these  features  may  be  cited  Tripolis,  Beirut,  Tyre,  and  Sidon." 

Second^  Historical  allusions :  "  We  possess,"  says  Mr.  Hanauer, 
"  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  single  record  mentioning  the  existence  of 
such  a  harbor  at  the  spot  indicated,  or  of  an  inland  lake  or  lagoon ; 
but  we  have  historic  allusions  to  show  that  some  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  level  of  the  shore  line  at  Jaffa.  Thus  Josephus  (BJ.  iii. 
9,  3)  tells  us  that  it  was  the  '  black  north  wind '  that  was  dangerous 
and  much  dreaded  as  destructive  to  shipping  at  Jaffa.  This  is  not 
the  case  at  present.  It  is  now  the  west,  or  more  particularly  the 
southwest,  wind  that  is  feared.  The  north  wind  is,  indeed,  disliked, 
but  not  on  account  of  the  shipping.  It  is  popularly  considered  a 
poisonous  wind,  bringing  down  the  malaria  from  the  marshes  on  the 
north.  Then  again  several  of  the  Crusading  Chronicles,  amongst 
which  I  may  mention  William  of  Tyre  (History,  viii.  9),  Vinisauf  (in 
Bohn's  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades ,  pp.  312  sq.^y  Beha  ed-Din  (Life 
of  Saiadin,  "  Palestine  Pilgrim  Texts,"  pp.  365-370),  and  Joinville, 
{Memoirs,  Bohn's  translation,  p.  486),  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween *  the  town  *  and  *  the  citadel '  of  Jaffa,  the  former,  according 
to  Joinville,  being  a  large  village  on  the  seashore,  while  the  latter 
*  resembled  a  well-defended  town,  and  was  situated  on  an  island 
near  the  seashore.*  This  island,  which  to  judge  from  the  quotation 
must  have  been  of  noteworthy  size,  now  no  longer  exists.  We  may 
conjecture  that  volcanic  agencies  may  have  caused  the  changes  to 
which  I  have  referred.  We  know  that  earthquakes  are  not  uncom- 
mon here,  and  we  have  the  statement  of  Arab  historians  (see  Besant 
and  PaUner,  History  (f  Jerusalem) ^  that  about  a.d.  1068,  i.e,  shortly 
before  the  first  crusade,  the  sea  receded  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  land  left  dry  was  occupied  and  reclaimed  by  people  of  the 
district,  but  that  the  sea  suddenly  returned  and  caused  a  great  loss 
of  life."  ^'     In  addition  to  this  argument  of  Mr.  Hanauer,  I  learned 

'^^  [The  inference  from  Josephus  is  erroneous.  The  "black  norther"  (^leXo/i- 
ftbpiov)  is  not  the  clear  north  wind  "which  brings  most  fair  weather"  on  this 
cnast  (Josephus,  ,/;///.  xv.  9,  6),  l)ut  a  violent  northwest  wind;  at  the  other  end 
nf  the  Methterranean  the  famous  mistral  was  called  by  the  same  name  (Stralx), 
p.  1S2).  Joinville  does  not  say  that  the  castle  <>f  Jaffa  was  on  an  isianif^  but 
that  it  was  on  tlie  -^hore.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  "  Nous  nous  lojames  entour 
li-  chastel,  aus  chan>,  ct  t-nviroiinames  Ic  cha-itcl,  (jui  sict  sur  la  mer,  des  Tune  mer 
jusques  a  I'autre.  Maintcnanl  se  jurist  li  roys  h.  fermer  un  nucf  bourc  tout  entour 
le  vieil  chastiau,  des  Tune  mer  jusijuo  a  I'autrc.  Le  roy  meismes  y  vis-je  mainte 
foiz  porter  la  bote  au^  fosses,  ])(iur  avoir  Ic  jiardon  "  ( ed.  de  Wailly,  1874,  §  517). 
The  *' island  "  in  Holm's  translation   owes  its  existence  solelv  to  unconsciimablc 
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ftom  Mr.  Murae!  that  some  iivenly  years  ago,  in  making  some  inci- 
dental excavations,  some  rocks  were  found,  which  contained  holes 
and  rope-marks,  as  chough  they  had  been  used  for  the  anchorage  of 
ships. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Murad  determined  to  investigate  the  matter 
a  little  further,  and  lo  give  the  American  School  the  opportunity  of 
watching  and  describing  the  work,  the  privilege  was  eagerly  accepted. 
Accordingly,  between  April  20  and  May  \i,  three  trenches  were  dug 
at  two  points  near  the  western  boundary  of  this  piece  of  land.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  1  made  three  excursions  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jaffa  to  make  observations  upon  It.  Mr.  Irwin  Hoch  De  Long 
and  Dr.  Hans  H.  Spoer  each  spent  at  different  times  three  or  four 
days  in  Jaffa  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  first  we  were  highly  gratified  at  the  results  of  the  work.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  digging  we  came  upon  a  wall,  which  we  hoped 
might  prove  lo  be  the  wall  of  the  old  harbor.  It  was  built  of  rough 
stones,  and  the  part  first  found  was  seven  metres  long  and  one  metre 
wide.  To  the  south  this  wall  was  interrupted  by  a  well.  It  is  prob- 
able that  when  this  well  was  dug  stones  from  the  wall  were  used  In 
its  construction.  Later  some  stones  which  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  same  wall  were  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  well.  Still 
other  stones,  in  line  with  this  same  wall,  and  probably  once  a  part  of 
it,  were  also  found  considerably  to  the  north. 

All  thought  that  this  wall  had  any  connection  with  an  ancient 
harbor  had,  however,  soon  to  be  given  up.  As  the  trenches  were 
carried  down,  the  wall  found  appeared  lo  be  nowhere  more  than  half 
a  metre  in  depth,  and  it  rested  everywhere  upon  the  same  black 
water  deposit  of  earth  which  forms  the  soil  of  this  whole  basin. 
What  the  purpose  of  this  wall  was  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  built  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  possibly  as  a  barrier  against  the  floods,  such  as  that  of 
1893,  to  which  this  land  was  subject,  or  possibly  as  a  division  wall 
between  two  estates.  lie  that  as  It  may,  the  wall  as  we  found  it  was 
everywhere  buried  half  a  metre  or  more  below  the  present  surface. 
.\  short  distance  to  the  west  of  our  trenches  one  comes  upon  sand 
at  a  very  slight  depth,  but  the  part  of  the  trench  which  ran  parallel  to 

bluniieriiig,  ami  jl  is  unneccssaFy  lo  have  recQurae  to  an  earthquake  lo  gel  rid  uf 
it.  The  account  in  Behi  ed-Din  {ed.  Paris,  1884.  pp.  323  i??,)  of  the  relief  of  Jaffa 
by  Kichard  I.  (a.d.  1193)  agrees  entirely  with  Joinville's  description.  It  is  per- 
baps  not  superfluous  to  add  Ihnt  the  iTansluion  of  Behi  ed-Din  in  the  "  Ptlcitine 
i'llgtiiQ  Texts  "  ia  not  lo  be  trusted.  —  EUITOR,] 
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the  wall  was  carried  down  four  metres  without  coining  to  sand.  T&e 
black  water  deposit  extends  here  to  a  greater  depth  than  that."* 

While  the  level  of  the  different  parts  of  the  estate  in  relation  to 
one  another  had  been  previously  determined,  the  height  of  the  whole 
above  the  sea-level  had  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  A  sur- 
veyor was  accordingly  employed,  who  determined  the  top  of  the  wall 
found  in  our  first  trench  to  be  4.50  m.  above  the  present  sea-lcvel. 
The  conformation  of  the  land  at  this  point  is  such  that  there  may 
have  been  a  harbor  here  in  early  times,  but  our  investigation  revealed 
no  evidence  that  there  was. 

An  escamination  of  the  historical  references  to  Jaffa,  so  far  as  1  can 
at  present  see,  affords  no  evidence  that  the  depression  which  we 
investigated  was  ever  used  as  a  harbor." 

"  Id  the  coune  of  ihe  excavation  tbrec  piccM  of  a  broken  ihell  (rtaa  a  cannon 
were  faund  ;  a.bo  an  iron  object  ihspeil  tomeChing  like  an  axe  head,  but  wilbout 
an  eye  for  the  belve  (the  iron  waa  about  one-half  inch  thick),  and  three  coiiu. 
Two  of  the  latter  were  too  much  corroded  (or  identiRcalion,  The  third  wa&  in 
Egyptian  coin  dated  1113  A.K. 

''  At  Ihe  time  when  my  report  Co  the  Managing  Committee  was  written 
(/fm^riVjB  Journal  ff  Ar<haichgy.  Vol,  VII.,  Supplement,  pp.  35  i^ij  ),  the 
authors  cited  by  Mr,  Hanauer  (above,  p.  1B4)  were  not  within  my  reach,  and  I 
wa.s  led  to  expreu  a  diflercDt  opinion,  which  examination  of  the  touroa  ihowa  l» 
be  unfounded. 


The  Samaritan  Passover. 

WARREN  J.  MOtlLTON,   I^D. 


AFTER  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  at  different  times  ami  for 
considerable  periods,  the  Samaritans  have  for  fifty  years  been 
permitted  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of  their  passover  at  the 
rightful  centre,  on  Mt.  Gerizim.  Among  the  very  first  visitors  to 
witness  the  festival  after  its  restoration  was  the  German  Orientalist, 
Petermann,  who  was  present  April  ai,  1853.  The  careful  report 
which  he  gave  of  his  observations  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  one 
that  we  possess.'  Subsequent  reports  from  other  observers  are  quite 
numerous,  and  differ  in  excellence  according  to  the  care  with  which 
that  which  was  actually  seen  is  distinguished  from  what  was  learned 
second-hand  or  taken  for  granted.  While  in  its  main  outlines  the 
celebration  has  continued  the  same,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,  much  freedom  in  matters  of  detail.  It  is  in  illustration 
of  this  fact  and  in  directing  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  Sunday 
passover  that  the  following  report  has  whatever  of  value  it  may 
possess.  There  are  really  three  methods  of  procedure,  according 
as  the  passover  falls  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  a  following  week-day. 
At  the  time  of  Peterraann's  visit  and  that  of  several  others  since,  the 
festival  chanced  to  fall  on  Saturday,  and  so  preparations  were  made 
in  advance,  and  the  lambs  were  all  ready  to  be  eaten  by  the  setting 
of  Friday's  sun,  which  marked  the  advent  of  the  Sabbath.  When 
the  feast  falls  on  any  other  day  than  Sunday,  preparations  can  begin 
in  the  afternoon  or  even  earlier,  but  naturally  this  cannot  take  place 
on  Saturday,  and  so  a  Sunday  passover  has  its  own  particular  method 
of  procedure.  It  happened  this  year  that  the  feast  fell  on  Sunday, 
.\pril  12,  and,  as  the  Jewish  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
was  celebrated  on  the  night  of  Saturday. 

We  arrived  at  the  Samaritan  encampment  about  four  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  found  all  very  quiet.     People  could  be  seen  mov- 

'  Riistn  im  Oritnl,  i.  pp.  ido-ji)!,  Leipzig,  i860;  Hetiog'*  Rial- Eitcyehf  adit, 
ed.  1,  xiii.  pp.  3781?^- 
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ing  about  and  sitting  in  the  tents,  but  there  was  no  rush  towaid  i» 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  and  boys,  as  there  bad  been  when  we 
came  up  the  day  before,  nor  did  any  of  them  fdlow  us  or  shov  matt 
interest  than  to  watch  our  movements  fibm  a  distanr-e.  The  phce 
of  the  encampment  was  on  the  shoulder  of  At  mountain  bdow  die 
summit  and  to  the  west  of  it,  apparently  the  exact  spot  described  hf 
Petermann.  The  masses  of  stones  which  surround  it  testify  to  the 
labor  that  was  necessary  to  clear  thb  space,  about  half  an  acre  in 
extent  The  tents,  of  various  shapes,  were  ranged  in  irregular  Knea 
about  three  sides  of  a  court  or  square.  The  opea  side  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  encampment  on  die  east.  Amcmg  the  touts  were  two 
or  three  light,  portable  structures  of  wood  and  metal,  resembling  die 
camps  sometimes  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  excavatloo. 
At  the  time  of  Petermann's  visit  he  speaks  of  finding  six  tents.  Seven 
years  later  there  were  ten  ;*  and  early  in  the  *90*s  it  is  estimated  tiheie 
were  twenty-five  or  thirty;'  while  in  1898  there  were  twenty-niiie.* 
This  year  we  could  count  My  forty,  one  for  each  bf  the  fottj  tuair 
lies.  In  the  earlier  days,  fear  of  their  Moslem  masters,  and  eqie* 
cially  fear  of  a  raid  from  the  neighboring  Bedawin,  led  the  Samaiitaat. 
to  curtail  their  sojourn  on  Mt  Gerizim  as  much  as  possible.  The 
passover  and  the  following  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  not  a  rd- 
gious  holiday  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  now.  The  change  hat 
resulted  from  the  development  of  a  more  tolerant  spirit  and  a  larger 
degree  of  security.  The  tents,  as  we  saw  them,  were  well  equipped 
with  household  furniture,  and  the  encampment  had  an  air  of  perma- 
nence. The  high  priest,  Yacub,  invited  us  to  his  tent  soon  after  our 
arrival.  We  found  it  of  the  same  kind  as  the  usual  fourteen-rope 
tent  of  a  Cook  outfit.  Its  fittings  were  clean  and  comfortable,  but  in 
no  way  elaborate.  The  usual  coffee  presented  to  guests  was  replaced 
by  lemonade,  as  there  could  be  no  fires  on  the  Sabbath.  Yacub  was 
very  willing  to  answer  our  questions,  and  also  to  receive  the  bakhshish 
for  showing  the  sacred  roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  place  where  the  passover  is  celebrated  is  in  a  little  enclosure 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  encampment.  As  one  enters  he  comes 
first  to  a  short  trench,  running  north  and  south,  in  which  the  fire  is 
kindled  for  boiling  the  water  in  two  caldrons  which  rest  on  the  walls 
that  form  the  sides  of  the  trench.  Beyond  these,  towards  the  north, 
the  trench  expands  into  a  circular  end,  where  larger  wood  is  laid  for 

'•^  John  Mills,   Three  Months'  Residence  at  Xahlns^  pp.  248  J^^. 
"  Macewen,  Good  Words^  1894,  pp.  50  jy</. 
*  Thomson,  /'/•/%  QS.  1902,  p.  84. 
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the  fire  to  consume  the  entrails  and  whatever  may  remain  from  the 
feast.  The  fuel  was  all  in  readiness  when  we  went  to  inspect  the  place 
after  our  call  on  the  high  priest.  The  long  fragment  of  a  large  col- 
umn, evidently  from  the  ruins  on  the  lop  of  the  mountain,  hes  near 
the  farther  side  of  the  enclosure.  Joined  on  to  the  northeast  corner 
is  a  little  mound,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  a  pit  some  eight  or  nine 
feet  deep  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  walled  up  like  a  well. 
This  is  the  oven  where  the  lambs  are  roasted.  Apparently,  since  it 
is  not  possible  to  dig  to  any  depth  in  such  a  rocky  surface,  they 
heaped  up  earth  and  stones  in  this  small  mound  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  pit.  The  same  one  is  used  from  year  to  year.  Meantime  it 
is  kept  in  proper  condition  and  preserved  from  defilement  by  being 
filled  with  small  stones-  A  large  pile  of  thorns,  together  with  twigs 
and  branches,  was  in  readiness  for  the  fire  here. 

As  the  hour  drew  on  toward  sunset,  there  was  a  stir  of  life  through- 
out the  encampment.  The  high  priest  came  for  a  last  inspection. 
He  was  throughout  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  gave  personal  at- 
tention 10  details,  lending  a  hand  on  various  occasions.  Visitors 
now  began  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers,  and  along  with  them 
mounted  soldiers  and  police.  The  walls  of  the  little  enclosure  where 
the  service  was  lo  be  held  became  crowded,  and  police  and  soldiers 
were  busy  kee]iing  back  the  curious  boys.  In  previous  years  young 
Mohammedans  have  sometimes  caused  considerable  trouble  and 
come  near  defiUng  the  passover.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunset, 
the  high  priest  look  his  place  at  one  end  of  the  broken  column,  with 
his  face  toward  the  sacred  rock  on  the  mountain  top,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Samaritan  temple.  Behind  him,  at  some  Hltle  interval,  was 
a  company  of  men  ranged  in  three  rows,  two  long  ones  and  a  short 
one  between.  They  took  their  places  without  any  apparent  principle 
of  arrangement,  as  one  after  another  joined  this  group.  Petermann 
speaks  of  twelve  men  representing  the  nation  appearing  in  this  pari 
of  the  service.  These  I  did  not  see,  unless  they  were  collected  in 
the  first  row.  This,  however,  included  fourteen,  counting  one  small 
lad.  Most  of  the  company  were  clothed  in  white.  The  high  priest 
had  on  a  green  robe  at  first,  and  later  changed  this  for  a  white  one. 
At  first  all  knell  or  prostrated  themselves  in  silent  prayer.  Then  they 
joined  the  high  priest  in  the  repetition  of  a  prayer  in  the  nasal  chant 
or  intonation  employed  by  worshippers  of  all  faiths  in  the  East.  This 
was  attended  with  stroking  of  the  face  or  beard  in  certain  passages, 
and  occasional  prostrations.  After  this  all  rose,  and  the  high  priest 
continued  the  service  with   responses  from   the  people.     Then  he 
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mounted  the  broken  column  and  looked  out  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the  setting  sun  was  almost  hidden  by  a  dense  haze. 
He  was  repeating  with  marked  emphasis  what  was  presumably  the 
account  in  Ex.  12,  while  closely  observing  the  watch  which  he  held 
in  his  right  hand.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  young  men,  in  white 
trousers  and  blouses,  had  been  busied  during  this  preliminary  service 
with  last  arrangements.  The  centre  of  their  activity  was  the  trench 
where  the  caldrons  of  water  were  in  place.  They  had  driven  in  the 
lambs  which  had  been  feeding  on  the  mountain  near  at  hand,  and 
now  stood  holding  them  between  their  knees  around  the  circular  end 
of  the  trench.  At  the  moment  of  sunset  the  high  priest  stepj)ed 
down  from  the  column  and  turned  with  the  rest  of  the  company 
toward  the  young  men.  Thereupon  the  latter  began  the  excited 
repetition  of  some  prayer  or  blessing,  and,  throwing  the  lambs  on 
their  sides  with  their  throats  toward  the  trench,  held  them  in  this 
position  while  they  were  killed  by  two  of  the  men  who  were  appointed 
to  this  duty.  The  throats  were  cut,  not  with  one  or  two  but  with 
repeated  strokes.  One  of  the  knives  used  for  this  purpose  had  been 
shown  to  us  by  the  high  priest.  It  came  from  a  German  shop  at 
Jerusalem.  The  blood  ran  down  into  the  trench,  or  was  absorbed  by 
grass  and  weeds  placed  for  the  purpose.  We  watched  to  see  whether 
any  blood  would  be  taken  for  "  striking  "  the  tents  or  marking  the 
children.  It  was  a  time  of  greatest  excitement,  and  the  surging 
crowd  made  it  difficult  to  watch  proceedings  closely  ;  but  so  far  as 
we  could  observe,  no  blood  was  taken.  At  the  time  of  Petermann's 
visit  the  high  priest  told  him  that  this  command  of  Ex.  12'  was  en- 
joined only  for  the  first  instance,  and  that  they  no  longer  observed 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  he  saw  boys  marking  themselves 
with  the  sacrificial  blood  by  making  a  strii)e  which  extended  from  the 
forehead  to  the  end  of  the  nose.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  seen 
marking  their  children,  and  even  their  babes,  in  like  manner.  Siibse- 
(jiient  observers  report  seeing  blood  caught  in  basins  to  be  used  for 
such  a  ])uri)ose  and  for  sprinkling  the  tents.''  The  high  priest  told  us 
later,  in  response  to  a  (juestion,  that  this  rite  had  not  been  carried 
out  for  some  Cive  or  six  years  because  of  the  Mohammedans  —  at 
least  not  o|)fnlv.  He  added  that  usuallv  some  blood  was  taken  bv 
two  or  three,  and  had  been  taken  that  evening.  Later  on,  in  walking 
through  the  camp,  1  could  not  anywhere  detect  the  ])resence  of  blood 
about  the  lent  doorways,  and  1  saw  no  children  who  were  marked  ; 

^  St),  for  example,  'rruinl)uli,  .SV//,//V.  ///  (h-  /,f//u/  Sotid/  I.ifcy  p.  379. 
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but  there  might  have  been  such  among  those  who  remained  in  the 
tents. 

When  the  lambs  had  been  slain  the  congregation  exchanged  joyful 
greetings  after  the  usual  Oriental  manner,  falling  with  a  kiss  first  OQ 
ihe  right  and  then  on  the  left  shoulder,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  high 
priest  and  of  sohie  others,  presumably  his  relatives  or  the  more  ten- 
erable  of  the  community,  by  taking  the  hand,  kissing  it,  and  pressing 
it  to  the  forehead.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient  custom  and 
points  to  the  central  importance  of  the  slaying  of  the  lambs  in  the 
paschal  celebration. 

The  number  of  lambs  taken  this  year  was  seven,  At  the  time  of 
Pelermann's  visit  there  were  five,  and  the  number  seems  to  have 
ranged  from  five  to  seven,  according  to  the  number  of  the  partici- 
pants. In  addiiion  one  or  two  are  held  in  reserve,  in  case  any 
should  not  be  properly  slain  or  should  be  found  to  be  physically  im- 
perfect. For  one  or  the  other  of  these  reasons  an  extra  lamb  is  often 
needed,  but  was  not  this  year.  The  high  priest  inspected  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  slain  and  found  that  all  had  been  properly  killed  ; 
and  in  the  dressing  nothing  was  found  amiss,  as  was  the  case  when 
Petermann  was  present,  when  in  one  lamb  the  iungs  had  grown 
together. 

The  signal  for  slaying  the  lambs  had  been  also  the  signal  for  light- 
ing the  fires  under  the  caldrons  and  in  the  pit.  A  fire-lenHer  was 
busy  in  each  place  feeding  the  fiames.  When  the  preliminary  ser- 
vices were  over  many  of  the  older  men  withdrew  to  the  tents,  and 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  ceremonies  while  waiting  for  the  boiling  water. 
This  was  needed  to  pour  over  the  lambs  to  make  it  possible  to  pluck 
the  wool.  The  visitors  began  to  scatter,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  two  of  us  who  had  come  together  were  left  alone  with  the 
Samaritans. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  the  killing  of  the  lambs  before  the  first 
one  was  ready  to  be  dressed.  Apparently  the  same  men  who  had 
done  the  slaying  served  in  the  dressing  and  in  making  ready  for  the 
spit,  although  I  saw  the  high  priest  preparing  at  least  one.  During 
the  process  of  dressing,  a  lamb  hung  head  downward  suspended 
from  a  pole  resting  on  the  shouldere  of  two  young  men.  Alt  the 
young  men  thus  engaged  continued  shouting  in  chorus,  "The  Lord 
God  is  one  God."  The  entrails  were  thrown  upon  the  fire  that 
had  been  kindled  in  the  circular  end  of  the  trench  after  removing 
the  caldrons.  The  stomach  and  gall-bladder  were  taken  aside  and 
emptied  of  their  contents  before  being  cast  on  the  fire.     Once,  in 
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impatience  because  these  were  not  promptly  taken  from  him,  the 
dresser  threw  them  on  the  ground.  The  liver  was  not  bumed  with 
the  refuse,  as  formerly  seems  frequently  to  have  been  the  case,  but 
was  put  into  one  of  the  caldrons  and  iater  cleansed  and  inserted  in 
the  carcass  to  be  roasted.  The  right  fore  leg  and  shoulder,  which  is 
the  portion  of  the  high  priest,  was  cut  off  and  put  on  the  fire  to  be 
burned,  since  he  eats  with  the  others,  and  nothing  can  remain  unlil 
the  morning.  When  a  lamb  was  dressed  a  very  little  water  was 
poured  into  il,  to  rinse  it,  and  this  was  allowed  to  run  down  on  the 
ground.  The  spits  were  sharpened  poles  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long 
made  from  the  holm-  or  holly-oak  {sini/ivan).  These  were  thrust 
out  through  the  lamb  and  through  the  hind  legs.  A  square  collar  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  larger  end,  served  to  keep 
the  carcass  from  sliding  down  too  near  to  the  ground.  Thus  the 
spit  of  the  present  day  has  little  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  the 
cross  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  e.  Trypho.  c.  40). 

When  the  lambs  were  ready  for  roasting  they  were  piled  on  a 
hurdle  woven  from  large  branches  which  was  lying  on  the  ground. 
It  was  not  until  two  or  three  had  been  deposited  that  some  new 
baskets  were  brought  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  beneath 
ihem.  These  baskets  were  of  the  kind  used  by  workmen  for  earn,-- 
ing  dirt  and  for  many  other  purposes.  They  are  pliable  and  can  be 
so  doubled  as  to  serve  for  mats.  -After  the  lambs  were  dressed  ihey 
were  salted  and  the  livers  inserted.  The  fire  in  the  pit  had  mean- 
while been  kept  briskly  burning,  and  quite  a  circle  of  men  was  gath- 
ered here,  watching  the  process  and  enjoying  the  grateful  warmth. 
Another  company  centred  about  the  burning  refuse  in  the  fire  triMich. 
Two  fire-tenders,  using  what  appeared  to  be  the  poles  from  which 
the  iambs  had  hung,  were  kept  busy  in  so  disposing  the  material  that 
it  should  be  completely  consumed.  During  the  progress  of  the 
dressing,  everything  had  been  picked  up  with  due  care  except  the 
wool,  which  was  allowed  to  be  kicked  about  most  of  the  night  before 
it  was  finally  gathered  into  the  fire.  Two  or  three  older  men  were 
reading  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  farther  on  in  one  comer  of  the 
enclosure.  Another  younger  man  read  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and 
others  soon  got  out  their  books  and  joined  him. 

About  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  high  priest  appeared  and  put  a  few 
last  sticks  into  the  pit.  Then  the  lambs  were  brought,  and  the  men 
stood  about  in  a  circle,  holding  the  spits  upright  with  one  end  resting 
on  the  ground.  The  high  priest  led  in  a  short  prayer,  after  which 
all  the  lambs  were  thrust  into  the  pit  at  about  the  same  lime.     The 
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hurdle  had  been  brought  and  was  now  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
pit.  The  spits,  being  allowed  to  protrude  through  its  open  squares, 
were  thus  kept  in  position.  Grass,  wild  mustard,  etc.,  at  hand  for 
the  purpose,  was  piled  on  this,  and  then  all  was  plastered  over  with 
mud.  This  smearing  was  kept  iip  as  long  as  a  puff  of  steam  or 
smoke  could  anywhere  be  seen.  The  oven  mound  was  then  de- 
serted, save  for  one  man  who  lay  down  there  by  a  lantetn  as  a  guar- 
dian and  droned  away,  for  two  hours  and  more,  at  some  poems  or 
prayers  in  the  book  which  he  held,  .\fler  a  little  time  some  of  the 
group  around  the  coals  in  the  fire-trench  also  took  part.  There  were 
others  reading  at  the  end  of  the  enclosure.  Many  retired  to  their 
tents.  In  two  or  three  of  these  the  voices  of  those  who  were  reading 
could  be  heard.  In  others  we  could  see  people  lying  on  their  beds 
and  rugs,  sleeping  or  engaged  in  conversation.  Some  young  women 
now  ventured  forth  and  crouched  with  the  group  about  the  coals. 
Outside  here  also  a  few  men  curled  up  in  their  mantles  and  slept. 
During  this  period  of  waiting  for  the  roasting  of  the  lambs  there 
came,  after  a  little  time,  a  long  prayer  by  the  high  priest,  in  which 
many  of  the  congregation  took  part.  In  this  service  the  relative 
positions  of  priest  and  people  were  as  they  had  been  at  the  opening 
of  the  celebration.     Another  season  of  inactivity  followed. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock  a  slight  bustle  arose  in  the  tents.  People, 
at  least  a  few,  could  be  seen  by  the  tent  doors  engaged  in  washing 
hands,  face,  mouth,  and  feet.  They  began  to  assemble  about  the 
fire  with  their  white  robes  girt  about  them  and  carrying  a  staff  or 
some  rude  substitute  for  the  same.  The  new  baskets,  before  used  on 
the  hurdle,  were  ripped  down  one  of  the  sides  and  thus  made  into 
larger  mats  for  holding  the  roasted  lambs.  Some  of  the  men  had 
brought  plates  and  platters  as  they  came,  it  was  two  and  one-half 
hours  from  the  rime  the  lambs  had  been  put  in  when  the  young  men 
began  to  dig  away  the  mud  from  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  a  rather 
shorter  time  than  usual,  it  was  said.  It  took  some  minutes  to  make 
it  possible  to  hft  up  and  turn  over  the  hurdle.  The  lambs,  now 
reduced  to  black,  unappetizing- looking  masses,  were  removed  with- 
out accident,  and  each  was  folded  in  its  basket-mat,  borne  down  into 
the  enclosure,  and  laid  on  the  ground.  They  were  not  placed  in  any 
noticeable  order,  but  grouped  irregularly.  No  sheet  or  other  cover- 
ing, save  the  basket,  was  spread  on  the  ground.  Usually  the  spit  was 
pulled  out,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  it  was  allowed  to  remain.  The 
high  priest  divided  the  bitter  herbs,  throwing  a  few  handfiils  on  each 
lamb.      Unleavened   bread  w.is  also  distributed  beside  each  lamb. 
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The  bitter  herbs  are  such  as  are  gathered  on  the  mountain  and  are 
known  to  the  Samaritans  only  under  the  name  bitter  {murr).  They 
have  rather  long,  bright  green  leaves  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
dandelion  greens. 

Before  eating,  all  the  people  stood  together  about  the  mats,  repeat- 
ing a  prayer  or  blessing.  In  leading  this  the  chief  fire- tender  (who 
was  possibly  the  second  priest)  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  high 
priest.  Then  all  fell  to,  tearing  the  meat  from  the  carcasses  with 
their  fingers  and  eating  as  they  tore.  Handfuls  were  pulled  off  and 
passed  about.  Plates  and  platters  were  filled  and  borne  to  the  tents. 
Some  ate  crouching  by  the  lambs  or  about  the  fire,  while  others  were 
standing.  There  were  some  of  the  smaller  children  with  the  group 
in  the  enclosure.  Little  regard  seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  grouping. 
I  noticed  some  who  moved  from  lamb  to  lamb  in  search  of  new  bits. 
The  high  priest  and  his  family  were  apparently  in  one  company,  and 
had  a  lamb  to  themselves.  All  ate  "  in  haste,"  certainly,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  about  twenty,  possibly,  nothing  but  bones  remained.  It 
was  not  yet  two  o'clock  when  the  hurdle,  spits,  poles,  baskets,  etc., 
and  ail  that  remained  from  the  feast  was  piled  together  in  the  circular 
end  of  the  fire  trench  where  the  entrails  had  been  burned,  and  a 
brisk  fire  was  started  by  a  branch  lighted  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
which  continued  to  send  forth  bursts  of  fiame  now  and  then  from  the 
accumulation  of  fat  that  remained  from  the  roasting.  Plates  of 
refuse  from  the  tents  and  considerable  quantities  of  unleavened  bread 
were  thrown  on  the  new  fire.  The  burning  was  a  long,  slow  process, 
for  after  two  hours  each  stirring  of  the  embers  brought  to  light  new 
material  and  caused  the  flames  to  leap  up  afresh.  After  the  washing 
which  followed  the  meal,  the  high  priest  took  his  place  once  more, 
kneeling  at  the  end  of  the  broken  column  with  his  face  toward  the 
mountain  top,  and  began  a  service  of  prayer.  Behind  him,  as  previ- 
ously, was  ranged  the  congregation  in  a  like  attitude.  The  numbers 
gradually  increased  until  there  were  nearly  as  many  in  this  company 
as  when  the  service  began  the  previous  evening.  Only  three  or  four 
remained  about  the  fire.  Lights  could  still  be  seen  in  the  tents,  but 
all  was  quiet  there.  The  scene  continued  unchanged  as  dawn  came 
on.  The  weird  chorus  of  seeming  lamentation  was  the  last  sound  we 
heard  as  we  left  the  fire  and  passed  down  the  mountain  about  four 
o'clock  Sunday  morning. 
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Inscriptions  from  BIr  es-Seba'.         ■ 

1                                                          DR.  WARREN   J.   MOUI.TON. 

■IT  7HILE  visiting  Bir  es-Seba'  in  the  month  of  April  of  the 
VV    present  year  we  photographed  several  Greek  inscriptions 
which,  up  to   that  time,   had 

\ 

not    been    published.      Since 
then  they  have  appeared,  to- 
gether with    photographs   of 
the  squeezes  takeli  by  the  Do- 
minicans of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Rtvue   Bibligue    (April    and 
July,  1903).     In  spite  of  this 
anticipation,  it  will  be  seen 
thai  our  photographs  of  the 
originals  still  possess  sufficient 
value  for  purposes  of  study  to 
warrant  their  publication,  and, 
furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the 
mortuary    inscriptions,    I    am 
able  to  advance  some  sugges- 
tions for  the  elucidation   of 

1 

3 

\ 

more    obscure    points.      All 
these  inscriptions,  like  those 
previously  published  from  Bir  es 
the  rnins  to  the  east  of  the  pr 
sprang  up.     All  the  ground  the 
hauled  in  the  search  for  building 
tures  of  the  new  settlement.     T 
which  the  digging  has  been  car 
ments  of  marble,  some  of  them  0 
about. 

PL.    1. 

Seba",  in  all  probability  came  from 
sent  village  which  has  so  recently 
re  has  been  very  thoroughly  over- 
material  to  be  used  in  the  slruc- 
he  careless  and  destructive  way  in 
ried  on  is  shown  by  the  many  frag- 
f  considerable  size,  which  are  strewn 

JOURNAL  ' 

•I-ANeTTAH 
OMAKAPIOC 
nPOKOTTIOC 
eNMHALUOY 
K    TOYrO* 

eioYc 


A  yewarj  o  /uiKopuK   IIpiMcoirHK  (i 


The  blessed  I'rocopiui  died 
Hrth  of  the  tnonlh   Loo*  of  the, 
176,  imlicliun  ix. 


Ot     10         1 


This  inscription  is  on  a  slab  of  gray  marble  about  i  foot 
inches  liigh  and  1 1 J  inches  wide.  The  letters  are  carefully  ami 
distinctly  cut.  The  form  Avnrdri  often  appears  in  funerary  inscrip- 
tions. Possibly  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  abbreviation  of  jnmii)  ik 
ruf  itoxBmv  or  KoiTbiv.'  Aiuou  is  a  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter  for 
Atuou.  The  character  {-  appears  in  a  twofold  significance  in  this 
inscription  :  in  line  5  as  the  numeral  6,  and  in  the  last  line  as  a  sign 
of  punctuation."  The  dale  is  given  as  year  576.  indiction  ix.  As 
the  era  of  F.lentheropolis  (199  a.d.)  is  known  to  be  used  in  some  of 
the  inscriptions  from  Bir  es-Seba',^  it  is  natural  to  expect  it  here ;  but 
it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  computation  is  not  made  on  this  basis. 
Father  Abel  therefore  concludes  that  the  reference  must  be  to  the 
Christian  era  {Snme  Bibiii/ue,  1903,  p.  417).  This  would,  to  be 
sure,  give  us  indiction  ix.,  and  likewise  assign  the  inscription  to 
about  the  period  to  which  we  expect  it  to  belong.  Such  a  use  of  die 
Christian  era  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  parallel  at  this 
early  time  in  Syria,  and  therefore  highly  improbable  here.  1  would 
suggest,  accordingly,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  we  have  the  era  of 
Gaza,  namely,  Oct.  a8,  61  b.c'  Reckoning  on  this  basis,  the  date 
of  Ptocopius'  death  would  be  Aug.  13,  516  a.d..  and  this  also  gives 
us  the  indiction  ix.'  Possibly  further  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  era 
of  Gaza  at  Bir  es-Seba'  may  be  found  as  new  inscriptions  are  brought 
to  light. 


'See  Rev.  14";  and  cf.  Clermonl-Gatineau,  Arc/iatolegical  Rtifarchti.  ii. 
408  j^.  Note  also  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  connection  of  ia,ti.pta%  with  the 
Egyptian  makkeru. 

'  On  [hEB<:  two  uses,  and  un  a  further  possible  use  u  a  conjunction,  tc« 
FEF,  QS.  1902,  pp.  i-jasqq.;  RevHt  Biblii/m,  1903,  p.  277. 

'  See  Routt  BiHiqm,  I90Z,  pp.  ^y;  sqq.,  I903,  pp.  274  i^. 

*  Sec  Qcrmonl-Ganneau,  Archneotagical  Kiuiirches,  ii.  419^^;. 

*  Cf.  the  inscription  given  by  Clermont-Ganneau,  l^.  p.  403,  which 
the  32d  of  Loos,  indiction  iv.,  year  J71. 


ich  U  *^*^       I 

J 
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This  inscription  and  those  which  follow  were  in  the  Serai,  or 
Government  House,  at  the  lime  of  our  visit.  It  is  cul  on  a  marble 
alab  about  i  foot  lo.',  inches  by  i  foot  ik  inches,  and  3  inches  thick. 


'Ei'fliiSt    KtiTat    1]    fuiKopia    Jiovya 
*eNQAieKITAIHMA  Src^av.™  AfXqo-^.      -ur.r«e.,  Si  Iv 

KAPIANONNACTe*ANOY  ^"fC')    n.p<(TL<.i.)    .^'   <V8(«ni- 
AIAHCIAKATeTH0HAe        "^^  '' 

GNMHNTTePITr     IB  Here  lie*  the  bUascd  Nonna  Aileaia, 

INAri 


Both  names  are  common.  The'  only  difficulty  is  with  AiXijirm. 
Another  sepulchral  inscription,  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bir 
cs-Seba"  and  is  now  in  the  Turkish  museum  at  Jerusalem,  has  AiA^- 
o-tos  after  the  name  Kaioumos  (PEF,  QS.  1903,  p.  172;  Rcpiie 
Biblique,  1903,  pp.  274^^.).  Mr.  Macalister  refers  to  this  inscription 
as  commemorating  "the  blessed  Kaioumos  of  Jerusalem,"  without 
further  comment.  It  would  seem  that  he  associates  the  adjective 
with  AIAiQ  (Aelia  Capitolina),  the  name  given  to  Jerusalem  by 
Hadrian,  and  long  employed  as  its  official  designation.  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  cautiously  advanced  by  Father  V'incent,  that  the  gen- 
tile adjective  may  be  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  lilath  (LXX. 
AiAnff,  A1A141,  etc.).  In  Greek  authors  the  place  is  commonly  called 
AiAura,  with  the  gentile  adjective  AiXnKTijs ;  but  'AiXA  or  'AiAit  is 
also  found  (Eusebius,  in  Lagarde,  Onotnastiea  Sacra,  110^;  Proco- 
pius,  Philostorgius,  17/.) ,  from  which  an  adjective  AiX^ios  might  be 
derived-  The  geographical  considerations  favor  this  suggestion.  In 
the  Roman  period   Elath  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
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It  vas  garnsoned  by  a  Roman  legion,  and  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  Its  next  important  neighbor  on  the  nortb,  in  Western 
Palatine,  would  be  Bir  es-Seba'. 

The  year  of  Nonna's  death  is  not  given,  and  we  can  say  nothing 
certain  further  than  that  she  died  on  the  loth  or  February  of  the 
tenth  year  of  an  indiction.  Father  Abel,  on  the  ground  of  a  strong 
epigraphic  similarity  of  the  two  inscriptions,  as  well  as  of  the  unusual 
gentile  adjectives  Aitesios,  Ailesia,  which  they  have  in  common,  com- 
bines the  epitaph  of  Nonns  with  that  of  Kaioumos,  and  thus  fixes 
the  date  of  her  death  in  547  a.d. 

3.  The  small  fragment  leaning  against  the  last  inscription  is  evi- 
dently from  some  tombstone.  The  letters  are  of  the  same  style  as 
those  just  considered.  The  fragment  is  about  8  inches  by  10,  The 
piobaUe  reading  is 


AIOY    I 
THCs-   INA 


.    TTJ?    t"  ll'S(u(TIWPOt) 


The  date  would  thus  be  the  loth  of  Dios,  or  Nov.  6,  But  for  the 
pause,  one  might  suggest  -Kp-Lrip  fi-SmTiivoi  for  the  last  line,  since 
amilar  expressions  have  been  found.' 


CAATOV 

YAOYTOY-iePO 

PXI't'YAUJN 

^ONIANOYCAATO^^ 


[8]oijA,ou  roC  i^>o[vJ 
[ijoi'tavov  onXrofv] 


BIKAPIOCieYTePr 

COTTPOBMAOMeNOC 

BIN0OYATTOTLUN 

N 

AHAUJN 


PucdpuK  S(vr«p(ot) 
o-  o  irp<i/3{ciA)Xdfioac 


The  fragment  on  the  right  in  the  photograph  bears  letters  which 
are  sharply,  although  rather  irregularly,  cut,  and,  except  in  two  or 
three  instances,  are  legible  beyond  all  doubt.  This  piece  of  markde 
is  about  1  foot  9  inches  high,  1  foot  1  inch  wide,  and  3  inches 
thick.     Evidently  it  was  broken  away  from  the  lower  part  of  a  much 
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lai^er  tablet  The  style  of  the  letters  and  the  contents  lead  us  at 
once  to  connect  it  with  anollier,  larger  fragment  from  Bir  es-Seba" 
which  has  already  been  published."  This  contained  parts  of  two 
columns,  and  Professor  CJermont-Ganneau  concluded  from  his  study 
of  them  that  the  inscription  was  an  official  document,  possibly  an 
imperial  decree  regarding  the  taxes  to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  . 
military  and  administrative  officials.  His  hope  that  other  parts  of 
the  tablet  might  be  brought  to  light  seems  to  be  in  part  fulfilled 
by  this  new  fragment,  although  the  relation,  not  to  say  the  connec- 
tion, of  the  two  pieces  is  not  yet  established.  The  present  fragment 
may  belong  to  anolher  column  lower  down  in  the  tablet.  The  letters 
are  those  of  the  Byzantine  epoch.  From  comparison  with  the  photo- 
graph of  Ihe  squeeze  of  the  fragment  previously  found,  they  seem,  if 
anything,  more  irregular.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  lines  4,  6,  and  7 
we  have  the  rounded  sigma  (C),  whereas  in  the  first  fragment  this 
letter  is  always  square  {C),as  here,  in  hnes  i{?)  and  7.  Further, 
mi  are  in  no  instance  joined  where  they  occur  in  lines  2,  4,  and  8,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  frequent  ligature  in  the  other  fragment. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tines,  in  the  u.se  of  the 
title  Vicarius  (line  6),  and  in  the  suggestions  of  other  words,  we  have 
strong  evidence  that  the  two  fragments  belong  to  the  same  inscrip- 
tion. Further  study,  with  the  aid  that  may  at  any  time  come  from 
new  discoveries,  will  probably  make  this  clear. 

5-    ETTITA^A^MTTP 
eKTIC0HTO*AeAPAO 
MeTTIOYeeTOYCTOY 

CnC^^AEr  *  TKAlKPlOM 

\*  i*0PepocoiKOAe 

MNHC0HOYPANICeYTYXe 
TYrXANeiMHTPOnOASI 


This  inscription,  on  the  left  in  the  photograph,  is  badly  defaced, 
portions  being  entirely  illegible.  The  block  of  limestone  in  which  it 
is  cut  is  about  i  feet  2  inches  by  t  foot  3^  inches,  and  about  6J 
inches  thick,  the  raised  portion  in  the  middle  being  about  9^  inches 
wide.     Clearly  as  certain  words  seem  at  first  sight  to  stand  out,  I  am 

•  PEF,  QS.  1902,  pp.  769  J?.,  cf.  alio  p.  836;   Riiuiil  d'Arehtelegit  OrimtaU, 

».  pp.  1301V?. -■  Rn'ut  Bibliqui.  1903,  pp.  275  j?/. 


not  aUe  as  yet  to  suggest  any  interpretation.  1  mil  add  the  com- 
ment of  Fathd  Abel  in  the  Rei'ue  Bibliqu€  (1903,  p.  419),  which 
may  be  takea  for  what  it  is  worth  :  "  L'inscription,  dScouvene  par  le 
F.  Level  dans  Un  chanticr  de  fouilles  assez  voisin  de  I'un  des  ancieos 
puitB,  est  int^reesante  par  le  mentioD  qu'elle  fait  de  la  creation  d'un 
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The  Meaning  of  Exodus  xx.  7. 


PROFESSOR  LEWIS   B.   PATON. 


EXODUS  lo',  or  the  Third  Coramandmeni,  as  it  is  commonly 
reckoned  by  Jews  and  Protestants,  reads  as  follows  :    K^fl  sS 

!  Kltt^  10©,  which  translated  verbally  means,  "  Thou  shalt  not  lift 
up  the  name  of  Yahweh,  thy  God,  unto  naught,  for  Yahweh  will  not 
count  him  innocent  who  lifts  up  his  name  unto  naught."  The  com- 
mandment appears  in  an  identical  form  in  the  Deuteronomic  recension 
of  the  Decalogue  in  Deut,  5",  but  the  combination  "  lift  up  the  name 
unlo  naught "  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  For  the 
determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  accordingly,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  a  study  of  the  three  principal  words,  Ktt?3,  D©, 
and  Kl©. 

There  are  no  three  words  in  the  Hebrew  language  that  have  a 
greater  variety  of  meanings.  Kti?3  denotes  primarily  '  lift  up,'  then 
'  carry,'  and  finally  '  lake  away.'  From  each  of  these  main  meanings 
a  host  of  secondary  meanings  are  derived.  OO  denotes  primarily 
'  name,'  then  '  person,  presence,  authority,  character,  reputation." 
VtVO  denotes  primarily  'emptiness,  nothingness,'  then  'sin,  deceit,' 
and  finally  even  '  idol.'  By  the  combination  of  these  meaninp  an 
immense  number  of  interpretations  can  be  put  upon  the  passage  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  exegesis  shows  that  nearly  every 
possible  theory  has  been  tried  at  one  time  or  another.  The  subject 
has  called  forth  volumes  of  discussion,  and  is  so  exceedingly  trite  that 
I  should  not  venture  to  present  it  if  I  did  not  have  still  another  inter- 
pretation to  add  to  the  already  long  list.  Before  1  present  this, 
however,  I  wish  to  show  the  untenability  of  the  more  commonly 
received  theories. 

The  word  Kff:  is  taken  by  the  LXX  in  the  sense  of  Aa/x/Saviu,  and 
the  commandment  is  rendered,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take.  iV.  use,  the 
name  of  the  I^ord  thy  God  for  naught."  This  is  followed  by  Aquila, 
Origen,   the   Vulgate   (/ic«    assumes).  Luther,  and  ail   the    English 
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versions.  By  Hengstenbeig  and  Keil  K\C3  is  tnmdated  '  take  away/ 
and  the  force  of  the  commandment  is  supposed  to  be»  ''Thoa  shaft 
not  pervert  the  name  of  Yahweh  thy  God  unto  an  imfwoper  uae." 

By  most  modem  commentators  Vltn,  'lift  up/  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  'utter'  or  'speak'  (so  De  Wette,  Knobel,  I^mann,  WeB- 
hausen,  Lange,  Kautzsch,  Holzinger,  Baentsch).  Attenticm  is  called 
to  the  idiom  SlpH  nx  Mfi,  *'  lift  up  the  voice^"  and  to  the  formulae 
*'  lift  up  a  lament/'  '*  lift  up  a  simiUtude,'*  ''  lift  up  a  prayer/'  and 
''  lift  up  a  song/'  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  ttV3  may  have 
the  meaning  of  '  speak '  or  '  utter.'  Buhl  in  Gesenius's  HandwMtr- 
buck  sums  up  this  view  by  saying  that  efferrt  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
effari^  *  aussprechen.'  Barth  {Etym^fli^cke  Siudieni  p.  63  f.)  regvds 
this  meaning  as  so  certain  that  he  questions  wbedier  the  verb  in  tfus 
sense  has  anything  to  do  with  M^S,  'lift  up/  and  proposes  to  connflct 
it  with  the  Ethiopic  *aus(Fa,  which  means  '  q>eak|  ainswer/ 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  three  of  these  interpretations  cx>nie  out 
to  practically  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  Mn  means  'utiar.* 
'To  take '  in  the  sense  of  '  to  use '  is  uninteUigible  eicept  <rf  use  in 
speech.  'Transfer '  is  also  meaningless  except  fai  the  sense  of  transfer 
in  language ;  and  the  third  interpretation  assumes  from  the  outset  that 
speech  is  meant.  It  iqppears,  accordingly,  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  "  lift  up  "  means  to  utter. 

In  regard  to  the  word  DtS^  there  is  also  general  agreement  that  it  is 
used  in  none  of  its  secondary  significations,  but  means  simply  'name ' ; 
so  that  the  phrase  "  lift  up  the  name  "  means  "  utter  the  name." 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  HltZ^  opinions  differ  widely.  An  early 
view  is  that  the  word  retains  its  primitive  sense  of  *  emptiness/  and 
that  the  prohibition  is  aimed  against  the  use  of  the  name  of  Yahweh 
in  connection  with  trivial  matters.  The  objection  to  this  view  is  that 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  do  we  meet  any  trace  of  the  idea 
that  a  familiar  use  of  the  name  of  God  is  improper.  Old  Testament 
history  shows  that  the  name  Yahweh  was  used  as  freely  by  ancient 
Israel  as  the  name  Allah  is  used  in  the  modern  Orient. 

A  widely  accepted  modification  of  this  theory  is  that  the  com- 
mandment is  directed  against  profane  swearing,  or  the  use  of  the  name 
of  God  in  frivolous  or  unnecessary  oaths.  This  view  also  is  open  to 
the  objection  of  being  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  to  swear  by  the  name  of  a 
god/'  i.e,  to  use  his  name  in  asseverations,  is  equivalent  to  declaring 
one's  self  his  worshipper.  Far  from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  the  law  codes  enjoin 
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the  frequent  use  of  the  name  of  Vahweh  as  a  means  of  indicating  that 
one  adheres  to  him.  Thus  in  Deut.  6'^  we  read,  "  Thou  shall  fear 
Yahweh,  thy  God  ;  and  him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  shalt  swear  by  his 
name  "  ;  similarly  Deut.  lo",  "  Thou  shalt  fear  Yahweh  thy  God  ;  him 
shalt  thou  serve  ;  and  to  him  shalt  thou  ckave,  and  by  his  name  shall 
thou  swear."  In  like  manner  Jer.  ta'"  says,  "  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by 
my  name  (saying).  As  Yahweh  liveth ;  even  as  they  taught  my  people 
to  swear  by  Baal;  then  shall  they  be  built  up  in  the  midst  of  my 
people."  Old  Testament  history  also  shows  that  the  name  of  Yahweh 
was  used  freely  by  ancient  Israel.  Accordingly,  the  common  modern 
view  that  the  Third  Commandment  is  aimed  against  a  careless  use 
of  the  name  of  God  must  be  regarded  as  untenable. 

Others  take  XHT  in  its  secondary  sense  of  '  sin,'  and  interpret  the 
commandment  as  meaning  that  Ihe  name  of  God  must  not  be  used 
for  any  sinful  purpose.  Among  recent  commentators  this  view  is 
represented  by  Holzinger  and  Baentsch.  Against  this  view  is  the 
vagueness  of  the  prohibition.  The  other  commandments  are  con- 
crete. They  do  not  say,  "Thou  shalt  avoid  heathenism,  Thou 
shalt  not  degrade  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  Thou  shalt  set  apart 
times  for  worship.  Thou  shalt  reverence  those  in  authority,  Thou 
shalt  be  chaste  "  ;  but  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god,  Thou  shalt 
make  thee  no  graven  image,  Remember  the  Sabbath,  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  Such 
a  generality  as  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt  not  use  the  name  of  Yahweh, 
thy  God,  for  any  sinful  purpose,"  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  so  specific 
a  law  as  the  Decalogue. 

Many  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem,  take  Xltf  in  the  specific 
sense  of '  false  '  or  *  lie,'  and  understand  the  commandment  to  mean, 
"Thou  shalt  not  use  the  name  of  Yahweh,  thy  God,  in  attestation 
of  any  false  statement."  In  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  this 
prohibition  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  In  the 
Holiness  Code  {Lev.  19'-)  we  read,  "Thou  shalt  not  swear  by  my 
name  to  a  lie,  lest  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God."  I*v.  s'""- 
and  6'"^  prescribe  guilt  offerings  in  the  case  of  a  man  swearing  care- 
lessly or  falsely.  Against  this  interpretation,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  it  makes  the  third  commandment  practically  identical  with  the 
eighth  and  the  ninth.  Swearing  to  a  lie  must  be  intended  to  defraud 
a  neighbor,  in  which  case  it  coincides  with  theft ;  or  it  is  intended  to 
injure  his  good  name,  in  which  case  it  coincides  with  false  witness. 
It  is  hardly  hkely  that  in  so  brief  a  code  as  the  Dec.ilogue  a  prohibi- 
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lion  would  be  inserted  that  coincides  so  nearly  with  the  scope  of  two 
other  prohibitions.     Moreover,  if  such  a  law  had  been  inserted,  it 
must  logically  have  stood  in  the  second  table,  along  with  theft  and 
false  witness,  with  which  it  is  closely  afliliated,  tather  than 
present  position  between  the  law  in  regard  to  idolatry  and  the  law  il 
regard  to  the  Sabbath.     Furtherroore,  if  the  author  of  this  comm; 
ment  meant  to  prohibit  swearing  to  a  lie  by  the  name  of  Yahwi 
why  did  he  not  use  the  specific  word  ^p*J  instead  of  the  indefinil 
>t11ff?     This  word  he  uses  in  the  ninth  commandment,  HJ^J?* 
"Iptf  n?  "^"13.  "Thou  shall  not  answer  a  lying  testimony  agaii 
thy  neighbor  "  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  u; 
it  in  the  third  commandment,  if  he  had  meant  to  forbid  false  swearingj 

Finally,  the  llieory  has  been  propounded  that  the  word  Xlff  rcfera 
to  magic,  divination,  and  other  similar  heathen  practices  ;  and  that  ihc 
scope  of  the  third  commandment  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  for  such  purposes.     This  theory  is  defended  at  length  by  Dr. 
Coffin  in  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  166  of  this  Jol'rnal.     Such  a  prohibition  would 
be  in  place  among  the  duties  to  God  in  the  first  table  of  the  Deca- 
logue, but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  K11?,  '  emptiness,"  can  have 
specific  sense  of  '  magic'     It  is  used  in  this  sense  nowhi 
Old  Testament,  and  there  is  not  another  law  in  the  Pentateuch  thi 
prohibits  the  association  of  the  name  of  Yahweh  with  magical  rit< 
Ex,  22"  reads,  "Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  sorceress  to  live."     Deul 
i8'°"  reads,  "There  shall  not  be  found  with  thee  ,  .  .  one  that 
divination,  one  that  practiseth  augury,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  a  famihar  spirit,  or  a  wizard,  or  a 
necromancer ;  for  whosoever  doeth  these  things  is  an  abominati 
unto  Yahweh."     Lev.  19"  reads,  "Ye  shall  not  use  enchantments  nor 
practise  augury."     Lev.  1 9",  "  Turn  not  unto  them  that  have  familii 
spirits,  nor  unto  the  wizards."  (cf.  Lev.  lo'''').     In  all  these 
sages  magical  practices  are  forbidden,  as    involving  apostasy  fr 
Yahweh ;  but  the  possibility  of  the  name  of  Yahweh  being  used 
connection  with  them  is  not  contemplated.     It  is  very  unlikely,  th< 
fore,  that  the  scope  of  the  third  commandment  is  to  prevent  this 
of  use  of  the  divine  name. 

It  appears,  accordingly,  that  all  the  current  interpretations  of 
third  commandment  labor  under  serious  difficulties  ;  and  this 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  common  a 
lion  that  O^  riK  KV]  means  '  to  use  the  name,'  or  '  to  utter 
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lis  interpretation  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  analogy  of  the  coia 
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mon  expression  SlpH  HK  XC3  "  to  lift  up  the  voice,"  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  "  utter  the  voice,"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  a  study  of  l!ie  passages  in  which  this  expression  occurs  shows 
that  it  is  never  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  "  utter  the  voice."  There 
is  not  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  we  read  "  he  hfted  up 
his  voice  and  spoke,"  or  "he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  answered,"  as 
must  have  been  the  case  if  Kt?3  had  the  meaning  of  '  utter.'  The 
combination  in  which  "jipn  HK  KU:  is  used  are  these :  "  He  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  wept"  (Gen.  26'"  29"  Jud.  21'  1  Sam,  11'  24''  30' 
a  Sara.  3^  i^-"  Job  2'"),  "He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried" 
{Num.  14'  Jud.  9'  Isa,  42^),  "  He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  shouted  " 
{Isa.  24"),  "He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  sang"  (Isa.  42"  52*), 
These  show  that  in  the  phrase  h^p:^  fUt  K2?3  the  verb  retains  its 
primitive  meaning  of  '  lift  up,'  and  that  the  expression  denotes,  not 
"to  utter  the  voice,"  but  "to  raise  the  voice,  to  cry  aloud."  The 
phrase  "rilpn  HX  Kff3  is  thus  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  phrase 
that  alternates  with  it,  SlpH  UK  fflH,  that  is,  "  elevate  the  voice." 
For  "  utter  the  voice,"  or  "  speak,"  the  regular  Hebrew  idiom  is 
bipn  nX  pJ  (Ps.  i8»  46,  Prov.  i"  Jer.  2",  etc.). 

The  other  phrases  that  are  cited  in  proof  that  Kff)  can  mean 
'  utter,'  or  '  speak '  are  equally  inapposite.  Not  once  do  we  meet 
the  phrases  "  lift  up  a  word,"  "  lift  up  an  answer,"  "  hft  up  a  saying," 
that  must  have  occurred,  if  BITJ  had  the  meaning  of  '  utter,'  or 
'speak.'  Instead  of  this  the  common  forraulas  are,  ''lift  up  a  weep- 
ing" (Jer.  9°),"  lift  up  aery"  (Jer.  7*"  11"),  "lift  up  a  lamentation" 
(Jer.  9"),  "lift  up  a  lament"  (Jer.  7"  Ezek.  19'  26"  if"  28" 
32' Amos  5'),  "lift  up  a  prayer"  (2  Ki.  19*  Isa.  37'  Jer,  7'"  11"),  "lift 
up  a  psalm"  (Ps.  81'),  "lift  up  a  TOO,  or  similitude"  (Num.  23'  " 
24'-  *  "  "■  ^-  ^  Isa.  14'  Mic.  2*  Hab.  3"  Job  27'  29').  These  combi- 
nations show  that  JtiiP]  does  not  mean  '  ulter,'  or  '  speak,'  but  '  cry 
out,  deliver  in  a  loud  and  impressive  manner.'  In  hke  manner 
KteW,  the  derivative  of  Sff),  is  never  used  for  '  utterance '  or 
'word,'  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  SCJ  meant  'speak,'  but 
is  limited  to  the  exalted  ecstatic  utterances  of  the  prophets.  The 
only  cases  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  might  be  conjectured 
that  Kto]  had  the  meaning  of  •  utter '  are  Ex.  23',  "  Thou  shall  not 
lift  up  a  false  report,"  and  Ps.  15',  "Who  lifteth  not  up  a  reproach 
against  his  neighbor."  In  both  cases,  however,  the  context  shows 
that  the  reference  is  not  to  uttering  a  false  report  or  a  reproach,  but 
to  receiving  one.  The  translations  of  the  Revised  Version  are  accu- 
rate, "  Thou  shalt  not  take  up  a  false  report,"  and  "  Who  taketh  not 
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up  a  reproach.^'  It  may  be  eoncluded,  therefore,  that  M73  never 
refers  to  simple  speaking,  bat  always  to  loud  or  emphatie  utterance. 
If  this  be  true,  jTUT  O0  m  Mm  kS  cannot  mean,  ''Thoa 
shalt  not  use,  utter,  speak,  the  name  of  Yahweh,"  but  ''Thou  dialt 
not  cry  out  the  name  of  Yahweh."  In  this  case  ^  lift  up  the  name 
of  Yahweh  "  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  ''  call  upon  the  name  of 
Yahweh/'  which  is  the  common  expression  for  'worship'  (c£  (3en. 
4*  12*  2i«  26"  I  Ki.  18***  2  KL  s"  Isa.  12*  41*  64*  Jer.  lo*  Joel  3* 
Zcph.  3'  Zech.  13^  Ps.  79*  99*  105^  116*-"  Lam.  3"  i  Chr.  i6*'*0. 
That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  is  shown  by  the  fiipt  that  In 
the  only  passage  where  the  expression  Dtt^  N^]  occurs  (Fs.  16^) 
the  reference  is  to  worship.  It  is  confirmed  also  by  the  &ct  tiiat  in 
every  other  case  where  the  name  of  God  is  Ate  object  of  human 
activity  the  reference  is  to  worship.  The  phrases  to  '^  seek  the  name  '* 
(Ps.  83"),  "wait  on  the  name"  (Ps.  52"),  "think  on  the  name" 
(Mai.  3»),  "  know  the  name  "  (Isa.  52*  Jer.  48^  Ps.  ^  pi**), «  fisar 
the  name  "  (Deut.  28"  Isa.  $9^  Mai.  2*  3"  Fs.  6i*  86»  102"  Neh. 
i"),  *Move  the  name"  (Isa.  56*  Ps.  5"  6g^  ii9^)f  ** trust  in  the 
name  "  (Ps.  33*^),  "  remember  the  name  "  (Ps.  20*  xig"),  all  signify 
to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  god  in  question.  As  already  nc^ed,  *'  call 
upon  the  name  of  Yahweh  "  is  the  common  expresrion  in  the  OU 
Testament  for  "worship  Yahweh."  Closely  analogous  is  *T3VT 
Dt&  riK,  "  to  cause  to  remember  the  name,"  commonly  translated  in 
our  version  "  make  mention  of  the  name."  This  is  always  used  of  in- 
voking God  in  worship.  Thus  in  Ex.  23^'  we  read,  "  In  all  things  that 
I  have  said  unto  you  take  heed,  and  make  no  mention  of  the  name 
of  other  gods"  (cf.  20^  22*^);  Josh.  23',  "Neither  make  mention 
of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to  swear  by  them,  neither  serve 
them,  nor  bow  down  yourselves  unto  them  "  ;  Isa.  26^',  "  O  Yahweh, 
our  God,  other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  dominion  over  us,  but  by 
thee  only  will  we  make  mention  of  thy  name " ;  Amos  6'®,  "  We 
may  not  make  mention  of  the  name  of  Yahweh.*'  On  the  strength 
of  the  analogy  of  these  passages  we  should  probably  follow  the 
Peshitta  in  Ex.  20-^  in  reading  T'DID  instead  of  ^''DtK,  and  trans- 
late, "  An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacri- 
fice thereon  thy  burnt  offerings  and  thy  peace  offerings,  thy  sheep 
and  thine  oxen  :  in  every  place  where  t/iou  makest  mention  of 
my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee  "  (so  Merx,  Bruston, 
Buhl,  Holzinger).  Other  combinations,  such  as  "praise  the  name" 
(i  Ki.  S'^'-^''  Isa.  25^  Ps.  44*  54'  69''  74'-^  99'^  106^"  113^-3  122*  135* 
138''^   140'^   142^   145-  14S''  '^  149'  2  Chr.  6*-''^,  etc.),  "sing  praises 
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~nto  the  name"  (i  Sam.  22"  Ps.  7"  9'  18"  61"  66*  68"  92'  135'), 
"bless  the  name"  (Ps.  72"  96'  100'  103'  113^  I4S''^'  Job  1" 
Neh.  9°),  "magnify  the  name"  (s  Sam.  7"),  "glorify  the  name" 
(Isa.  24"  Ps.  S6°",  cf.  115'),  "declare  the  name"  (Ps.  22''  102"), 
"sanctify  the  name"  (Isa.  29"),  refer  without  exception  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Vahweh.  In  this  conneclion  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
that  she  whole  series  of  Deuleronomic  phrases  in  which  01?  is  used 
have  a  similar  connotation.  "To  put  his  name  there,"  or  "to  cause 
his  name  to  dwell  there"  (Deut.  i2^"'''  i4="»'  16'  '  ",  etc.),  means 
"to  establish  his  worship  in  that  place,"  "To  build  a  house  unto  the 
name  ofYahweh"  (2  Sam.  7"  i  Ki.  3"  5"  ",  etc),  means  "to  build 
a  house  for  the  worship  of  Vahweh." 

Id  like  manner  all  the  phrases  which  speak  of  disregarding  the  name 
of  Yahweh  refer  to  remission  of  his  worship.  "  To  forget  the  name  of 
Vahweh  "  (Jer.  2^ ;  cf.  Hos.  2'*  1*5.  44")  means  to  cease  to  be  his 
worshipper.  "  To  cut  oif  the  names  of  the  idols,"  or  "  to  take  them 
away  out  of  the  moulh  "  (Zech.  13'  Hos.  2")  means  to  cause  idol- 
worship  to  cease,  "To  profane  the  name  ofYahweh"  is  to  cease 
to  be  his  worshipper  or  to  disregard  the  precepts  of  his  religion. 
His  name  is  profaned  by  causing  one's  seed  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Molech  (Lev.  18"'  20'),  by  worshipping  idols  (F.xek,  20"),  by 
making  a  bald  spot  on  one's  head,  cutting  the  edges  of  one's  beard,  and 
making  cuttings  in  one's  flesh  (Lev.  21"),  by  eating  of  sacrifices  when 
one  is  ceremonially  unclean  (Lev.  22'),  by  not  offering  the  proper 
sacrifices  (Lev.  23^),  by  the  remission  of  worship  during  the  exile 
(Ezek.  36"""^),  also  by  false  swearing  (Lev.  19"),  by  a  man  and  his 
father  going  in  unto  the  same  maid  (Amos  2'),  by  enslaving  again 
slaves  that  had  been  set  free  (Jer.  34'*).  According  to  Mai.  i"'"'  the 
priests  "  despise  the  name  of  Yahweh  "  when  they  ofTer  blind,  lame, 
and  sick  animals  upon  his  altar. 

In  view  of  this  uniform  usage  of  the  expression  "name  of  Yahweh," 
I  conclude  that  the  only  natural  interpretation  to  put  upon  the  words 
mn-  DC  nS  Xm  Vh  is,  "  Thou  Shalt  not  invoke  Vahweh,  thy 
God,  in  worship." 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  Rltf  ?  If  "lift  up  the  name  of 
Yahweh  "  means  "  call  upon  him  in  worship,"  then  KICf  must  refer  to 
the  manner  of  worship.  For  the  early  Hebrews  worship  consisted 
primarily  in  sacrifice.  To  "  call  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh  "  meant 
to  invoke  him  in  connection  with  an  offering.  Thus,  in  Gen.  12*,  ".And 
Abram  built  an  altar  unto  Vahweh,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Vah- 
weh"; Gen.  26''',  "And  Isaac  built  an  altar  there,  and  c.-illed  upon 
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the  name  of  Yahweh  "  ;  i  Ki.  i8^",  "  Lei  ihem  therefore  give  us  two 
bullocks ;  and  let  them  choose  one  btijlock  for  themselves,  and 
in  pieces,  and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put  no  fire  under:  and  I  will 
dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on  the  wood,  and  put  no 
under.  And  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  god,  and  I  will  call 
the  name  of  Yahweh  "  ;  Zeph.  3"''',  "  That  they  may  all  call  upon 
name  of  Yahweh.  .  .  .  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia 
shall  bring  my  offering";  1  Sara.  1',  "And  this  man  went  up 
of  his  city  from  year  to  year  to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  Vah' 
Sebaoth  in  Shiloh."  In  like  manner,  in  Ex.  20",  "to  make  tnentit 
of  the  name  of  Yahweh  "  is  used  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
an  altar  of  earth  and  the  offering  of  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offer- 
ings ;  and  in  Ex.  23",  "  to  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  any 
other  god  "  is  equivalent  to  the  law  in  22^',  "  He  that  sacrificeth  lo 
any  god,  save  unto  Yahweh  only,  shall  be  devoted  to  destniction." 
In  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  outside  of  the  thi 
commandment  where  the  expression  "  lift  up  the  name  "  is  used  it 
associated  with  sacrifice;  Ps.  16*,  "Their  hbarions  of  blood  I 
not  offer,  and  I  will  not  lifl  up  their  names  upon  my  hps." 

We  are  Justified,  accordingly,  in  thinking  that  the  word  KTUT?, 
"unto  emptiness,  unto  naught,"  in  ihe  third  commandment  refers  to 
the  absence  of  an  offering  when  the  name  of  Yahweh  is  invoked: 
and  tliat  the  commandment  as  a  whole  is  to  be  translated, 
shall  not  cry  aloud  the  name  of  Yahweh  thy  God  when  thou 
brought  no  sacrifice." 

The  preposition  ?  in  this  case  denotes  time,  as  in  the  idw 
npS  '  at  the  season,'  Ij^iS  '  in  the  morning,'  D'lS'?  '  in  the 
ing,'  D1'?  '  in  the  day  of,'  "IBS?  '  in  time  of  rain.'  y  in  Kll 
commonly  expresses  result:  thus  in  Jer.  2",  "  in  vain,  X1B7,  have 
smitten  your  children  " ;  Jer,  4*  "  in  vain  shah  thou  make  th; 
fair";  Jer.  6"°,  "In  vain  do  they  go  on  refining";  Jer.  46", 
vain  dost  thou  use  many  medicines  "  ;  Ps.  1 39'',  "  Thine  enemies 
themselves  up  m  vain";  but  it  aUo  expresses  iAVw/JVib  in  Jer.  i: 
"  They  have  burned  incense  to  naught,  KIIT?,"  and  in  Ps.  34'. 
hath  not  hfted  up  his  soul  unto  naught."  KHP7,  therefore,  has 
fixed  meaning,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  it  a  tem] 
signification  in  the  passage  under  discussion.  This  is  al  least  as 
as  the  current  interpretation  which  makes  it  express  purpose, 
which  no  analogies  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  justification  of  this  exegesis  of  the  third  commandment  the  ft 
lowing  considerations  may  be  adduced  :  — 
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1.  The  analogy  of  all  the  other  Hebrew  codes  demands  that 
between  the  law  against  idolatry  and  the  law  concemiog  the  Sabbath 
a  law  concerning  sacrifice  should  stand.  Thus  the  Etook  of  the  Cove- 
nant, according  to  E,  begins  (Ex.  20^)  with  the  words,  "Ye  shall 
not  make  other  gods  with  me  ;  gods  of  silver,  or  gods  of  gold  ye  shall 
not  make  unto  you,"  and  follows  this  with  the  commandment,  "  .\n 
altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy 
burnt  offerings  and  thy  peace  offerings."  J's  Book  of  the  Covenant 
also,  in  Ex.  34"''',  begins  with  prohibitions  of  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
and  follows  these  with  the  commandment  (34'°),  "All  that  openeth 
the  womb  is  mine  ;  and  all  thy  cattle  that  is  male,  the  firstlings  of 
cattle  and  sheep."  This  is  followed  in  its  turn  by  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  the  other  sacred  seasons.  In  like  manner  the  Deu- 
teronomic  legislation  opens  in  chs.  5-1 1  with  exhortations  against 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  follows  in  ch.  12  with  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  place  and  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and  then  gives  the  laws  of  the 
sacred  seasons.  The  Holiness  Code  also,  in  Lev.  ig'"",  reads,  "Turn 
ye  not  unto  false  gods,  nor  make  to  yourselves  molten  gods :  I  am 
Yahweh  your  God.  .\nd  when  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings 
unto  Vahweh,  ye  shall  offer  it  so  that  ye  may  be  accepted."  It  ap- 
pears, accordingly,  that  a  law  concerning  sacrifice  is  precisely  what 
the  analogy  of  the  other  Hebrew  codes  would  lead  us  to  expect  at 
the  point  in  the  Decalogue  where  the  third  commandment  stands. 

2.  A  law  requiring  all  worship  to  be  accompanied  with  an  offering 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  old  Hebrew  religion.  In 
pre-Deuteronomic  days  every  slaughter  was  at  the  same  time  a  sacri- 
fice, and  it  was  customary  to  present  the  first  fruits  of  every  crop- 
Under  these  circumstances  frequent  presentation  of  offerings  was 
necessary,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  prescribing  that  every  calling 
upon  Yahweh  should  be  accompanied  with  a  sacrifice  of  some  sort. 

3.  Provisions  analogous  to  this  are  found  in  the  earliest  Hebrew 
codes.  Ex.  34"'*  reads,  "  None  shall  appear  before  me  empty," 
which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  '*  Thou  shall  not  cry  out  the  name 
of  Vahweh  thy  God  when  thou  bringesl  naught,"  and  which  stands 
at  the  same  point  in  the  legislation  between  prohibitions  of  idolatry  . 
and  prescriptions  in  regard  to  the  sacred  seasons.  The  larger  Book 
of  the  Coveiunt  repeats  this  law  in  Ex.  33",  and  adds  also  the  provi- 
sion in  22",  "Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  of  the  abundance  of  thy 
fruits  and  of  thy  liquors." 

4.  Professor  Peritz  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  exhorta- 
tion which  accompanies  the  law,  "  For  Yahweh  will  not  count  him  in- 
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accent  who  Hfts  up  fais  name  unto  nsa^hl,"  is  more  appn^priat^  if  tiie 
law  refors  to  remission  of  sacrifice,  than  if  it  refers  to  a  Uasphemoos 
use  of  the  divine  name.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  eq>ect  some 
severer  threat 

I  feel  warranted,  accordingly,  in  presenting  thk  new  intopreta* 
tion  of  the  third  commandment  as  sapponed  both  by  Hebrew  lin- 
guistic usage  and  by  the  analogy  of  other  Hebrew  l^pshtion..  The 
important  question  of  its  bearing  upon  tiie  age  <tf  tibe  Decalogue, 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  here. 
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"  Righteousness  "  and  "  The  Righteousness 
of  God "  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
St.  Paul. 

professor   JAMES   HARDY    ROPES. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

OF  all  the  chief  theological  terms  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul  the 
one  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  least  agree- 
ment among  competent  scholars  is  perhaps  "  the  righteousness  of 
God."  A  glance  at  any  conspectus  of  the  views  held  by  interpreters 
shows  a  bewildering  variety,  allowing,  indeed,  of  a  certain  classification 
into  groups,  but  presenting,  even  at  this  late  stage  of  the  discussion, 
scarcely  any  approximation  to  agreement.'  And  when  the  interpre- 
tations are  examined  in  detail  they  prove  unsatisfactory.  Some  of 
them  can  be  applied  only  to  a  part  of  the  passages,  leaving  other 

*  The  views  of  the  term  "  righteousness  of  God  "  held  by  many  different  com- 
mentators will  be  found  summarized  and  classified  in  James  Morison,  Critical 
Exposition  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  /Romans,  1866,  pp.  314-323,  and  Th.  Haring, 
^iKaioe^vri  Otov  bei  PauiuSf  1 896.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  present  study 
leads  are  not  unlike  the  view  suggested  by  some  older  writers,  and  advocated, 
though  without  the  necessary  proof  that  the  interpretation  is  a  possible  one,  by 
Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung,  ii.,  pp.  103  ff.,  113  ff.  A  similar  view  is 
elaborately  but  unsatisfactorily  argued  in  Haring's  monograph. 

The  unconvincing  outcome  of  any  discussion  in  which  the  history  of  the  idea 
is  not  fully  treated  may  be  seen  in  H.  Holtzmann's  interesting  review  of  Haring  in 
Theol.  Liter aturzeitungf  1896,  cols.  645  f,  in  which  HoUzmann  shows  that  he  is 
shaken  in  his  earlier  view,  but  does  not  find  himself  in  the  clear.  Similarly 
Archibald  Robertson,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Righteousness  of  God "  in  The 
Thinker y  November,  1893,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  429-438,  presents  an  acute  and  generally 
sound  discussion  of  the  Pauline  passages,  and  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  idea 
of  righteousness,  but  seems  to  confess  (p.  437)  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
finding  the  **  vital  link  "  between  the  "  heterogeneous  "  elements  which  are  found 
in  this  "  composite  idea."  He  says,  "  It  is  easier  to  formulate  St.  Paul's  position 
in  words  than  to  explain  the  synthesis  of  ideas  which  underlies  his  language." 

In  the  discussion  in  Cremer's  IVorterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Gracitat^, 
1902,  will  be  found  references  to  the  literature,  a  complete  assemblage  of  the 
material,  and,  buried  under  much  obscurity,  a  hint  of  the  true  solution.  For 
other  literature  see  the  references  given  below. 
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cases  of  the  term  in  the  same  immediate  conlest  to  be  difleioi^ 
explained.  Others  are  an  evident  combination  of  two  or  more  diver- 
gent, if  not  contradictory,  interpretations,  and  break  down  of  their 
own  weight  Still  others,  which  dosdy  agree  with  the  view  ttat  has 
commended  itself  to  the  present  writer,  have  been  presented  widi 
no  adequate  explanation  of  those  particalar  drcnmstances  ccMmected 
with  the  history  of  the  idea  and  phrase  whidi  akme  make  this  view 
possible.  These  more  correct  interpretations  have  therefore  been 
exposed  to  the  same  objections  as  many  of  the  odiers,  namdy,  that 
they  are  psychologically  impossible,  since,  so  fitf  as  is  made  to  appev, 
no  rational  mind  could  so  use  the  term  **  righteonmess  of  God."  ' 

The  lack  of  certainty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  ^  righteous- 
ness "  and  '' righteousness  of  God,"  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
firm  march  of  investigation  and  general  agreem^tt  in  the  case  of  the 
kindred  word '' justify."  That,  as  is  now  almost  nniversalfy  perodved 
by  Protestant  scholars,  meant "  acquit"  In  die  case  of  ^  rig^itoovs- 
ness  "  scholars  have  Med  to  agree  because  they  have  confined  them- 
selves too  closely  to  the  analysis  of  the  Faulhie  context^  and  have 
neglected  the  suggestions  of  dder  usage.'    When  diat  is  nndeistood 

*  The  latest  essay  at  the  solution  of  this  problem  h  emilaltied  la  the  aitides  fay 
Professor  James  Dnimmond,  in  the  Hibhert  Journal  for  October,  1900^  and  Jann- 
ary,  1903.    Dr.  Orommond's  view  is  that  Paul's  great  aatltlieBis  between  the 

righteousness  of  works  and  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  to  be  understood  as 
between  an  external  *'  conformity  of  our  conduct  to  a  righteous  law  "  and  an 
inward  conformity  of  the  will,  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  heart  have  been 
so  transformed  that  the  man  stands  "  on  the  side  of  Gud,  with  the  divine  life 
working  in  and  through  him,  and  yielding  with  the  spontaneous  ease  of  love  the 
righteous  acts  which  formerly  were  wrung  from  an  uniilial  heart."  This  latter 
state  of  man  is  called  "  the  righteousness  of  God,"  and  is  at  the  same  time  **•  an 
attribute  or  predicate  of  God."  The  possibility  of  this  combination  of  a  state  of 
man  and  an  attribute  of  God  is  explained  by  a  general  appeal  to  **  the  example 
of  Philo." 

Dr.  Drummond's  description  of  PauPs  doctrine  presents  it  in  a  form  easily 
acceptable  to  the  modern  mind.  For  practical  purposes  some  such  modification 
of  Paul  is  probably  necessary  and  salutary.  But  Dr.  Drummond's  statement 
will  hardly  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  account  of  exactly  what  Paul  himself  meant. 
His  interpretation  is  too  much  concerned  with  psychological  intelligibility  under 
our  modern  conceptions  to  do  full  justice  to  the  particular  turn  which  PauPs 
thought  took.  He  does  not  lay  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  of  dispassionate  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  the  idea  and  term  in  question,  and  consequently  does  not 
reach  the  ancient  point  of  view  from  which  the  idea  was  a  clear,  if  not  a  simple, 
one,  and  the  term  was  appropriately  chosen  for  its  expression. 

^  The  useful  discussion  of  the  term  in  G.  B.  Stevens*s  Neiv  Testamtni  Theology^ 
or    the    treatment   in    his   article,  "  Righteousness   in  the   New  Testament,**  in 
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and  brought  into  relation  with  Paul's  language,  his  use  of  the  term 
becomes  perfectly  natural  and  clear.  The  result  is  not  at  all  revolu- 
tionary ;  it  is,  indeed,  to  my  mind  recommended  by  the  fad  that  it 
has  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  and  maintained,  and  that  it  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  Paul  as  generally  understood, 
liui  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grounds  for  it  have  not  hitherto  been 
adequately  presented.  It  certainly  throws  welcome  light  on  several 
passages. 

The  proper  method  and  order  in  such  an  investigation  is  surely  first 
to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  other  pre-Christian  Jewish  writings,  and  then  to  observe  how  far 
this  usage  explains  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  and 
how  far  they  have  introduced  new  elements,  whether  from  secular 
Greek  thought  and  usage  or  through  their  own  Christian  conceptions. 
In  the  investigation  we  must  take  pains  to  avoid  the  error  of  Dr. 
Hatch  ;  we  must  not  say,  as  he  does,  that  a  word  uniformly  used  in 
the  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  word  "  must  be  held  to  have 
in  "  the  New  Testament  "  the  same  meaning  as  that  Hebrew  word.'" 
That  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  necessarily,  the  case. 

Without  delaying  to  defend  this  method  of  approach  (iirther  than 
to  remark  Paul's  own  statement  (Rom.  3")  that  the  righteousness  of 
God  has  been  "  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  I  turn  at 
once  to  the  group  of  words  which  in  the  Old  Testament  associate 
themselves  with  righteousness.     The  root  is  plS  (J''?).'     That  its 

Haslings's  Dictionary  of  the  Biilt,  may  be  referred  to  u  illustrating  such  in 
anaceounlable  omission  to  cuniider  the  Old  TcEtamenC  roots  o(  Paul's  thought. 
The  conimentalon  usually  refer  to  some  Olii  Testament  parallels,  but  most  of 
them  draw  nothing  from  these  passages  for  their  understanding  of  Paul.  Yet 
■ome  of  the  older  commentators,  i^.  Calvin,  Hammond,  Koppe,  Roseaniuller, 
did  not  overlook  the  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  analogies;  their  treat- 
ment, however,  whs  commonly  unmethodical. 

*  Etsayj  in  Biblical  Greek,  p.  35. 

'  The  review  of  the  Hebrew  asage  in  the  folloiving  pages  contains  nothing 
that  is  not  fMniliar  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  best  account  of  thit 
group  of  words  is  that  given  in  James  Skinner's  article,  "  Righteousness  in  Old 
Teitament,"  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  190J,  An  important  mono- 
graph  is  that  of  E.  Kautzsch,  Utber  die  Dirivale  dtt  Slammts  plX  I'lH  altleit. 
Sprachgehrauch,  18S1.  For  the  literature  see  Skinner's  article,  Crcmer's  Wdrter- 
iueA',  1902,  and  W.  E.  Addis's  article,  "  Righteousness,"  in  the  EHcychpaedia 
Biblica,  1905.  A  brilliant  and  illuminative  exposition  of  the  usage  in  Isaiah 
40-66  will  he  found  in  G.  A.  Smith,  "  The  Book  of  Isaiah  "  <in  the  Ejpmiler'i 
Bifile),  ii.,  chap.  14.  For  some  valuable  suggestions  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
C.  F.  Moore. 
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derivation  is  unknown  is  no  hindianc^  to  the  oudeiBlaiidiiig  of  ili 
meaning  in  actual  usage.  It  wiU  be  be^  to  look  first  at  die  verii 
''  to  be  righteous  "  (jadaq)^  and  the  adjecttye  **  ri^teous  "  (ftuliif\ 
and  later  at  the  nouns  meaning  **  righteooaieK  **  (|»A^,  ^US^). 

The  most  concrete,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  the  lelatifdf 
primary,  meaning  of  the  verb  is  ^  tp  be  in  the  right,"  ^  to  have  a 
righteous  cause/'  as  if  in  a  law-case  before  a  judge.  This  is  pioperiy 
called  a  forensic,  as  distinguished  from  the  broadcar  ethical,  mrantng, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  case  is  actually  tooiight  to 
trial.  With  respect  to  any  act  of  any  person  Ae  question  may  aiise 
whether  it  is  according  to  the  conventicms  of  cu^miary  law ;  if  it  is 
so,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  in  the  right  by  any  one  nix)  has  occrmh 
to  refer  to  the  act.  Examples  of  this  fondamental  meaning  .ani 
abundant  Thus  in  Gen.  38*,  Judah  says  of  Tamar,  ^She  is  mcHCe 
righteous  than  I,"  and  he  refeis,  not  exactly  to  iriiat  we  ahoold  caD 
righteousness  in  the  proper  ethical  sense,  but  lather  to  the  f^xtxiigh 
of  her  case  in  defence  of  her  unusual  conduct ;  ''  she  is  in  the  rijght 
as  against  me."  So  in  the  duection  for  judges,  Est.  23',  ^  Tbtt  innch 
cent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not,"  and  vs.'',  ^  A.  bribe  •  .  .^^  peryterteth 
the  words  of  the  righteous."  Again  in  Ex.  9',  aftor  the  earlier  plagues^ 
Pharaoh  confesses  himself  beaten,  and  says,  '^  I  have  stalled  this 
time:  Jahveh  is  righteous  (i>.  in  the  right),  and. I- and  my  people 
are  wicked  (i.e.  in  the  wrong)."*  In  these  cases  the  meaning  is  not 
the  God-fearing  or  the  morally  excellent,  but  the  party  in  court 
which  has  a  good  case ;  not  probus^  but  rectus  in  curia. 

In  accordance  with  this  meaning  of  the  simple  verb  is  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning  in  the  other  stems.  The  causative  {hiph'ii)  stem 
(^hisdtq)  means  "  to  put  in  the  right/*  "  to  vindicate,"  "  to  acquit," 
"  to  decide  in  one*s  favor."  ^  Deut.  25^  is  the  stock  example  of  this, 
"  If  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come  unto  judg- 
ment, and  the  judges  judge  them  ;  then  they  shall  justify  {hisdiqH) 
the  righteous,  and  condemn  {hirshVH)  the  wicked."®     Similarly  the 

*  For  the  as  yet  not  perfectly  elucidated  connection  here  exemplified  between 
righteousness  and  victory  (cf.  Aram.  zekd\  see  F.  Schwally,  Der  heilige  Krieg  im 
aiUn  Israel,  1901,  p.  8,  and  Wildeboer,  in  Zeitschr.  fur  altteU,  Wissenschaflj  1902, 
pp.  167-169.  Ps.  51*  (50^),  where  LXX.  (perhaps  under  Aramaic  influence)  repre- 
sents the  parallel  terms  {tisdaq,  tizkeh)^  by  ddcatw^^s,  wiciJerjTJ,  is  of  course  a  chief 
instance  in  this  inquiry.         "  For  this  the  LXX.  has  dtfrat^o;,  the  Vulgate  yiM/iy£<-tf. 

*  The  opposite  of  ^adtitq  is  rdsha\  meaning  the  party  in  the  wrong.  This  root 
has  had  a  development  in  many  ways  parallel  to  that  of  plX.  The  hipfCil  stem 
of  .the  verb  means  "  to  decide  against  one,"  "  to  condemn  "  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  root  came  to  have  the  general  ethical  sense  of  "  wicked." 


fii'el  stem  (su/ifif)  has  the  active  transitive  signification  "  to  put 
another  in  the  right,"  "  to  give  him  the  advantage,"  with  no  refer- 
ence to  positive  righteousness  of  character  or  conduct.  Thus  in 
Ezek.  i6"  the  prophet  says  to  one  of  several  sisters,  all  outrageously 
wicked,  "  Thou  has  naultiplied  thine  abominations  more  than  they, 
and  hast  justified  {rcsadiieqi)  thy  sisters  by  all  thine  abominations 
which  thou  hast  done."  Now  it  is  evident  that  my  sins  cannot 
make  you  good,  but  they  can  give  you  the  advantage  and  make  your 
case  a  good  one  when  it  comes  to  a  comparison  between  us.  So  also 
the  fli/A'a/ stem  {nisiiaq)  is  the  passive  of  the  hiplnl,  and  means  "  to 
be  put  in  the  right,"  "  to  be  acquitted,"  "  to  receive  a  favorable  ver- 
dict"  ;  cf.  Dan.  8". 

With  a  people,  however,  whose  law  and  morality  were  inextricably 
intertwined,  the  development  from  the  limited  signification  "  right- 
ness  of  one's  case  "  in  a  particular  controversy  to  "  righteousness  " 
in  general  was  inevitable.  So  the  verb  and  adjective  are  both  used 
in  a  full  ethical  sense  of  the  man  whose  conduct  and  character  con- 
form to  the  will  of  C'jod  and  the  current  principles  of  morality.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  among  the  most  familiar  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Ps,  i",  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous," 
is  one  case  out  of  scores.' 

In  accordance  with  the  meanings  seen  in  the  verb  and  adjective 
are  the  meanings  of  the  noun  "  righteousness,"  for  which  the  Hebrew 
language  possesses  two  synonyms  (^edtq,  sedHgaK),  bearing  essentially 
the  same  signification.  Righteousness  means,  first,  "  the  attribute  of 
being  in  the  right,"  secondly,  "  the  attribute  of  being  righteous," 
The  relation  of  these  meanings  to  each  other  should  be  clear  from 
our  study  of  the  verb  and  adjective  without  further  comment.  Both 
the  meanings  concern  us,  and  require  discussion. 

From  the  former,  or  forensic,  signification,  "  the  attribute  of  being 
in  the  right,"  we  get  a  series  of  uses  in  Hebrew  which  are  foreign  to 
our  ordinary  use  of  the  term  "  righteousness  "  and  are  of  importance 

'  The  hiph'lt  ami  nifKal  are  scarcely  erer  used  in  this  general  moral  scnwr  for 
the  obvious  reason  Ihat,  while  it  is  natural  to  spealt  of  putting  a  man  in  ihc  right 
(('.<.  deciding  in  his  favor)  and  of  being  i>ul  in  the  right  {i.e.  gaining  one's  case), 
the  idea  of  making  a  man  righteous  in  the  «ense  of  transforming  his  moral  char- 
acter is  one  that  seldom  needed  expression  in  ancient  times,  and  on  that  account 
had  usually  to  he  expressed  by  more  explicit  terms  or  phrases,  such  as  those  used 
b;  Eiekiel  (36^'''')  when  he  speaks  of  God's  making  men  clean,  of  his  giving  a 
new  heart,  and  putting  a  new  spirit  in  men  whereby  men  shall  be  caused  to  walk 
in  his  statutes  and  keep  his  ordinances.  The  solitary  clear  case  of  hi}iitq  in  this 
sense  is  D.in.  12>,  "They  thai  turn  many  to  righlcousness  "  (cf.  also  Is.  53"). 


for  the  solution  of  our  problem.  From  meaning  the  attribute  i 
property  of  being  in  the  right  or  of  having  a  righteous  cause,  i 
word  came  to  mean  the  righteous  cause  itself,  "  one's  right," 
this  sense  it  is  used  in  2  Sam.  19''",  "  What  further  claim  (sei/a^aAl 
righteousness)  have  1  to  cry  to  the  Icing?"  Neh.  i*"  "  Ye  have  no 
portion,  nor  right  {s^iiai/dh),  nor  memorial,  in  Jerusalem."  Compare 
also  the  instructive  passages,  i  Kings  8*  and  Dan,  9'.  Further, 
righteousness  {stde^)  can  mean  the  status  of  the  man  whose  righteous 
cause  is  actually  recognized  by  the  judge  as  righteous,  who  not  only 
is  in  the  right,  but  has  gained  his  rights,  so  far  as  the  judge  can  give 
them  to  him.  This  seems  10  be  the  meaning  in  Is.  5^^  (Woe  unto 
them),  "that  justify  the  wicked  for  a  bribe  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him  "  (cf.  also  din.  Is.  10')  ;  of 
this  development  of  the  meaning  we  shall  hear  more  later. 

Of  the  other,  or  ethical,  signification,  "  the  attribute  of  being 
righteous,"  that  is,  righteousness  in  our  modem  sense,  one  very  im- 
portant application  is  to  be  noticed  in  particular.  The  words  "  right- 
eous "and  "righteousness"  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  with  special 
frequency  of  the  upright  judge  himself.  And  righteousness  not  only 
means  the  tjuality  of  righteousness  or  justice  pertaining  to  the  judge 
and  to  his  decision,  but  also  denotes  the  act  itself  in  which  this  quality 
is  embodied.  The  judge  is  just,  and  in  his  just  decision  he  does  justice, 
i,e.  an  act  of  justice.  Of  many  examples,  2  Sam.  8"  Ps,  9'  may  be 
mentioned.  Now  the  righteousness  of  the  judge  was  most  commonly 
thought  of  by  Hebrews  with  reference  lo  his  acquittal  or  vindication 
of  the  righteous,  rather  than  with  reference  to  his  justice  in  sending 
retribution  upon  the  wicked.  It  was  not  so  much  the  justice  of  the 
judge  rendering  strictly  to  each  party  according  lo  his  deserts  which 
impressed  the  mind  of  the  Israelites,  as  rather  the  disposition  of  the 
judge  to  do  justice  to  the  righteous  and  downtrodden  humble  man. 
As  the  poor  man  has  no  influence  by  which  he  can  impress  the 
judge,  any  consideration  shown  him  must  be  from  righteousness 
alone.  Hence  righteousness  and  mercy  came  to  be  associated. 
The  Israelite  habitually  looked  at  the  justice  of  a  judge  from  the 
point  of  view,  not  of  a  disinterested  outsider,  but  of  an  innocent  and 
defenceless  suitor  for  protection.'"  An  excellent  illustration  of  this 
habit  of  mind  is  Is.  1'',  where  "judge  the  fatherless"  and  "plead 
for  the  widow"  are  parallel.  See  also  Is.  11' Jer.  aa^^DeuL  34" 
Ps.  10"  B2\ 


Thus  the   quality  called  ; 
M  Cf.  Wellhaascn,  G 


•deq   corresponded,   indeed, 

ukuhle  hrafh,  \.,  p.  432,  Bute. 
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respects  to  our  righteousness,  which  is  the  best  translation  for  it; 
but  it  came  to  differ  widely  in  its  chief  practical  associations,  and  so 
in  the  development  of  its  less  concrete  senses,  from  the  Roman 
justitia,  the  censians  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  suuni  euique  Iribufndi, 
upon  which  the  modern  notion  of  justice  or  judicial  righteousness  has 
been  erected. 

This  tendency  of  the  term  "  righteousness,"  which,  as  applied  to  a 
judge,  is  here  seen  to  verge  toward  the  sense  "  mercy,"  was  doubtless 
reijnforced  by  a  parallel  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  due  to  another 
cause.  In  later  Israel  almsgiving  and  mercy  (with  fasting  and  prayer) 
became  more  and  more  prominent  in  the  idea]  of  righteousness,  and 
so  the  word  "righteousness,"  in  the  sense  of  general  moral  excellence, 
tended  to  mean  especially  almsgiving  and  mercy.  Some  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  LXX.  translates  seiieg,  sedaqah,  by  iXtm,  iXcijuoiTw^, 
may  be  due  to  this  tendency ;  and  it  is  clearly  seen  in  the  variant 
reading  in  Matt.  6',  where  the  more  specific  (AojfUKnin;  has  been 
substituted  in  many  manuscripts  for  &KaioiTiVjj.  The  two  tendencies 
cooperated  to  produce  an  extraordinary  development  of  meaning  in 
later  Hebrew.  There  righteousness  has  even  come  to  mean  mere 
leniency  on  the  part  of  a  judge  toward  the  poor  and  pitiable  suitor. 
In  one  famous  passage  a  judge  is  said  out  of  "righteousness,"  i>. 
mercy,  to  have  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  debt  which  his 
"  justice  "  had  compelled  him  to  declare  due."  Righteousness  (i.e. 
mercy)  is  repeatedly  contrasted  with  strict  justice. 

Now  many  of  the  senses  of  righteousness  which  we  have  reviewed 
are  naturally  applied  to'God.  Thus  not  only  in  the  general  sense  of 
moral  excellence  or  perfection  was  the  righteousness  of  God  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Jews,  but  especially  in  the  sense  of  the  judge's 
merciful  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
ruler  and  judge,  came  to  be  a  common  expression.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  Israelites  attributed  their  punishment  to  the  motive  of  God's 
righteousness  (as  Neh.  g'"  Dan.  9",  etc.),  but  more  frequently  they 
appealed  to  his  righteousness  (as  we  should  to  his  goodness  or  mercy) 
when  they  wished  deliverance  from  their  enemies,  or  from  any  need." 
Religious  men  thought  of  the  nation  as  a  plaintiff  with  a  righteous 

"  Bab.  Sanh.  6*.  For  abumlanl  examples  of  Ihe  asage  in  late  Hebrew,  kc 
C.  Dalman,  Dii  ricAtirliche  Gereckligkeil  im  Allen  Tistamcnt,  18971  also  Dieslel 
\'a  Jahrbiicher  fikr  deuische  Theokgit,  i860,  p.  238,  note  I,  with  tefetences  to 
oWet  literature;  and  Skinner's  article,  " Righteousneas  in  Old  Teslainenl,"  in 
HiilingB's  Dklhnary  ef  thi  Bibtt,  iv„  p.  aSi. 

W  Ct  Dillmann,  AlUtUamcntlicki  Theotogit,  1895,  pp.  173  f. 
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came.  Kmilariy  "  Ae  righteooi  acta  of  the  Lotd  "  which  Sumid 
recouots  to  the  people  (i  Sam,  is')  are  not,  as  we  might  e]q>ect, 
manifestations  of  bis  justice  and  aprightoCBs,  distribating  to  all 
according  to  their  deserts,  but  examples  of  hia  gtadoos  and  oode- 
served  goodness  to  Israel  in  spite  of  repeated  apostasy  and  rebellion 
on  the  nation's  part. 

We  see,  then,  that  among  the  various  senses  of  the  term  "  rigbteoas- 
ness"  which  we  have  thus  &r  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  (i)  the 
general  sense  of  moral  excell«ice  is  predicable  both  of  man  and  of 
God  as  a  simple  property  or  attribute,  (a)  Id  addition  to  tliis 
meaning,  in  which  the  term  corresponds  fiiliy  to  our  English  use, 
there  are  two  special  uses  which  are  sigoificant  for  our  preseot  pur- 
pose I  (tf)  For  a  man  who  possesses  a  righteous  caose  in  a  q>ecial 
matter,  righteousness  may  mean  his  status  when  this  righteous  cause 
has  been  recognized  and  vindicated:  while  {i)  for  God,  as  for  Ibe 
baman  judge,  moral  excellence  came  naturally  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  attribute  and  the  act  whereby  he  vindicates  those  who  have  a 
righteous  cause,  or  (what  is  to  Hebrew  apprebeonon  the  same  thing) 
shows  mercy  to  his  oppressed  people.  In  this  last  use  of  our  term 
it  may  be  defined  as  meaning  God's  "  vindicative  righteousness."  " 
It  is  evident  that  these  two  special  uses,  though  of  wholly  differcot 
origin,  curiously  complement  each  other.  God's  vindication  of  man 
can  be  described  either  as  the  ligfateousness  of  man  or  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  It  belongs  to  man  as  a  state  into  which  he  is,  or 
hopes  to  be,  put ;  it  belongs  to  God  as  an  attribute,  and  as  the  act 
in  which  that  attribute  is  exercised.  Naturally-no  single  English  word 
perfectly  expresses  all  these  senses  of  the  Hebrew  "  righteousness." 

In  Is.  40-66  and  in  the  Psalms  the  use  of  our  group  of  words  in 
this  sense  of  "vindicative  righteousness"  and  "vindicated  state" 
had  a  great  development.  No  one  coming  fresh  from  the  study  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul  can  read  Second  Isaiah  in  the  LXX.  without  being 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  SiKanxrin-ij  and  Stuouwrunj  Stov  are  used,  as 
well  as  by  the  frequency  of  these  expressions  and  the  cognate  words. 
Righteousness  is  used  in  the  sense  of  moral  excellence  on  the  part 
of  man  in  Is.  51'  58',  and  in  certain  passages  {f.g.  Is,  45")  it  may 

"  I  have  U4ed  the  word  "  vindicative  "  lo  express  this  meaning  because  1  know 
of  no  betlei  term.  This  sense,  in  which  il  refers  to  ihe  vindication  of  a  plainlifi'a 
righteous  cause,  is  of  course  the  exmi  opposite  of  the  sense  in  which  the  terms 
"  vindicative  justice  "  and  "  vindictive  justice  "  have  sometimes  been  used,  vit. 
to  mean  avenging  or  punitive  righteousness.  Cf.  James  Motison,  Critical  Ex- 
poiidon  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  Kamans,  p.  321. 
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perhaps  be  taken  to  mean  general  moral  excellence  in  God.  But  the 
most  striking  and  abundant  cases  are  those  in  which  righteousness 
is  used  as  both  man's  and  God's  in  the  special  sense  of  God's  vindi- 
cation of  Israel.  Israel  is  in  durance,  his  enemies  are  triumphing 
over  hira,  but  his  God  is  the  supreme  judge  and  ruler  oF  the  universe, 
and  Israel's  claim  will  be  honored,  Israel  will  be  given  his  rights; 
Israel's  righteousness  will  be  manifested  before  the  world,  he  will  be 
vindicated  by  the  interposition  of  his  God.  As  one  example  may  be 
cited  Is.  54"  :  "  No  weapon  thai  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ; 
and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment  ihou  shalt 
condemn.  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
righteousness  which  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Here  it  is  the 
righteousness  of  Israel  that  is  referred  lo.  More  abunilant  are  the 
cases  where  the  righteousness  or  vindication  of  {i.e.  on  the  part  of) 
God  is  spoken  of,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  manifestation  of  one 
form  of  God's  moral  perfection.  A  good  case  is  Is,  41'",  "  Be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God ;  .  .  .  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  An  extremely  clear  case  is  Ps.  69", 
where  the  psalmist  prays  against  his  enemies,  "Add  iniquity  unto 
their  iniquity  ;  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness."  Abundant 
examples  of  this  sense  from  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  other  books 
will  occur  to  every  student  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  Paul  it  is  important  to  ask,  What  is 
the  right,  or  righteousness,  which  Israel  has,  and  which  is  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  the  act  of  God?  In  the  Psalms  it  is  doubtless  in  many 
cases  the  conscious  piety  and  moral  excellence  of  the  worshipper 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  profounder  view  of  Isaiah  this  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  Israel  possesses  inner  ethical  righteousness. 
The  nation's  sins  are  not  overlooked,  and  the  deliverance  is  not  usually 
made  to  depend  on  repentance  and  moral  improvement.  Nor  is  the 
expiation  of  Israel's  sins  which  resides  in  the  sufferings  through  which 
the  nation  has  passed  (Is.  40'-')  by  itself  sufficient  10  put  Israel  in 
the  right  so  that  she  would  deserve  Jahveh's  favorable  sentence.  No 
amount  of  suffering  by  heathen  nations,  although  heroically  endured, 
would  have  caused  Jaliveh  to  reveal  his  righteousness  in  their  behalf. 
To  the  prophet's  mind  the  motive  lies  rather  in  Jahveh  himself,  who, 
for  his  own  sake,  for  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  has  redeemed  his 
Servant,  whom  he  knew,  chose,  and  loved.  The  prophet  does  not 
say  that  the  relation  is  due  to  Jahveh's  covenant  with  his  people," 

'*  This  ii  often  Msumcd,  probsblv  in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  KaulMvh 
(cf.  also  Diestel,  Jakrbiicker  fur  dtntsche  Theologit,  1S60,  pp.  190  ff.,  199,  251 ), 
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althoQgh  that  would  be  getmane  to  his  thought.  He  seems  to  diiak 
of  it  rather  as  that  of  a  patioD  to  a  client,  a  master  to  a  "  semmt.'* 
God  justifies  his  own  people  because  they  are  his  own.  It  is  the 
gift  of  grace,  for  his  name's  sake,  because  the  calhiig  of  God  is  not 
repented  of. 

But  it  is  time  Iot  us  to  turn  to  PanL"  Paul  knows  and  aomettmes 
uses  the  terms  "  ri^teousness  "  and  "  righteoumess  of  God  "  in  tlte 
sense  of  general  moral  excellence,  or  p«fection,  as  a  Gredc  or  a 
modan  might  understand  iL  For  cases  where  the  context  tnaket 
this  sense  plain  we  may  refer  to  Rom.  6>^'^>*-'' )  Cor.  d'-"  ii>*  E^ 
4»'5»6"Phil.3*'»  and  ("the  righteousness  of  God")  Rom.  3*.  TIub 
sense  requires  no  comment,  but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  tudentand 
most  of  the  eases  in  which  Paul  uses  tucwov^  In  these  cases  he 
deariy  does  not  mean  moral  excellence,  and  he  uses  "  the  righieous- 
ness  of  God"  as  a  property' now  of  man  and  now  of  God.  To 
explain  these  we  must  look  fiurther;  and  we  observe  that  Paul  had 
also  befoK  him  the  peculiar  senses  of  "  righteousness  "  and  "  the 
rigfateoomess  of  God"  iriiich  we  have  seen  in  Ii^aiah  and  the  Psalms. 
He  was  frmiliar  with  passages  there  in  which  the  meaning  "  God's 
vtDdicatkm  of  man  "  is  unmistakable.  The  word  "  righteousness  " 
was  thus  given  to  him  with  an  active,  transitive  meaning  which  made 
it  possible  to  think  of  it  as  an  attribute  and  activity  of  God  and 
as  a  state  of  man  resulting  therefrom.  He  has  not,  however,  adopted 
the  term  unmodified  and  merely  in  its  correct  Isaian  sense.  For 
the  explanation  of  this  we  must  look  at  another  of  Paul's  technical 
terms. 

Besides  the  word  SiKaiwrwi/,  "  righteousness,"  he  has  also  the  word 
ScKoioui,  "justify,"  a  word  not  very  common  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
made  by  later  Jewish  religious  usage  a  standing  term  of  the  religious 
vocabulary.  This  word  means  "  pronounce  righteous,"  or  "  acquit," 
and  it  pertains  to  Paul's  fundamental  conception  of  the  moral  relation 
of  God  to  man.  Its  meaning,  which  is  foreign  to  Greek  secular 
usage,  comes  naturally,  as  we  saw,  from  the  general  forensic  signifi- 
cation of  this  group  of  words  in  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  In  the  act 
of  the  judge  denoted  by  it  his  righteousness  (that  is,  his  moral 

and  Ihe  term  ■•  covenant- tight cousness  "  {^Bundtiserechliskdl')  U  uaed  to  denote 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  "vindicative  righleousnesa."  Cf.  G.  A,  Smith, 
Isaiah,  ii.,  p.  2:4. 

"  The  later  Jenish  writers  outside  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  piued  by  here, 
for  they  do  not  al  present  give  any  great  aid  in  our  investigation. 
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eiicelience,  especially  his  mercy)  is  exercised,  and  also  righteousness 
(that  is,  the  status  of  one  who  has  received  a  favorable  verdict)  is 
bestowed  on  the  righteous  party  before  him.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  act  commonly  thought  of  was  one  of  "  vindication,"  in  a  case 
where  a  plaintiff  sues  before  a  judicial  protector  for  his  right  and 
for  deliverance  from  his  enemies.  Bui  the  favorable  verdict  of  a 
judge  may  also  be  given  in  a  different  kind  of  case  ;  it  may  be 
(cf.  Matt.  11^)  the  justification,  or  acquittal,  of  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case.  And  in  that  sense  (characteristic  of  the  later  Jewish 
usage)  Paul  is  familiar  with  the  word  "justify."  By  justification  he 
means  the  favorable  verdict  which  would  be  granted  to  a  righteous 
man,  as  defendant,  if,  when  his  character  and  conduct  were  thorotighly 
examined  before  the  Great  Assize  of  the  Last  Day,  he  were  found 
innocent.  It  is  evident  thai  this  "justification  "  is  a  different  matter 
from  the  "  vindication  "  of  the  patron's  client  of  which  Isaiah  wrote. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  Paul's  use  seems  lo  lie  here.  He 
foimd  the  word  Stjcouxrwi;  used  abundantly  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
denote  a  transitive  act  and  the  resulting  state,  and  thus  capable  of 
use  in  connections  where  the  secular  Greek,  or  the  English,  "  righteous- 
ness," as  a  quality,  is  wholly  meaningless.  He,  however,  understood 
the  double  sense  of  this  noun,  not  by  the  aid  of  the  history  of  the 
term  in  its  Old  Testament  use,  but  in  the  light  of  the  current  use 
of  the  verb  Sutatooi,  "justify."  He  put  into  it  all  the  meaning  that 
Sotaioui  had  come  to  have  in  his  theology,  f  As  in  the  Ok!  Testa- 
ment SuaioiTvvtj  was  the  attribute  of  God  from  which  his  willingness 
.to  vindicate  the  righteous  cause  of  Israel  sprang,  so  with  Paul  it  is 
the  source  of  God's  "justifying"  activity,  with  all  that  that  implies. 
As  in  the  Old  Testament  it  was  the  promised  state  of  vindication  for 
which  Israel  longed,  so  with  Paul  it  is  the  "  justification  "  which  has 
already  come  unto  all  them  that  believe  in  Christ.  The  meanings 
of  the  term  "  righteousness ''  which  are  found  in  Paul  could  not  have 
arisen  by  any  processes  of  Ihe  Greek  mind  ;  the  necessary  basis  for 
them  was  in  the  Hebrew  word,  and  came  from  it  through  the  LXX. 
into  the  usage  of  Greek-speaking  Jews.  Yet  Paul's  use  is  not  the  mere 
perpetuation  of  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms;  it  is  rather 
that  meaning  seen  from  Ihe  point  of  view  of  the  word  in  which  a  later 
generation  of  Jews  summed  up  their  hope  of  salvation.  Not  so  much 
deliverance  from  their  enemies  '*  as  acquittal  before  the  bar  of  God 

"  The  reference  often  made  lo  Ps.  51",  as  showing  ihat  in  the  Old  Testament, 
too,  is  found  ihe  conception  that  God'i  righteousness  »  cuerted  to  bcslow  inner 
moral  deliverance  from  sin,  is  due  to  [he  mistaken  translation  of  ddtnim,  which 


>  ^ 
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was  what  die  nobler  spirits  among  them  had  come  to  derire ;  and, 
after  the  manner  so  familiar  in  all  the  history  of  relq;x»ii8  tiKXig^ 
the  old  word  lent  itself  readily  to  the  new  and  loftier  sense.  At  the 
same  time  Paul's  Christian  dieology  of  salvation  led  htm  away  from 
the  mere  '' acquittal "  of  the  Pharisees  and  back  to  something  moce 
likei  though  not  identical  with,  the  **  vindication  ^  of  Isaiah.  Peihaps 
the  barbarous  expression  '^  vindicational  justificatioa "  makes  the 
meaning  tolerably  clear. 

Before  proceeding  to  glance  at  the  passa|^  themselves  which  pie- 
sent  the  positive  evidence  that  this  understanding  of  Paul's  use  of 
'^ righteousness "  and  the  ^'righteousneki  of  God'*  is  correct,  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  other  uses  of  ''righteousness"  to  whidi 
appeal  is  ordinarily  made  are  not  only  unsatisSeuiory  in  af^licatioD, 
but  for  special  reasons  are  unlikely  to  have  guided  Paul's  lue  in  this 
I^irase.  Thus  against  the  method  of  startmg,  as  many  do,  from  die 
ordinary  secukr  use  of  iumotrvni,  signifying  moral  excdlence  in 
general  and  nothing  else,^  stand  two  facts.  First,  &muiMrA^  »  tisdf 
not  a  very  common  word  in  tecular  Greek.  Plato,  for  eiaaqplet 
generally  says  vi  iOcau^.  Hence  Paul's  own  assodatioos  with  tbt 
word  would  be  chiefly  derived  fiom  his  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
from  the  speech  of  Jews.  Aod  secondly,  the  cognate  verb  tumttt 
is  admittedly  used  by  Paul  in  a  "sense  foreign  to  oidinaiy  Gredt 
usage,  but  common  in  the  LXX.  Others  start  from  the  Pharisaic 
watchword  "  righteousness,"  used  as  a  term  for  the  ideal  of  human 
character,  and  representing  the  system  of  thought  out  of  which  Paul 
had  come  and  against  which  he  directed  his  attack.  But  this  does 
not  give  any  aid  in  understanding  Paul,  at  least  as  respects  the 
phrase  "  righteousness  of  God,"  because  the  prominent  features  of 
the  specific  Pharisaic  idea  of  righteousness  cannot  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  God.  If  righteousness  means  predominantly  obedience  to 
the  law,  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer,  we  shall  not  be  naturally  led 
to  say  much  about  the  righteousness  of  God.  We  shall  speak  rather 
of  his  holiness  or  mercy  or  truth.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  Pharisaic 

means,  not  "blood-guiltiness"  on  the  part  of  the  psalmist,  but  the  murderous 
attack  of  his  enemies.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  here  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  in  Isaiah. 

^^  Sanday  and  Ileadlam  (Comm.  on  Romans^  p.  25)  start  from  this  side,  and 
reach  an  idea  of  "  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Will  as  it  were  projected  and 
enclosing  and  gathering  into  itself  human  wills."  This  is  a  mystical  conception 
upon  which  Dr.  James  Drummond's  somewhat  similar  statement,  referred  to 
above,  is  a  distinct  improvement. 
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Psalms  of  Solomon.  They  use  the  phrase  "  righteousness  of  God," 
but  the  specific  Pharisaic  associations  of  righteousness  are  not  there. 
On  the  contrary,  they  mean  by  it  God's  distributive  justice,'*  or  his 
moral  excellence  in  general,  or  else  are  echoing  (though  with  in- 
adequate understanding)  the  language  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms." 
It  may  further  be  pointed  out  as  significant  that  the  sense  of 
righteous  and  righteousness  which  I  have  attributed  to  Paul  is  found 
in  I  John  i',  "  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins,"  perhaps 
1  Jolin  16*-'"  17'-",  and  certainly  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Jet 


(Dial.  , 
Gospel  (16"), 
{Jdcirco  jam  nil 


^utii,  ii.  15)  from  the  false  conclusion  of  Mark's 
"  Therefore  now  at  length  reveal  thy  righteousness  " 
lie  rrvelajustitiam  tuam). 
The  view  here  presented  of  the  elements  entering  into  Paul's  use 
of  righteousness  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  improbability  of  certain 
other  views.  The  real  test  of  the  interpretation  must  consist  in  a 
complete  and  detailed  study  of  the  several  passages  where  the  word 
is  used.  But  we  can  here  only  suggest  certain  general  considerations 
relating  to  these  passages  and  to  the  place  of  the  conception  of 
righteousness  in  Paul's  system. 

We  will  take  first  the  cases  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word  "right- 
eousness "  by  itself  without  adjunct.  These  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  cases  of  the  phrase  "  righteousness  of  God,"  and  they  have 
generally  been  better  understood,*  As  we  shall  sec,  there  is  no 
reason  for  making,  as  is  usually  done,  an  absolute  separation  between 

»  See  P9.  Sul.  2"  8^-  wia  9*  10. 

"  Cf.  Ps.  Sol.  9»  i7»a-«i.u  i8«. 

Those  interprelers  who  try  [o  uiidcrst»nd  the  Pauline  righteouaneu  10  the  light 
of  the  Ptiariuic  conccplioD  take  "the  righlcouxneis  of  God  "  as  meaning  prims- 
Hly  >  properly  of  men.  It  is  "of  GchI  "  because  he  bestows  it.  So  B.  Weisa, 
Lipsius,  etc.  But  while,  this  suila  Rom.  l"  but  inditferentlj',  and  Kaax.  3^  '■  no 
better,  it  ii  wholly  inapplicable  in  Rom.  3^ '-.  In  this  last  place  the  term  plainly 
means  that  sllribule.  or  the  exercise  of  that  attribute,  of  God's  nature  in  which 
he  shows  himself  righteous.  Most  modern  interpreters  admit  this,  uiii  the  group 
repreiented  by  II.  Weiss  and  Lipsius  have  frankly  to  abandon  at  this  point  the 
meaning  which  Ihey  assign  to  "  the  rightcousnew  of  God  "  in  the  earlier  paisagei 
of  this  same  epistle.  Yet  it  is  in  fact  impassible  to  dissever  Rom.  3"' '-  and 
3"'-  in  interpretation. 

*  Cf.  Thayer's  LexUon,  i.v.  Siiaioairy).     Oni 
cases  the  problem  of  understanding  h 
man  and  (o  God  did  not  exist.      Her 
have  proved  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  true  meaning, 
word  "  righteousness  "  can  have  the 
gained  only  from  its  history. 


chief  reason  is  that  in  these 
could  belong  at  once  to 
idicatioDS  of  the  context 
le  enplanation  of  how  the 
justificatian  "  is,  however,  to  be 
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the  t 
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;  of  the  simple  word  and  of  the  longer  phrase. 


;  meaning  ( 

uses  the  word  to  denote  the  attainable  ideal  which  he  offers  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  higher  cravings  of  mankind.  Righteousness  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  in  which  the  Jews  prized  and  pursued  it,  the  opposite 
of  iniquity,  Paul  believed  to  be  unattainable  by  any  direct  exercise  of 
man's  will.  Over  against  that  ideal  of  a  state  of  moral  perfection  he 
presents  the  new  life  of  faith.  Man,  who  sees  that  his  own  efforts 
afier  righteousness,  however  strong  his  will  to  do  good,  are  unavailing 
by  reason  of  the  "  flesh  "  and  the  jwwer  of  sin,  has  now,  since  (be 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  opfwrtunity  to  believe  in 
Christ.  That  is  something  within  his  ability,  and  to  those  who  be- 
lieve is  granted  forgiveness,  together  with  new  powers  of  right  con- 
duct and  Christlike  character.  This  constitutes  salvation.^  To  this 
state  into  which  such  faith  introduces  man  Paul  applies  the  term 
"  righteousness."  He  means  not  another  and  better  form  of  raoral 
excellence,  but  a  slate  of  acquittal  without  moral  excellence,  that 
is,  of  forgiveness.  By  a  singular,  and  for  his  purposes  happy, 
accident  of  language,  which  our  study  of  the  history  of  the  word  has 
explained,  he  is  able  to  use  the  very  same  word  by  which  the  con- 
trasted ideal  of  man's  attempted  moral  perfection  was  denoted. 
He  is  able  to  do  so  just  because  he  has  transcended  the  moralistic 
rigor  of  the  Pharisees'  theology,  and  has  turned  to  something  like 
the  loftier  doctrine  of  Isaiah.  As  Isaiah  used  righteousness  to  mean 
God's  vindication  and  salvation  of  his  Servant,  who  pleads  for  de- 
liverance, so  Paul  declares  that  every  man,  not  only  the  Jew  but 
also  the  Gentile,  who  believes  in  Christ  will  enter  into  a  relation  to 
God  like  that  of  ancient  Israel  to  Jahveh,  a  relation  which  //-sa  facUi 
puts  him  "  in  the  right,"  and  by  reason  of  which  God  is  pledged  to 
"  vindicate  "  him.  "  They  which  be  of  feith,  the  same  are  sons  of 
Abraham,"  "heirs  according  to  promise"  (Gal.  3'").  The  result 
of  this  vindicatory  act  of  God  is  man's  state  of  "  righteousness," 
Only,  as  we  have  seen,  this  "  new  life,"  this  "  righteousness,"  is  2 
state,  not  of  deliverance  from  earthly  enemies,  but  of  justification 
at  the  bar  of  God. 

This  contrast  between  ordinary  righteousness  and  the  righteous- 

"  The  connettion  of  fnifh  wilh  forgiveness  and  sanctifieation  in  Paul's  system 
was  not  due  to  any  analysU  uf  tlie  necEssaiy  implications  nf  tbe  act  of  Taith  and 
logical  inference  therefrom.  The  synlhesis  was  made  in  the  heat  of  Paul's  own 
soul's  life.  He  knew  that  these  were  the  reward  uf  faith  heciuse  he  had  found 
it  so  In  hii  own  experience.    The  proof  uf  hii  theology  ■«  a  pioof  by  life,  not 
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ness  which  is  justificalion  is  well  exemplified  by  the  familiar 
passages,  Rom.  g*,  "The  Gentiles,  which  followed  not  after  right- 
eousness (,i.e.  moral  excellence,  as  set  forth  in  the  Jewish  law), 
attained  lo  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness  of  faith  {i.e.  justifi- 
cation or  forgiveness),"  ajid  Phil.  3',  "not  having  a  righteous- 
ness of  mine  own  (i.e.  the  unattainable  moral  perfection),  even  that 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith."  In  these  cases  there  is 
a  certain  play  between  the  two  senses,  which  seems  to  be  found  also 
in  2  Cor.  g"- '".  A  play  of  similar  nature,  although  Paul  was  probably 
unaware  of  it,  is  found  in  the  usage  in  Rom.  4*'*  "  "■*'  Gal.  3'.  In 
these  passages  an  Old  Testament  phrase,  "  reckon  for  righteousness  " 
(Xoyi^to-ftii  il%  SiKQioCTwijc),  in  which  "righteousness"  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  moral  excellence,  is  applied  (that  is  to  say,  misapplied) 
by  Paul  in  support  of  his  system.  The  term  in  these  passages  goes 
in,  so  to  speak,  as  mora!  excellence  ;  it  comes  out,  after  Paul  has  used 
it,  with  his  peculiar  stamp  upon  it.  Of  the  many  cases  in  Paul's 
epistles  where  righteousness  means  unequivocally  "justificalion," 
the  state  of  forgiveness  and  the  new  life,  the  following  will  serve 
as  examples  :  Rom.  5"  ^  6'"  8'°  10*  ' '"  I4"(?)  i  Cor.  i*  a  Cor.  3'  9'" 
Gal.  2^  3"  s'  Phil.  i". 

This  brings  us  to  the  gronp  of  passages  for  the  sake  of  which  our 
investigation  was  begun,  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  righteousness 
of  God."  These  consist  of  seven  passages,  besides  Rom.  3',  which 
is  of  a  different  character,  and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It 
is  evident  in  Rom.  g'"  "  10'*,  that  the  "righteousness"  which  be- 
longs to  men,  coming  by  faith  and  through  God's  gift:,  and  which 
Paul  contrasts  with  the  Jewish  righteousness  of  works,  may  also  be 
called  "  the  righteousness  of  God."  This  is  Ukewise  suggested  by 
Phil.  3*,  where  the  true  "righteousness"  of  Paul's  gospel  is  also 
described  as  "the  righteousness  which  is  from  God."  But  the 
"  righteousness  of  God  "  is  in  other  cases  clearly  an  attribute  of 
God,  that,  namely,  which  prompts  to  the  justification  of  men.  How 
it  happened  that  a  word,  not  itself  originally  a  transitive  verbal  noun, 
gained  these  opposite  senses,  the  usage  in  the  Old  Testament  has 
already  made  clear  to  us.  That  this  u.sage  was  familiar  to  Paul  we 
shall  not  doubt  when  we  turn  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Romans. 
It  is  of  much  significance  that  in  Rom.  3"  he  explicitly  states  that 
the  "  righteousness  of  God "  now  manifested  was  "  witnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  In  Rom.  1'',  the  righteousness  of 
God,  which  is  now  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  is  contrasted  with  wrath. 
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wtaA  ii  GoA  Mdtade  uywud  sin  ^nit  fawn  rrdempiion.  Paol's 
[  hett  if  broader  ibao  "jasdficabeni'*;  it  is  "  vindicauuD," 
saJntJOD.  Only  sofne  meaniBg  of  ihal  sort 
w31  Tidd  good  Mme  in  this  context.  We  may  com[kaie  Is.  51^ 
"Hj  ijglUcowoCM  is  near,  my  sairaiiDD  is  gone  fbrtb,"  and  56', 
"Mymin&m  k  near  to  come  and  my  righteousoess  to  be  m-ealed," 
and  45",  "a  righteoas  God  and  a  sanotir."  la  Rom.  3=^°.  the 
nw  ii  dotdjr  like  that  of  i",  to  which  indeed  reierence  seems  to 
be  onde^  Hoe,  as  is  z  Cor.  5",  nghteoosncss  means  "  vindicative 
rigbleCMBiiCM"  concet%-ed  as  justification.  That  the  righteousness 
of  God  belongl  both  to  God  and  to  man  is  ev-ident  in  two  of  these 
poMage^  far  as  in  i"  "the  just"  who  live^  by  &ith  seems  to  be 
the  poveHor  of  dit  righteousness  of  God,  so  in  3°  °  the  righteous- 
IKM  <rf  God  OHnei  through  faith  to  all  who  believe. 

In  Rom.  ^^  ve  have  iucauKTvnf  and  iuuuo!,  referring  to  the  same 
attribute  of  God,  and  the  verb  "justify  "  connected  with  them  d 
(StMHoSrM).  Tbe  complete  interpretation  of  these  verses  is  a  task! 
bjT  itseU^  bat  Uw  meaning  of  SiKoioavni,  which  we  have  found  charao-4 
teristic  of  Fanl,  is  here  of  notable  assistance,  while  the  inteqiretation 
to  which  it  brings  os  has  an  interesting  theological  bearing.  Under 
the  traditional  exegesis  Sinaioi  and  SmuoiVra  in  v.^  are  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  the  former  representing  the  distributive  and  puni-  1 
live  justice  of  God,  the  latter  proceeding  bora  his  mercy.  The  phrase 
then  means,  "just  in  his  determination  to  punish  sin  without  fear 
or  favor,  and  yet  justifying  the  (sinner  who  is  a)  believer,"  i.e.  being 
able  to  justify  him  by  reason  of  the  divinely  provided  propitiation. 
This,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  an  idea  surprising  to  the  reader, 
especially  in  view  of  v.".  In  fact,  it  suits  the  governmental  theory  of 
the  atonement  much  better  than  it  does  the  mode  of  thought  of  Paul. 
Give  to  StiauoavvT]  its  proper  Pauline  meaning,  and  all  difficulty  at 
that  point  disappears.  Paul  is  saying  that  God  has  given  his  Son  in 
order  to  show  his  "  vindicative  "  and  redeeming  righteousness,  that 
he  might  be  both  vindicative  and  vindicator  (redeemer  and  justifier) 
of  him  who  has  faith  in  Jesus.  He  vindicates  and  justifies  just  be- 
cause it  is  his  nature  to  be  vindicative  (or  righteous)  and  justifying. 
The  two  words  are  not  contrasted,  but  look  in  the  same  direction, 
and  it  is  the  direction  to  which  the  whole  larger  context  tends." 

\Vith  this  group  of  passages  our  task  is  ended,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  perform  it  without  full  interpretation  of  the  several  New 
Testament  passages  involved.  The  study  of  the  history  and  Old 
Testament  associations  of  the  terms  "righteousness  of  God"  and 
"  righteousness,"  in  connection  with  the  facts  of  Paul's  use,  seems  to 
show  that  he  employed  the  term  "  righteousness  of  God  "  in  a  sense 
often  closely  akin  to  "grace  "  (as  was  pointed  out  by  Ritschl),  and 
often  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  "justification."  This  result 
leaves  the  general  interpretation  of  Paul's  theology  untouched.  That 
must  be  gained  from  the  clear  bearing  of  his  own  statements,  which 
are  fortunately  so  clear  that  a  large  measure  of  agreement  among 
modem  students  is  possible.  It  is,  however,  an  advantage  if  we  can 
understand  this  important  term  as  one  naturally  used  to  express  a 
great  idea  by  a  man  whose  roots  went  deep  into  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  where  the  term  had  its  rise,  and  who  yet  lived  in  the  full  tide 
of  the  Jewish  religious  thought  of  his  own  time.  We  have  here  a 
significant  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Paul  the  Phari- 
see, like  his  Master,  turned  back  from  the  problems  and  dreams  of 
his  contemporaries  to  the  words  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel,  and  that 
he  found  in  them  with  right  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
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CONSTITUI'ION   AND    BY-LAWS. 


CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

SOQETY  OF  BIBLICAL   LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS, 

(As  amended  De€.  a8, 1901.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  "  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis."' 

II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 

Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 

Biblical  topics. 

III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Presidents  of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided 
for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  two  others,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the 
Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  uf>on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Honorary 
members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attainments  as 
Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at  the  first 
election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten;  in  any  succeeding  year  not  more 
than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent, or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose,  shall 
deliver  an  address  to  the  Societv. 

VI. 

Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  for  the 
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object  stated  in  Artide  II.,  provided  that  tibe  nuinber  of  membem  compos- 
ing  any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall  anmialljr 
dioose  for  itsdfaPresidenty  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preidde  over  its  meet- 
ing, and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before  it  as  the  Section 
may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmitted  prompdy  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sectlcms  shaU  me^  as  often  as 
they  shall  severally  detenmney  provided  that  their  meetings  do  not  inter&re 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

vn. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  Society^  on  recom* 
mendaticm  of  the  Coundl,  such  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  same  having  l>een  sent  to  the  manbem 
of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  Ids  abaqice^  of  tiie  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society;  boltintlieiribBeBce 
of  both  tiiese  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  pre^dii^  officer  from  the 
members  present 

n. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Society ; 
to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  receive  all 
papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before  the 
Publishing  Committee. 

IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each  annual 
meeting. 
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V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote  Biblical 
science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorary 
members. 

vm. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  yournaU  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  yournaly 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members, /<;r 
the  purpose  of  presentation,  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal,  to  the  number  often,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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I. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

X903. 

Prop.  Richard  J.  H.  GomasiL,  Pre^dmi, 
Prop.  Ernest  D.  Burtoi^  Vke-Ptukkni* 
Rev.  William  H.  CobB|  Recordh^  SicnUuy^ 
Prop.  Lewis  B.  Paton,  Corr€spmdi$^g  Stcriimy. 
Prop.  Wilus  J.  Bbecher,  7>MUMrw. 


Prop.  George  A.  Barton,  ' 
Prop.  Samuel  I.  Curtiss, 
Dr.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward, 


AfSfitMiii  Ai  iCffttHJi, 


PUBLISHING   COMMITTEE. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Paton,         Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes, 
Prof.  G.  F.  Moore,*        Dr.  W.  H.  Cobb. 

*  For  the  Second  Part  of  Volume  XXII. 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE  SOCIETY.^ 

HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

Prof.  F.  W.  A.  Baethgen,  D.D.,  Bensheinif  Hesse,  Germany; 

Prof.  K.  Budde,  D.D.,  Marburg. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
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Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Provost  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  Dublin. 

Prof.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Prof.  S.  Schechter,  Litt.D.,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Prof.  Eberhard  Schrader,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

Prof.  Bernhard  Weiss,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS.' 

'92  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.D.,  1706  S  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C 
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*94  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  135  E.  15th  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
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'91  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

'91  Prof.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  232  E.  nth  St.,  N.Y.  City. 

*97  Rev.  R.  H.  Beattie,  M.A.,  5815  Ohio  St.,  Austin  Station,  Chicago,  IlL 

'81  Prof.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.D.,  Chelsea  Square,  N.Y.  City. 
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*99  Prof.  George  R.  Berry,  Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

*oo  Prof.  Walter  R.  Betteridge,  Rochester  Theol.  Sem.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

'98  Prof.  Julius  A.  Bewer,  Ph.D.,  Oberlin  Theol.  Sem.,  Oberlin,  O. 


^  This  list  has  been  corrected  up  to  Dec.  8, 1903.  Members  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  change  of  address. 

*  The  two  numbers  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  member  indicate  the  order  and  date  of  his 
accession  to  membership  in  the  Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


THE  thirty-eighth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Earle  Hall. 
Columbia  University,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Dec.  30 
and  31,  1902.  The  first  session  bcgaa  Tuesday  aflemooD,  al  2.30, 
President  Bacon  being  in  the  chair.  The  records  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  Treasurer  presented  his  report ;  the 
Recording  Secretary  gave  his  financial  statement ;  these  reports  were 
referred  to  Dr.  \Vm.  Hayes  Ward  and  Prof.  C  F.  Kent  as  auditors. 

Professor  Gottheil,  for  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  made  a 
statement  regarding  the  proposed  social  hour  and  dinner.  Pro- 
fessor Paton  reported  for  the  Publishing  Committee,  and  the  report 
was  accepted.  The  Recording  Secretary's  annual  report  was  read 
and  accepted. 

Professor  Bacon  then  delivered  the  Presidential  address.  The 
subject  was  :  "  Ultimate  Problems  of  Biblical  Science." 

Dr.  Ward,  from  the  .Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Recording  Secretary  were  correct  and 
accompanied  by  the  proper  vouchers.  Professors  Moore,  Paton,  and 
Francis  Brown  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

From  3.40  to  5.30  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follovps  :  "  An 
Assyrian  Parallel  to  Dan,  $''';"  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Prince  ;  "The  Present 
Slate  of  the  Jahweh  Problem,"  by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. ;  "  A  Newly 
Discovered  Document  of  an  Old  Jewish  Sect,"  by  Prof.  S.  Schechter  ; 
"  Palestine  Exploration,"  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters. 

Adjourned  at  5.30  for  dinner  and  social  hour. 

Tuesday  ETenlng,  Dec.  30.  —  Met  at  8.15,  President  Bacon  in  the 
chair.  The  Coimcil  reported  that  Prof.  L.  B.  Paton  had  been  re- 
elected Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Ropes  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Cobb,  additional  members  of  the  Publishing  Committee. 

On  nomination  of  the  Council,  the  following  active  members  were 
elected :  — 


